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INTRODUCTION 

This  book  has  no  unity  in  the  accepted  sense,  for  it  was 
imagined  by  one  person,  planried  by  another,  and  ^e- 
cuted  by  forty-one  more^  each  in  his  individual  mood. 
it  has  the  unity  in  variety  of  any  large  and  loose  design  whose 
effect  depends  upon  the  massing  and  interrelation  of  several 
entities.  An  impression  of  shadowy  and  patchwork  graiH 
deur  emerges  from  the  collection  of  forty  essays  dealing  with 
a  critical  period  of  English  history;  but  the  rhythm  is  sus¬ 
tained  just  as  in  a  folk-dance  where  the  dancers,  sometimes  as 
many  as  forty,  step  through  a  series  of  figures  until  gradually, 
apparently  almost  by  accident,  they  act  out  the  complete 
sequence  of  the  music.  But  here  every  man  danced  as  it 
seemed  to  him  fit.  The  only  connecting  links  were  the 
length  of  the  article,  and  the  links  of  time,  nationality,  and 
interconnection  between  the  different  subjects.  Various 
characters  appear  again  and  again  in  more  than  one  essay, 
and  they  do  not,  as  they  would  not  in  life,  always  appear  in 
the  same  light.  In  some  cases,  these  reappearing  figures  also 
have  an  essay  to  themselves,  C^ueen  Elizabeth,  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe;  in  others,  “  little  Bilney,”  Bishop  Bonner,  they  are 
treated  only  incidentally  for  their  influence  on  others.  I  rom 
the  whole  some  idea  of  the  Tudor  dispensation  emerges. 

“  Is  it  to  be  a  learned  or  a  popular  book  ?  ”  someone  asked 
rather  pretentiously,  clinging  to  a  commonly  used  but  radi- 
eally  false  division  between  historical  sheep  and  goats :  as  it  a 
book  must  necessarily  be  either  wantonly  scholarly  or  grimly 
popular !  This  one  is  neither,  but  a  blend  of  both— just  as  a 
good  work  of  art  is  both  classical  and  romantic,  it  was 
designed  for  a  general  public  in  whom  some  scholars  are 
included ;  and  it  was  written  by  a  band  mainly  composed  of 
professional  scholars  into  whose  august  company  some  h^e  y 
or  illuminating  general  writers  have,  by 
A  miserly  hugging  of  expert  knowledge  will  make  that  know¬ 
ledge  as  useless  as  a  diamond  blinded  in  a  safe— or  as  a  light 
hidden  under  a  bushel.  Scholars  who  are  sincere  in  their 
ends  must  feel  pleasure  in  addressing  themselves  comprehen¬ 
sibly  to  the  general  reader.  Research  is  essential,  but  so,^  as 
a  historical  reviewer  lately  remarked,  is  interpretation. 
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can  see  a  church  by  daylight,”  boasted  Beatrice  hnt  nfi. 
wards  she  found  that  human  feeling  could  illuming  V' 
church  perhaps  more  truthfully  than  could  the  sun 

what  Foxe  called  it,  “  the  .hssc  of 

SportaJt^  ^^nimportfnt  with 

me  important.  The  humanistic  study  of  the 
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rcannotSriXr^^^^^ 

brutalise^and  warp  it  bv  Prejudiced  historian  to 
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several  points  of  view  have  the  The 
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not  a  fixed  and  unified  cirde  ®<=P^rate  characters;  it  is 

fatalisticafiy^^ST^one  ^  virSe^^™  ’world,  too  apt  to  think 
another.  If  a  book  is  inte^ecri  necessarily  exclude 

Witten,  some  people  are  inclin^ff  J  lucidly 

inaccurate,  and  if  it  is  well  rine  ^  to  think  that  it  must  be 
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over  the  layman  in  the  practice  of  holiness.  The  scholars 
who  combine  speculative  imagination  and  a  fine  style  with 
humility  and  diligence  and  accuracy  are  among  the  richest 
and  rarest  of  writers.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  would  be 
so  mistakenly  worshipful  of  authority  as  to  suppose  that  a 
greater  saint  might  not  be  found  outside  the  scholarly  priest¬ 
hood,  and  that  a  finer  historical  imagination  might  not 
inspire  someone  who  had  not  the  opportunity  to  spend  his 
life  in  research,  who  must  to  a  certain  extent  accept  his  facts 
at  second-hand.  The  real  test  of  good  history — allowing 
always  for  the  different  intentions  of  various  historical  styles 
—IS  not  in  the  relative  learning  or  popularity  but  in  the 
integrity  and  vision  of  the  writer.  An  honest  concentration 
on  the  subject  and  an  urgent  anxiety  to  express  it  are 
cardinal  virtues.  Shakespeare  lacked  historical  equipment; 
yet  he  can  give  a  profoundly  illuminating  flash.  He  pre¬ 
sents  the  whole  of  a  historical  mood  in  Richard  III,  for  in¬ 
stance,  bringing  a  redemptory  idea  out  of  misery  and  horror 
and  treachery.  It  is  a  true  historical  touch  to  have  imagined 
backwards  and  seen  the  turmoil  of  an  out-of-date  baronial 
system,  to  have  contrasted  this  with  the  sober  dignity  that 
was  the  foundation  of  Tudor  greatness  with  its  care  for  the 
individual,  its  respect  for  Parliament,  its  encouragement  of 
the  middle  class.  And  people  less  wise  than  Shakespeare, 
Charles  Kingsley  in  Westward  Ho,  Charles  Reade  in  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Dumas  the  elder  in  Ascanio,  Virginia 
Woolf  in  Orlando,  Marjorie  Bowen  in  The  Viper  of  Milan  (all 
novels  dealing  with  the  period  of  this  book  or  those  con¬ 
tiguous  to  it)  give  a  quicker  feeling  of  history,  a  broader  and 
clearer  sweep  than  many  a  textbook. 

Therefore  the  authors  in  this  book  are  a  varied  company. 
When  we  were  thinking  who  could  do  tiie  various  subjects, 
we  found  ourselves  proceeding  as  if  we  were  casting  a  great 
play.  People  were  invited  to  interpret  characters  whom 
they  would  most  thoroughly  understand,  and  with  whom 
they  could  sympathise,  although  the  sympathy  need  not 
always  be  an  amiable  or  sentimental  one.  An  actor  must 
understand  lago  in  order  to  make  him  credible;  but  that  is 
not  to  say  that  he  must  condone  him.  The  essays  are  not  all 
panegyrics.  Miss  Marjorie  Bowen,  for  instance,  strips  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  of  a  false  romanticism.  When  you  have  read 
her  article,  you  are  at  liberty  to  agree  or  disagree  with  her 
final  judgments,  but  she  has  performed  a  very  salutary  ser- 
a* 
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vice  in  reducing  Mary’s  problem  to  historical  perspective 
and  to  its  true  political  and  human  value.  In  other  essays^ 
we  attempted  to  stress,  through  our  choice  of  author,  the 
human  or  the  political  element  where  each  was  predominant, 
and  the  articles  touching  on  religion  we  tried  to  entrust  to 
writers  who  understood  the  depth  and  peculiar  colour  of 
religious  belief  in  that  age.  This  was  more  difficult  than 
might  appear,  partly  because  religion  is  no  longer  the  matter 
of  course  that  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  religious 
enthusiasm  is  to-day  being  forced,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
into  secular  channels.  There  was  no  question  of  “  becoming 
a  Catholic  ”  in  Tudor  England,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  nowadays  to  realise  fully  the  fortitude  that  enabled 
people  to  break  away  from  a  Church  that  held  the  keys  of 
Heaven  and  Hell.  It  is  the  more  fortunate  that  Mr.  Ellis 
Roberts  should  have  brought  out  so  sensitively  the  para¬ 
doxical  sincerity  of  Cranmer,  that  Professor  A.  W,  Reed 
should  have  shown  so  clearly  the  almost  detached  pains- 
takingness  of  Tindale  in  a  religious  cause;  that  Mr,  Hugh 
Massingham  should  have  described  with  such  warm  and 
delicate  understanding  the  loftiness  of  the  Puritan  spirit, 
now  too  often  misinterpreted;  that  Mr,  Christopher  Hollis 
should  have  stressed  the  holiness  of  the  Jesuit  martyr  Cam¬ 
pion,  and  that  Miss  M.  Theodora  Stead  should  have  so  well 
portrayed  the  wholly  English  combination  of  rectitude  and 
thoroughness  in  Archbishop  Parker. 

We  leave  religion  and  turn  to  other  enthusiasms:  Mr. 
Peter  Fleming  has  the  magical  vision  of  a  traveller — some¬ 
thing  of  the  extended  realms  of  gold  ”  excitement  of  Mar¬ 
lowe — and  he  has  appreciated  the  boundless  aspiration  of 
Gilbert,  even  when  it  is  least  sensible.  Mr.  Wynyard 
Browne  has  drawn  a  novelist’s  perspicacious  and  subtle 
sketch  of  Raleigh,  the  individualist  in  a  somewhat  gregarious 
age.  The  late  Sir  Nigel  Playfair  wrote  on  Burbage  more  in 
the  style  of  conversational  musing  than  of  formal  essay.  He 
approached  his  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical 
actor,  and  his  comments  upon  the  ephemeral  fame  of  great 
actors,  their  devotion,  their  hardworkingness,  have  gained 
in  memorableness  since  his  death.  The  Very  Reverend 
Charles  L.  Warr,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Edinburgh,  a 
Scot  and  a  divine  as  well  as  a  man  of  immense  learning,  is 
particularly  qualified  to  write  on  John  Knox;  while  John 
Bell,  High  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  writes  of  his  founder 
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with  ^  the  resources  of  tradition  and  the  enrichment  of 
association,  as  well  as  with  careful  learning. 

A  number  of  writers  have  distilled  the  work  of  a  lifetime 
into  the  short  space  of  the  five-thousand  word  essay.  The 
articles  on  Sir  Thomas  More  by  Professor  R.  W.  Chambers, 
on  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  by  Professor  Conyers  Read,  on 
Henry  VIII  by  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard,  on  Cardinal  Wolsey 
by  Professor  E.  P.  Cheyney,  are  all,  in  different  ways,  re¬ 
markable  for  concentration,  condensation,  and  unobtrusive 
knowledge.  For  Shakespeare,  the  most  difficult  to  do  of  all, 
two  great  scholars  have  joined  together — ^it  was  their  own 
idea~and  Professors  J.  Dover  Wilson  and  A.  W.  Pollard 
have  written  together  a  joyful,  quick-moving  essay  with 
apparently  easy  but  actually  complex  erudition. 

There  are  those  writers  also  among  our  contributors  who 
are  not  so  much  specialists  on  a  particular  person  as  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  the  general  background  of  the  Tudor  age.  Miss 
Muriel  St.  Clare  Byrne  could  not  have  written  so  sympa¬ 
thetically  and  convincingly  on  Mary  Tudor  if  she  were  not 
immersed  in  the  social  life  of  the  century,  and  if  she  had  not 
been  able  to  illustrate  Mary  by  comparison  with  her  greater 
sister.  Mr.  Harold  Child  on  Cardinal  Pole  and  Dr.  G.  B. 
Harrison  on  Elizabeth  could  not  have  presented  so  sanely 
and  so  fully  the  contrary  influences  of  the  age,  if  they  were 
not  so  familiar  with  the  whole  epoch. 

The  period  covered  is  an  exceptionally  long  one,  beginning 
with  medieval  England  tired  from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
and  established  in  peace  with  the  victory  of  Henry  VII,  and 
ending  at  least  with  Elizabeth’s  death.  It  lasts  from  1485  to 
1603,  is  carried  beyond  that  date,  almost  into  parlia¬ 
mentary  England,  by  the  later  lives  of  Raleigh,  Bacon,  and 
Ben  Jonson.  Five  reigns  show  the  rise  and  extinguishment 
in  death  of  a  great  dynasty.  The  period  was  so  complex,  so 
many  sided,  that  it  seemed  wise  to  abandon  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  Great  Victorians  and  other  companion 
books  in  order  to  adopt  a  chronological  scheme.  The  birth- 
dates  have  not  been  taken  as  a  chronological  basis,  for  they 
are  rarely  important,  and  men  do  not  leave  their  mark  on 
public  life  at  ages  corresponding  equidistantly  to  their  births. 
But  their  years  of  activity  and  influence  not  infrequently,  in 
so  violent  and  autocratic  a  period  as  the  Tudor  one,  precipi¬ 
tate  their  deaths,  and  we  have  arranged  the  characters  in 
this  book  successively  according  to  their  deaths,  except  in 
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the  case  of  the  reigning  monarchs.  These,  Henry  VII, 
Henry  VIII,  Mary  I,  and  Elizabeth,  were  seldom  important 
until  their  accessions,  and  the  terminal  dates  of  their  reigns 
governed  and  characterised  the  destinies  of  lesser  men. 
They  have  been  placed  in  the  sequence  of  the  book  so  that 
those  who  died  in  their  reigns  come  after  them.  The 
method  is  far  from  being  perfect  or  wholly  consistent,  but  it 
seemed  to  work  best,  in  the  present  case,  because  it  enables 
those  readers  who  know  little  about  the  general  outlines  of 
the  Tudor  period  to  follow  it  coherently.  We  begin  with 
Henry  VII  and  end  with  Ben  Jonson,  whom  Dr.  Enid  Glen 
shows  as  the  last  of  great  Tudor  characters,  an  almost 
philosophical  product  of  Tudor  ideas. 

Two  obvious  phenomena  weld  the  long  and  diverse  period 
into  a  whole.  The  first,  in  history,  is  the  reigning  dynasty 
that  held  England  together,  in  whose  time  England  accom¬ 
plished  its  coming  of  age.  The  second,  in  the  present,  is  a 
reflection  in  the  public  mind  revealed  by  the  recent  flood 
of  Tudor  works  of  every  sort.  Tudor  Street,  Tudor  hotels, 
inns,  and  restaurants  with  waitresses  dressed  in  pseudo- 
Elizabethan  dress,  with  baronial  panelled  halls  and  massive 
furniture,  these  all  indicate  something  of  the  permanent 
popular  charm  of  the  Tudors.  Of  late  there  has  been  a 
special  burst  of  increased  enthusiasm.  The  new  interest 
is  inany  sided,  producing  many  scholarly  studies  of  Tudor 
institutions  and  persons  as  well  as  romanticised  biographies 
of  the  greater  men  and  women.  The  film  on  Henry  VIII, 
crude  and  inaccurate,  it  is  true,  attempts  to  bring  out  some 
of  the  essential  Enghshness  that  people  find  most  plainly 
expressed  in  the  Tudors.  Henry’s  wives  have  been  the 
subjects  of  wellnigh  innumerable  plays  and  biographies; 
so  has  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  until  she  is  now  almost 
headline  stuff.  In  her  case  it  is  natural,  for  she  is  that 
most  fascinating  and  tantalising  of  all  subjects,  a  personal 
enigma  and  a^  clear  political  force.  Mary  Stewart  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  plays  and  stories,  and  we  have  even 
had  ^our  dramatised  William  Shakespeare.  The  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  has  thought  it  worth  its  while  to 
broadcast  upon  a  subject  so  highbrow  as  Qj^en  Elizabeth  and 
Im  Subjects.  Altogether,  for  several  years  past,  England  has 
been  Tudor  mad. 

The  reasons  are  speculative  and  complex.  Some  of  the 
key  essays  in  this  book  characterise  the  Tudor  period  in 
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broad  teri^s  that  give  some  indication  of  the  colours  of  the 
whole  period.  They  give  an  occasional  clue  to  the  reasons 
for  this  popularity,  ^  Professor  R.  W.  Chambers  notices  with 
admirable,  shrewd  insight  how  and  where  the  age  falls  into 
two  parts,  medieval  and  modern.  The  break  becomes  most 
clear  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries.  That  is  one 
thing,  then  our  taste  for  the  sixteenth  century  is  compar¬ 
able  with  our  taste  for  Victorians.  We  are  intrigued  and 
puzzled  by  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  type  similar  to  our¬ 
selves,  gradually  breaking  the  parental  bond.  The  age  has 
the  beginning  of  something  that  we  prize.  Professor  A.  F. 
Pollard  gives  us  another  facet;  he  says  that  the  modern 
affection  for  Tudors  is  an  innocuous  expression  of  that  spirit 
of  nationalism  that  expresses  itself  fascistically  in  other 
nations. 

^  f-’t.rtain  obvious  characteristics  of  the  Tudor  age  make  it 
picturesque,  appealing  to  the  imagination  and  as  “  roman¬ 
tic  ”  as  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  Many  features 
immediately  fire  the  fancy.  The  Renascence  itself  has 
always  attracted  popular  attention.  The  stress,  the  division 
between  old  and  new,  the  novel  theories  about  statesman- 
ship,  peace,  freedom,  and  education,  the  evolution  of  a  new 
type  of  woman,  the  re-discovery  of  the  classics,  the  splendid 
and  ornate  dress,  all  these  are  direct  magnets  to  an  age  like 
ours  that  has  too  little  leisure,  generally  speaking,  and  too 
little  pageant  and  splendour.  But  in  one  way,  we  do  not 
think  of  Tudor  England  as  a  Renascence  period,  although  it 
was  so.  Renascence  France  and  Italy  have  their  own 
character,  but  in  spite  of  the  work  of  the  humanists  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  spite  of  their  enormous  influence,  Tudor  England 
seems  something  special  and  apart  from  the  general  Renas¬ 
cence,  something  more  active  and  exciting,  less  meditative 
and  removed.  I  his  is  partly  because  it  was  a  critical  period 
when  national  consciousness  was  almost  forced  upon  her  by 
the  necessity  for  her  taking  her  place  among  the  nations  as 
a  major  force  and  a  formidable  power. 

Another,  perhaps  more  deeply  seated,  cause  of  attraction 
is  the  religious  question.  England,  as  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc 
says  in  his  essay  on  Burghley,  is  Protestant  “  to  the  marrow.” 
We  feel  that  the  spirit  of  religious  stubbornness  has  always 
flourished  in  Christian  England,  even  in  the  mind  of  the 
devout  and  orthodox  Chaucer.  But  this  independent  mood 
is  not  crystallised  until  this  period  when  Shakespeare  glori- 
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fied  the  monster  John  as  a  pre-Protestant  and  reproached,  in 
the  same  play,  the  papal  legate,  for  his  pious  reproofs  to 
a  bereft,  distracted  mother,  with  the  pertinent  remark  “  He 
speaks  to  me  who  never  had  a  son.”  This  Protestantism,  the 
almost  fortuitous  means  by  which  it  came  about,  is  attractive. 
After  the  separation  from  Rome,  accomplished  by  a  monarch 
who  was  Catholic  in  ritualistic  sympathy,  the  persistent  and 
indomitable  struggle  of  the  upright  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
rising  from  below,  is  deeply  moving  and  even  thrilling. 
There  are  few  who  could  not  be  excited  by  the  indefatigable 
work  of  Tindale  in  translating  the  Bible,  his  editions  and 
subsequent  re-editions,  the  new  translations  until  the  final 
appearance,  after  Elizabeth’s  death,  of  the  magnificent 
Authorised  Version,  a  triumph  for  the  Reformed  Religion 
and  also  for  the  English  Language. 

Professor  C.  H.  Williams  has  shown  forcibly  how  the 
power  of  the  Renascence  in  England,  and  indeed  everywhere, 
depended  upon  money.  Henry’s  accumulations,  the  rising 
prosperity  and  increased  importance  of  the  money-gettin^ 
class  is  not  to  be  despised  or  contemned.  Napoleon,  it  is 
fobled,  sneered  at  the  English  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
The  sneer  was  ill-advised,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  power 
from  armed  force  or  from  tyranny  is  more  respectable  than 
power  from  commercial  transactions;  and  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  in  one  of  his  early  books  has  shown  the  spiritual 
contribution  of  commerce  in  remarking  how  much  poetical 
genius  has  in  this  country  come  from  behind  the  counter. 
The  gibe,  taken  seriously,  is  a  true  observation.  Although 
the  English  merchants  had  thriven  before,  and  though 
rnuch  of  England’s  greatness  comes  from  the  merchant 
class,  _it  was  not  until  this  Tudor  period  that  the  sober, 
ffigmned  and  decent  merchant  class  comes  into  its  own,  in 
i  C5  in  ixiannerSj  in  stage  and  portraiture.  Xhe  dignity  of 
humble  trade  is  seen  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  and  the  ideal 
portrait  of  a  rich  bourgeois  shines  as  the  one  instance  of 
spiritual  integrity  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  spite  of  its 
tyranny  and  its  grandeur,  we  feel  that  Tudor  England  was 
the  ancestor  of  democratic  England,  of  the  nation  that  to¬ 
day,  trom  the  humdrum  of  its  armchair,  ffings  itself  by  wire- 
whole-hearted  romance,  into  the  glorious 
sp^tacle  of  a  royal  and  international  wedding. 

Thw  crawng  for  pageant  and  splendour  was  largely  ex¬ 
ploited  by  Henry  VIH.  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard  showl  the 
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gorgeous  king  spending  his  father’s  legacy,  and  developing 
Parliament— the  latter  not  while  the  great  autocrat  Wolsev 
(more  obstinately  aristocratic  in  his  grand  attitudes  than 
anyone  merely  nobly  born  could  be)  was  in  power,  but 
afterwards.  For  other  sides  of  the  picture  there  is  the  record 
of  the  pevances  of  the  poor  in  Mr.  Robert  Randall’s  essay 
p  !l^bert  Kett,  the  echo  in  Edward’s  reign  of  the  effect  of 
the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  on  land  tenure  and  on 
economcs  generally.  In  the  time  of  the  early  Tudors,  as 
Mr.  W.  H.  Auden  has  said  in  his  essay  on  Skelton,  the  work- 
middle  class  were  operating  even  through 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  They  were  building  solid  stone  houses 
in  Orloucestershire  and  seamen’s  churches  in  East  Anglia 
with  spires  as  beacons  at  either  end,  and  commissioning 
austere  and  lovely  brasses  to  put  on  their  tombs.  The  glory 
of  Hpry  VIII’s  court  increased  until  the  English  spectacle 
could  compete  successfully  with  Genoese  and  Venetian  dis¬ 
play,  and  consolidation  and  prosperity  rose  until  Edward’s 
ragn,  and  from  that  time  onwards,  so  that  after  the  first 
Refopation  had  taken  apparent  effect — actually  mislead¬ 
ing  the  persons  who^  wished  for  absolute  simplicity  and  life- 
by-conscicnce  and  Biblical  accuracy— steadily  and  gradually 
die  voices  of  the  working  classes  became  audible.  John 
pxe  speaks  for  the  people  in  Mary’s  reign.  He  does  not,  it 
IS  true,  deal  with  economics,  but  indirectly  he  shows  that  the 
humble  people  had  not  yet  come  into  their  own.  Miss 
Byrne  shows  how  the  eldest  Tudor  heir,  Mary,  in  spite  of  her 
attempts  to  enforce  laws  dealing  with  heresy  which  by  the 
very  nature  of  things  must  be  out  of  date  for  Henry’s 
daupter,  gradually  increased  the  orderliness  of  England  in 
ipairing  roads,  and  augmented  the  sense  of  justice  and  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  in  the  law  courts.  The  steps  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  common  folk  were  not  always  in  the  same 
direction,  for  sometimes  they  bore  on  religion,  sometimes  on 
economics,  sometimes  on  education,  but  all  the  time  steady 
progress  was  being  made  towards  individualism.  To  the 
eye  of  tlie  lay  observer,  there  is  a  steady  development  in  the 
actions  of  the  monarchs,  a  growing  change  in  the  conception 
of  monarchy,  and  the  nature  of  this  change  shows  why  a 
development  of  freedom,  of  upright  and  independent  fear¬ 
lessness  should  have  been  possible  under  an  absolute 
monarchy.  Henry  VII  took  on  a  chaotic  nation  with  a 
small  but  coherent  bourgeois  nucleus.  His  aims  were  chiefly 
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relative  to  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty.  But  where  he 
was  merely  a  family  man,  coming  short  in  this  of  the  popular 
idea  of  a  hero,  his  son  identified  himself  with  his  country. 
Henry  VIII  was  England.  _  He  was  the  autocrat,  the  epic 
hero,  who  put  all  his  energies  into  advancing  the  combined 
interests^  of  himself  and  the  land  that  he  ruled.  In  the  child 
Edward’s  time  there  was  an  apparent  recurrence  of  the  law¬ 
less  polyarchy  of  pre-Tudor  days.  The  appearance  might 
have  become  reality  if  it  had  been  given  longer  time  j  but  the 
people,  having  learned  their  conception  of  kingship  from  the 
temper  of  the  times,  redeemed  the  young  Edward  by  relying 
on  hiin  as  their  friend  as  against  the  barons.  It  was,  in  the 
people  s  mind,  the  king  and  the  people  against  the  oligarchv 
or  squirearchy.  The  change  becomes  evident  with  'Mary, 
bhe  had  a  real  sense  that  her  duty  was  to  her  people  rather 
than  to  her  land.  Even  her  fanaticism  shows  that  it  was  her 
responsibility  to  the  individual  that  concerned  her.  She 
was  no  longer  England  itself,  and  her  mistaken  benevolence 
was  due  to  her  belief  in  the  necessity  of  redemption  for  the 
Enghsh  people,  not  that  of  England  herself.  She  no  longer 
thought  of  an  abstract  state  but  in  terms  of  single  people 
It  was  a  woman  s  quality,  and  she  had  a  woman’s  defects.’ 
hzabeth,  so  different  from  her  in  many  ways,  was  like  her 
of  individual,  but  more  thorough, 
sovereign  no  longer  thought  of  her  land  as  Lr 
foTwhm?w5f  thought  of  it  as  a  collection  of  individuals 
S-.T,  V  she  was  trustee.  It  was  Tudor  England 

ofthelmt^lf'^f^  political  and  religious  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  umt  that  found  the  ideas  of  the  Scottish  kings  Tames 
and  Charles  out  of  date.  It  was  the  example  of  Eliibeth 
th^  prompted  the  removal  of  Charles’s  head. 

bound.  If  A  breaking  of  the  medieval 

as  yearning  for  a  larger  world 

as  a  larger  experience,  the  braving  of  danger  for  the  sake  of 

tufon  of  L  plSd^n 

Srefoad^lnturf  n  “^n’s  eternal 

j.  enture.  It  is  infinitely  more  exciting:  to  hear  of 

the  discovery  of  a  new  world  than  to  hear  ofan  Afrantic 

iS°of  thTbo'^^d'^  overleap- 

ng  of  the  bounds  of  imagination,  the  unfolding  of  the  vistL 

of  an  unexplored  and  beautiful  land.  A  child’s  visiL  and 
iirougti  hie,  and  many  of  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
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beauty  and  ugliness,  of  aspiration  and  victory,  derive  from 
conceptions  ;  and  this  passion,  the  childish  won- 
dci  allied  wiA  danger,  is  always  with  us.  Our  love  for  the 
udors  matches  our  desire  for  mental  and  spiritual  expan- 
Mon.  1  he  outward  spreading  nearly  always  goes  with,  and 
IS  an  expresMon  of,  the  inward  emancipation  of  the  spirit, 
at  hnmt*  oimgrant  IS  one  who  cannot  possess  his  soul  in  peace 
1 '  Soothe  s  remark,  that  America  is  within  you,  is 
incomplete;  America  is  never  within,  is  capable  neither  of 
envisagement  nor  of  attainment  until  it  has  been  realised  as  an 
almost  subconscious  and  external  ideal.  The  adventurous 
personal  character,  the  heroism,  the  commercial  and  imperial 
motives  of  sixteenth-century  seamen,  pirates,  warriors, 
and  merchants,  is  not  so  important  to  the  modern  public 
mind  as  their  unconscious  symbolism  of  a  universal  desire 
I  hese  were  the  men  who  broke  the  chains  of  Western  Europe 
and  exposed  an  illimitable  view  of  the  World.  Physical 
exploration  led  directly  to  the  conception  of  man’s  own 
inhnity,_  his  variety,  his  incalculability.  The  profound 
satisiaction  of  annoying  Spain  was  of  ephemeral  importance 
compared  with  the  enlarging  of  the  horizon.  It  is  important 
toat  the  ludor  age  was  greatest,  with  the  Cabots,  Drake, 
Iwkins,  krobisher,  Gilbert,  and  Grenville,  in  its  action. 

1  lie  arts,  flourishing  in  this  England,  partly  expressed  the 
cardinal  enfranchisement  and  partly  restricted  it.  England 
became  self-conscious  about  the  arts  in  a  way  that  she  was 
not  about  her  explorations  and  active  achievements.  She 
was,  we  are  told,  better  known  on  the  Continent  for  her  music 
than  lor  her  literature.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising  al¬ 
though  it  is  difficult  to  prove,  for  in  music  she  adhered  to 
and  perfected  a  tradition  while  in  literature  she  created  a 
new  tradition.  Literature  is  a  swift-winged  art  that  speeds 
ahead  of  the  times;  or  else  it  follows  after,  and  reflects  them; 
and  It  IS  wayward  and  whimsical  and  eccentric  in  either  case. 

It  IS  the  only  art  that  expresses  conscious  and  logical  thought. 

It  very  often,  for  that  reason,  ceases  to  be  an  art  at  all,  failing 
to  conserve  the  purity  and  abstraction  of  mood  necessary  for 
a.  work  of  art.  Yet  this  peril  itself  and  by  its  nature  frees 
literature  from  the  impediment  of  tradition.  Where  early 
X  udor  literature  trod  a  previously  unmarked  way,  as  it  did 
m  works  of  criticism  and  instruction,  the  later  writing  com¬ 
pensated  by  concerning  itself  with  the  immediate  past,  with 
a  reflection  of  the  yesterday  of  memory  that  is  hardly  to  be 
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distinguished  from  the  future.  The  literature  that  is  usually 
styled  as  Elizabethan  really  belongs,  in  its  greatest  aspect,  to 
the  age  after  Elizabeth.  The  greatest  of  the  plays,  philo¬ 
sophical  in  conception  and  as  great  in  character  as  in  reflec¬ 
tion,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  The  White  Devil,  these  come  towards 
the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  period  or  else  they  come  after  it 
altogether.  Even  the  great  comedies  date  after  the  climax 
of  the  reign,  the  execution  of  Mary,  and  the  triumph  over 
the  Armada.  But  it  is  not  the  excellence  of  drama  that  is  so 
revealing  of  the  age  as  its  development  and  multiplicity;  and 
for  the  record  of  social  background,  for  the  image  of  the  re¬ 
flected  mood  we  must  look  to  the  lesser  writers,  Nicholas 
Udall,  John  Lyly,  George  d  Greene,  the  pinner  of  Wakefield,  and 
the  development  of  the  theatres  generally,  their  extensive 
patronage  by  the  court,  and  the  whole  desire  of  Elizabethan 
England  for  dramatic  expression. 

This  was  in  fact  a  dramatic  age.  People  felt  and  acted 
dramatically.  The  greatest  of  the  achievements  of  the  age 
was  spectacular  and  memorable.  The  last  fight  of  The 
Revenge,  the  execution  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  singeing  of 
Philip’s  beard,  or  earlier,  the  trial  of  Queen  Catherine,  the 
death  of  Wolsey,  or  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold— these  are 
all  scenes.  ^  People  were  absorbed  in  direct  action,  and  they 
had  little  time  in  which  to  reflect.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  noble  gesture  and  of  fine  religious  enthusiasm,  but  little 
inward  mysticism;  though  the  exceptions  to  this  generalisa¬ 
tion  are  rare  and  sweet.  It  is  astonishing,  with  all  that  we 
know  about  Elizabeth,  how  little  we  know  of  her  personal 
musings.  The  clues  as  to  her  private  feelings,  such  as  her 
remark  that  “  The  Queen  of  Scots  is  mother  of  a  fair  son,” 
are  reported  only  and  of  doubtful  authenticity.  But  her 
^eeches,  those  of  Peter  Wentworth,  of  Mary  Stewart,  of 
Raleigh,  the  superb  gesture  of  the  dying  Sidney,  these  are  all 
dramatic,  acted  out  before  people  so  that  they  would  sound 
natural  inserted  into  a  play  as  they  stand.  The  written 
records  are  not  only  unusually  full,  they  are  also  astonish¬ 
ingly  expressive.  Soon  after  the  coming  of  the  Stewarts, 
tms  spontaneous  and  sincere  sense  of  dramatic  gesture  van¬ 
ishes.  The  Elizabethan  dramatists  show  England  in  an  epic 
mood,  a  heroic  temper,  and  the  sovereigns  were,  or  tried  to 
be,  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  national  hero.  It  was 
a  heroic  age,  in  the  throes  of  a  national  emancipation;  and 
this  suits  our  modern  taste  very  well.  We  may  no  longer  be 
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able  to  identify  ourselves  readily  with  the  epic  ideal,  we  may 

simplicity  of  aggregate  emotion,  but 
we  feel  the  need  still  for  losing  ourselves  in  a  larger  whole 
and  to  this  craving  the  Tudor  age  ministers.  ^ 

Marlowe,  in  the  drama,  together  with  the  best  of  Shake- 
speaie  and  ot  Ben  Jonson,  is  somewhat  out  of  tune  with  the 
prevailing  mood.  He  is  lyrical  and  inward,  and  his  plays 
can  be  better  understood  through  inward  brooding  than 
through  _  outward  viewing.  It  is  the  knowledge  within 
man  s  mind,  the  inward  conflict,  the  quick  and  full  absorp- 
tion  m  a  diamond  that  inspires  Marlowe.  Tamburlajne’s 
actual  battles  are  far  less  important  than  his  desire  to  make 
himself  one  with  the  map.  The  obvious  aspirations  that 
urge  the  heroes  of  his  plays  merely  provide  starting-points 
if  ""  of  the  soul.  Even  Ins  most  objective  poem, 

Hero  and  Leander,  is  concerned  with  internal  and  sacramental 
truth.  When  it  is  time  to  proceed  with  plain  narrative, 
Madowe  stops,  and  Chapman  continues  in  a  critical  vein. 

1  he  great  exception  to  the  prevailing  temper  was  Spenser 
as  unique  in  his  kind  and  as  ill-fitting  as  Milton  in  the 
Restoration.  Professor  W.  L.  Renwick  has  finely  illustrated 
his  lack  ol  self-confidence  and,  to  our  thinking,  this  is  an  in¬ 
dication  that  his  genius  was  not  really  in  character  with  the 
times.  He  evokes  a  last  vision  of  the  Middle  Ages;  he 
breathes  of  the  Renascence  spirit;  but  in  spite  of  his  adoption 
oi  Aithur,  it  is  not  the  English  Renascence  that  he  typifies. 
We  do  not  recall  many  of  the  great  English  figures  when  we 
read  him,  but  Plato  and  Pico  della  Mirandola  ;  just  as  in 
music  Byrd  recalls  St.  Gregory  and  Palestrina.  This  inward 
mysticism  in  Spenser  is  what  more  than  anything  else  has 
obscured  his  poetical  greatness.  He  tried  to  put  his  ideas  into 
a  sixteenth-century  scene  of  English  adventure;  but  in  his 
deep  absorption  in  the  moment,  his  realisation  of  spiritual 
truth,  he  almost  strips  adventure  of  action.  Those  who 
W'ould  love  him  best  for  his  real  accent  are  often  put  off  by 
his  frame  of  knightly  adventure,  and  his  insistence  upon 
action,  while  those  who  would  like  the  adventurous  frame 
arc  disappointed  because  he  lingers  in  description.  The 
essential  Spenser  speaks  most  clearly  in  the  Fowre  Hymnes,  in 
the  Epithalamion,  and  in  the  philosophical  passages  in  the 
Faerie  Qjieene.  There  is  nothing  epic  about  him,  but  he 
wrote  an  epic  because  it  was  an  epic  age  and  epic  was  what 
the  public  wanted. 
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Inwardness  was  not  in  place  in  Tudor  England,  and  the 
same  thing  comes  out  again  in  the  lyric  poetry.  Poetry  was 
much  less  universally  good  than  is  often  assumed  and  com¬ 
monly  repeated.  Everyone,  it  is  true,  or  almost  everyone, 
tried  to  write  verse,  and  almost  everyone  succeeded.  The 
same  is  true  of  to-day.  We  never  know  whom  we  shall  find 
bursting  into  verse  in  the  Sunday  papers.  But  such  gener¬ 
ality  is  apt  to  breed  imperfection.  To-day  our  lyrists  often 
lack  music  and  concentration;  in  Elizabethan  England  they 
often  lacked  depth  and  significance.  No  one  can  avoid 
being  struck  by  the  healthiness  of  Elizabethan  poets;  their 
poetry  was  the  normal  addition  to  a  well-rounded  active  life. 
Poetry  was  not  so  much  a  product  of  thought  and  feeling  as 
expressed  action.  The  lyrics  are  more  or  less  conventional. 
They  often  take  their  frame  from  a  well-known  dance  step 
or  from  a  popular  musical  air.  Lyly’s  Cupid  and  Campaspe  is 
almost  a  dance.  Drayton’s  exquisite  small  picture: 

“  Clear  had  the,  day  been  from  the  dawn, 

All  chequered  was  the  sky, 

Thin  clouds  like  scarfs  of  cobweb  lawn 
VeiVd  heaven’s  most  glorious  eye. 

The  wind  had  no  more  strength  than  this. 

That  leisurely  it  blew. 

To  make  one  leaf  the  next  to  kiss 
That  closely  by  it  grew  ” 


IS  a  pure  poem  in  the  absorption  and  detachment  of  its 
expression;  but  it  is  an  outward  not  an  inward  poem,  descrip- 
twe  not  emotional  or  thoughtful;  and  the  same  poet’s  Since 
there  s  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part,  is  in  itself  a  drama.  The 
songs  of  the  age,  it  is  no  detriment  to  them  to  say  so,  are  not 
true  l)^ics,  for  they  express  not  the  original  mood  of  the 
individual  but  the  general  fashion  of  feeling  in  a  suitable  and 
often  passionate  form.  Peek’s  His  golden  locks  Time  has 
to  stiver  ^  turned,  deeply  meditative,  and  exquisitely  pro¬ 
gressive  in  movement,  belongs  less  to  the  lyric  than  to  the 
elegiac  mood.  On  the  whole,  the  men  who  wrote  poetry  in 
the  Tudor  age,  always  excepting  the  greatest,  were  un- 
troubled  by  inward  conflict.  Exceptions  are  Wyatt  and 
bidney  (sometimes)  and  Raleigh;  and  it  is  significant  that 
Ae  ^t^rs  who  write  on  them  here,  Mr.  Paul  Ghadburn, 
Mr.  C.  Henry  Warren,  Mr.  Wynyard  Browne,  all  make  thi 
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exceptional  claim  for  their  subjects  that  they  wrote  inti¬ 
mately  and  sincerely.  Mystical  and  introspLtive  poetry 
could  be  freely  found  in  ludor  England;  but  its  expLents 
were  not  the  most  successful  nor  the  most  typical.  What  we 
take  for  granted  in  the  seventeenth-centmy  poets,  in  the 
so  diei  poets  as  well  as  the  divines,  we  accept  as  a  compara- 
tiv  e  rarity  in  the  century  preceding.  ^ 

I  he  untroubled  and  conventional  accomplishment  of  the 

immts  of  the  sonp,  such  as  Cm.,  live  with  m  and  be  mj  love 
and  Have  you  seen  but  a  white  lily  grow,  complete,  and  are  almost 
inseparable  from,  the  words  they  express.  Mr.  Anthony 
btanden,  in  an  article  in  The  Gramophone  for  December  1934, 

poignantly  the  notes  of 
Wilhai  Byrd  s  Lullaby  my  sweet  little  baby  intensify  the  mean¬ 
ing  ot  the  words,  how  accurately  and  smoothly  the  melody 
follows  the  poetry.  It  was  a  pity  that  St.  George’s  singers, 
in  the  gnimophone  performance  of  this  carol,  could  not 
lecoicl  all  four  beautilul  verses.  Here  is  what  Byrd  said 
Jiimselt  a,bout  the  musical  inspiration  of  divine  words: 

illis  ipsis  sententijs  (vt  experiendo  didici)  adeo  abstrusa 
atq«.  recondita  VIS  inest ;  ut  diuina  cogitanti,  diligenterqa. 
ac  scrio  pcruolutanti  ;  nescio  c^uonam  modo,  aptissimi 
quiqae  numcn,  quasi  sponte  accurrant  sua.” 

Ihis  was  England’s  greatest  period  in  music,  and  a  period 
of  change  whose  first-fruits  in  the  newer  Italianate  secular 
school  appear  HI  the  splendid  crop  of  later  Elizabethan  com- 
earlier  period,  tienry  VIFs  and  Henry 
yin  s  reigns,  are  attributed  such  a  moving  ballad  as  The 
I  hue  Ravens  and  such  a  gay  dance  as  Sellenger^s  Round.  The 
gieat  church  composers  produce  steadily  from  about  1550 
onwards.  ^  England  was  famous  for  her  music  abroad,  she 
bi  cd  musicians  as  she  did  lyrists,  and  we  are  reminded  until 
It  IS  a  commonplace  that  the  Elizabethan  gentleman  could 
play  and  read  his  music  at  sight ;  that  music  was  essential 
to  a  rail  education  ;  and  that  the  Elizabethans  sang  natur¬ 
ally  and  spontaneously.  The  quality  of  the  singing  is  some- 
thing  wc  do  not  so  well  know,  for  William  Byrd  says  that 
the  benefit  of  a  good  voyce  ”  is  a  gift  “  so  rare  as  there  is 
not  one  among  a  thousand,  that  hath  it;  and  in  many,  that 
excellent  guift  is  lost,  because  they  want  Art  to  expresse 
Nature.”  It  was  no  matter  ;  the  madrigal  books  were  left 
about  m  barbers’  shops  as  the  Bystander  is  to-day.  Henry  VIII 
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could  play  the  flute  ;  and  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  contains  thirty-three  of  his  pieces  (Add.  MS., 
31,922).  Elizabeth  and  her  sister  Mary  both  learned  to 
play  the  virginals,  and  Elizabeth  was  proud  of  her  accom¬ 
plishment.  Music  is  also  a  universal  taste  to-day  ;  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  our  appreciation  and 
theirs.  We  listen  more  and  more  to  our  gramophones  and 
we  patiently  accept  whatever  the  wireless  offers.  The 
Elizabethans  had  the  craftsman’s  love  for  the  art,  because 
they  were  all  potential  performers.  Shakespeare  scattered 
musical  references  through  his  plays,  apparently  sure  that 
they  would  be  comprehended.  Many  of  his  similes  and 
metaphors  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  music.  He  men¬ 
tions  ‘  ‘  broken  music  ”  ;  he  uses  the  themes  of  folk-songs  to 
intensify  emotional  situations  ;  but  the  main  point  about  all 
his  references  and  all  the  music  of  the  period  is  that  it  was 
traditional  enough  to  serve  usefully  as  a  background  and 
accompaniment  to  a  theme.  It  was  still  somewhat  akin  to 
folk  music,  common  and  not  individual  property,  of  uni¬ 
versal  appeal,  and  still  allied  to  words  and  dancing. 

The  composers  of  the  age  are  just  at  the  stage  when  they 
express  individualism,  but  only  by  a  deeper  and  sincerer 
interpretation  of  the  universal  formula.  When  they  write 
musical  pieces,  for  their  own  sake,  pieces  such  as  Byrd’s 
The  Sellsy  they  are  pleasant  enough,  but  they  lack  the  re¬ 
solved  crisis  and  the  exaltation  of  the  true  autonomous  art. 
This  follows  from  Byrd’s  own  view,  perhaps  a  general  one, 
that  There  is  not  any  Musicke  of  Instruments  whatsoeiier, 
comparable  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  voyces  of  Men,” 
The  conventional  patterns  were  infinitely  refined  until  they 
were  able  to  express  intricate  subtleties  of  feeling  delicately 
and  finely  ;  but  the  musical  character  of  the  age  was  not  so 
much  stamped  with  great  musicians  as  it  was  saturated  with 
general  knowledge  and  appreciation. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  the  average  modern  public,  to  have 
the  music  by  heart  as  easily  as  we  have  the  verbal  lyrics 
because,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to  wait  upon  public 
performances,  and  in  the  second  place,  there  is  not  a  little 
Tudor  music  still  unedited.  Private  performers,  with  their 
lutes,  recorders  and  voices,  are  still  comparatively  few, 
although  they  are  increasing  in  numbers.  The  dozen  or  so 
01  Tudor  gramophone  records,  admirably  chosen  and  exe¬ 
cuted  though  they  be,  cannot  seriously  represent  the  vast 
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body  of  Tudor  composition  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  amount  of 
research  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  thirty  odd  years,  we 

must  not  forget  that  its  results  are  not  readily  available  to 
many  people  of  limited  time  and  expense.  From  the  com¬ 
posers  that  we  know  something  of,  we  can  feel  the  austerely 
English  quality  and  the  joyful  control.  Thomas  Tallis’ 

shoit  service  is^  still  used  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  its 
di^ity  still  fittingly  accompanies  the  solemnity  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  what  we  know  as  TalliP  Canon  (All 
praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night)  is  one  of  our  most 
familiar  and  beloved  hymns.  Lesser  composers  strengthen 
our  impression  of  finish  and  charm.  Giles  Farnaby,  for 
instance,  wrote  many  slender  pieces  of  exquisite  grace  ; 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  final  is  His  Rest  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  many  composers  was  William  Byrd.  He  was, 
if  not  excelling  in  all  types  of  music,  more  excellent  than 
anyone  else  in  composing  many  kinds.  They  thought  of 
him  in  his  time  as  the  Father  of  Musick,’’  and  he  pub- 
plished  the  first  English  madrigal  in  the  year  of  the  Armada. 
His  madrigals,  his  motets,  and  his  three  Masses  show  some¬ 
thing  of  the  roundness  of  the  later  type  of  composer.  The 
religious  works,  and  the  Gradualia  especially,  have  a  deep 
and  moving  serenity  and  sincerity.  It  is  remarkable  that 
nearly  all  the  great  musicians — the  noted  exception  is 
Orlando  Gibbons— still  clung  to  the  Roman  Faith;  and 
the  greatest  works  in  music  belong  to  the  ancient  ritual. 
Ihe  inspiration  of  the  music  was,  therefore,  different  from 
that  of  the  literature.  It  is  as  if  music  were  so  reflective 
and  so  echoing  that  it  is  often  a  step  or  two  behind  the  age  ; 
in  this  period  there  was  no  robust  and  discovering  pioneer 
spirit,  but  a  perhaps  more  valuable,  certainly  more  flawless, 
raising  of  formality  to  final  perfection.  This  is  not  to  decry 
Byrd  and  his  compeers.  What  they  did  with  their  medium 
is  beautiful  and  solemn,  and  Byrd’s  grave  pavane  for  the 
Earl  of  Salisbuij  is  completely  satisfying.  But  when  the 
composers  of  this  age  are  compared  with  Bach  or  Mozart, 
or  even  Debussy,  they  appear  to  be  composing  in  a  different 
and  ^  less  self-reliant  and  comparatively  light  medium. 
Music  was  still  not  so  much  an  art  for  itself  as  it  was  a 
means  of  accompaniment. 

The  other  arts  were  equally  a  background  to  the  social 
life,  and  only  when  they  are  utilitarian  arts  are  they  native. 
For  his  tomb  Henry  VII  imported  an  Italian  who  designed 
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the  beautiful  chapel  in  Westminster  'Abbey.  Wolsey  en¬ 
couraged  ,  institutional  architecture  in  his  various  founda- 
tions,  and  we  see  the  perpendicular  arch,  square  and  sturdy, 
as  a  fitting  frame  for  perpendicular  kings  and  prelates. 
It  is  no  frame  for  the  prayers  of  the  ascetic  and  austere* 
Church  architecture  decreased  in  suggestive  spirituality,  but 
domestic  architecture  showed  a  definite  and  sudden  pro¬ 
gress.  Houses  began  to  be  designed  for  comfort  and  social 
life  rather  than  for  fortification  and  defence.  The  stately 
homes  of  England  date  from  the  Tudor  period.  They  were 
filled  with  furniture  that  showed  a  duplicity  of  motive  and 
ideal.  The  tables  were  long,  beautifully  proportioned,  and 
massive;  the  chairs  were  solid  and  could  easily  accom¬ 
modate  a  padded  doublet  or  a  huge  farthingale;  but  they, 
like  much  of  Tudor  Gothic,  show  a  confusion  of  two  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  of  line  and  that  of  ornamentation.  The  greatest 
medieval  workmen  evidently  understood,  as  we  can  judge 
from  their  work,  that  sculpture  and  carving  were  subservient 
to  cleanness  of  line,  and  the  carving  actually  underlines  the 
essentially  clear  and  sweeping  shape.  The  flowing  lines  of 
medieval  design  give  way  in  the  Tudor  age  to  static  and 
finite  patterns  which  not  infrequently  detract  from  the  mas¬ 
sive  dignity  of  the  object  they  adorn,  chairs  or  tables  or  beds* 
Even  the  panelling,  so  fine  in  the  great  halls,  so  sombre  and 
impressive,  somewhat  distracts  the  eye  from  the  great  bare 
lines  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  squares.  It  was  a  grand  bluff 
age,  but  its  foible  was  decoration  and  elaboration.  It  is 
fortunate  that  most  of  the  portraiture  was  at  first  done  by 
foreign  artists.  Holbein  was  the  greatest  painter  and 
draughtsman  of  the  period,  and  the  plainness  and  honesty,  as 
well  as  the  consummate  skill,  of  his  representations  makes  his 
gallery  of  portraits  an  invaluable  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
period  as  well  as  a  unique  contribution  to  the  body  of  art. 
We  must  feel  more  dearly  for  More  when  we  sec  the  faces  of* 
his  daughters ;  and  the  paintings  of  Erasmus  and  others  give 
a  knowledge  of  the  period  that  the  written  record  could  not 
give  unaided.  After  taking  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  face  of 
Mary  Tudor,  at  her  reposeful  position,  her  resolute  shoulders, 
her  suffering  and  enduring  face,  with  its  steady  eyes,  we 
could  not  dismiss  her  as  a  cold  sanguinary.  But  as  the  vogue 
for  portraiture  becomes  more  and  more  adopted  by  English 
performers,  the  austerity  of  the  Tudor  portrait  gives  way  to 
the  inevitable  display.  We  can  only  perceive  Elizabeth^ 
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pomp.  It  IS  true  that  she  enjoyed  every  frill  and  everv 

ir  up  to^rchTti  these  dSl 

takes  up  too  much  of  the  canvas  so  that  the  austerity  of  the 

face  can  have  too  httle  of  our  attention.  The  same  is  true 

of  near  yalthe  later  portraits  ;  Sidney’s  portrait  LeicesteS 

Sm7ub,Vr7h»f  ?  I  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 

is  oridnSlv^n  b-'''  technique  and  taste.  The  fault 

owSr/n  the  fashion  of  the  age  ;  but  something  also 
traDD^d  bv  *^^^^^ot;rity  of  painters  who  were  misled  and 

o?tSr  suHccts  aT  obscuring  the  faces  and  postures 
oi  meir  subjects.  Art,  m  domestic  as  well  as  abstract  forms 

&Lw3l.  the  tim^of 

.  "^tiried  impressions  of  Tudor  England.  It  was 

a  contradictory  and  multifarious  age,  and  it  is  held  together 

HemJ  VlT '5  at  the  crucial  moment. 

-irr-N  ^  TJ  the  necessary  male  establishing  a  firm  mon- 

tineiual  rudely  estabhshed  a  Con- 

i  ^  ®  independence  and  weighty  value: 

Heniy  and  Anne  Boleyn  accomplished  a  Protestant  Church 
and  in  their  reign  the  English  had  thrown  off  the  bonds  of 
auAority  with  adolescence.  Edward,  by  his  minority  and 
feeblaiess,  had  allowed  for  the  expansion  of  popular  ideas- 
nd  Mary  uriderhned  and  emphasised  all  the  things  that  the 
new  England  most  hated.  It  was  left  for  Elizabeth  great- 

SaSttTof  m  S^^°<^tiaughter  of  a  Welsh- 

man  and  of  an  Irish  noblewoman,  daughter  of  tlie  Defender 

tbe*Rp^?^^  bourgeois  adventuress,  sister  to 

he  Reformed  young  Edward  as  well  as  to  the  fanatical 
Mary,  sister-in-law  to  Philip  of  Spain— it  was  left  for  her  to 

England.  She  drew  all  these 
divcise  threads  together,  and  she  brought  England  safely 
into  the  patli  of  adult  development.  After  she  had  reigned^ 
the  greatest  and  most  absolute  of  the  sovereigns  (though  she 
had  enough  wisdom  and  wit  to  dEsemble  her  absolute  will) 

“  independence  and  empire  was  safe. 

What  security  what  dignity,  what  glory  could  a  female 
give  to  a  nation  of  men  ?  ”  This  is  the  pertinent  (and  im¬ 
pertinent)  query  of  a  recent  book  on  Henry  VIII.  The 
secret  of  Hizabeth’s  success  lies  not  in  her  capacity  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  a  female,  but  in  her  very  female  nature  itself. 
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It  was  doubtless  as  well  that  Catherine  of  Aranon  never 
had  a  son.  What  could  a  half-Spaniard  have  made  of  the 
^nglaiid  of  this  moment  ?  The  consistent  and  logically 
bpanish  Mary  failed,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that 
a  brother  of  hers  might  have  done  better.  The  inconsistent 
dissembling,  half-Celtic  and  wholly  British  Elizabeth  was  the 
woman  for  the  hour.  She  was  so  great  a  sovereign  because 
she  was  the  right  person  at  the  right  time.  Undoubtedly  her 

n advantages  under  her  skilful 
contiol.  On  all  sides  the  new  woman,  the  typically  Re¬ 
nascence  woman  was  controlling  or  meddling  with  politics. 
There  was  Catherine  de  Medici,  Mary  of  Guise,  Mary 
Stewart;  but  these  contemporary  rulers  were  not  altogether 
such  as  to  give  people  confidence  in  female  rulers.  They 
were  also,  and  this  is  by  the  way,  all  married,  and  acquiesced 
m  the  medieval  ideal  of  woman.  A  newer  type  Vas  de- 
veloping.  Elizabeth,  without  her  Tudor  splendour,  even 
as  she  said  herself,  in  her  shift,  would  have  been  competent 
and  noticeable  anywhere.  She  represented  less  the  royal 
woman  of  her  time  than  the  common  women,  the  educated 

nettirorf  ^  ^  women.  Something  of  the  prejudice  against 
P  government  was  undoubtedly  removed  by  the 

has  pointed  out  that  the 

scomM  seme  virgin  ”  is  true  of  Elizabeth  in  no 

suShnite  thXnr\*^  T'"  Elizabeth  did 

uDtimate  the  worship  of  woman  that  had  previously  found 

S“d  bfc'amrf”  tZ 

Fhl  afe;  ?  monument  rather  than  a  figure.  But 
the  office  of  government  was  developing  and  a  radical 

£.¥teen“rimu«a*“  to 

reSed  longer 

they  began  to  rep-ard  tb  ^PP^“*^^?os  of  their  sovereigns,  for 

In  this  fmm  sovereign  as  their  representative. 

&st  and  ^ith  ^  of  others  put 

woman  co^W  hta  sympathetic  guiding  hand,  a 

woman  could  be  the  most  successful  experimenter  It  is 

rs  oi  Z  f 77”*.  to  ?S'for  the 

people.  The  care  for  .technique  of  humouring 

i 
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agreeable  mood,  is  part  of  woman’s  training  through  the 
ages.  Her  job  is  to  manage  households  and  tf  second  men’s 
interests.  Her  position  in  life  depends  upon  he7art  of 
sympaAy  and  good  management,  and  for  this  reason  women 
are  said  erroneously  to  be  more  unselfish  than  men,  whereas 

TheriltercsV  uSike"^?  technique  is  more  finished. 

liicir  interest,  unlike  that  of  men,  which  is  usually  abstract 

and  mentally  creative,  is  practical,  domestic,  tang^bk  aS 
realist.  The  woman’s  virtue  is  seen  in  Eliza^th’s  demotion 
to  her  people  and  in  her  national  domestic  economy,  derived 
fiom  her  grandfather  but  in  a  feminine  form. 

bhe  ivas  a  realist;  we  can  never  realise  Elizabeth  unless 
we  remember  Mistress  Quickly,  the  tangential  and  inconse¬ 
quential  ancestress  of  a  long  line  of  women  includinp-  Tane 
Austen  s  Miss  Bates,  innumerable  women  in  Dickens  and 
Sayers’  Miss  Climpson.  Mistress  Quickly  is 
the  best  of  them,  together  with  her  forerunner,  Alice  of  Bath 
She  almost  forgets  the  main  issue  in  her  realisation  of  the 
circumstances  of  it.  ^  She  remembers  that  Sir  John  promised 
to  make  her  Lady  Falstaff  (a  treat  we  should  have  enjoyed) 
less  well  than  she  remembers  that  Mrs.  Keech  came  in  aUhe 
time  of  the  proposal  for  a  mess  of  vinegar  and  a  dish  of 
prawns  And  when  Sir  John  dies,  she  deduces  his  approach¬ 
ing  death  horn  his  nose,  “  sharp  as  a  pen,”  his  fumbling  with 
^cets  and  playing  with  flowers,  his  babbling  of  green  fields 
This  IS  circumstantial  evidence;  it  shows  absorption  in 
reality  and  the  present  moment.  It  is  a  uniquely  feminine 
quality.  It  very  often  prevents  women  from  being  governed 
by  a  larger  end,  from  concentrating  and  subordinating  the 
means  to  the  end.  But  if  it  is  combined,  as  it  rarely  is,^with 
the  domination  by  a  large  thought,  common  in  men,  ii  pro- 
duces  rare  genius.  It  adds  richness  and  proportion  to  con- 
ccntiation,  and  it  is  one  manifestation  of  intuition  often 

iwSZr''"7  by  which  to  judge  rightly  on  a  first 

impression,  fhey  have  registered  almost  unconsciously  so 

°  conduct  and  physiognomy.  The  fitness 
ot  Llizabeth  for  her  complicated  and  energetic  England  is 
partly  produced  by  her  kinship  with  the  realism  and  irrele¬ 
vance  of  Mistress  Quickly.  She  retained  the  normal,  the 
commonplace,  the  homely  sense  of  life  along  with  her 
greater,  more  conspicuous  qualities.  We  find  her  recom¬ 
pensing  a  carter  who  commented  upon  the  womanly  indeci¬ 
sion,  the  involvement  in  the  moment,  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
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find  her  springing  to  bind  the  wound  of  an  am- 
bassador;  we  find  her  boxing  Burghley’s  ears,  and  seeW 

through.  Essex  s  flattering  letters.  ® 

The  unselfishness,  the  sense  of  reality,  these  were  commnr, 
female  attributes.  Alone  they  would  have  beeTmeSlS 
might  have  been  harmful.  She  differed  fromTe  tSv 
T^^sag^ng  a  larger  and  finer  end;  whi/e  she 
inf  the  majority  of  great  women,  broadly  speak¬ 

ing,  of  the  masculine  type,  m  realising  that  the  equality  of 
women  with  men  is  based  not  upon  totel  similarity  but  uLf 
a  fundamentally  different  way  of  approachine  life  cnml-u‘nr-,1 
with  an  intellectual  evenness  brffn  and 
realised  the  virtue  of  singleness  not  in  the  spirScommerda! 

Churd^if  file  example  of  tlie 

nurch,  m  the  laws  laid  down,  in  wisdom,  for  its  Driest^ 

domSntUZfaW^^ 

Sofef  Hof  Se  mfd  Leiee's to  wa" 

Wlf,  allowing  the  gr^rp^pTe 

always  so  behaved  myself,”  W  said,  “  that  under  God  T 

strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loval 
hearts  and  goodwill  of  my  subjects.”  That  is  the  relianr7nf 

th?a4cfe„' Tte'Toc? 

SrwXhTve  be  fte 

people’s  love  but  shf  w^o  m  upen  fier 

trolled.  In  her  whole-hearted  single-imnded,  self-con- 
in  her  resolute  furtherance  of  of  England’s  necessity, 

saint  as  Joan  of  Arf  But  h^  ^  national 

the  abstract  Me^were  SiS^fSI!' 

them  to  Drake  and  BurESS  "  f  she  left 

concerning  herself  with  rtie  ^  Walsingham  and  Parker, 

Ch00s4  thrLr Cbf 

the  truest  picture  of^he  aee  invnlvid*  ®  ^°^^fi.^°gother  give 
tribution.  It  was  nnt  difficulty  of  dis- 

selection  to  the  different  r^LTfd'af  ^  TT  of 

gories  of  characters.  We  did  attemnt  tn  ° 
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from  the  Renascence  classical  and  Italian  influences  ana 
leading  on  towards  the  mature  and  formal  high  comedy  of 
Shakespeare’s  middle  period.  Essex  is  interesting  as  a  type 
of  the  young  and  foolhardy  courtier,  with  flamboyant 
manners  and  military  ambitions;  while  Burbage,  a  little  late 
for  the  period,  represents  the  practical  side  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage.  Another  set  of  figures  in  this  book  is  conspicuous  not 
so  much  for  the  loftiness  of  the  individual  as  for  his  expression 
and  summing-up  of  a  side  of  Elizabethan  life.  Peter  Went¬ 
worth  shows  the  importance  of  parliamentary  development, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  that  of  commerce.  Robert  Kett, 
the  obscure  Norfolk  gentleman,  shows  in  his  career  the 
sombre  current  of  the  affairs  of  the  smaller  people  all  over 
the  English  country.  John  Foxe  speaks  for  the  humble 
people  again,  dealing  with  their  religious  development;  and 
two  things,  the  fact  that  his  book  was  in  every  church  along 
with  the  Bible,  and  the  picture  of  contemporary  rustic 
manners  in  that  book,  make  him  an  invaluable  study  for  tb 
undertones  of  the  period.  Richard  Hooker,  so  much  a 
individual,  yet  shows  the  increase  in  intellectual  thought  ii 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  in  fact  leads  on  to  the  autonomous 
attitude  of  the  seventeenth-century  divines. 

Others  are  included  who  might  have  been  omitted  and  to 
whose  inclusion  critics  may  take  exception.  John  Skelton 
though  not  a  great  poet,  is  important  as  an  early  poet  air 
for  his  odd  versification  and  reflection  of  the  times.  Mar- 
Queen  of  Scots,  it  may  be  objected,  was  not  Englisli.  Bu 
she  was  Tudor  as  well  as  Guise,  and  her  claim  to  the  Englisl 
throne,  together  with  her  religion  and  her  political  troubles, 
made  her  seriously  affect  the  trend  of  Elizabeth’s  policy. 
With  her,  both  influential  and  representative  as  well  as 
intensely  interesting  as  a  man,  comes  John  Knox.  Finally, 
Trancis  Bacon  and  Ben  Jonson  were  included  after  judicial 
consideration,  although  they  are  usually  regarded  as  Jaco- 
bean,  and  did  their  greatest  work  after  Elizabeth’s  death, 
they  died  late;  but  they  were  Tudor  bred,  and  certain  quali- 
ues  of  their  work  both  illuminate  and  conclude  Tude 
England.  There  are  several  obvious  omissions  for  a  full 
picture  of  the  period.  Hans  Holbein  would  have  shown 
something  of  the  art  of  the  early  period ;  but  he  was  a 
loragner,  and  there  was  no  sufficiently  pre-eminent  Engli*  ' 
artist  Erasmus  was  also  a  foreigner,  and  More  and  Coh 
sufticiently  show  the  humanist  culture.  William  Byrd 
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.“^would  have  been  an  excuse  for  treating  Elizabethan  music; 
but  he  was  left  out  for  several  reasons,  the  chief  being  that  he 
'was  not  so  much  proportionately  greater  than  Tallis,  Dow- 
__land,  Morley,  Orlando  Gibbons  as  to  warrant  his  in- 
'clusion.  ^  A  great  deal  of  his  characteristic  work  was  done 
after  Elizabeth,  though  much  also  before.  Furthermore, 
■theoretical  criticism  of  music  is  always  difficult  and  in- 
'adequate,  especially  for  a  general  public.  Finally,  John 
Dee,  the  Queen  s  Astrologer,  would  have  made  an  attractive 
subject  for  an  essay,  but  there  was  no  room  for  him.  We  did 
'actually  keep  Byrd  and  Dee  in  reserve,  sometimes  half  hop¬ 
ing  that  somebody  would  fall  out  so  that  one  of  these  mi^ht 
fall  in.  ^ 

;  ■  It  was  a  great  age.  And  this  is  a  good  representative 
.selection  of  its  greatness.  _We  have  not  added  bibliographies 
^ither  here  or  with  the  individual  essays.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  book  is  not  educational.  The  standard  works  on  the 
Aeriod  concerning  politics,  music,  painting,  literature,  are 
^  veil  known,  and  it  would  verge  on  the  platitudinous  to  cite 
such  landmarks  and  beacons  as  the  works  of  Professors 
'A.  F.  Pollard  and  Conyers  Read  and  Sir  Edmund  Chambers, 
Sir  Richard  Terry  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Fcllowes.  Nor  do 
'  J)ccialists  need  to  be  told  where  they  can  find  the  first-hand 
sources.  The  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  literary  and  personal 
'criticism,  and  its  whole  vitality  depends  upon  its  successful 
transmission  of  original  and  individual  feeling,  based  in 
■greater  or  less  degree  upon  facts.  Here  we  must  close  with 
■“a  caution  that  this  introduction  is  to  be  taken,  not  referen- 
tially  and  reverentially,  as  a  portent,  but  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  meant,  as  a  discourse  expressive  of  personal  opinion. 
Our  opinions  are  valueless  except  as  a  record  of  personal 
experience,  but  as  this  they  may  possibly  stimulate  others. 

K.  G. 
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niau,  Will  j)i()biil)ly  hava  viu'y  lalsc  conceptions  oF  his  thoughts  and  purposes. 
\Ai'liut  they  will  c.iil  by  his  name  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  fiction  of  their 
own  fancy,,  autl  not  his  portrait  at  all”— G.  Santayana,  Tim  Life  of  Reason, 
I,  247. 
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by  C.  El.  WILLIAMS 


OF  all  the  achievements  of  Henry  VII,  that  which  was 
most  significant  has  received  least  notice.  He  was 
the  creator  of  a  legend.  From  the  early  years  of  his  reign 
ae  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  impose  upon  his  con- 
emporaries  a  picture  of  what  he  wanted  them  to  think  he 
.'ally  was.  He  was  not  wholly  unsuccessful. 

The  first  full-length  description  of  him,  in  nervously 
/hrased,  forceful  prose,  will  be  found  in  the  funeral  sermon 
reached  on  May  lo,  1509,  by  Bishop  John  Fisher,  who  had 
leen  Henry’s  trusty  adviser.  In  it  Henry  was  depicted  just 
-s  he  would  have  wished.  He  is  the  ideal  king  compouiided 
>f  all  the  virtues ;  singularly  wise  in  the  practice  of  politics, 
with  a  quick  and  ready  wit,  a  pithy  intelligence,  and  a  good 
nemory;  a  man  of  wide  experience,  deliberate  in  action, 
vise  in  counsel,  fluent  in  several  tongues,  attractive  in  per- 
on,  the  father  of  a  charming  and  accomplished  family,  the 
illy  and  equal  of  European  monarchs,  a  Hng  feared  by  foes, 
)beyed  by  subjects,  powerful  not  only  because  of  his  virtues 
>ut  also  because  of  his  incomparable  wealth.  It  is  true  that 
i'e  are  listening  to  a  Nunc  dimittis',  but,  as  we  shall  see,  some 
>f  the  qualities  here  delineated  were  precisely  those  that 
lenry  strove  most  strenuously  to  persuade  contemporaries 
e  possessed. 

This  was  the  legend  as  it  passed  into  history  to  be  appro- 
f  sated  by  a  master  artist.  When  Francis  Bacon  had  worked 
is  will  on  it,  literature  was  the  richer  by  an  essay  in 
iography  that  fixed  for  all  time  the  main  outlines  of  the 
,  rst  Tudor  monarch.  Bacon  put  it  into  final  shape  in  1621 , 
H  the  year  of  his  disgrace,  when  he  had  turned  for  relief 
om  his  anxieties  to  a  subject  that  could  give  him  pleasure, 
le  had  long  been  drawn  towards  Henry  VII,  because  he 
■aw  in  him  one  of  the  best  sort  of  wonders,  a  wonder  for 
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wise  men.  As  a  portrait,  his  Henry  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Fisher’s  as  a  Rembrandt  does  to  an  Italian  primitive. 
The  lights  are  deftly  exploited'.  There  are  more  shadows 
to  throw  them  into  relief.  This  is  a  king  “  sad,  serious,  and 
full  of  thoughts,”  suspicious,  capable  of  employing  “  flies 
and  familiars  ”  to  ferret  out  plots,  studious  rather  than 
learned,  not  much  given  to  pleasure,  a  man  of  action 
(“  what  he  minded  he  compassed  ”),  a  dispenser  of  justice 
save  where  the  King  himself  was  a  party,  merciful,  “  but  the 
less  blood  he  drew  the  more  he  took  of  treasure,”  for  his 
mind  was  set  on  accumulating  it.  That  strain  of  avarice. 
Bacon  says,  was  variously  interpreted  by  men,  for  some’ 
thought  it  was  done  to  keep  his  subjects  low,  others  that  he 
wished  to  leave  his  son  a  golden  fleece,  some  that  he  had 
designs  on  foreign  parts,  “but  those  perhaps  shall  come 
nearest  the  truth  that  find  not  their  reasons  so  fiir  off,  but 
rather  impute  it  to  nature,  age,  peace,  and  a  mind  fixed 
Upon  no  other  ambition  or  pursuit.” 

There  is  no  gaiiisaying  the  mastery  of  the  portrait.  But 
while  we  read  it  with  pleasure,  we  shall  do  well  to  accept  it 
with  caution,  remembering  that  Bacon  was  writing  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twelve  years  after  Henry’s  death  when 
the  materials  at  his  command^  though  varied,  were  not  alto- 
gether  reliable.  So,  with  all  his  sources  before  him.  Bacon 
was  nearer  the  legend  than  he  was  to  Henry.  What  he 
had  portrayed  others  copied,  and  as  is  ever  the  case,  the 
likeness^  became  fainter  in  the  process.  The  colours  lost 
t  eir  original  freshness,  the  drawing  fell  out  of  perspective, 
caricature  crept  in,  until  at  last,  when  Bacon  had  become 
tor  most  men  only  a  name,  the  popular  conception  of  Henry 
was  that  of  a  petty,  mean-spirited  sHnflint,  lacking  all  those 
qualities  of  kingliness  that  make  impressive,  though  not 
always  attractive,  the  other  members  of  his  house. 

This  was  a  dreary  end  to  the  legend  Henry  had  cultivated 
with  so  much  care;  but  it  had  done  its  work  ere  ever  Bacon 
wrote.  The  historian  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it,  since  the 
problem  that  it  sets  him  is  one  that  seems  wellnigh  im¬ 
possible  to  solve  It  is  the  baffling  one  concealed  in  the 
question,  What  bnd  of  a  man  was  this  King? 

Now,  if  anyone  under-estimates  the  difficulty  of  that 
question,  let  him  explore  the  limits  within  which  Henry’s 

coS^i^aT?^^  in  some  cases  the 

omplete  absence,  of  those  types  of  manuscripts  that  are 
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the  especial  preserve  of  the  biographer  (letters,  diaries, 
speeches,  may  be  suggested  as  examples)  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  out  the  human  qualities  of  the  personalities 
of  the  period.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  material 
on  which  the  biographer  can  draw.  It  is,  admittedly,  not  the 
kind  that  lends  itself  to  speedy  results;  much  of  it  is  not 
prepossessing;  but  its  very  nature  dictates  to  some  extent 
a  biographer’s  methods.  For  it  consists  in  the  main  of 
documents  containing  entries  of  receipts  and  expenditure, 
of  account-books,  memoranda  made  by  royal  officials,  and 
warrants  authorising  government  agents  to  make  payments. 
Such  records  yield  rich  stores  of  facts,  .and  joined  to  the 
shrewd  comments  made  by  foreigners,  hidden  away  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  reign,  they  make  up  the 
materials  on  which  biographer  and  historian  must  work. 

It  is  necessary  to  realise  the  nature  of  this  historical 
evidence,  because  it  affects  the  question  of  Henry’s  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  shows  why  his  real  personality  seems  doomed 
to  be  for  all  time  something  of  a  mystery.  It  is  as  though 
one  were  to  take  away  from  the  biographer  of  a  modem 
statesman,  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  subject’s  intimate  papers, 
and  were  to  leave  him  to  compile  his  memoir  from  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  bills,  and  the  stubs  of  a  few  cheque-books.  The  result 
would  be  an  unconvincing  sketch,  lacffing  life,  and  conveying 
but  a  feeble  impression  of  what  the  living  man  must  have 
been.  So  with  Henry  VII.  It  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct 
the  subtleties  of  his  psychological  equipment,  for  we  have 
too  few  intimate  revelations  on  which  to  work.  We  can 
only  use  the  accomplished  facts  of  his  policy  to  suggest  the 
paradoxes  of  his  character,  and  to  show  that  he  was — as 
seems  extremely  likely — a  far  more  complex  piece  of  human 
mechanism  than  some  of  his  more  dogmatic  biographers 
have  appreciated.  To  return  to  the  analogy  of  painting, 
modern  portraits  of  Henry  must  be  impressionistic,  rather 
than  copies  in  the  grand  traditional  manner.  A  sentence 
from  an  ambassador’s  letter  will  now  and  then  supply  a 
dash  of  bright  colour,  an  entry  in  an  account  book  may 
suggest  a  line  here  or  a  curve  there,  a  warrant  for  payment 
will  sometimes  supply  an  unsuspected  shade.  The  colours 
on  the  palette  may  be  good  in  quality,  but  they  will  be 
limited  in  quantity,  and  Henry’s  personality  will  have  to  be 
suggested  rather  than  depicted  in  detail.  And  yet,  some  of 
the  results  that  might  be  achieved  by  methods  such  as  these 
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show  that,  useful  as  Henry  found  his  legend,  there  were 
several  features  in  it  which  did  not,  apparently,  correspond 
to  the  facts. 

The  bronze  efBgy  of  Henry,  by  Pietro  Torregiano,  which 
is  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  suggests — that  is,  if 
it  can  be  taken  as  a  model — a  slender  man  of  little  more 
than  average  height,  and  the  clean-shaven  features  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of  Henry,  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  painted  by  an  unknown  Flemish 
artist.  In  the  latter,  the  face  is  that  of  a  strong,  serious, 
mildly  whimsical,  man.  The  stern  set  mouth  gives  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  meanness.  There  are  reserves  of  force¬ 
fulness  in  the  firm  chin,  and  the  eyes  look  out  a  little  sadly, 
as  though  the  trials  of  his  early  adventurous  years  and  the 
responsibilities  of  kingship  had  left  him  disillusioned  and 
weary  of  the  strenuous  search  after  security.  It  is  likely  that 
the  strain  left  its  rnark  on  his  physique.  Quite  early  in  his 
reign  the  legate  Giglis  wrote  to  Innocent  VII  that  the  King, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  needed  a  dispensation  authorising 
him  to  eat  meat  on  fast  days.  Certainly,  throughout  the 
reign  a  group  of  doctors  and  apothecaries  found  Henry  lavish 
m  his  payments  for  gifts  and  wages,  and  in  the  accounts  there 
are  repeated  references  to  expenditure  on  heavy  quantities 
of  medicines,  spices,  “  and  other  apotecary  ”  for  the  King’s 
use.  Indications  of  a  premature  old  age  were  not  missed 
by  those  who  observed  Henry  critically;  “  Old  for  his  years, 
but  young  for  the  sorrowful  life  he  has  led,”  said  Ayala  the 
Spaniard:  “Henry,”  wrote  an  observer  in  1499,  at  the 
time  when  Ralph  Wilfordj  son  of  a  London  cordwainer,  was 
hanged  for  trying  to  turn  into  reality  his  dreams  that  he  was 
a  royal  prince,  “  Henry  has  aged  so  much  during  this  last 
two  weeks  that  he  seems  twenty  years  older.”  There  comes 
a  pathetic  flash  of  self-revelation  in  a  letter  of  uncertain  date 
wntten  by  the  King  to  his  mother.  What  the  “  most  humble 
and  loving  son  ”  touched  upon  in  that  document  is  obscure 
business  that  need  not  be  our  concern.  It  is  the  postscript 
mat  illuminates  and  wins  our  sympathy* 

“  Madame,  I  have  encumbered  you  now  with  this 
my  long  writing,  but  methinks  that  I  can  do  no  less 
considering  that  it  is  so  seldom  that  I  do  write,  where- 
ore  1  do  beseech  you  to  pardon  me,  for  verily,  madame, 
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my  sight  is  nothing  so  perfect  as  it  has  been,  and  I  know 
that  it  will  appayre  daily  wherefore  I  trust  that  you  will 
not  be  displeased  though  I  write  not  so  often  with  mine 
own  hand,  for  on  my  faith  I  have  been  three  days  or  I 
could  make  an  end  of  this  letter.” 

“  On  my  faith  ”  (it  was  Henry’s  favourite  oath),  this  is  no 
man  of  destiny  to  stride  with  ringing  footsteps  down  the 
corridors  of  time. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  physical  obstacles  in  Henry’s 
way,  he  was  determined  to  surmount  them  in  order  to  leave 
an  impression  of  his  kingliness  upon  contemporaries.  What 
could  be  done  by  the  wearing  of  rich  clothes,  by  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  display  of  jewels,  by  insistence  upon  formal  ceremonial¬ 
ism,  by  lavish  hospitality  and  wise  expenditure,  all  this 
should  be  done.  To  his  interest  in  fine  clothes  and  jewels 
his  account  books  bear  eloquent  testimony.  Some  of  the 
documents  we  meet  read  like  the  lading  bills  of  a  firm  of 
wholesale  drapers.  Here  is  one,  drawn  from  a  warrant 
authorising  the  payment  of  ;{)550  qj-.  2d.  (no  small  sum  in 
modern  money)  for  cloth  supplied  by  a  Florentine  for  the 
King’s  use.  The  details  are  set  out  at  length :  one  piece  of 
white  cloth  of  gold,  twenty-five  and  three-quarter  yards 
long ;  one  of  green  cloth  of  gold,  thirty-seven  yards  long ;  a 
piece  of  crimson  cloth  of  gold,  thirty-one  yards  long ;  another 
forty-three  and  a  half  yards  long;  a  piece  of  red  cloth  of 
gold,  seventeen  and  a  quarter  yards  long ; — all  at  thirty-six 
shillings  and  eightpence  the  yard ;  a  piece  of  purple  cloth  of 
gold,  fifteen  and  a  half  yards  long,  at  ten  marks  the  yard; 
a  piece  of  crimson  satin,  thirty-two  yards  at  twenty  shillings 
the  yard ;  sixteen  pieces  of  tawny  satin  at  eleven  shillings  the 
yard ;  twenty  yards  of  black  satin  and  another  piece  of  thirty- 
two  yards ;  twelve  and  a  quarter  yards  of  tawny  velvet,  and 
seventeen  yards  of  black  velvet;  a  dozen  pieces  of  “Bukram” 
at  six  shillings  and  eightpence  the  piece.  .  .  .  The  list 
goes  on,  but  this  will  be  sufficient  for  most  readers!  Not 
infrequent  are  orders  to  deliver  in  all  haste  for  the  King’s 
use  such  things  as  a  riding  gown  of  nine  yards  of  tawny 
velvet  trimmed  with  black  fur,  six  hats  of  different  colours, 
and  three  bonnets.  The  King’s  hat-band  might,  apparently, 
cost  him  four  shillings  in  the  money  of  the  time,  and  he  was 
capable  of  spending  thirty  pounds  on  a  collar  of  gold  for 
himself.  Nor  was  it  only  of  his  own  appearance  that  he 
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was  mindful.  “  Our  derest  wyf  the  Quene  ”  is  constantly- 
receiving  presents  of  cloth  or  fur,  his  children  and  members 
of  his  household  likewise  have  their  gifts.  Even  the  royal 
buckhounds  were  dressed  to  the  part,  witness  an  order  to 
recoup  the  yeoman  of  the  buckhounds  for  money  spent  “  in 
buying  eight  colers  of  silk  garnished  with  Crowns,  Roses, 
floures  de  luys,  and  other  our  bagieux  [badges]  for  our  said 
buckhounds,  price  the  piece  of  the  said  colers  three  shillings 
and  four  pence.” 

Such  hints  of  Henry’s  expenditure,  illustrating  his  love  of 
fine  things,  find  corroboration  in  the  more  specific  descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  ostentation  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  com¬ 
ments  of  foreign  observers.  Now  and  again  an  ambassador 
will  speak  of  a  royal  reception,  sketching  the  King,  as  he 
leans  against  a  tall  gilt  chair  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  in 
a  small  hall  hung  with  very  handsome  tapestry.  Henry 
wears  a  violet-coloured  gown  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
a  collar  of  many  jewels,  in  his  cap  a  large  diamond  and  a 
most  beautiful  pearl.  Or  again,  he  gives  an  audience  to  the 
Milanese  ambassador,  standing  by  a  royal  seat  adorned  with 
cloth  of  gold. 

Beside  the  multitude  of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  six 
bishops,  the  Cardinal  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  were  also  present.  .  .  .  His  Majesty,  in 
addition^  to  his  wonderful  presence,  was  adorned  with 
a  most  rich  collar,  full  of  great  pearls,  and  many  other 
jewels,  in  four  rows,  and  in  his  bonnet  he  had  a  pear- 
shaped  pearl  which  seemed  to  me  something  most  rich !  ” 

“  There  is  no  country  in  the  world,”  writes  a  Spaniard, 
where  Queens  live  with  greater  pomp  than  in  England, 
where  they  have  as  many  court  officers  as  the  King”: 
while  Puebla  describes  how  he  “  went  at  an  unexpected  hour 
to  the  Queen  whom  we  found  with  two  and  thirty  companions 
of  angelical  appearance,  and  all  we  saw  there  seemed  very 
magnificent  and  in  splendid  style.” 

This  magnificence  was  not  reseiwed  for  ambassadorial 
receptions  alone.  Henry  never  spared  expense  for  festivi¬ 
ties,  and  during  his  reign  all  opportunities  were  taken  for 
making  the  naost  of  such  occasions.  Notes  of  expenses  for 
myal  christenings,  coronations,  marriages,  festivals  like  St. 
George  s  Day,  Saint  David’s  Day,  and  Twelfth  Night,  appear 
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regularly  in  the  accounts.  Here  it  is  a  payment  of  forty 
-pounds  for  “  thordeyning  and  preparing  of  disguysings  for 
oure  disporte  ayenst  the  fest  of  Gristemas  ” ;  there  the  Queen 
“  oure  most  dere  -^^f  ”  receives  forty  marks  to  spend  on 
celebrations ;  now  it  is  a  bill  for  provisions,  or  a  sum  to  be 
spent  on  the  equipment  of  the  royal  barges  with  banners 
and  streamers  in  readiness  for  a  pageant  on  the  Thames. 
On  such  occasions  there  was  no  stint  of  hospitality.  The 
author  of  the  Italian  Relation  was  impressed  by  what  he  saw : 

“  Though  frugal  to  excess  in  his  own  person  (Henry) 
does  not  change  any  of  the  ancient  usages  of  England 
at  his  court,  keeping  a  sumptuous  table,  as  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  twice  that  your  Magnificence 
dined  there,  when  I  judged  that  there  might  be  from  six 
to  seven  hundred  persons  at  dinner.  And  his  people 
say  that  His  Majesty  spends  upon  his  table  ,£14,000 
sterling  annually  .  .  .  and  it  is  possible  that  his  own 
personal  expenses,  those  of  his  Queen  and  of  his 
children,  and  the  military  escort  who  compose  his 
guard,  and  are  from  150  to  200  in  number,  besides  the 
many  civilities  that  he  pays  to  foreigners,  may  amount 
to  ^20,000  sterling  as  it  is  said  they  do.” 


On  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  princess, 
Catherine,  in  England,  someone  writes  : 

“  In  Flanders  many  a  Spaniard  has  died  from  starva¬ 
tion.  But  I  tell  you  that  as  many  as  like  may  come  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  none  of  them  will  die  of 
hunger.  If  they  die  it  will  be  from  too  much  eating. 
Such  ai  stock  of  provisions  is  laid  in  that  nothing  will  be 
wanting,” 

These  descriplidnsAvill  be  enough  to  belie  the  traditional 
belief  that  Henry  was  a  skinflint.  If  they  were  not,  there 
would  be  another  way  of  disproving  the  accusation.  Not  a 
little  of  the  contempt  with  which  men  have  viewed  him,  has 
arisen  from  the  knowledge  that  he  had  the  bourgeois  habit 
of  making  a  careful  note  of  his  day-to-day  petty  cash  ex¬ 
penses.  The  mere  thought  of  such  a  thing  damns  him  for 
ever  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  have  kings  move  in 
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splendid  isolation,  freed  from  the  niggardly  considerations 
and  economic  cares  that  darken  their  own  lives.  But  such 
a  view  is  far  too  superficial.  It  is  not  the  keeping  of 
accounts  that  is  really  significant.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
entries  themselves  that  is  revealing.  And  Henry’s^  show  a 
king  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the  legend.  They  are 
worth  a  glance,  even  though  we  cannot  here  do  more  than 
provide  a  few  specimens. 

Some  of  the  entries  mirror  him,  for  instance,  as  a  king  who 
had  his  pleasures — though  he  took  them  seriously.  He  liked 
to  chance  his  luck  as  well  as  his  skill,  and  when  he  lost  he 
made  a  note  of  the  fact.  So  the  entries  read — “  lost  at  the 
buttes  (archery)  to  my  lorde  Marques,  “  for  the  kinges 

loss  at  chess  13  shillings  and  fourpence.”  When  he  was  at 
Taunton  engaged  in  crushing  Warbeck’s  rebellion  he  seems 
to  have  relieved  his  mind  from  the  burdens  of  politics  by 
heavy  plunging,  “  for  the  kinges  losse  at  cardes  at  Tauncton 
”.  He  would  lose  anything  from  thirty  shillings  to  seven 
pounds  fifteen  at  dice  play.  His  games  of  tennis  were  not 
cheap  nor  were  his  shots,  it  would  appear,  always  accurate— 
“  item  for  the  kinges  losse  at  tenes  twelve  shillings ;  item  for 
losse  of  balles  there  three  shillings.”  He  was  generous,  too, 
in  his  rewards  to  the  stream  of  entertainers  who  helped  the 
members  of  the  royal  household  to  enjoy  themselves.  To 
his  minstrel  troupe,  “  to  one  that  tumbled  before  the  king  ”  ; 
“  to  one  that  joculed  before  the  king  ”  ;  “  to  a  woman  that 
singeth  with  a  fidell “to  a  little  maiden  that  danceth” ; 
“  to  Newark  for  making  of  a  song  ” ;  to  Morris  dancers,  to 
John  English,  Edward  Maye,  Richard  Jakson  and  John 
Hamond,  “  lez  pleyers  of  the  Kinges  interludes  ” — these  arc 
only  a  few  of  the  many  entries  that  throw  a  light  on  the 
amusements  of  which  the  King  was  fond.  The  royal  family 
was  musical.  The  King  often  bought  musical  instruments 
for  the  children.  His  son  Henry  was  an  expert  performer  on 
lute,  organ,  and  harpsichord,  while  he  was  also  trained  in  the 
theory  of  music,  so  that  in  youth  he  composed  songs  of  quite 
considerable  merit.  Judged  by  his  tips,  Henry’s  musical 
tastes  were  catholic.  He  would  reward  equally  lavishly 
trumpeters,  wandering  musicians  who  performed  before 
him  on  the  violin,  the  organ,  the  harp — even  the  noise  of 
bagpipes  was  not  too  much  for  him  to  show  his  gratitude 
to  those  who  perpetrated  it ! 

While  such  recreations  passed  away  evening  hours  and 
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festivals  in  the  royal  household,  Henryks  real  passion  was: 
for  outdoor  sport  of  a  more  serious  kind.  Like  the  Emperor^ 
Francis  Joseph,  with  whom  he  would  seem  to  have  much  in 
common,  Henry  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  field  sports, 
and  many  are  the  hints  which  reveal  his  keenness.  By  no 
means  all  his  time  was  spent  in  the  business  of  kingship,  and 
it  is  indicative  of  his  love  of  country  life  that  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  at  his  hunting  lodge  at  Sonning,  or  in  Windsor 
Forest,  Enfield  Chase,  the  New  Forest,  or  Woodstock. 

There  is  not  much  evidence  on  which  to  base  an  estimate 
of  Henry’s  attitude  to  things  intellectual.  True,  he  was  not 
a  man  on  the  left  wing  of  the  new  intellectual  movement 
that  was  stirring  during  his  reign.  He  was  a  most  loyal  son 
of  the  Church,  whose  piety  and  superstitious  belief  in  relics 
and  miracles  rivalled  that  of  the  most  orthodox.  (Those 
he  cherished  most  were  a  piece  of  the  Holy  Cross  brought 
from  Greece,  and  the  leg  of  his  favourite  Saint  George, 
which  had  been  captured  by  Louis  of  France  at  the  siege 
of  Milan.  These  Henry  left  in  his  will  to  the  altar  before 
his  tomb.)  But  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  he 
was  not  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  age.  It  was  one  of  life 
in  things  of  the  mind.  Those  who  think  that  the  glories  of 
the  English  Renaissance  came  only  after  Henry’s  death  are 
mistaken.  It  was  in  1499  that  Erasmus,  the  great  humanist, 
gave  his  impressions  of  the  England  of  Henry  VII  in  words 
that  deserve  to  be  quoted.  To  Robert  Fisher  in  Italy  he 
wrote  from  London: 

“  Well !  you  will  say  ‘  how  does  our  dear  England 
suit  you?  ’  If  you  have  any  confidence  in  my  word  at 
all,  dear  Robert,  pray  believe  me  in  this,  that  nothing 
ever  pleased  me  so  much.  I  found  the  climate  here 
so  very  mild  and  healthful,  and  so  much  refinement 
and  erudition,  not  of  the  trite  and  commonplace,  but 
of  the  abstruse,  accurate,  and  classic,  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  that  now  I  no  longer  sigh  for  Italy  except  to 
visit  it  simply.  When  I  hear  my  friend  Colet  I  seem 
to  be  listening  to  Plato  himself.  Who  does  not  admire 
in  Grocyn  his  absolute  mastery  of  the  sciences?  What 
judgment  more  acute,  more  lofty,  or  more  penetrating 
than  that  of  Linacre?  Has  nature  ever  created  a 
gentler,  sweeter,  or  happier  character  than  that  of 
Thomas  More?  But  why  need  I  go  over  the  rest  of 
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the  catalogue?  It  is  v/onderful  to  say  what  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  dense  crop  of  classical  literature  is  flourish¬ 
ing  here.  ...” 

This,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  England  of  Heni'y  VII, 
and  these  were  the  men  with  whom  the  King  and  his  family 
came  into  close  contact.  It  may  be  true  that  Henry  him¬ 
self,  immersed  in  the  cares  of  his  lifework,  had  little  time  or 
inclination  to  be  in  the  van  of  the  movement,  but  he  was 
not  ranged  on  the  opposite  side.  Thanks  possibly  to  his 
mother,  the  Lady  Margaret,  a  lover  of  cultui'e  and  founder 
of  colleges,  whose  influence  upon  him  was  great,  Henry 
allowed  his  children  to  benefit  from  what  was  going  on  in 
English  education.  They  were  given  teachers  like  Bernard 
Andre,  poet  and  historian,  Giles  d’Ewes,  the  Poet  Laureate 
Skelton.  They  were  brought  into  touch  with  the  best  of 
the  court  personnel.  There  are  little  sketches  that  tell  us 
much.  There  is  the  Milanese  ambassador’s  account  of  the 
King’s  eldest  son,  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  “  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  but  taller  than  his  years  would  warrant,  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  grace,  and  very  ready  in  speaking 
Latin.”  There  is  Erasmus’s  description  of  how  Thomas 
More  took  him  to  see  the  royal  children,  the  nine-year-old 
Henry,  and  his  sisters;  how  More  presented  the  young 
Henry  with  some  writing ;  how  Erasmus  was  angry  because 
he  had  nothing  to  offer,  not  having  been  warned  it  would 
be  expected,  “  especially  as  the  boy  sent  me  a  little  note, 
while  we  were  at  dinner,  to  challenge  something  from  my 
pen  ” ;  and  how  he  went  home,  and  “  in  the  Muses’  spite  from 
whom  I  had  been  so  long  divorced,  finished  the  poem  within 
three  days.”  The  royal  accounts,  too,  give  brief  hints  that 
have  point — here  a  note  of  payments  for  books  and  binding, 
or  alterations  in  the  royal  library,  of  which  Quintin  Poulet 
was  librarian.  We  know  of  patronage  to  Wynkin  de  Worde, 
and  the  printer  Pynson,  while  Peter  Artois,  a  native  of 
oavoy,  was  given  the  office  of  King’s  stationer,  with  licence 
to  import  books  both  printed  and  manuscript,  and  to  sell 
gem  free  of  customs  dues.  In  a  word,  the  England  of 
Henry  VII  was  the  England  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
King  was  no  stranger  to  the  movement.  If  he  was  not  a 
great  intellectual  leader,  he  had  his  place  in  the  changes; 
aig  one  ag  at  any  rate,  found  in  him  a  steady  patron, 
nere  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  keen  interest  in  architec- 
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ture.  He  was  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  demands  of 
his  clerk  of  the  works,  Richard  Doland,  for  money  and 
materials  for  building,  repairs,  rebuilding,  additions,  at  his 
palace  of  Westminster,  at  the  Tower  of  London,  the  manors 
of  Sheen,  Greenwich,  and  Eltham.  It  was  on  January  24, 
1503)  tjkat  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  lady  chapel  at 
Westminster  Abbey  which  bears  Henry’s  name,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  buildings  ever  erected  in  England.  True,  it 
was  not  completed  until  1519,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
glance  at  Henry  VIPs  will  to  realise  how  completely  the 
inspiration  for  it  was  his.  And  when  the  guide-books  linlf 
Henry  VIIPs  name  with  it,  it  is  to  ask  visitors  to  try  to 
imagine  what  the  splendours  of  this  superb  building  must 
have  looked  like  between  1519  and  1540,  that  is,  between 
the  year  of  its  completion  and  the  time  when  the  destructive 
forces  of  the  Reformation  were  let  loose  on  English 
church  art. 

Now  these  random  gleanings,  although  only  suggestive, 
will  serve  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  Henry  who  was 
incompatible  with  the  legend.  Obviously,  the  caricature 
of  him  which  still  exists  in  some  minds  may  be  ignored,  for 
Henry  was  infinitely  more  than  a  shabby  moneygrubber. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  more  flattering  form  of  the 
legend  ought  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  had  very  im¬ 
portant  historical  consequences. 

Look  at  Henry  as  he  appears  in  it.  He  had  sought  to 
establish  himself  in  men’s  minds  as  a  serious-minded,  prac¬ 
tical,  deliberate,  prudent,  wise,  and  stern  ruler,  whose 
government,  while  benevolent,  rested  on  force — ^force  that 
would  be  ruthlessly  used  against  any  subject  daring  to  in¬ 
trigue  against  his  king.  In  some  respects  that  impression 
was  a.  fair  estimate  of  the  King,  and  Henry  succeeded  in 
imposing  this  view  of  himself  upon  contemporaries.  Even 
in  those  points  where  the  impression  was  not  wholly  ac¬ 
curate,  the  mere  fact  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  assert 
it  as  truth  is  of  significance,  since  here  lies  a  clue  to  Henry’s 
policy.  Contemporaries  conceded  the  gravity  and  the 
wisdom:  “a.  most  sage  king  and  well  advised”;  “this 
most  sage  king”  ;  “the  king’s  wisdom  whereof  everyone 
stands  in  awe  ” ;  “  most  prudent  ” — these  are  some  of  the 
expressions  contemporaries  used  in  describing  him,  when 
writing  to  foreign  courts.  They  show  that  Henry’s  studied 
demeanour  impressed  those  coming  into  contact  with  him, 
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and  through  them,  influenced  continental  princes  who  had 
to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  man  with  whom 
they  were  negotiating. 

This  was  of  great  importance.  It  affected  materially 
Henry’s  position.  He  had  come  to  the  English  throne  at  a 
time  when  kingship  had  suffered  an  almost  incredible  de¬ 
basement.  From  being  an  office  of  divine  delegation  it  had 
become  the  possible  perquisite  of  any  adventurer  with  some 
brains  (a  drop  of  royal  blood  in  his  veins  was  desirable,  but 
not  essential),  and  a  sufficiently  resolute  will,  backed  by  a 
strong  enough  force,  to  make  good  his  claims  against  those 
of  others  no  better  equipped.  The  feuds  of  Lancaster  and 
York  turned  the  succession  problem  into  a  gambler’s  sport¬ 
ing  chance,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  foreigners 
could,  only  make  logic  of  English  politics  by  concluding 
that  in  matters  relating  to  the  royal  succession  there  was 
in  this  island  no  established  constitutional  principle.  As 
one  of  them  said,  here  in  England  the  succession  to  the 
kingship  was  settled,  not  by  election,  but  by  battle,  and  he 
who  lost  the  day  lost  the  kingdom. 

■^n  1485  the  only  difference  between  Richard  III  and 
Henry  VII  was  that  Henry  proved  successful.  The  claims 
of  each  were  equally  dubious,  and  after  Bosworth  had  been 
won,  Henry  was  much  too  shrewd  to  place  any  great  reliance 
upon  his  hereditary  claims.  What  would  be  much  more  to 
the  point  than  vague  statements  of  divine  right  or  legal 
quibbles,  would  be  to  convince  men  that  he  stood  secure, 
that  no  intrigue  could  shake  his  throne.  It  was  to  this  end 
that  he  deliberately  magnified  his  own  importance.  Thereby 
he  did  something  that  was  greater  than  he  probably  knew. 
For  he  brought  into  Tudor  politics  a  new  idea.  It  was  that 
of  a  Idng  who,  in  relation  to  his  nobles,  was  not  a  first  among 
equals,  but  a  being  apart  from  them,  a  majesty  lifted  high 
above,  yet  dominating  their  little  lives.  To  Henry  VII  it 
seemed  that  only  thus  could  the  recurrence  of  fifteenth- 
century  conditions  be  avoided.  A  king  who  was  a  paragon 
of  virtue,  raised  high  above  the  remnants  of  a  turbulent 
anstocracy,  was  an  unanswerable  argument  to  family  in¬ 
trigues.  To  Henry’s  successors  this  idea  appealed  as  one 
nch  in  possibilities.  Both  Henry  VIII  and  Wolsey  saw  that 

L?.  .1?^  to  make  the  Tudor  monarch 

greater  than  Henry  VII  had  ever  dreamed.  Their  success 
explains  the  Tudor  period.  That  the  “  new  monarch  ”  of 
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the  sixteenth  century  became  an  institution  rather  than  a 
person  was  due  in  the  main  to  Henry  VII’s  lead.  His 
legend  was  the  inspiration  of  the  dynasty  he  had  founded. 

In  foreign^  affairs,  too,  this  ideal  had  its  place.  Henry 
won  recognition  abroad — though  not  without  a  hard  struggle 
—and  he  owed  his  victory  in  no  small  measure  to  the  skill 
with  which  he  developed  his  reputation  for  kingliness.  Only 
a  detailed  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  fifteenth 
century  could  reveal  the  richness  of  that  achievement,  or 
bring  out  the  precariousness  of  Henry’s  position  in  the 
European  world  at  the  opening  of  his  reign.  For  about 
half  a  century  England  had  counted  for  less  than  usual  in 
foreign  politics.  She  was  not  more  than  a  fourth-rate 
Power  (when  she  was  a  Power  at  all !).  The  rehabilitation 
of  the  kingship  worked  wonders,  enabling  the  country  to 
rise  again  to  a  respectable  position,  and  giving  Henry  the 
satisfaction  of  a  marriage  alHance  with  the  rising  house  of 
Spain.  _  A  marriage  between  his  son  Arthur  and  Catherine 
was  his  most  cherished  ambition  and  he  achieved  it. 
Whether  England  might  not  have  been  better  off  if  he  had 
failed,  it  is  for  historians  of  Henry  VIII’s  reign  to  decide. 
For  us  the  fact  remains  that  he  would  not  have  succeeded 
if  there  had  been  no  legend. 

And  yet,  was  Henry  quite  successful  in  creating  his 
legend?  It  is  difficult  to  free  oneself  entirely  from  some 
persistent  doubts.  For  there  were  contemporaries  who 
seem  to  have  been  sceptics.  They  broke  through  Henry’s 
elaborate  defences.  “  Henry,”  wrote  one  of  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  early  in  the  reign,  “  likes  to  be  much  spoken 
of,  and  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  whole  world.  He 
fails  in  this  because  he  is  not  a  great  man.”  Is  this,  perhaps, 
the  clue  to  his  perplexing  personality? 

Here  the  real  Henry  comes  to  our  rescue.  For  the  more 
clearly  we  see  him  as  a  man  the  more  easily  we  can  break 
through  the  myth.  It  really  was  most  fortunate  for  England 
that  Henry  was  not  as  great  as  he  would  have  liked  men  to 
think.  Had  he  been  a  grand  original,  an  idealist,  an  en¬ 
thusiast  fighting  for  a  cause,  even  a  soldier  with  a  real  love 
of  war,  he  would  very  probably  not  have  been  ICing  of 
England  for  more  than  a  few  months.  For  the  country  was 
not  yet  ready  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  staking  everything  on 
an  idea  or  a  principle.  Men  were  emerging  from  a  period 
when  enthusiasms  had  grown  cold,  beliefs  had  been  strangled 
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by  scepticism,  politics  had  been  turned  into  disillusion. 
Before  there  could  again  be  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  or 
loyalty  to  a  principle,  faith  and  confidence  had  to  be  re¬ 
kindled.  In  such  circumstances  the  narrow  field  of  Henry’s 
vision,  his  lack  of  inspiration,  and  the  somewhat  ego¬ 
centric  selfishness  of  his  outlook  were  a  positive  advantage. 
His  policy,  simple  in  conception,  and  making  no  high  de¬ 
mands  upon  his  subjects,  gave  them  a  respite  in  which  to 
restore  their  exhausted  spirits.  Henry  had  no  far-reaching 
designs.  He  knew  the  goal  he  wished  to  attain,  and  it  was 
not  very  far  away.  He  was  content  to  carry  through  to  the 
logical  conclusion  what  his  predecessors,  especially  the 
Yorkists,  had  dreamed  of  doing,  and  had  failed  because  they 
lacked  the  moral  stamina  that  was  essential.  In  Henry’s 
policy  as  expressed  in  his  legislation  there  are  few  novelties, 
and — save  for  one  important  exception  to  be  touched  upon 
later — ^he  was  not  a  reyqlutionary  administrator.  What  he 
succeeded  in  introducing  into  government  was  indeed  a 
novelty  for  England,  but  it  was  the  hall-mark  of  the  small 
mind,  for  it  was  the  policy  of  “  thorough,”  and  genius  more 
often  than  not  seems  to  be  a  definite  incapacity  for  taking 
pains.  Content  with  limited  ambitions,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  things  done,  and  some  of  them  were  things  that 
badly  needed  doing.  He  took  no  chances  and — as  a  con¬ 
temporary  said — he  liked  always  to  be  on  the  winning  side. 
What  he  aimed  at  was  selfish,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  clear- 
cut,  and  capable  of  attainment.  Security  for  himself  and 
a  heritage  for  his  family  was  what  he  most  desired,  and  in 
the  achievement  of  these  aims  he  allowed  nothing  to  stand 
in  his  light.  Above  all  else  he  realised  the  surest  means 
whereby  security  could  be  achieved.  It  was  not  by  the 
ruthless  repression  of  rebellion,  though  that  would  count. 
It  was  not  by  rigorous  punishment  of  those  who  disturbed 
the  peace,  or  used  their  superior  estate  to  bully  the  poor  and 
the  weak,  though  this  too  might  be  an  important  factor. 
It  was  not  by  threatening  wars  of  aggression,  though  Henry 
showed  that  threats  of  war,  rightly  handled,  might  be  made 
to  pay.  All  these  means  might  be  drawn  into  the  service 
of  his  policy,  but  none  was  the  vital  factor.  The  real 
solution  of  his  difficulties  lay  elsewhere*  Characteristic- 
ally  enough,  Henry  was  not  the  first  to  discover  it.  Every 
politician  who  had  sought  to  diagnose  what  was  wrong  with 
fifteenth-century  England  agreed  about  the  remedy.  None 
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put  it  more  succinctly  than  did  Sir  John  Fortescue,  in  his 
Governance  of  England  written  about  1476.  His  words  will 
bear  quotation.  But  we  most  holde  it  for  undoubted 
that  ther  may  no  reaume  prospere  or  be  worshipfull  vndere 
a  poure  kynge.’’  Henry,  after  a  youth  passed  in  the  exile 
of  foreign  courts,  had  been  given  too  many  opportunities  for 
learning  that  lesson  to  need  a  reminder  from  Fortescue. 

Those  who  allow  their  interests  in  the  Tudor  period  to 
centre  on  the  literary  and  artistic  developments  are  apt  to 
be  impatient  with  Henry  VII.  They  dismiss  him  as  a  man 
whose  mind  was  engrossed  with  money,  and  presumably 
they  imagine  that  the  world  of  letters  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  these  things.  Let  them  cherish  their  illusion; 
but  they  will  not  understand  the  Tudor  period  if  they  do 
not  understand  the  mind  of  the  age.  It  was  one  that  was 
not  unresponsive  to  the  enticements  of  wealth.  Even 
literature  heard  the  call.  There  is  an  interesting  manu¬ 
script,  written  in  a  late  fifteenth-century  hand,  which 
contains  a  poem  inspired  by  such  thoughts.  It  is  a  song 
in  twenty-four-line  stanzas  with  a  four-line  refrain.  It 
begins : 

Above  all  thing  thow  art  a  kjng 
And  rulest  the  world  over  alle  ’’ ; 

and  the  refrain  runs : 

Money y  Money ^  now  hay  goode  day 
Money  where  hast  thou  be 
Money y  Adoney^  thou  gooste  away 
And  wyllt  not  byde  wyth  meJ"^ 

There  is  the  authentic  note  for  the  period ! 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  England  of  Henry  VII 
was  prostrate  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  True,  the  country 
had  suffered  under  the  aimless  faction  fights  of  a  feudal 
nobility  struggling  for  they  scarce  knew  what;  but  their 
noisy  brawls  ought  not  to  distract  attention  from  the  real 
fifteenth-century  scene.  While  swaggering  gangsters  wore 
the  shirts  of  rival  parties  and  terrorised  civilians,  a  hard- 
headed,  energetic,  enterprising  middle  class  was  scouring 
land  and  sea  for  trade.  While  the  nobility  were  squander¬ 
ing  fortunes  on  the  upkeep  of  soldiers,  that  same  middle 
class  was  amassing  the  wealth  that  would  purchase  for  its 
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children  position,  and  power  in  sixteenth-century  England* 
These  men  of  trade  wanted  peace  and  good  government^ 
and  they  saw  that  they  might  get  them  from  Henry  VIL 
For  he  was  a  king  after  their  own  hearts,  in  spirit  (and 
despite  the  legend)  a  real  bourgeois  king.  Like  his  subjects 
he  knew  that  money  was  king. 

As  in  so  many  problems  of  Henry’s  reign,  his  work  in  the 
sphere  of  high  finance  is  only  beginning  to  be  understood, 
and  it  will  be  some  time  before  any  satisfactory  generalisa¬ 
tions  will  be  possible  as  to  the  effect  of  his  efforts.  For  hei'e 
again  legend  and  truth  are  inextricably  blended.  Legend 
sees  him  as  a  miser.  Truth  acquits  him  of  this  vice. 
Legend  fostered  the  impression  that  at  his  death  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  son  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver.  Even  in 
his  lifetime  rumour  said  that  it  amounted  to  some  £ i  ,800,000. 
Truth  denies  that  he  left  in  chests  such  stores  of  silver  and 
gold,  but  it  adds  that  he  left  very  considerable  resources, 
largely  in  the  form  of  papers.  The  qualification  is  important. 
Those  papers  were  recognisances  and  obligations.  They  bore 
witness  to  transactions  whereby  subjects  had  been  bound 
to  the  King  to  perform  certain  promises,  default  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  forfeiture  of  heavy  sums  of  money.  Despite 
what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  most  of  these  pledges 
were  not  the  result  of  extortionate  practices  on  the  part  of 
the  King  or  his  agents.  They  were  rather  symbols  of 
Henry’s  devices  for  good  government.  They  I'epresent  the 
means  he  adopted  to  gain  a  hold  over  lawless  subjects  who 
could  not  be  adequately  dealt  with  even  by  his  re-shaped 
court  of  star  chamber,  which  he  was  using  to  force  the  great 
nobles  to  keep  the  peace.  They  were  a  means  of  raking  in 
i  ^t^^^  of  security  and  peace. 

They  do  not  represent  anything  like  the  whole  of  Ms  work 
in  finance.  For  in  such  matters  Henry  deserves  a  reputa¬ 
tion  greater  than  he  has  yet  been  given.  In  this  field  he 
was  an  innovator,  and  the  result  of  his  application  to  the 
work  of  financial  reform  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  call 
revolutionary.  Before  the  end  of  his  reign  he  had  overhauled 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  financial  administration,  and 
he  left  it  conipletely  modernised,  so  much  so  that  we  may  say 
that  the  main  outline  of  our  present-day  system  of  finance 
was  blocked  out  by  him.  He  enjoyed  the  work,  had  a 
flair  for  it  that  was  the  nearest  approach  to  genius  Henry 
ever  revealed.  By  close  application  he  so  equipped  himself 
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for  this  task  that  before  the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  virtually 
his  own  chief  financial  officer.  Day  by  day  he  went  care¬ 
fully  through  his  official  accounts,  annotating  them,  scrawl¬ 
ing  his  big  initial  H  in  bold  strokes  across  the  pages,  mastering 
their  contents,  and  using  that  knowledge  to  institute  reforms 
in  financial  administration.  That  is  why  experts  see  in  his 
scientific  reorganisation  of  the  exchequer  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  household  and  the  chamber,  the  work  which 
'  must  stand  out  as  the  really  constructive  contribution  Henry 
made  to  the  transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern  England. 

For  those  of  us  who  find  it  difficult  to  follow  these  tech¬ 
nicalities,  that  verdict  by  the  experts  must  suffice.  We  shall 
have  to  look  elsewhere  for  our  impression  of  this  king.  Shall 
we  find  it  in  the  legend?  Or  shall  we  watch  that  pen  tracing 
with  difficulty  the  sentence  so  instinct  with  human  frailty : 
“For  verily,  madame,  my  sight  is  nothing  so  perfect  as  it 
has  been 
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A  PHILOSOPHER  has  said  that  to  popularise  phil¬ 
osophy  is  at  once  to  debase  it/’  That,  no  doubt,  is 
true  of  every  kind  of  truth,  but  history  runs  a  greater  risk 
than  most.  Philosophy,  like  physical  science,  is  the  per¬ 
quisite  of  experts ;  but  history  is  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  novelist,  the  playwright,  the  film-producer,  and  the 
correspondent  who  writes  to  the  Press  about  things  he  ad¬ 
mits  he  did  not  even  learn  at  school.  The  ‘‘  taste  for 
Tudors  ”  is  less  a  taste  for  history  or  even  for  biography  than 
for  the  common  things  which  make  the  great  akin  to  little 
men.  The  age  of  heroes  and  of  hero-worship  concentrated 
on  the  distinguishing  features  which  raised  men  up  above 
their  fellows  :  democracy  dotes  on  the  defects  which  bring 
them  down  to  a  common  level  understanded  of  the  people. 
If  we  cannot  share  the  greatness  of  men,  our  self-esteem  seeks 
fellow-feeling  in  their  foibles.  Some  of  the  Tudors  are 
immune  from  this  ignominious  popularity :  even  Shakespeare 
wrote  no  play  about  Henry  VII,  who  wotild  paralyse  any 
film;  for  he  merely  conducted  the  most  successful  foreign 
policy  in  English  history  and  established  a  throne  on 
foundations  invisible  to  opera  glasses.  Edward  VI  died  at 
fifteen,  disqualified  by  disease  and  early  death  from  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  school  for  scandal,  while  Mary  was  too 
conscientious  or  too  plain.  Elizabeth  was  anything  but 
either,  and  Lytton  Strachey’s  book  Elizabeth  and  Essex  were 
better  named  Elizabeth  and  her  Sex.  Martin  Hume  was  more 
polite  in  his  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth  than  in  his  JVives  of 
Henry  F7//,  and  it  is  Henry’s  wives  who  qualify  him  for 
posthumous  popularity.  The  grave  and  right  reverend 
Bishop  Stubbs  did,  indeed,  confess  (while  he  was  only  a 
professor)  that  the  portraits  of  those  wives  “  were,  if  not  a 
justification,  at  least  a  colourable  occasion  for  understanding 
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the  readiness  with  which  he  put  them  away.”  But  the  more 
wives  he  put  away,  the  more  they  cling  to  his  memory. 

Marriage  was  doubtless — though  murder  was  not — one  of 
the  matters  the  Apostle  had  in  mind  when  he  counselled 
moderation  in  all  things.  The  morality  of  the  problem  is 
obscure.  Six  mistresses  would  have  been  no  news  at  a  royal 
court ;  they  would  have  eluded  the  film  altogether,  like  the 
forty-five  debited  to  Henry  of  Navarre  or  the  unspecified 
number  George  II  had  in  mind  when  he  protested  in  tears 
to  his  dying  Queen  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
marrying  again.  Mere  mistresses  might,  perhaps,  have  cast 
over  Henry  VIII  the  meretricious  halo  which  now  adorns 
the  brow  of  that  prince  of  profligates,  Charles  II.  Even 
four  wives  might  not  have  mattered ;  Henry's  last  queen, 
Catherine  Parr,  had  four  husbands  without  leaving  a  stain 
on  her  character;  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Suflblk 
had  four  wives  and  his  sister  Margaret  Tudor,  Queen  of 
Scotland,  three  husbands.  Six  seems  to  have  been  the  limit 
which  divided  the  silly  sheep  from  the  giddy  goats.  The 
gravamen  of  the  charge  against  Henry  is  not  that  he  seduced 
the  ladies  of  liis  court,  but  that  he  married  them.  The 
Papal  Curia  itself  was  lenient  to  mistresses ;  it  was,  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Plilaire  Belloc  has  noted,  “  a  common  practice  ”  for 
his  “  greater  ecclesiastics  ”  of  that  time  to  take  a  mistress, 
and  Anne  Boleyn  only  encountered  Papal  censures  when 
Clement  VII  discovered  that  Henry  really  meant  to  marry 
her. 

Henry  could  have  had,  if  he  wanted  them,  as  many 
mistresses  as  Francis  I  without  raising  a  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  English  history.  He  had  at  least  one,  Bessie  Blount  the 
mother  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  almost  certainly 
another,  Mary,  the  elder  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn — both  before 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  If  there  were  others  they  have 
entirely  escaped  the  records,  his  correspondence,  and  the 
chronicles  of  the  time ;  not  one  has  ever  been  named,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  contemporary  documents  can  be  searched 
in  vain  for  any  reference  to  a  child  of  Henry’s  other  than  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
There  was  no  secrecy  about  any  of  these,  and  total  silence 
with  regard  to  others  is  fairly  conclusive  proof  that  they  never 
existed. 

The  King,  indeed,  was  not  in  search  or  in  need  of  a  mis¬ 
tress,  or  even  of  a  wife,  so  much  as  of  a  son  to  succeed  him, 
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succession,  and  avert  a  recrudescence 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  That  was  his  engrossing  problem 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  his  reign;  and  it  was  only 
solyed  in  the  end  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  terms  of 
which— m  spite  of  religious  passions  and  rival  claims— 
hngmnc^tood  staunch  so  long  as  a  Tudor  remained  to  fulfil 
them.  Catherine  of  Aragon,  whom  he  had  not  chosen 
himself  failed  him  :  one  miscarriage  or  still-born  child 
succeeded  another,  and  in  1514,  after  five  years  of  parental 
imsfortune  Henry— <)r  Wolsey— petitioned  Leo  X  to  annul 
the  marriage  with  Ms  brother’s  wife  which  another  pope  had 
^nctioned,  doubting  the  validity  of  Ms  own  dispensation. 
Then  in  1516  came  Mary,  who  was  welcomed,  not  for  her 
own  sake,  but  as  an  earnest  of  the  son  to  follow.  No 
woman  had  yet  reigned  in  England,  and  Henry  VII  had 
secured  the  throne,  not  only  by  ending  a  civil  war,  but  by 
excluding  from  the  throne  his  mother,  from  whom  he 
derived  whatever  hereditary  right  he  possessed.  The 
expected  heir  never  followed  Mary,  and  by  1^527  it  was 
certain  that  Henry  VIII  would  have  no  legitiinate  son  so 
long  as  Catherine  remained  his  wife.  He  ceased  to  cohabit 
though  not  to  live,  with  her  from  that  date,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  the  one  grand  passion  of  his  life.  It  might  provide  a 
better  hope  for  the  succession  than  the  mariage  de  conmnarwe 
with  Catherine.  He  was  the  second  English  king  to  marry 
lor  Iwe  and  nothing  else,  and  its  ripe  and  refreshing  fruit 
was  Qiieen  Elizabeth.  But  for  five  years  he  waited  ;  the 
child  must  be  legitimate,  and  a  divorce  from  Catherine  was 
confidently  expected  from  Clement  VII  in  1529.  It  was 
refused :  if,  wrote  the  Pope’s  secretary,  it  is  granted,  “  The 
Church  cannot  escape  utter  ruin^  as  it  is  entirely  in.  the  power 
of  the  Emperor’s  servants.”  Charles  V’s  armies  had  almost 
turned  Italy  into  a  province  of  Spain ;  Catherine  was  his 
aunt,  and  Mary  his  cousin  whose  succession  to  the  English 
throne  he  was  bent  on  securing. 

I  he  Papacy  was  immovable  i  so  was  Henry  on  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  his  throne.  So,  too,  was  the 
Qpeen :  her  honour  was  involved,  the  legitimacy  of  her 
child,  that  child  s  prospects  of  a  crown,  and  the  SpaMsh 
alliance  of  which  they  were  the  emblems  and  the  agents. 
The  women  of  England  supported  her  on  the  grounds  of 
morahty  and  sentiment ;  their  husbands  opposed  on  those  of 
national  policy.  It  was  not  yet  a  question  of  religion  or  the 
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faith:  the  Lutherans  and  Tyndale,  the  Protestant  martyr 
denounced  the  divorce;  and,  could  Clement  VII  have  been 
constrained  or  persuaded  to  grant  it,  there  might  have  been 
no  immediate  breach  with  Rome  and  no  Act  of  Supremacy. 
France,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  alliance  and  her  ambitions 
in  Italy,  supported  Henry,  and  the  diplomatic  struggle  raged 
for  three  years.  But,  meanwhile,  the  Reformation  Parlia¬ 
ment  assembled  in  November  1529  and  gave  voice  to  the 
anti-clerical  tide  which  Wolsey  had  dammed  for  fifteen 
years.  It  overflowed,  swept  away  some  of  the  more 
notorious  privileges  and  abuses,  and  enabled  Henry  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  the  Church  itself  a  reluctant  admission  of  his 
supremacy.  Warham  died,  protesting  in  vain,  and  Cran- 
mer  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  Cromwell 
succeeded  to  Sir  Thomas  More’s  and  Stephen  Gardiner’s 
place  in  Henry’s  counsels.  The  Act  of  Annates  robbed  the 
Papacy  of  its  revenues  from  English  benefices,  and  the  Acts 
Appeals  made  England  independent  of  its  jurisdiction. 
Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn  about  the  end  of  January  1 
m  the  confidence  born  of  her  pregnancy,  and  on  September 
7,  she  gave  birth  to  the  future  queen,  Elizabeth.  Finally, 
in  1534=  the  Royal  Supremacy  was  enshrined  in  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  statute,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  save  for 
Marys  Catholic  reign  and  the  Puritan  regime  a  century 


Never  was  revolution  more  skilfully  draped  as  reform- 
It  was  made  respectable,  like  treason,  by  success.  Its  path 
tiad,  indeed,  been  prepared  by  centuries  of  struggle  between 
Church  and  State,  in  which  the  Church  had  grown  weaker 
and  the  monarchy  stronger  through  the  decline  of  ccclesias- 
fical  unity  and  the  rise  of  secular  nationalism;  and  the 

already  proved  too  weak  to  resist 

eLvS  Church  of 

S  ?  parent  of 

theS  ^  Hitherto 

Estates  ofwliiVh  “  England,  but  various 

the  sSu?fr  m  were  subject  to  papal,  and 

bro,Sr7u  sovereignty.  The  Act  of  Supremacy 

sindf^nnlr^'J^^  one  Sovereign  and  created  out  of  them  a 

indenenXf  frt  Empire, 

Rr,JI  P  *  ^  J  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  Holy 

^Ime  diemS  if  1  r  theWncipator  be¬ 

came  dictator  and  the  father  of  all  the  Fascists  in  the 
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Middle  Ages  passed  away  in  child-birth,  and 
Its  child  was  what  Michelet  calls  “  le  nouveau  Messie,  le 

Happily,  &e  Middle  Ages  had  also  left  in  England  another 
childj  born  before  the  decadence  and  still  surviving,  though 
threatened  in  England  and  doomed  elsewhere;  and,  with 
equal  good  fortune.  Parliament  found  in  Henry  a  foster¬ 
lather  who  did  not,  like  other  Fascists,  strangle  the  off¬ 
spring  left  by  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  doorstep  of  modern 
despots.  ^  He  nursed  it,  because  he  discerned  its  promise  as 
a  sure  shield  and  weapon  for  his  own  defence  and  that  of  the 
realm.  He  has  always  fortified  himself  by  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  wrote  the  Emperor’s  ambassador  with  an 
envious  wish  that  Charles  V  could  do  the  same.  Of  all  the 
legends  about  Henry  VIII,  the  most  extravagant  is  that  he 
sought  to  weaken  Parliament.  In  truth  he  gave  it  and  its 
acts  a  prestige  and  authority  they  had  never  possessed 
before ;  he  enhanced  its  power  and  extended  its  sphere  of 
authority;  and  critics  in  1540  were  jeering  at  “  this  new- 
found  article  of  our  creed,  that  Parliament  cannot  err.” 
All  his  great  acts  were  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  they  fill  in  tlie 
statute-book  more  space  than  all  the  earlier  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  put  together. 

This  invitation  to  Parliament  to  share  his  work  and 
strengthen  his  hands  constitutes  Henry’s  chief  claim  to 
statesmanship.  It  may  be  that  he  had  no  choice,  and 
that  Parliament  was  the  only  means  at  hand  adequate 
to  his  purpose.  But  that  implies  that  Parliament  was  the 
dominant^  factor  in  the  situation,  and  that  is  a  view  which 
is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the  dechne  of  parliamentary 
institutions  elsewhere  or  with  the  disdain  in  which  they  were 
held  by  Wolsey  and  even  by  Henry  VII.  It  is  truer  to  say 
VllI  felt  the  national  impulse,  discerned  possi¬ 
bilities  which  were  not  yet  explicit,  and  saw  in  Parliament 
the  means  of  eflfecting  his  own  particular  objects.  Only  a 
national  legislature  could  effect  the  breach  with  Rome, 
eradicate  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  make  England  the  exclus¬ 
ive  and  common  property  of  Englishmen.  Wolsey’s  gaze 
was  riveted  on  Rome;  Henry’s  after  1529  on  what  he  called 
his  little  island.  That  did  not  mean  that  he  could  not  see 
beyond  it._  England  herself  was  not  an  island;  Wales  and 
even  Calais  were  brought  within  its  Parliamentary  system, 
and  during  his  later  years  most  of  his  attention  was  devoted 
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to  Ireland  and  Scotland :  England  for  tlie  English  was  to  be 
expanded  into  Britain  for  the  British. 

But  England  was  the  core  of  the  situation  when  theo 
lo^cal  dissension  was  rending  Europe  and  precipitatinir  it 
into  a  century  of  Wars  of  Religion.  So  long  as  she  was 
Henry  anticipating  Shahcspeare’s  words  in 
Ring  John,  she  could  not  be  conquered;  the  problem  was 
to  keep  It  united  and  English  Catholics  and  A-otestants  S 
jDeace  with  one  another.  His  last  speech  to  Parliament  a 
lay  sermon  on  charity,  summed  up  Henry’s  position  He 
denounced  Catholics  for  calling  Protestants  heretics  anrl 
anabaptists,  and  Protestants  for  calling  Catholics  papists 
hypocrites,  and  pharisees,  and  asked  “  how  can  poo^r Tonis 
live  m  concord  when  you  preachers  sow  amongst  them  in 
your  sermons  debate  and  discord?  ”  Not  that  the  laity  weS 

that^  he  was  “  sorry  to  hear  how  unreverently 

that  most  precious  jewel,  the  word  of  God,  is  dispute/ 

jangled  in  every  alehouse  and  tavern.”^  The 
ba  ance  he  strove  to  maintain  and  the  via  media  he  soiwht  to 
follow  co^d  only  be  achieved  by  supporting  now  the  on? 
and  now  the  other  disputant.  In  his  breach  with  Pope  and 

i^romwell  used  the  European  situation  to  press  him  nearer 

Catherines  deTth 

tT  Pj'ace  in  the  succession 

CromwdPr^  removed  the  grievance  of  Charles  V,  while 

£tXi  A  T  speculation  on  Anne  of  ClevS 

destroyed  the  German  attraction.  Cromwell  fell  and  Henrv 

ds^m^was^safoi^Tef  showing  tLat  Catholi- 

riform  Lder  Hs  rnvTf 

Turisdiction  Ti-  X  ^  supremacy  than  under  papal 

reheved  the  Chnrrfi  nf  tu.,  i  i  ■^-‘ciiry  vi.li ,  but  he  had 

by  reason  of  iB  wSY  ™*‘' *' 

lives  and  beliefs  and  control  over  laymen’s 

its  Crider -  ft  S  ZZT  S'?  for 

heresy;  when  a  exclusive  jumdiction  over 

y ,  wnen  a  layman  was  accused  of  heresy  there  was  no 
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death-duty-X^the  Sh  SSf.7t^  ecclesiastical 

quetirof  “y 

Henry  s  legislation,  so  far  as  they  ane-erpHI  p  ru 

people;  but  Catholic  countries  in  Europe  had  for  the^mnC 
part  to  wait  till  grievances  festered  into  fte  Wo^re^^^^^^ 
tion ,  even  after  1 789  Spaniards  attributed  their  sufferins's  at 
Napoleon  s  hands  to  the  neglect  of  their  duty  to  God  SS 
burning  heretics.  Anti-clericalism  thus  became  associated 
wth  Revolution  rather  than  Reformation.  Henry  VIII 

lilWcs  b'y  P^V- 

That  was  no  disservice  to  the  Church  in  England  however 
^noxious  It  imght  seem  to  the  Church  abroad  But 
Henry  was  a  nationalist  and  therefore  a  schismatic  •  Pones 
and  Councils  having  failed  in  their  efforts  at  reform^ 
determined  to  attempt  it  himself  in  his  own  domiSons 
hoping  that  others  would  follow  suit.  So  far  as  Ene-IanH  i« 

ated.  He  secured  the  concurrence  of  Convocation  in  all 
his  measures;  and  instead  of  exasperating  the  medheva 

EanT.k^  ^^  i?  elsewhere,  he  was  determined  that 
wllfolt  f  r'*  ’  self-sufficient,  and  independent, 

that  5-  tL^r^  no  jurEdiction  to  rival 

temnlate  tL  Parliament.  But  he  did  not  con- 

S  of  the  r?"  secular  modern  State:  he  was  himself 

a^ffiems^stilWa?  seriously,  and  composfd 

eJ^d  ofh,-<f!i-  spg  “  our  cathedrals.  To  the 

d  of  his  reign  bishops  sat  in  his  Privy  Council  and  he  had 
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ecclesiastics  as  his  Secretaries  of  State  and  chief  diplomatists  • 
even  Convocation  was  still  regarded  as  a  “  house  ”  of 
Parliament.  The  royal  head  and  the  Parliamentary  body 
were  still  supported  by  two  legs,  and  stood  on  one  founda¬ 
tion:  Convocation  as  well  as  Parliament  declared  that 
England  was  an  empire  of  itself;  and  the  modern  “  taste  for 
Tudors  ”  is  a  comparatively  innocuous  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  that  has  gone  to  the  heads  of  younger 
nations  less  experienced  in  the  manners  and  methods  of  self- 
government  which  depend  upon  self-control. 

This  national  reconciliation  under  the  Crown  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  substituted  a  single  for  a  dual  control  of  the  life  and 
liberty,  the  faith,  the  law,  and  property  of  English  people 
It  imposed  upon  them  self-reliance;  henceforth  they  could 
look  to  no  appeals  at  Rome,  to  no  papal  censures  or  ex¬ 
communications  to  remove  a  tyrant  or  chastise  an  heretical 
lung.  They  must  seek  their  remedies  at  home  and  realise 
that  they  were  responsible  for  their  own  government.  Some 
sought  a  remedy  in  rebellion,  and  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
was  the  first  forcible  protest  against  the  new  Tudor  polity 
It  was  followed  by  others  which  have  been  alleged  as  proofs 
of  Its  un^pularity.  The  fact  that  they  always  lailcd  points 
to  a  different  moral.  The  rebellions  were  all  against 
Parliament  as  well  as  against  the  Grown;  and,  "while 
Parliament  might  rebel  with  success  against  the  Crown  no 
rebelhon  agmnst  Parliament  in  England  has  ever  succeeded. 

If  the  English  had  been  taught  to  look  to  themselves  for  their 
own  remedies,  they  had  also  learnt  that  remedies  were  not 
to  be  found  by  means  of  force  imposed  upon  their  own 
representatives  While  other  European  countrie!  Tre 
dispensing  with  representative  systems  and  falling  into  the 
arms  of  despots  or  the  abyss  of  civil  war,  Henry  VIII  wound 
round  his  royal  carcase  and  the  Tudor  State  a  garment 

S^ChS^^h^-T^A^t^?®  of  armour.  Had  his  constitution 
iff  overthrown.  Parliament  would 

Parliaments 

scattered  all  over  the  world,  upon  whose  vitality  depends 
to-day  the  freedom  of  manHnd.  The  New  Worid  would 

Ptople'forTe'n  '"f  ?  government  of  the 

S  Ae^ea^^.^  perished 

to  believe  that  of  Henry  VIII;  his  failings  as  well  as  his 
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^pabilities  exceeded  the  measure  of  common  humanity 
His  egotism  was  immense,  and  his  people  conspired  to  mS^ 
It  worse.  The  only  apparent  bulwark  against  a  recrudes¬ 
cence  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  embittered  perhaps  by 
religious  strife,  his  person  was  sacrosanct  and  his  security 
the  foundation  of  public  peace.  “These  bishoTs,”  wmSe 
&  ambassador  in  1540,  “  make  of  him  Sot  only  a 

king  to  be  obeyed,  but  an  idol  to  be  worshipped  and  She 
worship  of  man  as_a  god  is  apt  to  make  himS  devil  HenrS 
had  sorne  redeeming  graces:  he  was  apparently  sincere  iS 
the  Catholic  faith  he  professed,  and  was  at  leasf  scrupulous 
in  his  religious  observance.  He  showed  no  personal  animus 
agmnst  the  victims  of  his  statecraft,  but  he  was  a  pitiless 
eMiste  the  more  eminent  and  the  more  conscientious  the 
objector,  the  more  needful  to  make  him  an  example  •  the 
King  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Men  might  argJe  a  bill 
as  much  as  they  liked,  but  a  law  they  must  not  impujn  or 
resist.  Bishop  Gardiner  relates  the  story  of  a  disnute  be- 

£n?s^wm^^  presence  whether  the 

^ng  s  will  should  be  the  law,  m  which  Cromwell  main- 

^®tter  that  the 

King  should  make  the  law  his  will.  Henry  chose  the  latter 
part,  and  no  one  was  put  to  death  in  his  reign  except  by  due 
process  of  law  or  Act  of  Parliament;  he  was  notin  person  the 
supreme  court  of  his  country  for  a  single  hour. 

That  does  not,  of  course,  exhaust  the  argument.  Few 

^  position  to  make  their 
will  the  law.  But  that  was  not  due  to  force  of  arms  :  his 
standing  army  consisted  of  a  hundred  yeomen  of  the  guard 
and  for  his  defence  against  rebellion  he  depended  on  the 
good  will  of  his  people.  When  he  grumbled  about  them. 

It  was  not  on  the  ground  of  their  disloyalty,  but  on  that  of 
their  dissensions  among  themselves.  Provided  that  national 
unity  was_  preserved,  he  was  not  scrupulous  over  the  means 
of  preserving  it  nor  perhaps  very  particular  about  the  shade 
of  orthodoxy  which  England  presented  abroad;  German  or 
candinaviM  Protestants  were  as  welcome  allies,  in  case 
of  need,  as  Catholic  France  or  Spain.  Against  foreign  foes 
I  ^  fortifications  which  monastic  masonry 

Helped  him  to  provide,  but  more  on  the  English  Navy,  which 
was  to  him,  from  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign,  a  plaything 
almost  a  passion.  He  was  an  expert  in 
shipbuilding  and  in  artillery,  and  the  Navy  he  founded 
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enabled  him  to  steer  his  national  course  without  serin, lo 
molestation  from  Catholic  Europe.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
that  Na\^  that  Philip  II  married  Mary  Tudor  and  proposed 
to  Elizabeth;  and  it  was  by  its  means  that  Scotland  was' 
rescued  from  the  clutches  of  France,  and  England  was  saved 
from  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Early  in  Henry’s  reign  Erasmus  described  him  as  “a 
universal  genius.”  The  courtly  remark  indicates  no  more 
man  the  wide  range  of  his  interests  and  intelligence  -  bur 
his  learning  was  remarkable  in  a  king,  and  although  he 
confessed  tliat  writing  was  to  him  “  somewhat  tediou^  and 
painful,  there  survive  pages  and  pages  of  diplomatic 
mstouctions  drafts  of  statutes,  and  ilaris  of  ford&Son 

immense  vitality  expressed 
Itself  on  fields  as  divergent  as  sport  and  statesmanship  and 
the  sport  impressed  itself  most  on  the  popular  mind!^  But 

cratt.  loitunately,  perhaps,  he  was  no  soldier,  and  so  wic 
not  tempted  to  follow  Henry  V  in  his  criminal  fiilly  of  tryin,o- 

fty'^aS  Emone*''  of  mcntah 

heartv  politics  was  profound,  and  his  bluff  and 

concealed  an  intellect  as  subtle  as 

aro1casiSll''^r  b®dy.  His  phrases 

“  three  workings  of  his  mind; 

tnree  may  keep  counsel  if  two  be  away  ” ;  “  if  I  thoup-hr 

that  my  cap  Imew  my  counsel,  I  would  cast  it  into  the  fire  ■■ 

Euf  wSrife  f  '^'v  “"“S”  '*>“  ‘"-'a.-’ 

othis  coold^nv?  all  that 

reaSed  ^  r  ^oiog^cal  conclusions  were  only 

'testante- whl^fT^'^r  Catholics  and  Pro- 

rf  ftern  to  read  t 

injunotion,  and  finily  mag''*em  dctec°Srcracid  S 

With  its  reo-S^i;  organised  his  Privy  Council, 

flar'd  nr.  A  1  Sittings  and  formal  minutes,  out  of  the  more 

Ctctrstel?d'  - 

acts  speak  louder  than  words,  and  the  fact  that,  so  long 
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as  Henry  and  Ms  three  children  were  available,  England 
would  tolerate  no  one  else  on  the  throne  is  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  impress  he  made  on  the  minds  of  his  people ; 
so,  too,  was  Elizabeth’s  public  avowal  at  her  accession  that 
she  intended  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Phrases  like  Grom- 
welFs  and  Warwick’s,  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  the  light  of  all  the  kings  and 
princes  in  Christendom  ”  and  ‘‘  the  father  of  wisdom  of  all 
the  world  ”  may  properly  be  discounted,  though  they  were 
amplified  by  an  Italian  after  Henry’s  death.  But  critical 
amloassadors  at  his  court  were  hardly  less  emphatic :  he 
has  no  respect  or  fear,”  writes  Charles  V’s,  “  for  anyone  in 
the  world  ” ;  and,  while  Francis  Fs  remarks  that  “  this 
King,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  far  from  reckless,”  he  adds, 
when  he  decides  on  anything  he  goes  the  whole  length.” 
But  the  most  remarkable  testimony  comes  from  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  had  more  reason  than  any  other  living  man  to 
loathe  Plenry  VIII  on  personal,  political,  and  religious 
grounds ;  for  the  King  had  proscribed  the  Cardinal,  executed 
his  mother  and  his  brother,  and  extirpated  the  papal 
jurisdiction  to  which  the  Cardinal  was  heart  and  soul 
devoted.  Yet,  says  Pole,  writing  from  Rome  to  Protector 
Somerset  two  years  after  Henry’s  death,  he  was  the  greatest 
King  who  ever  ruled  that  realm.” 
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A  SERIES  of  lectures  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  begun 
in  1496  or  1497  and  delivered  without  fee  by  a  young 
man  of  thirty  with  no  theological  degree,  first  brought  the 
Old  Faith  into  direct  contact  with  the  New  Learning  in 
England.  For  centuries,  theologians  had  regarded  the 
Bible  as  a  store-house  of  disconnected  texts,  and  the  learned 
scholar  had  busied  himself  with  the  subtleties  of  the  School¬ 
men  ;  Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  held  the  stage.  To 
hear  reasoned  and  detailed  expositions  of  Romans  and 
Corinthians,  treated  in  their  historical  settings,  astonished  an 
audience  completely  ignorant  of  the  life  and  circumstances 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  first  century;  many  believed 
that  the  Scriptures  had  been  written  in  the  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  regarded  Greek  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 
“  Cave  a  Grads,  ne  hareticus fas.” 

The  New  Learning  in  Italy  had  already  shown  a  pagan 
bias,  which  filled  the  orthodox  with  horror.  This  young 
man,  by  name  John  Colet,  had  spent  some  years  in  Italy; 
he  had  no  doubt  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Platonist,  Marsilio 
Ficino ;  he  had  listened  to  the  sermons  of  that  dangerous 
firebrand,  Savonarola.  His  friend  Erasmus  tells  us  that — 

“  While  in  Italy,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writers.  He  had  previously,  however, 
roamed  with  great  zest  through  literature  of  every  kind, 
finding  most  pleasure  in  the  early  writers,  Dionysius, 
Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome.  ...  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  omit  to  read  Scotus  and  Thomas, 
and  others  of  that  stamp,  if  the  occasion  required.” 

While  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  “  he  had  eagerly 
devoured  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  diligently  searched  into 
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those  of  Plato  and  Plotinus  (in  Latin  translations) ;  while 
there  was  no  branch  of  Mathematics  that  he  left  untouched.” 

Yet  the  learned  Doctors  of  Oxford,  the  Abbots  and  other 
dignitaries  flocked  to  hear  him  j  they  listened  without  open 
protest  to  his  attacks  upon  abuses  in  the  Church  : 

_  “O  priests!  O  priesthood!  O  the  abominable 
impiety  of  those  miserable  priests  of  whom  this  age  of 
ours  contains  a  great  multitude!  .  .  .  Abandoned 
creatures !  on  whom  the  vengeance  of  God  will  one  day 
tall  the  heavier,  the  more  shamelessly  they  have  intruded 
themselves  into  the  divine  office.” 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  upon  his  audience 
t..olet  was  not  officially  considered  a  dangerous  influence,  for 
witon  eight  years  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
p.D.  and  appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  During  those  years 
he  had  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  friends  of  whom 
Grocyn,  Linacre,  William  Lily,  and  Thomas  More,  among 
xford  inen,  and  Erasmus  from  the  Continent  were  the 
most  celebrated.  The  Oxford  Reformers,  as  they  w'ere 
toown,  were  enemies  of  pedantry,  superstition,  and  bigotry 
Grocyn  and  Erasmus  in  particular  did  their  utmost  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  had  brought  back  to  the  light  of 
day  the  long-forgotten  masterpieces  of  the  ancient  world 
both  sacred  and  secular.  Philosophy,  History,  Poetry,  and 
the  New  Testament  Itself  might  now  be  read  in  the  original 
by  those  who  could  learn  Greek,  for  the  invention  of  printing 
had  made  it  possible  for  thousands  to  read  what  had 
Iiitherto  been  confined  to  the  few, 

Colet  himself  was  never  a  fluent  Greek  scholar,  but  he  did 
pi  that  was  possible  to  ensure  that  the  key  to  unlock  the 
treasure-house  of  mitiqmty  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
Aose  who  came  after  lum.  He  determined  to  devote  the 
fortune  whidi  came  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1505 
to  toe  foundation  of  a  school  in  which  “good  litterature 

taught.^ And  so,  some 
appointment  as  Dean,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  own 
words  stfll  preserved  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the 

Statutes  of  St.  Paul’s  School:  ® 


‘John  Colett,  the  sonne  of  henry  Golett  Dean  of 
paules  desyrmg  nothing  more  thanne  Educacion  and 
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bringing  upp  children  in  good  Manors  and  litterature 
in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1512  bylded  a  Scole  in  the 
Estende  of  Paulis  Church  for  153  ^  to  be  taught  fre  in 
the  same.” 

It  was  fitting  that  the  son  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
should  choose  a  site  in  the  heart  of  the  City  for  his  school. 
The  Colet  family  had  for  many  years  been  connected  with 
Bucks,  and  their  home  lay  near  Wendover ;  but  Henry  was 
sent  up  to  London  as  a  young  man  to  be  apprenticed  as  a 
mercer,  and,  after  rising  to  wealth  and  prosperity  and  hold¬ 
ing  office  as  alderman  and  sheriff,  was  elected  Lord  Mayor 
for  the  first  time  in  i486,  the  year  of  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VII  with  the  heiress  of  the  House  of  York.  He  had  married, 
about  1465,  Mistress  Christian  Knyvet,  of  Norfolk,  who 
survived  her  eldest  son  John,  the  only  one  of  her  twenty-two 
children,  eleven  boys  and  eleven  girls,  who  did  not  die  in 
infancy.  John  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  the  school  of  St. 
Anthony’s  Hospital  in  Threadneedle  Street,  and  to  have 
gone  thence  to  Magdalen  College;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
positive  evidence.  St.  Anthony’s  was  one  of  the  few  dis¬ 
tinguished  London  schools  of  the  time,  educating,  we  are 
told.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Archbishop  Whitgift.  Colet’s 
name  is  not  found  in  any  extant  register  of  Magdalen, 
though  one  or  more  of  his  surname  are  alleged  to  have  been 
at  the  College  at  the  time  of  his  Oxford  residence.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  completed  the  usual  course  of  University 
study,  lasting  seven  years,  but  little  is  known  of  this  period 
in  his  life,  beyond  the  statement  of  Erasmus  that  “  he 
diligently  mastered  all  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools,  and 
gained  the  title  expressive  of  the  knowledge  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Colet  merely  enlarged  and 
re-endowed  a  school  already  in  existence  at  the  Cathedral. 
That  a  school  had  for  centuries  been  attached  to  the 
Cathedral  is  certain,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Colet 
regai'ded  his  school  as  a  new  foundation.  Hitherto,  all 
schools  in  England  had  been  under  ecclesiastical  control; 
but  Colet  broke  with  tradition,  by  placing  his  school  in  the 
hands  of  laymen.  As  Erasmus  says : 

^  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  this  number  was  chosen  to  correspond  with 
the  153  fishes  caught  in  the  miraculous  draught  (St.  John  xxi.  ii) ;  but  Colet 
hirnself  gives  no  reason  for  his  choice.  Scholars  of  St.  Paul's  School  still  wear 
a  silver  fish  on  their  watch-chains. 
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“  Over  the  revenues  and  the  entire  management  of 
his  school  he  placed  neither  priests  nor  the  Bishop  nor 
the  Chapter,  nor  noblemen,  but  some  married  citizens 
of  established  reputation.  And  when  asked  the  reason 
he  said  that,  while  there  was  nothing  certain  in  human 
anairs,  he  yet  found  the  least  corruption  in  these.’’ 

In  Colet’s  own  words : 


The  honourable  Compeny  of  Mercers  of  London 
that  IS  to  say  the  Maister  and  all  the  Wardens  and  all 
the  assistence  of  the  feloshipp  shall  have  alle  the  Cure 
and  charge  rule  and  governaunce  of  the  Scole.” 


This  care  and  charge  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Mercers’ 
Company  for  upwards  of  four  centuries,  and  at  no  period 
r  Chapter  had  any  say  in  the  management 

of  Gdet  s  school  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  Dean,  how- 

merely  re-endowed  the  existing 
Cathedral  School  would  have  been  permitted  to  remove  it 
from  the  control  of  the  Chapter ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  evidence 
in  plenty  to  show  that  the  Cathedral  School  continued  its 
separate  existence  after  the  foundation  of  Golet’s  school 
It  has  been  claimed  that  St.  Paul’s  was  the  prototype  of  the 
reformed  grammar  school,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  aims  of  Colet  in  providing  for  the  education  of  “  children 
he  tells''S'°''^  counties  indifferently.”  In  his  Statutes 


^  “  good  litterature 

TOth  laten  and  greke,  and  goode  auctors  suych  as  have 
the  yeray^Romayne  eliquence  joyned  withe  wisdome 
specially  Cnstyn^auctours  that  wrote  theyre  wysdome 
*  chast  laten  in  verse  or  in  prose,  for  mv 

entent  is  by  thys  scole  specially  to  increase  knowledge 
and  vrorshipping  of  god  and  oure  lorde  Crist  Jesu  and 
good  Cnsten  lyff  and  maners  in  the  Children.” 

There  follows  a  list  of  books  to  be  studied,  including- 

“  above  dl  the  Cathechyzon  [Catechism]  in  Englysh 
...  and  thenne  .  .  .  auctours  Christian  as  lactanciusi 

Paul>°S^oUbouTx  Milton  was  at  St. 
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prudentius  and  proba  and  sedulius  and  Juvencus  and 
Baptista  Mantuanus  and  suche  other  as  shalbe  tought 
[?  thought]  convenyent  and  moste  to  purpose  unto  the 
true  laten  spech,  all  barbary  all  corruption  all  laten 
adulterate  which  ignorant  blynde  folis  [fools]  brought 
into  this  worlde  and  with  the  same  hath  distayned  and 
poysenyd  the  olde  laten  spech  and  the  varay  Romayne 
tong  which  in  the  tyme  of  Tully  and  Salust  and  Virgill 
and  Terence  was  usid  .  .  .  that  fylthynesse  and  all 
such  abusyon  which  the  later  blynde  worlde  brought  in 
which  more  ratheyr  may  be  callid  blotterature  thenne 
litterature  I  utterly  abbanysh  and  Exclude  oute  of  this 
scole  and  charge  the  Maisters  that  they  teache  all  way 
that  is  the  best  and  instruct  the  chyldren  in  greke  and 
laten  in  Redyng  unto  them  suych  auctours  that  hathe 
with  wisdome  joyned  the  pure  chaste  eloquence/’ 

It  is  evident  that  he  did  not  consider  it  wise  that  boys  of 
school  age  should  read  the  heathen  ''  classical  ”  authors,  for 
those  whom  he  prescribes  are  all  Christian  poets,  ranging 
in  date  from  the  fourth  century  to  contemporary  Italy;  and 
there  was  as  yet  little  prospect  that  Greek  authors  might 
become  available  for  young  students.  In  fact,  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  if  a  master  could  be  found  capable  of  teaching  Greek, 
and  Colet  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  appoint,  as  his  first 
High  Master,  William  Lily,  who  had  learnt  Greek  in  Rhodes 
and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Lily  was  one  of  his  own  Oxford 
circle,  a  Magdalen  man,  a  pupil  of  Grocyn,  and  a  close  friend 
of  More,  and  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made. 
Though  he  died  in  1522,  he  sent  out  from  the  school  a 
number  of  men  destined  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  later 
years  of  Henry  VIII,  no  less  than  three  of  whom  were 
included  among  the  executors  of  the  Edng’s  Will. 

Colet  himself  drew  up  an  “  Accidence,”  or  elementary 
Latin  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  which  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  Lily  and  continued  in  use  for  over  three  centuries, 
being  authorised  by  a  Royal  proclamation  in  1540  as  the 
only  Latin  Grammar  to  be  used  in  schools ;  and  Erasmus 
was  persuaded  to  prepare  other  textbooks,  including  his 
Institutum  Christiani  hominis  and  a  Latin  phrase-book. 

The  Statutes  laid  down  the  method  of  appointing  the 
High  Master,  Surmaster  (Second  Master),  and  Chaplain; 
and  the  Mercers’  Company,  as  governors,  are  empowered 
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to  alter  and  amend  them  as  time  and  circumstances  shall 
suggest.  The  children  »  must  pass  an  entrance  examina 
tion ,  they  may  bring  no  mete  nor  drink  nor  botellis  nor 
Hse  in  the  Scole  no  brekefastys  nor  drinkingis  in  the  tvme  of 
lerninge  in  no  wyse.”  /  oi 

use  talought 

[tallow]  candill  m  noo  wyse  but  allonly  wexcandill  at 

of  theyre  fFrendes.’’  ^ 

‘‘  I  will  also  they  shall  have  noo  remedies  [holidaysl  • 
ytt  the  maister  graunteth  eny  remedies,  he  shall  forfeit 
forty  shillings,  Except  the  Kyng  or  a  archebisshopp  or  a 

bishopp  presente  in  his  owne  persone  in  the  Scole 
desyre  it  2 

1  *^°*‘^*  ^  school  is  shown  by  the 

'fS  Li'y  ««•>  ae  final  draft  of  fis 

Acadencc.  and  the  language  of  the  preface  is  characterisdc 
of  one  who,  as  Erasmus  says,  “  took  a  delight  in  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  nature  that  is  in  children  ” :  1  y 

“  I  praye  God  all  may  be  to  his  honour  and  to  the 
erudicyon  and  profyt  of  children  my  countre  men 
T  specyally,  whom  dygestynge  this  lytel  werke 

I  had  alwaye  before  myneyen.  .  .  .  Wherefore  I  praye 
you  al  lytel  babys,  al  lytel  chyldren,  lernc  gladly  this 
ytel  treatyse,  and  commende  it  dylygently  unto  your 
memoryes.  Trustynge  of  this  beynnynge  that  ye  shal 

the  Tfi  f  lyterature,  and  come  at 

the  last  to  be  grete  clarkes.  And  lyfte  up  your  lytel 

whyte  handes  for  me,  whiche  prayeth  for  you  to  God  • 
AnSiT  ^°^°ur  and  imperyal  majeste  and  glory: 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  new  school  may  not 

STrSe  feshT'^  "d”'' 

tiey  broke  tresh  ground  in  many  directions,  when  we  com- 
Siivafochods^^^Th  curriculum  in  yogue  in  the 

should  be  153  hoUdays  and  h^-holidayst 
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supreme  in  the  schools ;  disputations  upon  themes  of  little 
interest  to  boys,  and  logical  quibbles  based  upon  the  verbal 
subtleties  of  the  Scholastic  pHlosophers,  had  overshadowed 
Grammar.  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  it  was  impos- 
sible^  to  provide  many  textbooks  or  editions  of  authors  for 
reading,  and  much  of  the  instruction  was  necessarily  oral. 
Consequently  the  study  of  Latin  as  a  literary  language  was 
at  a  low  ebb ;  yet  Latin  was  still  very  much  alive ;  it  was  the 
universal  medium  of  conversation  between  educated  men  of 
all  nations;  it  was,  and  continued  to  be,  the  language  of 
diplomacy.  That  it  had  sunk  into  a  dreary  jargon  may  be 
inferred  from  Golet’s  “  blotterature  ” ;  and  it  was  a  task 
worth  attempting,  to  restore  the  grace  and  “  eloquence  ” 
of  Classical  times.  By  the  importance  he  assigned  to 
Grammar,  Colet  shows  that  he  was  interested  chiefly  in  this 
attempt.  Rhetoric,  or  the  ability  to  use  Latin  as  a  spoken 
and  written  language  with  accuracy  and  fluency,  would 
follow  in  due  course  from  the  study  of  good  authors. 

That  one  who  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  Plato  should 
wish  his  scholars  to  be  taught  Greek  is  not  surprising ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  Golet’s  real  purpose  was  to  enable  them  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  and  in  this  respect, 
the  publication  by  Erasmus  of  the  Greek  Text  in  1516,  soon 
after  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  set  the  seal  upon 
the  work  begun  by  Colet  in  his  Oxford  lectures  twenty  years 
earher.  St.  Paul’s  claims  to  be  the  only  English  school  in 
which  Greek  has  been  taught  without  a  break  for  over  four 
hundred  years. 

To  provide  for  instruction  in  the  “  cathechyzon  in 
Englysh,”  Colet  drew  up  a  Catechism  which  formed  part 
of  the  volume  containing  his  Accidence.  The  Articles  of 
the  Faith,  a  section  upon  the  Seven  Sacraments  and  a  series 
of  “  Precepts  of  Living  ”  are  followed  by  the  Apostles’  Creed 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  Latin,  and  by  two  Latin  prayers 
composed  by  Colet,  one  of  which  is  still  in  regular  use  at 
the  school.^ 

It_  cannot  surprise  us  that  conservative  opinion  was 
suspicious  of,  or  antagonistic  to,  the  new  foundation.  In  a 
letter  to  Erasmus,  Colet  writes  that  a  certain  bishop  had 
called  it  in  public  “  a  useless,  nay  a  mischievous  institution ; 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Colet  dedicated  his  school  to  the  “  boy  Jesus  and 
l^^blessed  Mother  Mary,”  not  to  St.  Paul,  and  a  mosaic  of  the  youn^  Christ 
sitting  among  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  school. 
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to  Of  idolatry.”  “  No  wonder,”  wrote  More 

to  Colet,  your  school  raises  a  storm,  for  it  is  like  the  wooden 
horse  in  which  armed  Greeks  were  hidden  for  the  ruin  of 
barbatous  Troy  »  In  truth,  the  New  Learning  threatened 
established  traditions,  and  when  joined  with  the  moral 
fervour  and  hatred  of  hypocrisy  which  Colet  never  con¬ 
cealed,  was  abhorrent  to  vested  interests  in  the  Church 
always  e^er  to  detect  and  punish  anything  that  smacked  of 

L'SofSef  "T  Ktz/amesfwas  a  pa'tukr 

enemy  of  Colet,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  laid  charges 
against  him  before  Archbishop  Wareham;  but  the  Arch- 

S°rnW  h'’  them,  showed  his  sympathy 

w  A  Colet  by  appointing  him  to  preach  before  the  meeting 
of  Convocation  in  February  151 1-12.  meeting 

famous  sermon,  it  has  been  said,  deserves  to  be  called 

MorTTha?  T  of  the  Enghsh  Reformation. 

More  than  a  century  had  passed  since  Wyclif  and  his 

isciples  had  denounced  scandals  and  abuses  in  the  Church 
and  now  again  there  came  forward  one  who,  though  no 
Protestant,”  was  equally  fearless  and  in  a  pSn  of 

oSe?of  ^°“^°oation  had  been  summoned  by 

thf?  to  ''ote  money  for  the  war  in  defence  of 

don  '^he  into  consider^ 

tion  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Bishops  deans 

abbots  and  priors  from  the  whole  province  of  Canterbuir 
jre  present,  among  them,  no  doubC  Thomas  WolserS 

Itrti-  to  the  fore.  tJ’S 

““F'eation  demanded  courage; 

formed  in  lie  wTOof  your'^^SdSstading'that  ye 

aetJd' Conformadon  to 
By  the  world,”  he  said,  “  the  Apostle  means  thp 

^  wor  y  way  and  manner  of  living,  which  consists  chiefly 
presSd!^fbly ^at‘brColet 
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in  these  four  evils,  that  is  to  say,  in  devilish  pride,  in 
bushiess°”  worldly  covetousness,  in  secular 


0£ pride,  he  said  : 

“  How  much  greediness  and  appetite  of  honour  and 
dignity  IS  nowadays  in  men  of  the  Church?  How 
run  toey,  yea  almost  out  of  breath,  from  one  benefice  to 

the°higher?*”  more,  from  the  lower  to 

Of  “  carnal  concupiscence  ” : 


nu  grown  and  waxen  in  the 

^hurch  .  .  that  there  is  nothing  looked  for  more 

diligently  in  this  most  busy  time  of  the  most  part  of 
priests  than  that  that  doth  delight  and  please  the  senses? 
they  give  themselves  to  feasts  and  banqueting:  they 
spend  themselves  in  vain  babbhng;  they  give  them¬ 
selves  to  sports  and  plays;  they  apply  themselves  to 
hunting  and  hawking;  they  drown  themselves  in  the 
delights  of  this  world/’ 


Of  covetousness  ” : 


•  f  abominable  pestilence  hath  so  entered  in  the 
imnd  almost  of  all  priests,  and  so  hath  blinded  the  eyes 
ot  the  nund  that  we  are  blinded  to  all  things  but  only  to 
those  winch  seem  to  bring  us  some  gains.  For  what 
o  her  thing  seek  we  nowadays  in  the  Church  than  fat 
henefaces  and  high  promotions?  ” 

Of  “  secular  business  ” : 


,  Therein  priests  and  bishops  nowadays  do  busy 
themselves,  the  servants  rather  of  men  than  of  God:  the 
warriors  rather  of  this  world  than  of  Christ.” 


pmceeded  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  heresy-hunters 
if./  f  heresy  was  so  pestilential  Ld  per- 

us  to  the  people  as  the  vicious  anti  depraved  lives  of  the 
^^gy5  quoting  St.  Bernard,  who  considered  perverse  living 
grea  er  ^d  more  dangerous  heresy  than  perverse  doctrine. 
^  Reformation,”  he  demanded  no  new 

ures  but  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws.  His  attack 
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was  made,  not  upon  heretics,  not  upon  laymen,  but  upon 
those  very  dignitaries  of  the  Church  who  sat  before  Wm 
Reformation  should  begin  with  the  bishops  themselves : 

“  You  spiritual  physicians,  first  taste  you  this  medi- 
to"tes°t?» of  manners,  and  then  offer  us  the  same 

“  ^et  those  laws  be  rehearsed  that  do  warn 
you  fathers  that  ye  put  not  over  soon  your  hands  on 
every  inan  or  admit  unto  holy  orders  .  .  .  thereof 

u  of  the  people  that  are  in  the 

hurch  both  unlearned  and  evil  priests.  ...  It  is  not 

Slle?  a  priest,  in  my  judgment,  to  construe  a 
f  ■  ■  ■  ^  good  and  pure  and  holy 

lire,  approved  manners,  some  knowledge  of  the  Sacra- 

beLfi?es‘of  that  command  that 

worthy?  ^  Church  be  given  to  those  that  are 

^ohearsed  that  command  personal 
res^ence  of  curates  in  their  churches  .  .  .  the  laws  that 

orbid  clerks  to  haunt  taverns  .  .  .  that  command 
measureableness  in  apparel  ” 

Above  all  things,  let  the  laws  be  rehearsed  that 
concern  you,  my  reverend  fathers  and  lord  bishops  . 
for  because  prelates  are  chosen  often  more  by  favour  of 
men  than  by  grace  of  God,  therefore  have  we  not  a  few 

havSy."  »<»■■% 

Churches  at  the  least  on  great  holy  days.” 

laws,  then  shall  ye  give  us  light,  that  is  to  say,  the  light 
of  your  good  example  ...  if  ye  will  have  T.  ff, 

people  to  live  after  your  wish  and  will,  first  live  your¬ 
selves  after  the  will  of  God.”  live  your- 

And  finally : 

things,  reverend  fathers  and  right 
famous  men,  that  I  thought  should  be  said  for  fhe 
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reformation  of  the  Church ;  I  trust  ye  will  take  them  of 
your  gentleness  to  the  best.  And  if  peradventure  it  be 
thought  that  I  have  passed  my  bounds  in  this  sermon, 
forgive  me,  and  ye  shall  forgive  a  man  speaking  of  very 

zeal,  a  man  sorrowing  for  the  decay  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 

Suffer  not,  fathers,  this  your  so  great  a  gathering  to 
depart  in  vain;  truly  ye  are  gathered  often 
together  ...  yet  I  see  not  what  fruit  cometh  of  your 
assemblying  ...  to  the  Church.” 

Did  this  great  gathering  depart  in  vain?  We  cannot  tell, 
Imt  It  may  be  that  Colet’s  words  brought  a  cynical  smile  to 
the  lips  of  the  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Reformation,  when  it 
came,  was  brought  about  by  more  drastic  means  and  from 
less  uisinterested.  motives  tha<n  those  sug’g’ested  in  this  sermon. 

To  beard  the  assembled  leaders  of  the  Church  demands  a 
stout  heart,  but  still  greater  courage  is  needed  to  confront  a 
young  king,  eager  to  lead  his  army  against  England’s 
hereditary  enemy,  France.  More  than  once,  Colet  was 
reported  to  Henry  for  “  pacifist  ”  utterances,  but  the  King, 
m  the  words  of  Erasmus,  “  privately  encouraged  him  to  go 
on  without  restraint,  and  improve  by  his  teaching  the  corrupt 
morals  of  the  age.”  At  last,  in  the  year  of  Flodden  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs  (1513),  upon  Good  Friday,  Colet— 

“preached  a  noble  sermon  before  the  King  and  his 
court  on  the  victory  of  Christ,  exhorting  all  Christians 
to  war  and  conquer  under  the  banner  of  Him,  their 
proper  King.  For  they,  he  said,  who  through  hatred 
or  ambition  were  fighting,  the  bad  with  the  bad,  and 
slaughtering  one  another  by  turns,  were  warring  under 
the  banner  not  of  Christ  but  of  the  Devil.  At  the  same 
time,  he  pointed  out  to  them  how  hard  a  thing  it  was  to 
die  a  Christian  death;  how  inconsistent  it  was  that  a 
man  should  have  that  brotherly  love  without  which  no 
one  would  see  God,  and  yet  bury  his  sword  in  his 
brother’s  heart.  Let  them  follow,  he  added,  the 
^ample  of  Christ  as  their  Prince,  not  that  of  a  Julius 
Cassar  or  an  Alexander.  Much  more  to  the  same  effect 
he  gave  utterance  to  on  that  occasion,  so  that  the  King 
was  in  some  apprehension  lest  the  soldiers,  whom  he 
was  on  the  point  of  leading  abroad,  should  feel  their 
courage  gone  through  this  discourse.” 
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Colet  was  summoned  to  Greenwich,  where  he  had  an 
audience  with  Henry  in  the  monastery  garden  adjoining  the 
palace.  _He  might  have  expected  some  signal  mark  of  the 
King’s  displeasure;  but — 

“  the  courteous  young  prince  bade  him  be  covered  and 
converse  with  him  without  ceremony,  himself  beginning 
in  these  terms :  ‘  To  spare  you  any  groundless  alarm, 
Mr.  Dean,  we  have  not  sent  for  you  hither  to  disturb 
your  sacred  labours,  which  have  our  entire  approval; 
but  that  we  may  unburden  our  conscience  of  some 
scruples,  and  with  the  help  of  your  counsel  may  better 
discharge  the  duties  of  our  office.’  ” 

The  audience  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half^  during  which 
Colet  s  enemies  waited  in  the  palace  in  high  spirits,  gloating 
over  the  disgrace  and  danger  in  which  they  believed  him  to 
be  involved ;  but  in  fact  Colet  won  the  King’s  entire  approval 
of  all  he  said  and — 


not  only  set  the  King’s  mind  at  rest,  but  even  increased 
the  favour  in  which  he  stood  before.  On  returning  to 
the  palace,  the  King  had  a  wine-cup  brought  to  him, 
and  pledged  Colet  in  it  before  he  would  let  him  depart; 

.  .  .  As  the  throng  ofcourtiers  was  now  standing  round, 

eager  to  hear  the  result  of  the  conference,  the  King  in 
the  hearing  of  all  said,  ‘  Let  every  man  have  his  own 
doctor,  and  every  man  follow  his  liking;  but  this  is  the 
doctor  for  me.’  Thus  they  departed,  like  the  baffled 
wolves  in  the  adage,  nor  did  anyone  from  that  day 
forward  venture  to  molest  Colet.” 


_  mateyer  Henry  may  have  become  in  later  life,  this 
incident  is  a  proof  of  his  generous  and  unprejudiced  nature 
as  a  young  man;  and  if  Colet  had  not  died  prematurely  of 
ffle  sweahng-sic^ess,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  the  course  of 
Clmrch  history  in  England  might  have  been  very  different. 
_  A  few  more  quotations  from  Erasmus  ^  may  be  added  to 
tiirow  light  upon  Colet’s  character. 


I  never  saw  a  more  highly-gifted  intellect.  .  .  , 
His  opimons  differed  widely  from  those  commonly 
_  »  In  to  letter  to  JiJius  Jonas,  Erasmus  has  left  character-sketches  of  the 
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received,  but  he  showed  a  remarkable  discretion  in 
adapting  himself  to  others,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  offence. 
Among  friends  and  scholars,  however,  he  would  express 
himself  with  the  utmost  freedom.” 

Though  no  one  approved  of  Christian  devotion 
more  warmly  than  he,  he  had  yet  but  little  liking  for 
monasteries.  .  .  .  The  gifts  he  bestowed  upon  them 
were  either  none  or  the  smallest  possible*  .  .  *  The 
reason  was  not  that  he  disliked  religious  orders,  but  that 
those  who  took  them  did  not  come  up  to  their  profession. 
It  was  in  fact  his  own  wish  to  disconnect  himself  entirely 
from  the  world,  if  he  could  only  have  found  a  fraternity 
anywhere  really  bound  together  for  a  gospel  life.”  ^ 

As  Dean,  he  restored  the  decayed  discipline  of  the 
cathedral  body  and — ^what  was  a  novelty  there — began 
preaching  at  every  festival  in  his  cathedral.” 

The  Dean’s  table,  which  in  former  times  had 
ministered  to  luxury  under  the  guise  of  hospitality,  he 
brought  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.” 

“  He  could  not  endure  any  slovenliness ;  so  much  so  as 
not  to  tolerate  even  an  ungrammatical  or  illiterate  mode 
of  expression.” 

‘‘  He  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  Apostolic  epistles, 
but  he  had  such  a  reverence  for  the  wonderful  majesty 
of  Christ  that  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  seemed  to 
grow  poor  by  the  side  of  it.” 

The  relations  between  Golet  and  Erasmus  would  indeed 
form  a  subject  for  a  separate  study.  In  a  brilliant  but 
critical  life  of  Erasmus,  a  recent  writer  ^  has  said  of  Golet : 

A  lover  of  the  Renaissance,  he  was  determined  that 
it  should  be  a  Christian  Renaissance,  and  if  Erasmus 
gave  his  genius  to  the  ajffairs  of  religion  rather  than,  like 
so  many  of  his  Italian  contemporaries,  to  the  rediscovery 
of  merely  pagan  antiquity,  the  influence  which  led  him 
to  this  was  Colet’s.” 

The  gravest  charge  that  one  who  has  no  love  for  Erasmus 
can  bring  against  Golet  is  that  he  ^^misunderstood  and 

^  It  was  Golet’s  intention  to  retire  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Sheen, 
near  Richmond ;  but  “  death  forestalled  him.” 

2  Christopher  Hollis,  Erasmus. 
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underrated  the  mediaeval  mind.”  It  is  true  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Scholastic  philosophy ;  but  Aristotle  had 
enjoyed  so  long  a  reign,  that  it  was  high  time  that  Plato 
should  come  into  his  own  again,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
hard  knocks ;  and  in  the  battle  of  the  philosophies,  Colet  is 
certainly  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  Plato. 

Once  again,  in  1515,  Colet  was  called  upon  to  preach  on 
a  great  public  occasion,  the  installation  of  Wolsey  as  Cardinal 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  his  early  years,  Wolsey  had  been 
a  schoolmaster  at  Magdalen  College  School,  and  his  interest 
in  education  was  maintained  throughout  his  career,  as  is 
shown  by  his  foundation  of  a  great  school  at  Ipswich  and  of 
Cardinal  College  (Christ  Church)  at  Oxford;  there  were 
grounds  for  sympathy  between  the  two  men,  although  their 
careers  were  so  dissimilar. 

Twelve  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  the  heads  of  the  great 
abbeys  and  all  the  officers  of  State  attended  the  ceremony, 
the  climax  of  Wolsey’s  rise  to  fame.  Colet’s  sermon  was 
worthy  of  the  occasion ;  he  alluded  to  “  the  many  divers  and 
sundry  virtues  that  he  hath  used,  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  high  and  joyous  promotion  to  all  the  realm  ” ;  and, 
having  dwelt  upon  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  title  of 
Cardinal,  addressed  these  words  to  Wolsey  himself; 

“  Let  not  one  in  so  proud  a  position  be  puffed  up  by 
its  greatness;  remember  that  our  Saviour  said  to  his 
disciples,  ‘  I  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister.  .  .  .  My  Lord  Cardinal,  enforce  yourself 
always  to  execute  righteousness  to  rich  and  poor,  with 
mercy  and  trutli.” 

Had  Shakespeare  chosen  to  dramatise  the  earlier  years  of 
Henry  VIII  s  reign,  what  a  scene  he  might  have  made  of 
this !  The  “  top-proud  fellow  ”  had  some  fifteen  years  of 
power  before  him;  within  four,  Colet  himself  was  in  his 
^ave.  The  year  of  his  death,  1519,  was  the  year  of 
Luther’s  breach  with  the  Church.  Had  Colet  lived,  his 
influence  would  have  been  on  the  side,  not  of  revolutionary 
change,  but  of  true  Reform.  The  leaders  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  had  much  in  common  with  him ;  in  their  sincerity,  their 
hatred  of  superstition,  their  denunciation  of  papal  and 
clerical  scandals,  they  possessed  something  of  his  spirit. 
But,  had  he  lived,  we  may  well  believe  that  he  would  have 
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been  ready  to  go  to  the  block  with  his  friend  More,  rather 
than  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  Church.  “Fide  et 
literis  ”  was  his  motto,  as  it  is  still  the  motto  of  his  School ; 
throughout  his  life.  Faith  and  Learning  were  his  guiding 
principles,  and  his  dearest  wish  was  ever  that  those  for  whose 
education  he  made  such  generous  provision  should  direct 
their  steps  in  the  same  path. 


JOHN  SKELTON 

Circa  1460-1529 
By 
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TO  write  an.  essay  on  a  poet  who  has  no  biography,  no 
message,  philosophical  or  moral,  who  has  neither 
created  characters,  nor  expressed  critical  ideas  about  the 
literary  art,  who  was  comparatively  uninfluenced  by  his 
predecessors,  and  who  exerted  no  influence  upon  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  is  not  easy.  Skelton’s  work  offers  no  convenient 
critical  pegs.  Until  Mr.  Robert  Graves  drew  attention  to 
his  work  some  years  ago,  he  was  virtually  unknown  outside 
University-honour  students,  and  even  now,  though  there 
have  been  two  editions,  in  the  last  ten  years,  those  of 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Henderson,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
number  of  his  readers  has  very  substantially  increased. 
One  has  only  to  compare  him  with  another  modern  dis¬ 
covery,  Hopkins,  to  realise  that  he  has  remained  a  stock 
literary  event  rather  than  a  vital  influence. 

My  own  interest  dates  from  the  day  I  heard  a  friend  at 
Oxford,  who  had  just  bought,  the  first  Hughes  edition, 
make  two  quotations  : 


and 


‘^Also  the  mad  coot 
With  bald  face  to  toot  ” ; 

“  Till  Euphrates  that  flood  drivetk 
me  into  Indf 


and  though  I  should  not  claim  my  own  case  as  typical,  yet 
I  doubt  if  those  to  whom  these  lines  make  no  appeal  are 
likely  to  admire  Skelton. 

Though  little  that  is  authentic  is  known  of  Skelton’s  life, 
a  fairly  definite  portrait  emerges  from  his  work:  a  con¬ 
servative  cleric  with  a  stray  sense  of  humour,  devoted  to 
the  organisation  to  which  he  belonged  and  to  the  cultural 
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tradition  it  represented,  but  critical  of  its  abuses,  possibly 
a  scholar,  but  certainly  neither  an  academic-dried  boy  or  a 
fastidious  highbrow;  no  more  unprejudiced  or  well-informed 
about  affairs  outside  his  own  province  than  the  average 
modern  reader  of  the  newspapers,  but  shrewd  enough  with¬ 
in  it,  well  read  in  the  conventional  good  authors  of  his  time 
but  by  temperament  more  attracted  to  more  popular  and 
less  respectable  literature,  a  countryman  in  sensibility,  not 
particularly  vain,  but  lildng  to  hold  the  floor,  fond  of  feminine 
society,  and  with  a  quick  and  hostile  eye  for  pompositas  in 
all  its  forms. 


_  Born  in  1460,  he  probably  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge 
m  1484,  and  was  awarded  a  laureate  degree  by  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  and  Louvain,  which  I  suppose  did  not  mean  much 
more  then  than  writing  an  essay  prize  on  the  Newdigate 
wwld  to-day,  became  tutor  to  the  future  Henry  VIII,  was 
sufficiently  well  known  socially  to  be  mentioned  by  Erasmus 
and  Caxton  _;  took  orders  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  became 
Rector  of  Diss,  his  probable  birthplace,  about  1500;  began 
an  open  attack  on  Wolsey  in  1519,  and  died  in  sanctuary 
at  Westnunster  in  1529.  Thus  he  was  born  just  before 
Edward  IV’s_  accession,  grew  up  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  died  in  the  year  of  Wolsey’s  fall  and  the  Re¬ 
formation  Parliament.  In  attempting  to  trace  the  relations 
between  a  poet’s  work  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  it  is 
well  to  remember  how  arbitrary  such  deductions  are.  One 
IS  presented  with  a  certain  number  of  facts  like  a  heap  of 
pebbles,  and  the  number  of  possible  patterns  which  one  can 
ni^al^  from  them  are  almost  infinite.  To  prove  the  validity 
ot  me  pattern  one  chooses,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to 
predict  that  if  there  were  a  poet  in  such  and  such  a  period 
he  would  have  such  and  such  poetical  qualities,  and  then 
tor  the  works  of  that  poet  to  be  discovered  with  just  those 
quahties.  The  literary  historian  can  do  no  more  than 
suggest  one  out  of  many  possible  views. 

Skelton’s  period  is  one  of  important  change, 
he  Plantagenet  hne  had  split  into  two  hostile  branches, 
ending  one  in  a  lunatic  and  the  other  in  a  criminal.  The 
barons  turned  their  weapons  upon  each  other  and  destroyed 

Empire  in  France  except  Calais 
was  gone ;  the  feudal  W  of  representative  government  was 
ffiscreditcd  and  the  Church  corrupt.  The  wealth  of  the 
country  was  beginning  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the 
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trading  classesj  such  as  wool  merchants,  and  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  cities  of  the  traders.  Traders  want  peace 
which  gives  them  liberty  to  trade  rather  than  political 
liberty,  secular  authority  rather  than  a  religious  authority 
which  challenges  their  right  to  usury  and  profit.  They 
tend  therefore  to  support  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  unlike 
a  feudal  aristocracy  with  its  international  family  loyalties, 
to  be  nationalist  in  sentiment.  Absolute  monarchies  adopt 
TBdl  politik  and  though  Machiavelli’s  Pfiticc  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  15135  principles  were  already  European 
practice. 

^  Skelton’s  political  views  are  those  of  the  average  man  of 
his  time  and  class.  A  commoner,  he  had  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  destruction  of  the  old  nobility;  like  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen,  he  rejoices  at  royal  weddings  and  national 
victories,  and  weeps  at  royal  funerals  and  national  defeats. 
With  them  also  he  criticises  Henry  VH’s  avarice. 

“  Immensas  sibi  dwitias  cumulasse  quid  hones?  ” 

Like  a  good  bourgeois  he  is  horrified  at  the  new  fashions 
and  worldliness  at  Henry  VIIFs  court,  but  cannot  attribute 
it  to  the  monarch  himself,  only  to  his  companions ;  and 
hates  the  arrogance  and  extravagance  of  Wolsey,  who  by 
social  origin  was  no  better  than  himself. 

In  religious  matters  he  is  naturally  more  intelligent  and 
better  informed.  Though  Wyclif  died  in  1384,  his  doc¬ 
trines  were  not  forgotten  among  the  common  people,  and 
though  Skelton  did  not  live  to  see  the  English  Reformation, 
before  he  was  fifty  Luther  had  pinned  his  protest  to  the 
church  door  at  Wittenberg,  and  he  lived  through  the  period 
of  criticism  by  the  Intelligentsia  {The  Praises  of  Folly  was 
written  in  1503)  which  always  precedes  a  mass  political 
movement. 

The  society  of  Colet,  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and  More  was  an 
intellectual  and  international  one,  a  society  of  scholars  who, 
like  all  scholars,  overestimated  their  capacity  to  control  or 
direct  events.  Skelton’s  feelings  towards  them  were  mixed. 
Too  honest  not  to  see  and  indeed  in  Colin  Clout  unsparingly 
to  attack  the  faults  of  the  Church,  he  was  like  them  and  like 
the  intelligent  orthodox  at  any  time,  a  reformer  not  a 
revolutionary,  that  is  to  say,  he  thought  that  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  and  its  dogmatic  system  were  in  no  way 
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related;  that  you  could  by  a  change  of  heart  cure  the 
one  without  impairing  the  other;  while  the  revolutionary, 
on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  corruption  directly  to  the 
dogmas,  for  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  another  set 
which  he  imagines  to  be  fool-proof  and  devil-proof.  To¬ 
wards  the  extremists  he  was  frightened  and  hostile. 

And  some  have  a  smack 
Of  Luther^ s  sack  .  •  . 

And  some  of  them  bark 
Clatter  and  carp 
Of  that  heresiarch 
Called  Wickleuista 
The  devilish  dogmatistaJ^ 

His  difference  from  the  early  reformers  was  mainly  tem¬ 
peramental.  He  was  not  in  the  least  donnish  and,  moving 
perhaps  in  less  rarefied  circles,  saw  that  the  effect  of  their 
researches  on  the  man  in  the  street,  like  the  effect  on  our 
own  time,  for  example  of  Freud,  was  different  from  what 
they  intended. 

He  has  been  unjustly  accused  of  opposing  the  study  of 
Greek;  what  he  actually  attacked  was  the  effect  produced 
by  the  impact  of  new  ideas  upon  the  average  man,  never  in 
any  age  an  edifying  spectacle. 

^^Let  Parrot,  I  pray  you,  have  liberty  to  prate 
For  aurea  lingua  greca  ought  to  be  tnagnified 
If  it  were  condperfitely  and  after  the  rate 
As  lingua  Latina,  in  school  matter  occupied 
But  our  Grekis,  their  Greek  so  well  have  applied 
That  they  cannot  say  in  Greek,  riding  by  the  way, 

‘  Ho,  ostler,  fetch  my  horse  a  bottel  of  hay  I  ’’ 

As  a  literary  artist,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  Skelton  is  an  oddity,  like  Blake,  who  cannot  be  really 
fitted  into  literary  history  as  an  inevitable  product  of  the 
late  fifteenth  century.  There  is  every  reason  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Hawes  or  even  Barclay  as  the  moribund  end  of  the 
Chaucerian  tradition;  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  Elizabethan  poetry  as  a  fusion  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  and  native  folk  elements ;  but  the  vigour  and  character 
of  Skelton’s  work  remains  unpredictable, 
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One  may  point  out  that  the  NarrenschifF  influenced  the 
Bouge  of  Court,  that  Skeltonics  may  be  found  in  early  litera¬ 
ture  like  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred, 

“Ac  if  pu  him  lest  welde 
werende  on  worlde. 

Lude  as  stille 
His  owene 

or  that  the  style  of  his  Latin  verses  occurs  in  Goliardic  poetry 
or  Abelard. 

‘‘^Est  in  Rama 
Vox  audita 
Rachel  fluentes 
Eiolantes 
Super  natos 
Interfectos.^^ 

But  that  a  writer  should  be  found  at  that  particular  date 
who  would  not  succumb  to  aureate  diction,  and  without 
being  a  folk  writer,  should  make  this  kind  of  rhythm  the 
basis  of  work,  would  seem,  if  it  had  not  occurred,  exceedingly 
improbable. 

Excluding  Magnificence,  Skelton’s  poetry  falls  naturally 
into  four  divisions:  the  imitations  of  the  “  aureate  ”  poetry 
of  Lydgate  and  similar  fifteenth-century  verses,  such  as  the 
elegy  on  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  prayers  to 
the  Trinity;  the  lyrics;  the  poems  in  rhyme  royal  such  as 
the  Bouge  of  Court  and  Speke  Parrot’,  and  those  like  Elinor 
Rumming,  Philip  Sparrow,  and  Colin  Clout,  written  in 
skeltonics. 

Of  the  first  class  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  is  so  small. 
The  attempt  to  gain  for  English  verse  the  sonority  of  Latin 
by  the  use  of  a  Latinised  vocabulary  was  a  failure  in  any 
hands  except  Milton’s,  and  Skelton  was  no  Milton.  It  was 
dull  and  smelt  of  the  study,  and  Skelton  seems  to  have 
revised  this,  and  in  his  typically  ironical  way  expressed  his 
opinion. 

“For,  as  I  to  love  have  said 
I  am  but  a  young  maid 
And  cannot  in  effect 
My  style  as  yet  direct 
With  English  words  elect.  .  .  . 
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Chaucer  that  famous  clerk 
His  terms  were  not  dark 
But  pleasant^  easy  and  plain 
No  word  he  wrote  in  vain. 


^^Also  John  Lydgate 
Writeth  after  a  higher  rate 
It  is  diffuse  to  find 
The  sentence  of  his  mind 
Some  men  find  a  fault 
And  say  he  writeth  too  haul  ’’ 

(Philip  Sparrow); 

and  in  the  of  Albany  he  rags  the  aureate  vocabulary 
by  giving  the  long  words  a  line  a  piece : 


^'^Of  his  nobility 
His  magnaminity 
His  animosity 
His  frugality 
His  liberality 
His  affability  f  etc.  etc. 


As  a  writer  of  lyrics,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  chosen  he 
could  have  ^rank^  high  enough.  He  can  range  from  the 

barrack  room  Twas  Xmas  day  in  the  workhouse  ”  style 
“  lAr  conventional  religious  poetry  like  the  poem 

Woefully  arrayed”  and  the  quite  unfaked  tenderness  of 
the  poem  to  l^stress  Isabel  Pennell,  and  always  with  an  un- 
failmg  intuition  of  the  right  metrical  form  to  employ  in 
each  case.  Here  is  an  example  of  his  middle  manner, 
r  ancy  s  song  about  his  hawk  in  Magnificence, 


“Lo  this  is 
My  fancy  y  wis 
Mow  Christ  it  blesse! 
It  is,  by  Jesse. 


“A  bird  full  sweet 
For  me  full  meet 
She  is  furred  for  the  heat 
All  to  the  feet: 
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^^Her  browh  bent 
Her  eyen  glent 
From  Tyne  to  T ^ent 
From  Stroud  to  Kent.  .  .  . 


“Barbed  like  a  nun 
For  burning  of  the  sun 
Her  feathers  dun 
Well  favoured,  bonne!  ” 


Skelton  s  use  of  Rhyme  Royal  is  in  some  ways  the  best 
^  originahty,  because  though  employiig  a  form 
used  by  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  and  at  a 
originality  of  expression  was  Lt  demanded  bj 
the  rea(Rng  pubhc,  few  stanzas  of  Skelton’s  could  be  con¬ 
fused  with  those  of  anyone  else. 

The  most  noticeable  difference,  attained  partly  by  a 
greater  number  of  patter  or  unaccented  syllables  fwMch 
relate  it  more  to  a  teutomc  accentual  or  sprung  rhythm  for 

S?  Gomparl  a  sVan^aTf 

Skelton  s  with  one  of  Chaucer’s : 


“  Suddenly  as  he  departed  me  fro 

Game  pressing  in  on  in  a  wonder  array 
Ere  I  was  ware,  behind  me  he  said  ^  BO  ’ 

Then  I,  astoned  of  that  sudden  fray 
Start  all  at  once,  I  liked  nothing  his  play 
For,  if  I  had  not  quickly  fled  the  touch 
He  had  plucked  out  the  nobles  of  my  pouch." 

(Skelton.) 


“But  0  word,  lordlings,  herkeneth  ere  I  go: 

It  were  full  hard  to  flnde  now  a  dayes 
In  all  a  town  Griseldes  three  or  two 
.^r,  if  that  they  were  put  to  such  assayes. 

The  gold  of  hem  hath  no  so  bad  aloyes 
With  brass,  that  though  the  coyne  be  fair  at  ye 
It  would  rather  breste  a~two  than  plyeT 

(Chaucer.) 


^  greater  number  of  iambic  feet, 

Selton  STw® 
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Indeed,  the  tempo  of  Skelton’s  verse  is  consistently  quicker 
than  that  of  any  other  English  poet;  only  the  author  of 
Hudibras,  and  in  recent  times  Vachel  Lyndsay,  come  any¬ 
where  near  him  in  this  respect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  rough-and-ready  generalisation  that  the 
more  poetry  concerns  itself  with  subjective  states,  with  the 
inner  world  of  feeling,  the  slower  it  becomes,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  verse  of  extrovert  poets  like  Dryden  is  swift 
and  that  of  introvert  poets  like  Milton  is  slow,  and  that  in 
those  masters  like  Shakespeare  who  transcend  these  classi¬ 
fications,  in  the  emotional  crises  which  precede  and  follow 
the  tragic  act,  the  pace  of  the  verse  is  retarded. 

average  pace  of  mediaeval  verse  compared  with 
that  of  later  more  self-conscious  ages  is  greater,  and  no 
poetry  is  more  “  outer  ”  than  Skelton’s. 

His  best  poems,  with  the  exception  of  Speke  Parrot,  are 
like  triumphantly  successful  prize  poems.  The  themes— 
the  death  of  a  girl’s  sparrow,  a  pub,  Wolsey,  have  all  the 
air  of  set  subjects.  They  may  be  lucky  choices,  but  one 
leels  that  others  would  have  done  almost  equally  well  not 
as  with  Milton,  that  his  themes  were  the  only  ones  to  which 
his  genius  would  respond  at  that  particular  moment  in  his 
hte;  that,  had  they  not  occurred  to  him,  he  would  have 
wntten  nothing.  They  never  read  as  personal  experience, 
brooded  upon,  and  transfigured. 

Considering  his  date,  this  is  largely  to  the  good.  Pre- 
Ehzabethan  verse,  even  Chaucer,  when  it  deserts  the  outer 
world,  and  attempts  the  subjective,  except  in  very  simple 
emotional  situations,  as  in  the  mystery  plays,  tends  to 
sentiment  and  prosy  moralising.  Skelton  avoids  that,  but 

e  »  emotional  range  is  limited.  The  world 

ot  Ihe  soldier’s  pole  is  fallen”  is  not  for  him  : 

“  We  are  but  dust 
For  die  we  must 
It  is  general 
To  be  mortal  ’’ 

Jlf  m  T  terrifie.  This  is  moralising,  but 

the  metre  saves  it  from  sententiousness. 

a  simple  metre  that  it  is  surprising 

Sftlf  ""^tural  unit  of  speech 

rhythm  seems  to  be  one  of  four  accents,  dividing  into  two 
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half  verses  of  two  accents.  If  one  tries  to  write  ordinary 
conversation  in  verse,  it  will  fall  more  naturally  into  this 
scheme  than  into  any  other.  Most  dramatic  blank  verse, 
for  sample,  has  four  accents  rather  than  five,  and  it  is 
possible  that  our  habit  of  prefacing  nouns  and  adjectives  by 
quite  pointless  adjectives  and  adverbs  as  in  ‘‘  the  perfectly 
priceless ’’  is  dictated  by  our  ear,  by  our  need  to  group 
accents  in  pairs.  Skelton  is  said  to  have  spoken  as  he 
wrote,  and  his  skeltonics  have  the  natural  ease  of  speech 
rhythm.  It  is  the  metre  of  many  nursery  rhymes. 

Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  in  a  corner  ’’ ; 

or  extemporised  verse  like  the  Clerihew : 

Alfred  de  Musset 
Used  to  call  his  cat  pusset 

and  study  of  the  Woolworth  song  books  will  show  its  attrac¬ 
tion  to  writers  of  jazz  lyrics: 

For  lifers  a  farce 
Sitting  on  the  grass F 

No  other  English  poet  to  my  knowledge  has  this  ex¬ 
tempore  quality,  is  less  would-be,’’  to  use  a  happy  phrase 
of  D.  H.  Lawrence. 

It  rnakes  much  of  his  work,  of  course,  quite  unmemor- 
able — ^it  slips  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other;  but  it  is 
never  false,  and  the  lucky  shots  seem  unique,  of  a  kind 
which  a  more  deliberate  and  self-conscious  poet  would 
never  have  thought  of,  or  considered  worthy  of  his  singing 
robes : 

‘‘  Tour  head  would  have  ached 
To  see  her  naked T 

Though  much  of  Skelton’s  work  consists  of  attacks  on 
people  and  things,  he  can  scarcely  be  called  a  satirist. 
Satire  is  an  art  which  can  only  flourish  within  a  highly 
sophisticated  culture.  It  aims  at  creating  a  new  attitude 
towards  the  persons  or  institutions  satirised,  or  at  least  at 
crystallising  one  previously  vague  and  unconscious.  It 
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presupposes  a  society  whose  prejudices  and  loyalties  are 
sufficiently  diffuse  to  be  destroyed  by  intellectual  assault, 
or  sufficiently  economically  and  politically  secure  to  laugh 
at  its  own  follies,  and  to  admit  that  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  both  sides. 

In  less  secure  epochs,  such  as  Skelton’s,  when  friend  and 
foe  are  more  clearly  defined,  the  place  of  satire  is  taken  by 
abuse,  as  it  always  is  taken  in  personal  contact.  (If  cen¬ 
sorship  prevents  abuse,  allegorical  symbolism  is  employed, 
e.g.  Speke  Parrot.)  If  two  people  are  having  a  quarrel,  they 
do  not  stop  to  assess  who  is  at  fault  or  to  convince  the  other 
of  his  error :  they  express  their  feelings  of  anger  by  calling 
each  other  names.  Similarly,  among  friends,  when  we 
express  our  opinion  of  an  enemy  by  saying  “  so  and  so  is  a 
closet  ”  we  assume  that  the  reasons  are  known : 

“  The  Midwife  put  her  hand  on  his  thick  skull 
With  the  prophetic  blessing,  ‘  Be  thou  dull,'  ” 

is  too  much  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity  to  be  the 
language  of  a  quarrel.  Abuse  in  general  avoids  intellectual 
tropes  other  than  those  of  exaggeration  which  intensify  the 
expression  of  one’s  feelings  such  as,  You’re  so  narrow¬ 
minded  your  ears  meet,”  or  the  genealogical  trees  which 
bargees  assign  to  one  another. 

Further,  the  effect  on  the  victim  is  different.  Abuse  is 
an  attack  on  the  victim’s  personal  honour,  satire  on  his 
sociarself-esteem ;  it  affects  him  not  directly,  but  through 
his  friends. 

Skelton’s  work  is  abuse  or  flyting,  not  satire,  and  he  is  a 
master  at  it.  Much  flyting  poetry,  like  Dunbar’s  and 
Skelton’s  own  poems  against  Garnesche,  suffer  from  the 
alliterative  metre  in  which  they  were  written,  which  makes 
them  too  verbal;  the  effect  is  lost  on  later  generations,  to 
whom  the  vocabulary  is  unfamiliar.  The  freedom  and 
simplicity  of  the  skeltonic  was  an  ideal  medium. 

Dundas,  drunken  and  drowsy 
Scabbed,  scurvy  and  lousy 
Of  unhappy  generation 
And  most  ungracious  nation! 

Dundas 
That  drunk  ass 
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That  rates  and  ranks 
That  prates  and  pranks 
Of  Huntly  banks 
Take  this  our  thanks : — 

Dundee,  Dunbar 
Walk,  Scot, 

Walk,  sott 
Rail  not  too  far!  ” 

Later  literary  attempts  at  abuse,  such  as  Browning’s  lines 
on  Fitzgerald  or  Belloc’s  on  a  don,  are  too  self-conscious  and 
hearty.  Blake  is  the  only  other  poet  known  to  me  who  has 
been  equally  successful. 

You  think  Fuseli  is  not  a  great  painter;  Pm  glad 
This  is  one  of  the  best  compliments  he  ever  hadP 

With  his  capacity  for  abuse  Skelton  combines  a  capacity 
for  caricature.  His  age  appears  to  have  been  one  wliich 
has  a  penchant  for  the  exaggerated  and  macabre,  and  he  is 
no  exception.  His  description  of  a  character  is  as  accurate 
in  detail  as  one  of  Chaucer’s,  but  as  exaggerated  as  one  of 
Dickens’s.  Compared  with  Chaucer  he  is  more  violent  and 
dramatic;  a  favourite  device  of  his  is  to  interpolate  the 
description  with  remarks  by  the  character  itself. 

With  that  came  Riot,  rushing  all  at  once 
A  rusty  gallant,  to-ragged  and  to-rent 
As  on  the  board  he  whirled  a  pair  of  bones 
Quarter  trey  dews  he  clattered  as  he  went 
Mow  have  at  all,  by  Saint  Thomas  of  Kent! 

And  ever  he  threw  and  cast  I  wote  riere  what 
His  hair  was  growen  through  out  his  hat,  .  .  . 

“  Counter  he  could  0  lux  upon  a  pot. 

An  ostrich  feather  of  a  caporis  tail 
He  set  up  freshly  upon  his  hat  aloft  : 

‘  What  revel  rout!  ’  quod  he,  and  gan  to  rail 
Plow  oft  he  had  hit  Jenet  on  the  tail, 

Of  Phillis  featuous,  and  little  pretty  Kate 
How  oft  he  had  knocked  at  her  clicket  gateP 
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This  has  much  more  in  common  with  the  Gothic  gargoyle 
than  with  the  classicism  of  Chaucer ;  Elinor  Rumming  is  one 
of  the  few  poems  comparable  to  Breughel  or  Rowlandson  in 
painting.  The  effect  is  like  looking  at  the  human  skin 

through  a  magnifying  glass. 


“  Then  Margery  Milkduck 
Her  kirtle  she  did  uptuck 
An  inch  above  her  knee 
Her  legs  that  ye  might  see 
But  they  were  sturdy  and  stubbed 
Mighty  pestles  and  clubbed 
As  fair  and  as  white 
As  the  foot  of  a  kite 
She  was  somewhat  foul 
Crooked-necked  like  an  owl; 

And  yet  she  bought  her  fees  ^ 

A  cantel  of  Essex  cheese^ 

Was  well  a  foot  thick 
Fidl  of  maggots  quick: 

It  was  huge  and  great 
And  mighty  strong  meat 
For  the  devil  to  eat 
It  was  tart  and  pungateT 


All  Skelton’s  work  has  this  physical  appeal.  Other  poets 
suck  as  Spenser  and  Swinburne,  have  been  no  more  de¬ 
pendent  upon  i(Ras,  but  they  have  touched  only  one  sense, 
the  auditory.  The  Catherine-wheel  motion  of  Skelton’s 
verse  is  exciting  in  itself,  but  his  language  is  never  vaguely 
emotive.  Indeed,  it  is  deficient  in  overtones,  but  is  always 

Ilf'-’  tactually.  He  uses  place-names, 

not  scientifically  hke  Dante,  or  musically  like  Milton,  but  as 
country  proverbs  use  them,  with  natural  vividness; 


“  And  Sjllogisari  was  drowned  at  Sturbridge  FairR 

Naturally  enough  the  figures  of  classical  mythology  which 
appear  in  all  medieval  work  (just  as  the  Sahara  or  Ohio 
appears  in  modern  popular  verses)  occur  in  Skelton  also,  but 
he  IS  ^ever  sorry  to  leave  Lycaon  or  Etna  for  the  Tilbury 
tk  T  Plains  of  Sahsbury.  The  same  applies  to 

the  Latin  quotations  in  Philip  Sparrow;  not  only  have  they 
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dramatic  point,  but  being  mainly  quotations  from  the 
Psalter,  they  make  no  demands  upon  the  erudition  of  his 
audience,  any  more  than  would  Abide  with  me  ’’  upon  a 
modern  reader. 

Of  Skelton’s  one  excursion  into  dramatic  form,  Magni- 
Jicence,  not  much  need  be  said.  It  is  interesting,  because 
he  is  one  of  the  few  dramatists  who  have  attempted,  and 
with  success,  to  differentiate  his  characters  by  making  them 
speak  in  different  metres,  thus  escaping  the  tendency  of 
blank  verse  to  make  all  the  characters  speak  like  the  author ; 
which  obliged  the  Elizabethans  to  make  their  comic  charac¬ 
ters  speak  in  prose ;  for  the  future  of  poetic  comedy  it  may 
prove  important.  Its  fault,  a  fatal  one  in  drama,  is  its 
prolixity,  but  cut  by  at  least  two-thirds  it  might  act  very 
much  better  than  one  imagines. 

Skelton’s  reputation  has  suffered  in  the  past  from  his 
supposed  indecency.  This  charge  is  no  longer  maintained, 
but  there  are  other  misunderstandings  of  poetry  which  still 
prevent  appreciation  of  his  work.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  those  who  read  poetry  for  its  message,  for  great  thoughts 
which  can  be  inscribed  on  Christmas  calendars  ;  on  the 
other,  there  are  admirers  of  pure  ”  poetry,  which  gener¬ 
ally  means  emotive  poetry  with  a  minimum  of  objective 
reference.  Skelton  satisfies  neither  of  these :  he  is  too  care¬ 
free  for  the  one,  and  too  interested  in  the  outer  world  for  the 
second. 

If  we  accept,  and  I  think  we  must,  a  distinction  between 
the  visionary  and  the  entertainer,  the  first  being  one  who 
extends  our  knowledge  of,  insight  into,  and  power  of  con¬ 
trol  over  human  conduct  and  emotion,  without  whom  our 
understanding  would  be  so  much  the  poorer,  Skelton  is 
definitely  among  the  entertainers.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
indispensables,  but  among  entertainers — and  how  few  are 
the  indispensables — he  takes  a  high  place.  Nor  is  enter¬ 
tainment  an  unworthy  art:  it  demands  a  higher  standard 
of  technique  and  a  greater  lack  of  self-regard  than  the 
average  man  is  prepared  to  attempt.  There  have  been, 
and  are,  many  writers  of  excellent  sensibility  whose  work  is 
spoilt  by  a  bogus  vision  which  deprives  it  of  the  entertain- 
nient  value  which  it  would  otherwise  have  had;  in  that 
kind  of  pride  Skelton  is  entirely  lacking. 
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A  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  antiquarian,  advising 
Lord  Clarendon  on  his  collection  of  portraits  of  great 
Englishmen,  chooses  Cardinal  Wolsey,  with  Walsingham, 
Leicester,  Raleigh,  Pole,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  as  his 
six  polititians/'  To  no  one  of  these  is  the  adjective  great 
more  suitably  applied  than  to  Wolsey.  He  had  a  certain 
native  and  essential  greatness,  quite  apart  from  any  position 
he  attained.  It  impressed  his  contemporaries,  and  has  not 
failed  to  obtain  recognition  from  his  later  biographers.  It 
extorted  the  reluctant  admiration  of  hostile  Norfolk  in 
Heniy  VIIL 

^‘There^s  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  endsy 
Fofy  not  being  propped  by  ancestry y  .  .  . 

The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  wayy 
A  gift  that  Heaven  gives.  .  . 

His  earliest  biography  is  entitled  The  Negotiations  of  Thomas 
Wolsey,  the  Great  Cardinal.  To  the  diarist  already  quoted 
he  is  the  great  cardinal,’’  the  magnificent  cardinal  ” ; 
to  another  contemporary  he  is  that  great  man.”  Even 
when  his  oppressions  are  complained  of,  he  is  “  the  great 
tyrant.”  This  greatness  doubtless  meant  different  things 
to  different  men,  but  to  all  it  was  something  characteristic 
of  Wolsey.  It  was  intensified  no  doubt  by  the  contrast 
between  the  obscurity  of  his  origin  and  his  later  fortunes. 
Son  of  a  butcher  or  cattle  dealer  of  Ipswich,  well-to-do  but 
certainly  plebeian,  the  boy,  evidently  gifted,  was  put  to 
school  to  rise  in  the  church,  through  which  alone  a  boy  of 
the  lower  classes  could  rise  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  boy 
bachelor  ”  at  fifteen,  fellow  and  schoolmaster  of  his  college, 
Magdalen,  at  Oxford,  his  first  appointment  was  as  tutor 
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to  the  sons  of  the  Marquess  of  Dorset.  He  soon  became  chan, 
lam  to  a  bishop,  then  to  a  court  official,  upon  whose  deaffi 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Henry  Vll  He  wiq 
ablest  of  the  group  of  servants  that  Henry  bequeaffied  \lon^ 
with  his  fortune,  his  secure  title,  and  his^nolitinl  nmU 
to  hi.  son  Henry  VIII;  but  there  wt  Soltag  ?oT  to  S’ 

?heT„£  sSrc'XE;  “  ““  "f 

and  &|oS  w|seyTerelSSclwf£SdTS^^  MdoS 
have  a  kng  and  his  mmistcr  been  more  closely  inited  So 
as  Wolsey  retained  the  confidence  and  aSn  of  the 

andi’et^‘7rSS;f„£  “£To“ 

°f  S“^nment  to  m^s”t2 

&y  gSdIr*  ‘ 

This  was  no  narrow  policy  for  either  king  or  minister 

extende^^^^^  1°^  English  government  in  State  and  Church 
extended  widely,  the  personality  of  Wolsey  was  restless  and 
his  ambition  soaring,  the  possiMities  of  po^er  of  a  ffiSd 

ereat  ^^toSc  kJng^wSe 

g  he  waJeJ^TbS^^S™^^^^  .otr^^Lr’ 

ESSsS™- 

Wh^w  oLuSed  7  achievements.  Few  men  indeed 

»httleinipresSorttsXt„r^^^^^^ 

ani  mea^uSlfS  oStoU' b ‘r‘‘  “ 

.^lloS^SSrryi'  ”“'54TaS 

to  exert  a  visible  influenS  over  hSM'^“?“”’  ** 

Obvious  shU  and  energy  in  organising  the 
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expedition  by  which  Henry  entered  the  continental  struggle 
in  1512  strengthened  the  King’s  appreciation  of  his  abihties, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  year  he  had  won  Henry’s  complete 
confidence.  From  that  time  on  for  eighteen  years,  until 
1529,  he  was  Henry’s  principal  adviser,  frequent  companion, 
and,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  between  a  king  and  a  subject, 
an  intimate  friend.  His  more  ignorant  or  prejudiced  oppon¬ 
ents  called  this  influence  wizardry,  but  there  is  no  mystery 
in  the  sway  he  obtained  over  the  mind  of  the  easy-going, 
pleasure-loving,  yet  intelligent  and  appreciative  young  king, 
coming  at  eighteen  into  the  inheritance  of  a  crown  and  a 
fortune,  the  diversions  of  a  court,  the  freedom  of  absolute 
rule,  and  the  exhilaration  of  unbounded  popularity.  For 
Henry’s  political,  social,  and  intellectual  needs  Wolsey  could 
provide  with  unusual  facility,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
his  influence  should  supersede  that  of  all  other  ministers. 
In  1516  he  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  thus  in  form  as 
well  as  in  fact  the  principal  minister  of  the  King ;  the 
varied  powers  and  duties  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship  in  the 
sixteenth  century  giving  a  precedency  that  under  an  in¬ 
dulgent  king  was  almost  unlimited. 

Wolsey’s  dependence  for  the  sum-total  of  his  power  was, 
however,  almost  as  great  upon  the  Pope  as  upon  the  King, 
It  is  true  that  some  minor  Church  positions  and  the  dean- 
ships  of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  York  he  owed  to  his  college 
or  to  private  patrons,  and  his  nominal  but  lucrative  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  bishopric  of  Tournai  was  his  reward  for  his  share 
in  the  English  victories  in  France  in  the  campaign  of  1512. 
But  even  for  these  he  needed  papal  dispensations  for 
absence  and  pluralism,  and  for  his  appointments  in  1514 
as  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
possession  in  commendam  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  he 
needed  both  provision  and  dispensation  from  the  Pope. 
As  he  was  promoted,  also,  to  more  lucrative  bishoprics 
as  they  became  vacant,  from  Lincoln  to  Bath  and  Wells 
and  then  to  Winchester,  he  needed  and  received  in  each 
case  from  the  Pope  a  bull  for  his  translation. 

More  direct  was  his  appointment  in  1515  as  cardinal, 
and  in  1518  as  papal  legate  and  its  extension  from  time  to 
time  in  period  and  in  power  until  he  was  given  the  appoint¬ 
ment  for  life  and  with  authority  scarcely  less  than  that  of 
the  Pope  himself,  if  he  had  been  in  England.  The  cardinal- 
ate  and  the  legateship  were  the  results  of  intrigue  by  Wolsey 
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at  Rome  and  of  letters  from  Henry  to  the  Pope ;  the  price 
paid  for  the  influence  of  the  English  minister  and  the 
English  Mng  in  the  Pope’s  favour  in  the  complicated 
diplomatic  and  military  contests  in  progress  in  Italy. 

The  culmination  of  this  series  of  promotions  would  natur¬ 
ally  have  been  the  election  of  Wolsey  himself  to  the  papacy. 
It  was  more  than  once  considered.  Three  vacancies  occurred 
during  his  period  of  greatness.  The  first,  when  Julius  II 
died,  in  1513,  was  before  Wolsey  had  been  made  a  cardinal 
and  therefore  eligible.  At  the  second,  when  Leo  X  died 
in  1521,  not  only  did  Wolsey  urge  his  own  election,  through 
his  correspondents  at  Rome,  write  long  letters  to  the  car¬ 
dinals  in  his  favour,  signed  by  the  King,  secure  the  support 
alternately  of  the  French  and  Spanish  kings,  but  he  is  said 
to  have  proposed  a  Spanish  military  expedition,  of  which  he 
would  himself  bear  the  expense,  to  force  the  cardinals  in 
conclave  to  elect  him.  He  was  unpopular  at  Rome;  but 
his  name  appeared  on  the  ballots  at  the  conclave  once, 
when  he  received  seven  votes  out  of  thirty-nine.  He 
could  force  the  hand  of  the  Pope  to  grant  him  his  desires ;  he 
could  not  force  the  hand  of  the  cardinals. 

Adrian  VI,  who  was  then  elected,  lived  only  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  again  in  1523  Wolsey  secured  promises,  illusory 
as  it  proved,  that  made  him  feel  sure  for  a  while  of  his 
election.  But  he  received  no  votes.  The  fact  is,  the  papacy 
had  become  an  Italian  principality;  almost  all  of  the  car¬ 
dinals  were  Italians,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  put  its  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner ; 
especially  a  native  of  a  distant  country,  strong  in  the 
government  of  that  country  in  State  and  Church,  and 
already  showing  an  inclination  to  make  use  of  the  papacy 
for  English  purposes.  So  another  Italian,  a  Medici,  was 
elected,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 

1529?  when  there  was  a  rumour 
or  the  death  of  Clement,  Wolsey  set  in  motion  all  the  old 
plans,  stressing  his  claims  as  the  only  one  of  the  cardinals 
who  could  be  trusted  to  rescue  the  Holy  See  from  its 
dangers,  and  offering  to  release  many  Church  positions,  if 
R  .iT  w  to  the  use  of  those  who  favoured  him. 

Both  Wolsey  and  Henry  had  special  need  at  this  time  for 
the  Cardinal  s  elevation,  for  the  King’s  divorce  was  now 
at  Its  most  critical  stage,  and  Wolsey  as  Pope  could  give  the 
deasion  which  the  Spanish-controlled  Clement  was  unable 
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or  unwilling  to  give.  But  the  rumour  was  a  mistake,  and 
Clement  outlived  his  would-be  successor. 

For  a  long  time  already  Wolsey  had  been  hoping  to  im¬ 
pose  his  will  and  that  of  the  King  upon  Clement  in  the 
matter  of  the  divorce.  Before  taking  up  the  “  King’s 
matter,”  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  use  the 
cardinal  rnade  in  the  English  Church  itself  of  his  episcopal 
and  legatine  powers.  His  bishoprics  gave  him  control  of 
a  vast  number  of  minor  appointments;  he  exercised  also, 
by  virtue  of  his  power  as  legate,  the  right  of  appointment 
to  all  positions  in  the  gift  of  vacant  sees,  and  of  Salisbury, 
Worcester,  and  Llandaif,  held  by  foreign  bishops  whose 
only  interest  in  them  was  the  receipt  of  a  certain  sum  in 
comrnutation  of  their  revenues.  He  reintroduced  the 
practice  of  papal  provisions  for  minor  Church  appoint¬ 
ments,  long  given  up  by  the  popes  themselves,  and  in  many 
cases  intruded  his  own  nominees  into  such  positions  against 
the  possessors  of  the  rights  of  patronage  and  in  violation 
of  the  old  statutes  of  provisors.  Unwelcome  as  these  exten¬ 
sions  of  his  powers  were  to  English  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
patrons,  his  claims  of  jurisdiction,  right  of  visitation,  the 
probate  of  wills  and  the  summons  of  convocations,  all  by 
virtue  of  his  position  as  legate,  were  a  vexation  and  a 
burden  to  the  English  Church.  He  collected  four  per  cent, 
on  the  annual  income  of  every  benefice  visited  and  exacted 
regular  fees  for  the  probate  of  wills,  not  only  in  his  own 
archdiocese  of  York,  but  in  that  of  Canterbury.  He 
appointed  English  bishops  as  his  commissaries  for  carrying 
out  under  his  legateship  much  jurisdiction  they  felt  to  be 
their  own,  and  placed  his  agents  and  ofl&cers  through  all 
England,  interposing  in  affairs  the  archdeacons  and  lower 
clergy  felt  were  in  their  sphere. 

Much  of  his  power  over  the  English  Church  was  excused 
to  himself  as  to  others  by  the  anticipation  that  it  was  to 
serve  reform.  He  talked  to  the  Pope,  to  the  King,  and  to 
Convocation  vaguely  about  being  able,  with  his  legatine 
power,  “  to  accomplish  some  good  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard 
and  to  be  profitable  to  all  Christendom.”  He  obtained  a 
papal  commission  to  negotiate  a  peace  among  Christian 
princes  and  to  launch  a  crusade  against  the  Tmrks.  He 
was  given  authority  to  reform  both  the  monastic  and  the 
secular  clergy  in  England.  His  powers  were  quite  sufficient 
for  carrying  out  a  general  reform. 
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But  little  was  accomplished  or  even  entered  upon  He 
had  obtained  the  naeans,  but  made  no  attempt  to  cmnlov 
them  It  was  as  if  instinct  made  him  grasn  at 
tamable  power,  but  left  him  satisfied  with  itf  possession  Ikh 
out  Its  use.  Such  of  his  plans  for  the  refoSmatSn  o^t 
Church  as  can  be  discovered,  the  higher  education  of  he 
clergy,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bishoprics,  the  regula¬ 
tion  or  dissolution  of  many  of  the  monasteries,  a  commute 
^on  of  annates,  commended  themselves  at  the  time  to  More' 
and  Erasmus  and  certain  enlightened  English  bishops  as 
embodying  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  humanists,  and  to  Eme 
modern  students  as  correcting  the  weaknesses  of  the  ChS 
that  would  have  precluded  the  Reformation.  But  there 
was  no  driving  force  behind  them. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Wolsey  had  any  rclimoT.c 
ments,  probably  few  if  any  thought-out  belirfs  ^ 

devotion;  He  was  a  ch/rehmaj,  and  Se  L"? 

toimiy  seiwices  regularly  in  pnvate  and  frequently  in  public 

““y  were  Ire  tl 

olliciai  lorms.  A  hundred  times  he  was  the  central  fimi,-,. 
m  some  great  religious  ceremony,  but  such  prominenc^and 
conforimty  was  too  common  among  purely  lorldly  SSt 
to  consider  it  any  evidence  of  a  devout  spirit  HeEa  uS 
his  Church  positions  for  the  authority  they  gave  ancl  the 
income  they  brought  to  him.  He  was  neve^r  fn  any  one  of 
the  bishoprics  he  held,  except  for  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  just  within  the  confines  of  the  archbishopric  of  YoJk 
He  never  saw  any  one  of  the  cathedrals  from  which  his  titles 
and  much  of  his  income  were  drawn. 

His  indilference  to  religion  may  have  been  the  nnso  nf 
his  lemence  to  heretics  Tho  c  v  •  r  ?  ? 

of  the  affairs  of  niu  ’  of  his  administration 

between  the  burnings  pfa“tnX  arSdToSd 

dpHtlh  fnr  ^  r  tnown,  no  person  sujffered 

new  college  at  Oxford  for  tloo  t  endow  a 

sr.t-A'aSvS-i 
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emblem.  Its  feeder  should  be  another  college,  in  his  native 
town  of  Ipswich.  ^  His  interest  in  these  two  colleges  was 
genuine  and  continuous.  For  their  endowment  he  dis¬ 
solved,  with  the  agreement  of  the  King  and  the  Pope, 
sorne  twenty  small  monasteries  and  nunneries,  diverting 
their  property  to  the  new  foundation,  except  for  a  scanty 
support,  in  some  cases  none  at  all,  left  to  the  dispossessed 
monks  and  nuns.  He  prepared  their  course  of  study  and 
plan  of  discipline. 

To  contemporary  observers  much  of  Wolsey’s  greatness 
my  m  his  magnificent  way  of  life.  His  ‘‘  gentleman  usher/^ 
Cavendish,  describes  Ms  career  as  if  it  were  one  long  pageant 
mterspersed  with  scenes  of  special  and  dramatic  brilliancy. 
He  enumerates  the  officers  and  servants  of  his  dining-hall, 
kitchen,  stable,  garden,  pantry,  barge,  chapel,  ^‘'sixteen 
singing  men,’’^  “  twelve  singing  children/’  sixteen  chap¬ 
lains  to  say  daily  mass  before  him,”  a  physician,  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  four  minstrels,  ‘‘  four  counsellors  learned  in  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  and  so  through  a  household  which  must 
have  numbered  almost  a  thousand.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  ^  members  of  his  household  were  assessed  for 
the  subsidy  in  1529.  The  two  great  silver  crosses  and  two 
pillars  of  silver  regularly  carried  before  him,  and  the  great 
seal  and  his  cardinal’s  hat  on  state  occasions,  the  train  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  that  followed  him,  were  the  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  his  official  ”  greatness.  The  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  an  occasion  of  universal  show,  as 
its  traditional  name  indicates.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  two  dukes  were  there.  Each  of  these  had  some 
seventy  attendants;  Wolsey  had  three  hundred.  There 
were  numberless  other  scenes  of  show  or  pride.  When  in 
1515  the  papal  prothonotary  brought  Wolsey  his  red  hat 
as  emblem  of  his  appointment  as  cardinal,  a  bishop  and  an 
earl  met  the  messenger  at  Blackheath,  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  gilds  accompanied  the  procession  as  the  hat  was 
borne  through  the  city  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where,  at 
the  ceremony  of  its  presentation  on  the  succeeding  Sunday, 
three  archbishops,  eight  bishops,  and  eight  abbots  took  part 
in  the  service,  and  eighteen  noblemen,  including  the  Dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  acted  as  attendants  on  the  new 
cardinal.  Among  the  many  dramatic  scenes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  choir  of  Amiens,  there  can  have  been 
few  more  picturesque  than  the  occasion  when  Wolsey,  as 
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priest,  cardinal,  and  papal  legate,  said  Mass  and  gave  the 
sacrament  to  the  Queens  of  France  and  Navarre  then 
knelt  by  the  King  of  France  to  receive  it  himself/  The 
chroniclers,  with  characteristic  Tudor  love  for  a  show  revel 
m  the  gorgeousness  of  these  scenes.  In  their  accounts  his 
regular  movements  as  chancellor  and  councillor  became 
ghttermg  processions. 

Building  is  traditionally  a  temptation  to  the  wealthy  and 
Ae  great.  In  addition  to  his  two  colleges,  Wolsey  rebuilt 
York  House  the  later  Whitehall,  begged  the  ground  and 
built  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  then  gave  it  to  the 
^ng  though  he  continued  to  occupy  it  till  his  fall,  and 
talt  his  twm  country  houses.  The  More,  “  handsomer  than 
Hampton  Court,”  and  Tyttenhanger.  He  rebuilt,  from 
fines  received  there,  the  Star  Chamber,  and  even  after  his 
downfall  began  the  repair  of  the  dilapidated  buildino-s  of 
his  archbishopric  of  York.  o  lum^s  ot 

For  his  princely  way  of  life  and  for  these  expensive  opera¬ 
tions  Wolsey  needed  and  possessed  a  princely  income.  The 
wV  ambassador  in  1519  estimated  it  at  42,000  ducats, 
which  would  amount  in  modern  value  to  ^80,000  a  year 

V  in  1531  declared  that  just  before  his 

tall  It  had  been  15^000  ducats,  or  some  ^^300, 000  a  year 

statements  can  be  confirmed  with 

Sr/dZ'''f  7‘i  •  nny  noble  in  the 

ngdom,  and  his  income  was  second  only  to  that  of  the 

5.  after  his  fall  from  office  and  departure  for  his 

archbishopric  he  claimed  he  needed  at  least  ^^4,000  a  year 

esSte.'^^^’^^^  modern  yalue,  to  live  in  his  diminished 

^  n  spending  to  Wolsey’s 

work  as  Lwd  Chancellor  it  is  a  more  attractive  figure  that 

rriinS'^f  f  doifineeSng 

Abstract  concerned  with 

■abstract  principles  of  justice,  with  the  equal  application  of 

in  thT^Cn  Chamber,  with  social  order 

of  Requests,  especially  with  the  protection  of 
Je  poor  from  the  aggression  of  the  rich;  applying  his  greS 

inrvSietv'rf s  unwearied  industry  to  thf  astonish- 

governmSt?^  engaged  the  attention  of  Tudor 

activities  Wolsey  had  a  more 
p  sonal  and  private  life,  relegated  by  the  rules  of  the 
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Church  and  the  conventions  of  the  time  to  concealment, 
yet  not  entirely  unacknowledged.  About  the  time  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  King’s  council,  probably  in  15 ii, 
he  entered  into  an  uncanonical  marriage  relation  with  the 
daughter  of  a  man  named  Lark,  possibly  an  inn-keeper  at 
Thetford,  not  far  from  Wolsey’s  original  home.  By  the 
time  he  was  a  cardinal  he  had  a  daughter  and  a  son.  The 
daughter,  named  Dorothy,  became  a  nun  at  Shaftesbury, 
and  survived  to  become  a  pensioner  of  the  Crown  when  that 
convent  was  dissolved  ;  she  died  in  1553.  The  son,  named 
Thomas  for  his  father,  and  known  as  Thomas  Wynter, 
sometimes  spoken  of  by  Wolsey  and  others  as  his  son,  some¬ 
times,  according  to  the  euphemism  of  the  time,  as  his 
nephew,  was  brought  up  carefully  as  a  wealthy  man’s  son 
and  educated  by  private  tutors  in  England  and  at  the 
universities  of  Louvain,  Padua,  and  Paris. 

Offers  of  service  to  him  came  to  his  father,  at  one  time  or 
another,  from  Erasmus,  Lupset,  a  papal  secretary  at  Rome, 
the  French  ambassador  in  London,  Cromwell,  and  Henry 
himself.  There  was  indeed  much  in  his  early  career 
similar  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Henry’s  illegiti¬ 
mate  son,  nearly  of  the  same  age.  While  still  a  boy  Thomas 
Wynter  took  minor  orders,  but  never  proceeded  to  higher 
clerical  degrees.  He  had  intellectual  interests,  and  spent 
most  of  his  life  travelling  on  the  Continent.  His  mother 
was  married  during  Wolsey’s  lifetime  to  a  well-to-do  land- 
owner  named  Lee,  of  the  county  of  Chester,  with  the 
cardinal’s  consent  and  provision  of  a  dowry.  It  is  evident 
that  bigamy  was  a  question  of  canon  law,  not  of  morals, 
to  Wolsey  as  to  his  master. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Wolsey’s  paternity  of  Thomas 
Wynter,  there  is  an  abundance  of  scandal  in  his  provision 
for  his  support.  It  shows  nepotism  and  the  secularism 
of  the  Church  at  their  worst,  and  an  effrontery  that  is 
almost  incredible.  When  the  boy  was  ten  years  old  he 
was  given  a  parish.  When  he  was  thirteen,  at  Wolsey’s 
request  the  canons  of  Weils  elected  him  to  the  deanship  of 
that  cathedral.  When  he  was  fourteen  he  was  made  Pro¬ 
vost  of  St.  Peter’s,  Beverley,  Archdeacon  of  York  and 
Richmond,  and  Chancellor  of  Salisbury.  The  next  year 
he  was  given  five  prebends  in  various  cathedrals  and  two 
rectories,  one  in  Ipswich,  his  father’s  birthplace.  He  never 
appeared  in  any  of  these  places,  and  dispensations  had  to  be 
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obtained  from  the  Pope  for  non-residence,  pluralism,  and 
illegitimacy  of  birth.  Later  grants  and  his  father’s  suenes- 
tion  to  the  Kmg  that  he  should  be  appointed  to  the  vacant 
Disiiopric  of  Durham  may  well  go  unrecorded.  The  total 
value  of  his  Church  preferments  was  estimated  at  ro  ooo 
perhaps  ^20  000  in  modern  terms.  All  of  this  went  through 
the  cardinal  s  hands,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  was  given  his 
^n  in  the  form  of  an  allowance  on  which  to  live.  On 
Wolsey  s  downfall  Wynter  lost  many  of  his  Church  positions 
but  retained  enough  for  his  support  on  his  travels,  and’ 
hrough  the  influence  of  Cromwell  was  even  given  an 
ar^deaconry  later.  He  disappears  from  view  about  154? 

Wolsey  s  long  career  had  given  opportunity  for  the 
accumulation  of  much  antagonism.  He  had  many  de- 
pendents,  some  admirers,  but  few  friends.  The  price  of 
greatness  was,  as  always,  isolation.  Among  the  Iiigher 
classes  he  had  no  party,  large  or  small.  ^  ParliaiLnt 

^f-r  during  fourteen  years  and  he  had 

utilised  that  meeting  only  to  extort  a  large  grant  for  an 
unpopular  war.  With  the  common  peojfle  he  had  JitSe 

dasffrom  whiVb  h  ™  separated  him  from  the 

class  from  which  he  sprang  he  never  tried  to  close  or  even 

to  bridge.  For  a  statesman  of  the  Tudor  period  and  a 
lative  ol  a  seaboard  town  he  was  strangely  uninterested  in 
commerce,  and  dragged  England  in 
Charles  V,  although  rt  bade  fair  to  destroy  all  English  trade 
with  the  JNfetheiHnds  and  the  home  industry  that"  depended 

SSh  o?th™n?>'‘'''''"^  government  a  loan  of 

one  sixth  01  the  people  s  property  m  1525  stirred  the  ano-pr 

of  all  claves  to  the  very  verge  of  rebellion.  Threats  were 
iTu""  get  hold  SmThev 

Wolsey  cared  little,  probably,  for  popular  approval  or 
disapproval  so  long  as  he  had  the  confidence  o/the  Kine 
A  contemporaiy  satirist  remarks  that  the  cardinal  “  carrveth 
a  kyng  in  his  sieve,  yf  all  the  worlde  favle  ”  But  if  bXtJ 
had  le  j  self-confidence  he  might  have  stn  evidele  ireart 
s  1528  ofadimmuhon  of  even  the  King's  trust.  There  had 
always  been  something  excessive  in  it.  and  oteervem  if  „o7 
Wolsey  himsdf,  watched  for  its  decline. 

KoSm  'aemies,  the  difficulties  in 

King  in  affiL  of  goverLS^3d 
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brought  about  the  fall  of  the  cardinal  from  power  there  is 
no  means  of  judging,  for  in  1527  a  nev/  factor  entered;  Anne 
Boleyn  came  on  the  scene.  So  far  as  Wolsey  was  concerned 
the  failure  of  the  King’s  marriage  with  Catherine  to  produce 
an  heir  to  the  throne  was  an  old  political  problem,  and  a 
divorce  in  order  to  arrange  a  new  marriage  was  advocated 
as  early  as  1514.  Again  in  1526  a  divorce  was  suggested  in 
ordei  that  closer  relations  might  be  established  with  France 
by  means  of  a  marriage  between  Henry  and  a  French  prin¬ 
cess.  _  Even  when  the  increasing  tenderness  of  Henry’s 
conscience  and  the  certainty  that  Catherine  would  have 
no  more  children  brought  up  the  question  of  a  divorce 
again  in  1527,  Wolsey  hoped  that  the  remarriage  of  the 
King  might  be  with  the  sister  of  the  King  of  France. 

Such  was  not  Henry’s  idea.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Anne  Boleyn  and  wanted  to  marry  her  and  have  a  legitimate 
heir  by  her.  Wolsey  might  have  given  the  necessary  divorce 
by  virtue  of  his  legatine  powers,  and  there  were  times  when 
the  Pope  himself  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  do  so  and 
relieve  him  of  responsibility.  But  W^olsey  himself,  convinced 
of  his  ability  to  persuade  the  Pope  and  anxious  for  its 
acceptance  by  other  Governments,  referred  the  matter  to 
Rome. 

There  followed  two  years  of  tortuous  diplomacy  and,  on 
the  whole,  consistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  Wolsey  to  secure 
from  the  Pope  the  decision  which  would  alone  satisfy  the 
King  and  preserve  his  own  ascendancy.  At  last  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  before  Wolsey  and  his  brother  cardinal  Campeggio 
at  Blackfriars  in  London  in  what  was  destined  to  be  the  last 
of  that  long  line  of  brilliant  spectacles  in  which  his  scarlet 
cardinal’s  gown  almost  outshone  the  robes  of  sovereigns, 
nobles,  and  court  functionaries.  The  course  of  events  was 
too  powerful  even  for  the  great  cardinal.  The  divorce  ques¬ 
tion  was  settled  not  in  England  nor  in  court,  but  in  Italy 
and  on  the  battle-field.  The  long  Italian  struggle  between 
France  and  Spain  was  settled  in  favour  of  the  latter;  the 
Pope,  who  would  willingly  have  given  to  Henry  the  cus- 
toma^  permission  to  crowned  heads  to  arrange  their  own 
marriage  relations,  accepted  at  the  Treaty  of  Barcelona, 
June  29,  1529,  the  suzerainty  of  the  King  of  Spain,  against 
whose  interest  it  was  that  the  Pope  should  grant  favours  to 
England ;  the  appeal  of  Catherine  from  the  BlackfHars  court 
to  Rome  was  accepted  by  the  Pope,  July  23,  and  Wolsey 
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recognised  that  he  had  failed  Henry  in  his  dearest  wish. 
His  failure  left  Mm  defenceless  before  his  enemies. 

The  steps  in  the  alienation  of  the  minister  from  his 
sovereign  were  taken  slowly  through  the  summer  of  1520 
The  King’s  acts  were  dictated  by  his  determination  to  take 
other_  measures  to  obtain  his  divorce,  not  by  anger  or 
hostility  to  Wolsey,  which  in  fact  he  never  showed  even  to 
the  end.  Positive  action  when  it  came  emanated  from  the 
group  of  members  of  the  privy  council— Norfolk,  Suffolk 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  perhaps  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had 
long  been  hostile  to  him.  When  the  blow  fell  it  was  sud¬ 
den  and  crushing.  On  October  9,  as  Wolsey  took  his  seat 
as  Chancellor  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hall,  before  the  judges  of  King’s  Bench,  the  Attorney- 
Ceneral  indicted  him  for  the  offence  of  prcemunire.  On 
October  30  his  sentence  was  announced ;  for  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  had  acknowledged  the  long  series  of  charges  made 
m  the  indictment  and  had  thrown  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
King.  He  was  declared  guilty,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
old  law  his  lands  and  goods  were  declared  forfeited  to  the 
King  and  his  person  put  out  of  the  King’s  protection.  The 
procedure  was  rather  a  political  than  a  judicial  one 
I  he  statutes  which  created  the  offence  of  prjemunirc  were 
passed,  not  to  be  applied,  but  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
papal  power  in  England  except  by  consent  of  the  King, 
that  consent  had  frequently  been  given,  and  in  the  case  of 
Wolsey  had  been  given  by  Henry  fully  and  in  writing. 
But  It  was  ill  contending  with  a  Tudor  king.  Moreover, 
Wolsey  had  reason  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that  this 
was  only  a  disciplinary  action  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and 
mat  in  good  time  he  would  be  restored  to  office  and  to 
lavour,  and  have  his  property  returned. 

V  immediately  took  possession  of 

York  House  with  aJl  its  contents,  and  habitually  used  it 
Mterwards  as  one  of  Ms  palaces,  and  ordered  the  seizure  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  faUen  minister’s  property.  On  the  other 
kand,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  archbishopric  of  York 
with  all  Its  emoluments  and  a  pension  of  ;^i,ooo  yearly  from 
Ms  bishopric  of  Winchester.  He  was  also  given  about  ^7,000 

value  of  all  Ms  other  possessions 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  Esher,  a 
wmfortable  house  formerly  belonging  to  Mm  as  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  with  a  considerable  household.  The  King  also 
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sent  him  messages  of  comfort  and  assurances  of  his  continued 
kindly  feelings.  But  he  must  give  up  the  chancellorship, 
which  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 

His  old  opponents  were  not  so  compassionate.  When 
Parliament  opened  in  November  a  committee  of  both 
Houses  was  appointed  and  drew  up  a  long  statement  of 
the  offences  of  the  late  minister.  The  flood  of  accusations 
reduced  themselves  to  forty-five,  and  left  few  fields  of 
Wolsey’s  activity  untouched  in  their  bitter  complaints,  and 
few  of  his  sins  unremembered  and  uncondemned.  It  was 
not  in  the  form  of  an  impeachment  or  a  bill  of  attainder; 
it  only  asked  the  King  that  Wolsey  ''  be  so  provided  for 
that  he  never  have  any  power,  jurisdiction,  or  authority 
hereafter  to  trouble,  vex,  or  impoverish  the  commonwealth/’ 

The  fall  from  such  a  height  as  Wolsey  had  attained,  so 
complete  a  reversal  of  his  policy,  the  condemnation  of  such 
a  series  of  violations  of  law  and  charity  as  in  his  pride  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  commit  could  hardly  have  occurred 
with  less  loss  to  dignity  and  consideration  than  it  did.  *  It 
would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  had  remembered  that 
when  such  as  he  falls,  he  falls,  like  Lucifer,  never  to  hope 
again.”  But  there  remained  a  year  of  restless  hoping  and 
scheming  for  a  return  to  power,  with  how  much  loyalty  or 
disloyalty  it  is  impossible,  to  tell.  Intrigues  and  suspicious 
actions  reached  the  ears  of  the  King  and  his  councillors, 
and  brought  about  Wolsey’s  banishment  to  his  distant  See 
oLYork.  For  a  while  it  would  seem  that  his  restless  spirit 
might  find  sufficient  satisfaction  in  the  unexpectedly  cordial 
welcome  given  him  by  the  people  of  his  archdiocese,  in  the 
kindly  services  he  was  able  to  do  them,  in  the  repair  of  his 
neglected  Church  buildings,  and  in  his  religious  duties. 
But  his  secret  negotiations  came  to  include  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambassadors,  incriminating  correspondence  was 
seized,  he  awakened  suspicion  by  calling  a  convocation  at 
York  for  November  7,  1530,  and  issuing  a  general  appeal 
for  attendance  by  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  common  people 
of  the  north,  the  old  region  of  rebellion,  at  his  enthronement 
as  archbishop  in  the  cathedral  which  he  would  see  for  the 
first  time  that  day. 

Without  waiting  for  that  day,  at  Cawood  in  Yorkshire, 
November  4,  he  was  arrested  for  treason,  and  began  a 
wearisome  journey,  the  end  of  which  would  have  been  the 
Tower  of  London.  But  he  was  old,  by  the  standards  of 
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that  day— fifty-eight;  he  fell  sick,  and  travelled  only  with 
difficulty  and  interruptedly.  He  lay  ill  at  Leicester  Abbey 
from  November  26  to  29,  and  died  on  that  day.  He  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  church  early  the  next  day  and  the 
unfinished  tomb  he  had  ordered  in  the  days  of  his  magni¬ 
ficence  was  turned  over  to  the  uses  of  his  royal  master.  ^ 
The_“  native  greatness”  of  Wolsey  had  been  wasted  in 
achieving  an  external  greatness  of  ostentation,  of  wealth 
of  power,  all  for  its  own  sake  and  without  any  serious 
object.  _  There  was  a  curious  purposelessness  in  all  he  did : 
expenditure  for  the  sake  of  expenditure,  show  for  the  sake' 
rfshow,  grandeur  for  the  sake  of  small  and  momentary  ends. 
He  made  no  great  acquirements  for  his  king,  his  country  or 
even  for  himself,  beyond  such  as  were  exhausted  in  the 
acquisition. 


Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders  . 

This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  T 

His  foreign  policy  was  opportunist.  His  greatest  pupil  the 
King,  reversed  all  his  plans.  His  colleges,  his  proposed 
reforms  in  the  Church  and  the  law  courts,  which  gave 
greatest  pronuse  of  permanency,  were  founded  on  sand 
and  fell  m  the  storm  in  which  he  fell.  The  biographer  is 
baffled  by  the  problem  of  the  sterility  of  the  career  of  so 
great  a  man. 
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King  henry  VII,  who  can  claim  on  so  many  grounds 
to  be  among  the  three  or  four  in  the  first  rank  of  our 
post-Conquest  sovereigns,  wrote  to  his  mother  in  the  year 
1504  that  he  was  well  minded  to  promote  Master  Fisher,  her 
Confessor,  to  a  Bishopric 

“  for  none  other  cause  but  for  the  great  and  singular 
virtue  that  I  know  and  see  in  him,  as  well  in  cunning 
and  natural  wisdom,  and  specially  for  his  good  and 
virtuous  living  and  conversation.  And  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  such  a  man  [he  continued]  I  know  well  it 
should  encourage  many  others  to  live  virtuously,  and  to 
take  such  ways  as  he  doth,  which  should  be  a  good 
example  to  many  others  hereafter.  Howbeit,  without 
your  pleasure  known  I  will  not  move  him  nor  tempt 
him  therein.  And  therefore  I  beseech  you  that  I  may 
know  your  mind  and  your  pleasure  in  that  behalf, 
which  shall  be  followed  as  much  as  God  will  give  me 
Grace.  I  have  in  my  days  promoted  many  a  man 
unadvisedly,  and  I  would  now  make  some  recompense 
to  promote  some  good  and  virtuous  man,  which  I  doubt 
not  should  best  please  God,  who  ever  preserve  you  in 
good  health  and  long  life.” 

King  Henry  nominated  and  Pope  Julius  confirmed  the 
nomination,  and  John  Fisher  found  himself  Bishop  of  the 
smallest  and  poorest  but  by  no  means  the  least  important  see 
in  England,  that  of  Rochester,  in  Kent.  He  remained  its 
Bishop  for  over  thirty  years.  Normally  the  see  was  a 
stepping-stone,  and  his  six  immediate  pi'edecessors  had  all 
been  translated  to  grander  Bishoprics,  but  Fisher  refused  any 
further  promotion.  In  the  Rochester  diocese  was  the  palace 
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of  Greenwich,  the  birthplace  and  favourite  residence  of  the 
young  King  Henry  VIII,  and  to  the  love  of  poverty  which 
m^ked  his  private  life  the  Bishop  had  this  further  motive  for 
abiding  at  Rochester,  that  he  felt  bound  by  a  special  tie  to 
the  royal  house,  and  had  been  specially  charged  by  the 
mother  of  Henry  VII  to  make  her  grandson’s  welfare  his 
peculiar  care.  Fisher,  who  preached  the  funeral  sermons  for 
both  Henry  VH  and  his  mother,  owed  much  to  the  house  of 
Tudor.  His  earlier  life  had  been  along  a  track  well  beaten 
by  the  feet  of  many  men,  the  holy,  the  naturally  able,  the 
ambitious,  who  had  made  learning  their  ladder.  He’ had 
gone  to  Cambridge  as  a  tradesman’s  son  from  Beverly  in 
Yorkshire.  He  had  taken  his  degree  in  1487,  two  years  after 
Bosworth  field ;  and  while  the  first  Tudor  was  by  cautious 
steps  consolidating  the  English  monarchy,  Fisher  was 
advancing  by  steady  progression  till  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  then  diminished  academic  world  of  Cambridge 
which  the  royal  bounty  was  through  his  offices  to  enlarge 
In  1494,  as  Senior  Proctor  of  Cambridge,  he  went  to  court 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  Proctors’  Book  has  his  entry  of  his 
expenses,  with  his  statement,  “  I  dined  witli  the  lady  mother 
ot  the  King.”  It  was  some  years  later,  and  Fisher  had 
become  master  of  his  College  (it  was  Michael  House,  later 
absorbed  into  Trinity)  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Vice- 
Chancellor,  that  he  became  the  Lady  Margaret’s  confessor 
and  began  to  turn  the  stream  of  her  liberality  towards  his 
University  Christ’s  College  and  St.  John’s  College,  and 
the  Lady  Margaret  chairs  of  divinity  are  the  living  monu- 
ments  to  the  piety  of  that  remarkable  woman  and  to  the  zeal 
and  Cambridge  spirit  of  her  confessor,  who  was  no  sooner 
^tabhshed  in  her  favour  than  he  found  himself  elected 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  year  after  year  from  1504  onwards 
and  fina  ly  for  life.  The  Lady  Margaret  died  in  the  same 
year  as  her  son,  1509,  when  only  the  first  steps  had  been 
taken  m  the  foundation  of  St.  John’s.  It  was  Fisher,  as  her 
executor,  who  earned  the  great  work  through  in  the  next 
seven  years,  and  Cambridge  to-day  by  many  a  statue  and 

beSactors*^^**  position  among  the  greatest  of  her 

Fifteenth-century  Cambridge  had  been  a  poor  shrunken 
place.  Its  library  no  more  than  330  books.  No  Greek 
lectures  were  given  until  1511,  and  the  heathen  Latin  poets 
were  not  much  studied.  The  motive  of  Fisher  and  Henry 
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and  Margaret  was  not  at  all  the  motive  of  contemporary 
Renaissance  scholars,  the  establishment  of  pagan  learning. 
Their  aim  was  to  maintain  a  supply  of  instructed  and  virtu¬ 
ous  priests.  Other  men  were  great  promoters  of  learning; 
three  generations  of  the  royal  house,  Wolsey,  Fox,  all  in 
these  years  were  making  foundations  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  new  foundations  were  one  side  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gress,  but  even  before  modern  America  learnt  the  lesson,  it 
had  been  found  much  easier  to  arrange  for  buildings  and 
endowments  than  to  produce  real  scholars. 

Fisher  was  the  collector  of  what  was  said  to  be  the  best 
private  library  in  Europe.  His  enormous  reading  lay  in  all 
the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  mainly  of  course  in  Latin. 
He  seems  to  have  acquired,  not  a  mastery  of  Greek,  but  a 
working  knowledge,  for  the  reading  of  Erasmus’  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  some  Hebrew.  What  Greek  he  had,  Fisher 
acquired  comparatively  late  in  life,  when  he  was  nearing 
fifty.  The  Greek  lectures  which  Erasmus  gave  at  Cambridge 
were  not  well  attended.  His  health  was  bad  and  there  was 
an  outbreak  of  plague,  but  his  appointment  to  the  Lady 
Margaret  chair  and  a  pension  of  a  hundred  florins  a  year 
were  tangible  benefits  for  which  he  had  to  thank  the 
Chancellor  Bishop.  A  true  Bishop  and  true  theologian,” 
he  calls  him,  and  writes,  in  1510,  “  either  I  am  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  or  Fisher  is  a  man  with  whom  no  one  in  our  time  can 
be  compared,  either  for  holiness  of  life  or  greatness  of  soul.” 

When  Erasmus  stayed  with  Fisher  at  Rochester,  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  that  he  had  more  than  ten  times  regretted  his 
promise  to  make  a  ten-day  stay,  and  there  was  more  holiness 
of  life  than  he  cared  for  at  such  close  quarters.  By  a  for¬ 
tunate  chance  we  can  know  very  well  how  Fisher  lived  at 
home  in  his  own  see,  among  the  estuary  marshes  of  Kent. 
His  palace  overlooked  the  river,  and  Erasmus  has  no  doubts 
as  to  its  unwholesomeness. 

I  shrewdly  suspect,”  he  wrote  to  Fisher  in  1525, 
fifteen  years  after  that  visit  of  his  own  which  he  had 
regretted,  that  the  state  of  your  health  principally 
depends  upon  your  situation.  The  near  approach  of 
the  tide,  as  well  as  the  mud  which  is  left  exposed  at  every 
reflux  of  the  water,  renders  the  climate  unwholesome. 
Your  library,  too,  is  surrounded  with  glass  windows, 
which  let  the  keen  air  through  the  crevices.  I  know 
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how  much  time  you  spend  in  the  library,  which  is  to 
you  a  very  paradise.  As  to  me,  I  could  not  live  in 
such  a  place  three  houi'S  without  being  sick.” 

Apart  from  his  books,  Fisher  had  few  possessions.  Even 
a  small  bishopric,  with  but  fyoo  or  ;^;4oo  a  year  like 
Rochester,  had  other  houses,  one  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames  as  a  London  residence,  three  in  the  country  in 
Kent,  and  a  considerable  household,  for  a  mediaeval  Bishop 
could  not  help  being  a  considerable  personage.  Rochester 
was  an  unimportant  place  (in  Elizabeth’s  resign  it  had  but 
144  houses  inside  the  walls),  and  the  household  at  the  Palace 
was  largely  self-supporting.  There  are  extant  the  inven¬ 
tories  taken  after  the  Bishop’s  committal  to  the  Tower  and 
we  can  go  through  the  rooms  of  the  Palace  as  it  was’  and 
gam  a  vivid  impression  of  its  sparse  and  ascetic  furnishinp-  a 
few  leather-backed  chairs,  benches,  trestles,  shelves  for  boSks 
with  boxes  and  glasses  of  syrups,  stilled  water,  and  boxes  of 
marmalade  as  the  only  things  that  could  be  considered 
luxuries,  unless  as  luxuries  be  classed  also  the  painted  altar 
cloths  that  hung  in  the  gallery  and  “  a  great  looking-glass 
OToken  in  the  little  chamber  next  the  Great  Chapel.  In 
this  house  he  lived  for  thirty  years,  only  varied  by  his 
necessary  visits  to  Cambridge,  to  the  Court,  and  to  the  out- 
lying  parts  of  his  small  diocese.  His  chief  food  was  a  thin 
pottage  and  he  ate  meat  little  and  rarely,  but  he  provided 
good  and  plentiful  fare  for  his  household  and  guests.  He 
pve  alms  and  food  daily  at  the  gate  of  his  Palace,  and  used 
to  watch  the  distribution  himself  after  his  own  dinner.  He 
reeited  his  breviary  daily  with  extreme  care  and  devotion, 
so  that  he  seemed,”  says  his  earliest  biographer,  “  a  very 
acTOurer  of  heavenly  food,  never  satiate  nor  filled  therewith  ” 
Me  was  as  ascetic  over  sleep  as  over  food,  spending  much 
of  the  night  in  prayer  and  never  sleeping  for  more  than  four 
hours  at  a  stretch.  He  continually  exhorted  his  household 
to  frugality  and  thrift,  and  made  his  brother  his  steward, 
with  the  single  injunction  to  keep  him  out  of  debt.  The 
diocesan  revenues  and  his  other  income  he  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  for  the  upkeep  of  his  Cathedral,  one  for  the  relief 

I'^holars,  and  the  third  for  his 
plenty  buying  of  books  “  whereof  he  had  great 

When  a  Carthusian  praised  to  him  his  books  against  the 
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new  heresies,  he  said  that  he  wished  the  time  had  been 
spent  in  prayer,  knowing  that  prayer  would  have  done  more 
good  and  was  of  more  merit.” 

His  sermons,  of  which  a  good  number  remain  in  print — 
among  the  earliest  sermons  printed  in  English,  and  the 
forerunners  of  the  torrents  of  centuries — are  full  of  homely 
metaphor  clothing  the  greatest  earnestness.  They  are  not 
at  all  the  compositions  of  a  Cambridge  academic  leader,  but 
of  a  devout  parish  priest.  At  a  time  when  men  like  Wolsey 
were  gaily  collecting  Church  offices,  bishoprics,  and  livings, 
each  of  which  was  the  undertaking  of  a  serious  responsibility 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district,  Fisher  was  a 
reproach  to  worldly  Churchmen,  equally  by  the  moderation 
of  his  ovm  appetite  for  preferment  and  by  the  solemn  piety 
with  which  he  fulfilled  his  charge.  He  was  particularly 
grieved  by  the  low  state  into  which  preaching  had  fallen,  and 
the  prevalence  of  a  slack  custom  of  reading.  Some  of  the 
greatest  sermons  have  been  read  from  a  preacher’s  own 
manuscript,  but  the  practice  of  reading  from  the  com¬ 
positions  of  other  men  can  be  the  most  lifeless  and  dreary 
performance.  Fisher’s  writings  in  the  vernacular  are  still 
extraordinarily  alive.  The  reader  of  his  series  on  the  seven 
penitential  Psalms  of  David  finds  his  attention  at  once 
arrested  by  the  intensity  of  the  preacher,  reaching  across  the 
centuries  with  the  most  searching  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  language  has  acquired  a  mellowed  sweetness 
with  the  passage  of  time,  but  modern  editors  need  make  but 
a  short  glossary  and  very  little  alteration  in  spelling  and 
punctuation,  for  men  to  read  with  ease  what  was  being 
preached  in  the  Rochester  diocese  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago. 

“  All  our  life  here  we  be  sprinkled  with  the  dust  of 
sin,  and  peradventure  some  sinner  will  say,  ‘  I  perceive 
nor  feel  any  weight  in  myself,  do  I  never  so  many  sins.’ 
To  whom  we  answer  that  if  a  dog,  having  a  great  stone 
bound  about  his  neck,  be  cast  down  from  a  high  tower, 
he  feeleth  no  weight  of  that  stone  as  long  as  he  is  falling 
down,  but  when  he  is  once  fallen  to  the  groimd  he  is 
burst  all  to  pieces  by  reason  of  that  weight.  So  the 
sinner  going  down_  towards  the  pit  of  Hell  feeleth  not  the 
great  burden  of  sin,  but  when  he  shall  come  into  the 
depths  of  Hell  he  shall  feel  more  pain  than  he  would.” 
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The  imagery  is  direct  and  vivid,  and  the  balance  is  held 
between  the  two  dangers  to  the  Christian,  reckless  pre¬ 
sumption  and  reckless  despair. 


“  Nothing  is  more  profitable  to  the  sinner  than  to 
have  a  just  moderation  of  them  both.  And  nothing  is 
more  perilous  than  leaning  more  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other.  For  the  which  thing  St.  Gregory  compareth  hope 
and  dread  unto  two  millstones  wherewith  meal  is  made. 
So  it  is,  one  millstone  without  a  fellow  made  meet  caii 
do  no  good ;  but  if  the  one  be  made  fit  with  the  other, 
that  is  to  say,  the  overstone  turned  downward,  and 
the  nether  contrariwise  against  it  upward,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  both,  then  shall  the  wheat  put  in  the 
midst  between  them  be  shortly  broken  into  many  small 
pieces  and  in  conclusion  to  meal.  Likewise  it  is  with 
sinners  when  hope  is  mixed  with  dread  and  dread  with 
hope  ...  so  that,  although  the  certainty  of  forgiveness 
be  never  so  great,  yet  a  remembrance  be  ever  had  of 
the  fear  of  Almighty  God,  never  to  put  it  out  of  mind.” 


The  men  of  his  generation  were  more  tempted  to  pre¬ 
sumption,  to  the  excessive  reliance  on  mechanical  and  easily 
bought  satisfaction  without  true  contrition,  or  at  the  other 
extreme,  to  the  rising  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone.  There  is  in  Fisher’s  preaching  that  note  of  the 
saints  which  makes  them,  from  a  kind  of  courtesy  or  good 
manners,  refuse  to  risk  belittling  what  he  tei'ms  “  man’s 
unkindness  to  Almighty  God,”  and  while  he  will  quote 
answers  to  Socrates  or  Demosthenes,  and  use  Plato’s  division 
01  the  parts  of  the  soul  to  explain  his  points,  he  makes 
inore  use  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  for  their  great  love 
of  penance,  and  dwells  much  on  King  David,  whose  repent¬ 
ance  had  given  to  the  Church  the  Psalms  which  were  her 
penitential  prayers. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  deep  personal  holiness  and 
a  ceaseless  round  of  the  works  of  mercy  to  which  a  Bishop  is 
appointed,  that  the  figure  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  must 
be  seen  as  the  main  current  of  political  history  turns  and 
gathers  him  into  its  course  with  the  emergence  of  the  King’s 
divorce  as  the  dominating  question  of  the  day.  He  began 

T?  King.  He  rode  with  him  to  the 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520.  Henry  and  Fisher  com- 
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bated  the  first  approaches  of  Lutheranism  together.  When 
in  1524  the  King  wrote  his  book  against  Luther  and  in 
aetence  01  the  Sacraments,  it  was  Fisher  who  replied  to 
Luther  s  counterblast.  He  wrote  copiously  in  the  years 
following  Luther’s  final  breach  with  the  Church  in  1520 
and  his  books  remained  standard  quarries  for  later  genera¬ 
tions  of  controversialists.  In  these  books  he  was  very  soon 
concerned  with  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church  and 
wth  the  position  of  the  Pope,  not  only  as  supreme  guardian 
ot  reveled  doctrine,  but  as  the  spiritual  head  of  Christen- 
dom.  The  Turks,  led  by  the  great  Sultan,  Solomon  the 
Magnihcent,  were  sweeping  onward.  Rhodes  fell  in  1521, 
and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  driven  westwards  to  find  a 
MW  island  base  at  Malta.  From  many  expressions  Fisher 
shows  how  he  felt  Christendom  to  be  besieged,  driven  back 
into  a  small  corner  of  Europe  with  all  Africa  still  waiting  to 
have  the  Gospel  preached  there.  He  had  no  illusions  about 
the  need  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Papal  Court.  He 
wrote,  after  replying  to  Luther : 

“  I  do  not  however  say  this  as  if  I  were  unwilling  that 
the  Pope  or  his  Court  should  be  reformed,  if  there  is 
anything  in  their  life  divergent  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  The  people  speak  much  against  them,  I  know 
not  with  what  truth.  Still,  it  is  constantly  repeated  that 
things  are  so.  Would  then  that,  if  there  is  anything 
amiss,  they  would  reform  themselves,  and  remove  the 
scandals  from  the  souls  of  the  weak.  For  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared,  unless  they  do  so  quickly,  that  Divine 
vengeance  will  not  be  long  delayed.  It  is  not,  however, 
fitting  that  the  Emperor  or  Lay  Princes  should  attempt 
such  a  matter,  and  reduce  them  to  a  more  frugal  mode 
of  life.” 

But  he  was  not  in  any  doubt  about  the  primacy  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Pope,  and  here  was  the  matter  where  he  was 
to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  King. 

Early  in  1527  Wolsey  and  Warham,  as  Papal  Legate  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  asked  for  the  opinions  of  the 
other  bishops,  whether  the  Pope  could  lawfully  give  a  dis¬ 
pensation  for  a  man  to  marry  his  brother’s  widow,  or  was 
such  a  marriage  one  of  the  things  prohibited  by  the  divine 
law  and  therefore  beyond  a  dispensation?  Fisher  replied 
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that,  after  fully  weighing  the  matter,  he  had  no  doubts. 
“  So  that  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  can  by  no 
means  be  proved  to  be  prohibited  by  any  Divine  Law  that  is 
now  in  force,  that  a  brother  marry  the  wife  of  his  brother 
deceased  without  children.”  In  any  doubtful  question,  he 
continued,  “  the  theologians  of  both  sides  grant  that  it 
belongs  to  the  plenitude  of  the  pontifical  office  to  interpret 
ambiguous  places  of  Holy  Scripture,  having  heard  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  theologians  and  priests  .  .  .  and  so,”  he  wrote  to 
Wolsey,  “  from  these  premisses  no  scruple  or  hesitation 
remains  in  my  mind  about  the  matter.  I  wish  your 
Eminence  long  life  and  happiness.”  A  vain  wish,  for 
Wolsey  was  to  be  a  dead  and  ruined  man  within  four  years 
through  the  same  question. 

Wolsey  stayed  with  Fisher  during  that  summer  of  1527, 
and  sounded  him  to  find  out  if  Queen  Catherine  had  been 
in  touch  with  him,  as  she  had.  Fisher  did  not  really  come 
into  the  divorce  till  the  end  of  the  following  year,  when 
Cardinal  Campeggio  arrived  in  England  with  power  to 
grant  a  new  dispensation  so  that  Henry’s  scruples  might  be 
set  at  rest,  and  he  might  continue,  as  he  was  still  professing 
in  public  he  ardently  wished  to  do,  with  Catherine  as  his 
lawful  wife.  The  Legate  Campeggio  was  to  sit  with  Wolsey 
and  try  the  question.  Queen  Catherine  asked  for  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  Fisher  was  her  obvious  choice.  Campeggio, 
therefore,  sought  Fisher  out  and  _  endeavoured  to  make 
him  use  his  influence  with  Catherine  to  persuade  her  to 
become  a  nun,  with  the  idea  that  such  a  course  might  make 
the  annulling  of  a  doubtful  marriage  feasible.  It  was  not 
a  scheme  with  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  Queen  and  her 
counsellors,  nor  was  Fisher  the  man  to  give  advice  lightly. 
When  he  was  asked  later  how  many  books  (or,  as  we  might 
now  say,  dissertations)  he  had  prepared  on  the  divorce 
question,  he  replied,  “  I  am  not  certain  of  the  number,  but  I 
think  seven  or  eight.  The  matter  was  so  serious,  both  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  on 
account  of  the  injunction  given  me  by  the  king,  that  I 
devoted  more  attention  to  examining  the  truth  of  it,  lest  I 

should  deceive  myself  and  others,  than  to  anything  else  in 
my  life.”  ^  o 

When  the  trial  took  place,  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Black- 
triars  [1  he  Times  office  now  covers  the  site),  Fisher  came 
forward  with  a  boldness  very  irritating  to  Henry,  and 
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declared  on  his  life  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul  that  he  would 
stand  by  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  he  alluded 
pointe(^y  to  John  the  Baptist,  “  who  had  thought  it 
impossible  to  die  more  gloriously  than  in  the  cause  of 
marriage.”  For  a  long  time  now  the  Bishop  had  kept  in  his 
private  chapel  at  Rochester  an  image  of  the  head  of  the 
Baptist.  Henry  was  angered  to  the  point  of  writing  an 
answer,  full  of  unbridled  abuse  against  the  Bishop.  The 
IHng  made  one  telling  point  in  his  answer,  that  it  was 
Fisher’s  duty  “  as  a  religious  and  obedient  prelate  to 
acquiesce  in  the  sentence  of  his  holiness,  who  had  sent  judges 
here,  admitting  the  necessity  of  the  case,  rather  than  thus 
accuse  the  Pope  of  levity,  as  if  the  cause  which  he  had 
remitted  here  for  decision  was  so  clear,  easy  and  obvious,, 
that  it  was  folly  to  call  it  in  question.” 

To  the  margin  of  the  MS.  of  this  address  is  Fisher’s  com¬ 
ment  :  “  It  is  not  obvious  to  all,  but  only  to  those  who  are 
compelled  to  study  it.” 

The  attempted  trial  came  to  nothing,  and  Pope  Clement 
recalled  the  case  to  Rome.  The  failure  of  Wolsey  led  to  his 
disgrace,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  a  Parliament  was 
called  and  the  royal  attack  on  the  clergy  began.  They  were 
made  to  buy,  for  a  huge  sum,  pardon  for  having  acknowledged 
Wolsey  as  Legate,  against  the  old  statute  forbidding  the 
exercising  of  legatine  authority.  The  laity,  who  had  been 
equally  guilty,  were  pardoned,  and  the  clergy  gained  nothing 
by  their  instant  submission,  for  they  were  required  to 
acknowledge  the  Kdng  as  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England.  When  this  demand  came  before  Convocation  in 
1531,  Fisher  heartened  them  to  resist,  but  Henry  threatened 
and  cajoled,  and  with  a  face-saving  formula  “  as  far  as  the 
law  of  God  allows  ”  the  declaration  was  made.  At  first  the 
clergy  were  thinking  in  terms  of  their  jurisdiction  and  its 
supersession  by  that  of  the  King’s  courts,  and  the  question 
of  the  Pope’s  authority  did  not  arise  till  the  following  year. 
Fisher  accepted  the  saving  clause  and  the  new  title  for  the 
King,  but  with  great  reluctance  and  misgivings.  He  was 
the  leader  among  the  Bishops  of  those  who  stood  by  Queen 
Catherine  and  so  against  the  new  legislation.  He  preached 
in  favour  of  the  <^ueen  -in  June  1532,  and  spoke  against 
Henry’s  Acts  forbidding  appeals  to  Rome  in  1533. 

But  the  divorce  would  wait  no  longer,  for  Anne  Boleyn’s 
child,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  was  nearing  birth.  Henry  had 
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to  get  a  declaration  from  the  clergy  that  he  was  free  to 
marry  Anne,  and  he  had  only  a  few  months  in  which  to  o-et 
It.  He  bullied  Convocation,  and  only  Fisher  stood  out 
against  him.  So  in  April  1533,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the 
way  during  the  divorce  of  Catherine  and  marriage  to  Anne 
Fisher  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  “  which  is  a  very 
strange  thing,”  wrote  the  Ambassador  of  Charles  V,  “  as  he 
is  the  most  holy  and  learned  prelate  in  Christendom” 
After  the  coronation  of  the  new  Queen,  he  was  released,  in 
June.  In  July  the  Pope  annulled  everything  that  Cranmer 
had  done,  and  issued  his  censure  against  the  King  and  the 
new  Queen.  Fisher,  according  to  the  letters  of  the^  Imperial 
Ambassador,  wanted  the  Emperor  Charles  to  take  up  his 
niece’s  cause.  Catherine,  too,  was  convinced  that  if  Pope 
and  Emperor  acted  firmly,  Henry  and  the  Boleyn  party 
could  be  brought  to  reason.  Most  of  the  English,  said  the 
Ambassador,  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  were  only  afraid  the  Emperor  would  not 
listen.  In  the  same  way  were  appeals  to  be  made  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  by  those  who  hated  James  II,  to  bring 
a  nephew  in  at  the  head  of  an  army.  'Unlike  those  who 
invited  over  Wiftiam  of  Orange,  Fisher  was  a  prominent 
meologian,  consistent  and  logical,  and  his  obedience  to  the 
King  was  ultimately  a  conditional  obedience  owed  by  a 
Christian  man  to  a  Christian  King,  but  no  longer  owed  if 
the  King  should  violate  his  coronation  oaths,  and  become 
the  oppressor  instead  of  the  protector  of  religion.  Charles 
Jd  not  act  He  had  his  hands  full  with  the  Lutheran 
Irinces  in  Germany,  and  the  Turks  and  the  French  King 
on  his  frontiers,  and  Heniy  and  Cromwell  went  forward 
nu  ^  their  policy  of  making  the  King  supreme  over  the 
Church.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  end  of  1^:33  to 
involve  Fisher  with  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  an  ecstatic 
who  was  prophesying  evil  to  come  to  the  King.  She  was 
executed  with  the  priests  around  her,  but  Fisher  was  able 
to  show  timt  he  had  neither  encouraged  nor  concealed  her 
sayings.  He  was  very  ill  throughout  this  winter,  and  only 
anxious  to  withdraw  from  the  public  scene. 

_  It  was  in  the  April  of  1534  that  he  was  summoned  to  take 
the  oath  recognising  Anne’s  children  as  successors  to  the 
hrone,  an  oath  in  which  the  King’s  new  claims  to  ecclesi- 
asftcal  supremacy  were  inserted.  Fisher  left  Rochester  for 
the  last  time,  with  little  expectation  of  ever  seeing  it  again. 
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He  declared  that  he  could  not  take  the  oath,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  The  same  treatment  was  meted  out  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  the  two  illustrious  prisoners  were  lodged 
on  different  floors  of  the  Bell  Tower.  Fisher’s  prison  was 
cold,  and  he  lived  in  it  in  extreme  poverty  for  over  a  year, 
paying,  as  was  the  custom,  very  large  sums  to  his  jailers  for 
the  barest  necessities  of  life.  During  his  imprisonment,  the 
break  with  the  Papacy  was  carried  to  its  full  lengths.  When 
1533  the  Papal  Nuncio  reproached  Henry  with  reminders 
of  what  he  had  himself  written  on  the  side  of  the  Pope’s 
authority  in  his  book  against  Luther,  Henry  replied  that 
deeper  study  had  convinced  him  he  had  been  wrong,  and 
added  that  it  was  possible  yet  more  profound  research  might 
bring  him  round  to  his  original  view,  it  all  depended  on  how 
the  Pope  behaved.  The  clergy  had  placed  themselves  at 
the  King’s  mercy  by  their  earlier  acts  of  submission,  and 
with  Fisher  in  the  Tower  had  no  clear-sighted  and  courage¬ 
ous  leader  among  the  Bishops.  Step  by  step  they  were  made 
to  renounce  the  Pope  and  to  preach  against  him.  But  these 
startling  changes  were  arousing  growing  hostility,  and  More 
and  Fisher,  as  men  of  great  reputation  for  holiness  of  life, 
learning,  and  incorruptibility,  were  a  serious  and  potential 
danger  to  the  King.  As  soon  as  they  were  imprisoned  fears 
for  their  lives  were  entertained,  but  every  effort  was  made 
to  win  them  over  to  the  King’s  side.  Fisher  was  repeatedly 
visited  by  his  fellow-bishops,  who  had  accepted  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  When  these  efforts  were  seen  to  be  vain,  he 
was  arraigned  for  high  treason,  an  Act  being  passed  making 
it  high  treason  to  refuse  to  take  an  oath  acknowledging  the 
supremacy.  Under  this  Act  the  prior  of  the  London 
Carthusians,  and  some  others,  were  executed  in  May  1535. 

In  the  same  month  the  new  Pope,  Paul  III,  named  Fisher 
as  a  cardinal.  When  he  was  told  how  this  angered  the  King, 
Paul  declared  that  he  had  thought  to  give  particular  pleasure 
to  Henry  VIII.  The  new  Cardinals  were  being  elected  with 
a  view  to  the  summoning  of  the  General  Council  which  met 
afterwards  at  Trent,  and  there  was  no  man  in  Europe  better 
qualified  than  Fisher  to  take  part  in  such  a  General  Council. 
It  is  equally  possible  that  it  was  hoped  that  the  honour 
would  prove  an  added  protection.  In  fact,  it  made  him 
more  formidable,  and  Henry,  egged  on  by  the  Boleyn 
faction,  resolved  on  immediate  death.  He  was  brought  to 
a  typical  Tudor  trial  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  every 
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attempt  was  made  to  produce  witnesses  to  say  that,  while 
in  the  Tower,  he  had  denied  the  King’s  supremacy.  He 
was  at  the  time  too  sick  to  ride  from  the  Tower  to  West¬ 
minster  Hall  and  was  carried  much  of  the  way  by  water. 
He  was  easily  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  the  usual 
death  at  Tyburn  for  High  Treason,  but  this  was  changed,  of 
the  King’s  goodness,  to  beheading  on  Tower  Hill.  The 
sentence  of  June  17  was  carried  out  on  the  22nd,  before  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  who  were  horrified  at  the  emaci¬ 
ated  figure  which  emerged  when  his  garments  were  stripped 
from  him.  He  had  been  too  weak  to  walk  to  the  scaffold, 
but  his  usual  high  courage  shone  through  all  the  final 
actions  of  his  long  life.  He  was  not  permitted  to  say  much, 
and  only  explained  that  he  was  dying  because  he  would 
not  deny  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  asked 
for  the  prayers  of  the  bystanders  that  at  the  very  point  and 
instant  of  death’s  stroke,  I  may  in  that  very  moment  stand 
steadfast,  without  fainting  in  any  one  point  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  free  from  any  fear.”  It  is  related  that  the  procession 
from  the  Tower  had  halted  a  few  minutes  at  the  outer 
precinct,  till  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Sheriffs  were  already 
at  the  scaffold,  and  that  the  Bishop  opened  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  he  was  carrying,  and  prayed,  saying :  O  Lord, 
this  is  the  last  time  that  ever  I  shall  open  this  book,  let  some 
comfortable  place  now  chance  unto  me,  whereby  I,  thy  poor 
servant,  may  glorify  thee  in  this  my  last  hour,”  and,  opening 
the  book,  read  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel:  Haec  est  autem  vita  aeterna.  .  .  .  This  is  life 

eternal,  that  they  may  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  I  have  glorified  thee 
upon  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  that  thou  gavest  me 
to  do.” 

Politically,  however,  the  execution  of  More  and  Fisher  was 
a  successful  stroke.  It  was  now  doubly  plain  that  no  one 
was  safe  who  should  oppose  the  royal  will.  The  execution 
of  a  Cardinal,  after  the  French  King  had  specially  pleaded 
for  his  life,  showed  that  neither  rank  nor  influence  would 
avail  the  King’s  subjects.  The  policy  of  ruthlessness  and 
of  the  strong  hand  succeeded,  and  Henry  made  himself 
master  of  the  clergy,  not  only  over  their  property,  but  over 
the  doctrines  they  were  to  teach. 

Fisher  was  cast  in  the  mediaeval  mould,  a  bishop  of  the 
old  order  of  Christendom,  a  man  who  would  have  been 
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well  at  home  contending  at  Clarendon  with  Henry  II  for 
the  rights  of  the  spiritual  order.  The  destruction  of  Wolsey, 
who  was  a  symbolical  figure,  representative  of  the  worldly 
side  of  mediaeval  churchmanship,  summing  up  in  himself 
with  his  assembled  powers  and  revenues  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  his  order,  prefigured  the  coming  fall  of  the 
clergy  at  whose  head  he  stood.  Fisher  represents  another 
tradition  of  a  quieter  and  nobler  sort.  He  is  in  the  success- 
sion  to  Anselm  and  Hugh  of  Lincoln  and  Edmund  of 
Abingdon,  men  who  were  the  counsellors  of  kings,  but  who 
also  withstood  them  because  Kings  had  no  claim  to  absolute 
obedience.  With  him,  the  great  company  of  the  saintly 
bishops  of  mediaeval  England  close  their  tremendous  record 
on  the  high  note  of  a  voluntary  death. 
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From  Ms  own  day  to  ours.  Sir  Thomas  More  has  always 
appeared  to  the  practical  Anglo-Saxon  mind  as  a  para¬ 
doxical  figure.  When  we  learn,  in  our  schooldays,  of  the 
lawyer  who  was  decapitated  because  he  could  not  tell  a  lie, 
we  are  moved  by  feelings  of  respect,  tempered  by  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  like  the  little  American  girl  when  she  read  the  story  of 
the  boy  who  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  we  are  inclined  to 
say,  I  think  he  was  very  good ;  but  he  wasn’t  very  smart.” 

A  boy  grows  into  a  man,  and  a  man  on  rare  occasions  into 
an  eminent  historian,  into  a  Froude,  or  an  Acton,  or  a 
Creighton.  The  respect  for  More  remains ;  and  though  the 
grounds  for  the  perplexity  may  have  shifted,  the  perplexity 
remains  also.  To  our  great  historians  More  is  either  an 
incomprehensible  riddle,  or  else,  as  he  is  described  in  the 
forefront  of  a  biography  published  last  year,  “  a  bundle  of 
antitheses.” 

From  those  who  adhere  to  the  faith  for  which  More  died, 
he  has  generally  received  a  tribute  of  complete  and  under¬ 
standing  sympathy.  Elsewhere,  however  (and  sometimes 
even  among  those  of  his  own  faith),  More  is  regarded  as  a 
daring  innovator,  who  somehow  or  other  became  one  more 
example  of  the  lost  leader,”  one  more  example  of  the 
Triumphs  of  the  World : 

Behold^  she  cries ^  “  so  many  rages  luWd, 

So  many  fiery  spirits  quite  coord  down.^^ 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  change,  historians  are  not  agreed. 
Some  eminent  writers  put  it  down  to  the  bad  influence  of 
Henry  VIII.  More  allowed  his  sentiments  to  be  moulded 
by  the  official  theology  of  the  court,  till  under  that  sinister 
influence  he  was  changed  from  a  liberal  ”  into  a  “  pseudo- 
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liberal.”  Creighton  and  Acton  had  their  little  quarrels  but 
upon  this  estimate  of  More  they  are  in  complete  agreement 
Froude  also  agrees,  except  that  his  respect  for  Henry  Vllf 
will  not  allow  of  that  monarch  retaining  the  part  of  More’s 
misleader,  a  role  which  in  Froude’s  pages  has  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  it  was  that  which 
turned  the  “  genial  philosopher  ”  into  the  “  merciless  bigot.” 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  great  English  biographer  and 
organiser  of  English  biography,  Sidney  Lee,  expressed  the 
traditional  English  view  of  More ; 

“  None  who  read  the  Utopia  can  deny  that  its  author 
drank  deep  of  the  finest  spirit  of  his  age.  There  is 
hardly  a  scheme  of  social  or  political  reform  that  has 
been  enunciated  in  later  epochs  of  which  there  is  no 
definite  adumbration  in  More’s  pages.  But  he  who 
passes  from  the  speculations  of  More’s  Utopia  to  the 
record  of  More’s  subsequent  life  and  writings  will 
experience  a  strange  shock.  Nowhere  else  is  he  likely 
to  be  faced  by  so  sharp  a  contrast  between  precept  and 
practice,  between  enlightened  and  vivifying  theory  in 
the  study,  and  adherence  in  the  workaday  world  to  the 
unintelligent  routine  of  bigotry  and  obscurantism.  By 
the  precept  and  theory  of  his  Utopia  More  cherished  and 
added  power  to  the  new  light.  By  his  practical  conduct 
in  life  he  sought  to  extinguish  the  illuminating  forces  to 
which  his  writing  offered  fuel. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  are  not  open  to  question 
■  Thomas  More’s  career  propounds  a  riddle 

which  it  is  easier  to  enunciate  than  to  solve.” 

Yet  one  thing  is  clear.  There  is  no  sixteenth-century 
linghshman  as  to  whom  there  exists  more  intimate  informa¬ 
tion.  If  we  wish  to  solve  the  “  riddle  of  his  career,”  there  is 
no  one  whose  motives  we  can  learn  to  appreciate  so  fully. 
More  s  son-m-law,  William  Roper,  “  knowing  at  this  day  no 
one  man  living,  that  of  him  and  of  his  doings  understood  so 
much  as  myself,  wrote,  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  his  deeply 
understanding  notes  on  More’s  life.  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  in 
the  same  reign,  wrote  a  careful  official  biography.  An  even 
more  elaborate  biography  by  More’s  nephew,  William 
Rastell,  has  been  lost,  but  some  priceless  fragments  remain. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Rastell,  much  of  More’s  written  work 
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might  have  been  lost  also.  The  reminiscences  of  the  young; 
people  who  had  lived  with  More  in  the  Great  House  at 
Chelsea  were  collected  by  yet  a  fourth  biographer.  The 
family  tradition  did  not  finally  work  itself  out  till  a  fifth 
biographer  and  a  sixth  (Cresacre  More,  More’s  great- 
grandson)  had  told  the  story. 

Even  more  important  are  More’s  own  writings.  In 
Utopia  More  expressed  the  hopes  and  fears  for  the  world 
which  moved  the  humanist  circle  surrounding  Erasmus  and 
himself  More’s  defence  of  the  things  for  which  he  most 
cared  is  extant  in  his  voluminous  controversial  and  devo¬ 
tional  writings.  And,  in  his  letters,  we  can  trace  his 
thoughts  (especially  during  his  last  months  of  imprisonment) 
in  a  way  which  is  possible  with  only  very  few  of  the  great 
characters  of  history. 

Yet,  abundant  as  this  material  is,  much  of  it  has  only  been 
made  easily  accessible  during  the  past  eight  years,  and  much 
of  it  is  not  easily  accessible  even  now.  The  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  More  is  chiefly  due  to  neglect  of  what  he  has  himself 
written,  and  also  in  some  degree  to  neglect  of  what  his 
biographers  tell  us. 

Let  us  take  a  single  paragraph  from  Roper’s  Life^  and  see 
what  we  can  get  from  a  study  of  it. 

As  an  example  of  the  fruitful  communication  ”  which  he 

had  ofttimes  with  his  familiar  friends,”  Roper  records  a 
conversation  in  which  More  told  him  of  the  three  great 
wishes  of  his  life : 

So  on  a  time,  walking  with  me  along  the  Thames’ 
side  at  Chelsea,  in  talking  of  other  things  he  said  unto 
me :  Now  would  to  our  Lord,  son  Roper,  upon  condi- 
cion  that  three  things  were  well  established  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  I  were  put  in  a  sack,  and  here  presently  cast  into 
the  Thames.’ 

‘  What  great  things  be  those,  Sir,’  quoth  I,  ‘  that 
should  move  you  so  to  wish  ?  ’ 

^  Wouldst  thou  know  what  they  be,  son  Roper?  ’ 
quoth  he. 

‘  Yea,  marry,  with  good  will,  sir,  if  it  please  you,’ 
quoth  1. 

‘  In  faith,  son,  they  be  these,’  said  he.  ‘  The  first  is, 
that  where  the  most  part  of  Christian  princes  be  at 
mortal  war,  they  were  all  at  an  universal  peace.  The 
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second,  that  where  the  Church  of  Christ  is  at 
sore  af&cted  with  many  errors  and  heresies 
settled  in  a  perfect  uniformity  of  relidon  Thf^i^^j'' 

that  where  the  ling's  matter  ofhSSa™  isSt^"*- 

in  question,  it  were  to  the  rforv  of  God  'ind 

'?  “  ’’“Cr?bv°' 

as  I  could  gather,  hejudged  that  otherwise  it  wniilrt 
thsturbance  to  a  great  pirt  of  ChrisSom" 

ha™  h“”  is  tS  KSSTa^SgcSaie'""’’'--''  ”« 

but  before  the  peace  of  Gambrai,  in  which  More”toT'^  h“’ 
part,  and  by  which  England  secured  the  nnKTu  ^ 
cessation  from  forei(xn  u  •  u  ^ 

during  therufegn 

spoke  these  words  was  a  nl..  r he 
become  Lord  Chancellor  He  cnnM^T’  V®  shortly  to 
public  service  Born  o^a  famL  of  T  f  ^ 

taught  the  ways  of  the  Lelt  whh^  s^Sf'^T 

the  household  of  Cardiil  A^f^^  I  s^^^cein 

trained  as  a  [awyer  af  Ldc^Jn  W  '  ^'^hsequently 

education  at  Oxford  Hhf  was''?  ^ 

^ough  it  may  seem  natural  eno^^i  to  us°S-daf  was 
More’s  time—but  it  is  tvninl  of  Mri  us  to-day,  was  rarem 
Oxford,  with  its  the?LS  r7-  -T^?  great  interests, 
hood  or  the  cloister— a?;aIHn  ^he  secular  priest- 

of  London.  The  p^osfias^h??'?  Under-Sheriifs 

Sheriffs  had  to  perform  leral  dutier/  °ne,  for  the 

business  rather  than  lawyefs  \whad°nnT^"'^’n^“"®^ 
qualihcations,  and  thdi-  pWmLm  lS''offi?T'P""^ 
quently  carried  a  oiBcaals  conse- 

left  theienii  of  a  Then  More 

dozen  years  had  boon  Henry,  and  for  nearly  a 

vernation  with  his  son-in-law  tooL°pIace. 

with  h£  humanist'friends  ''k ^  which  More  shared 
Tea.™., 
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land  had  been  plunged  into  one  futile  campaign  after 
another,  till  the  accumulated  wealth  of  Henry  VII  had  been 
wasted,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  so  exhausted  as  to 
make  for  a  time  any  further  war  impossible.  No  danger 
had  been  averted  and  no  advantage  gained ;  historians^  have 
been  puzzled  to  find  any  justification  or  even  explanation  of 
Henry’s  wars.  There  was  comparatively  little  fighting,  but 
the  waste  of  treasure  was  enormous.  All  these  useless  wars 
More  detested.  Yet  his  ideal  was  anything  but  a  policy  of 
selfish  isolation  for  England.  It  is  because  he  cares  for 
Europe,  not  because  he  ignores  Europe,  that  More  is  a  lover 
of  peace.  The  humanists  were  hoping  for  a  Reformation  by 
reason  and  argument,  not  by  violence.  If  this  was  to  be 
brought  about,  it  could  only  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  Euro¬ 
pean  peace.  The  humanists  were  an  international  body, 
very  closely  knit  together.  Their  greatest  danger  lay  in  the 
rising  passions  of  nationalism.  We  may  take  Erasmus  as 
their  great  example.  To  Erasmus,  Europe  was  one  great 
State.  For  Holland,  as  the  country  of  his  birth,  he  had  a 
certain  love,  combined  with  a  feeling  that  it  was  rather  a 
provincial  backwater,  remote  from  the  real  centres  of 
civilisation.  His  feeling  towards  his  country  was  very  much 
what  an  Englishman  long  resident  in  London,  where  he  has 
grown  eminent,  might  cherish  towards  a  remote  county  of 
agriculturists  and  fishermen  in  which  he  happened  to  have 
been  born  and  bred,  and  where  poor  relations  still  lived. 
Erasmus  has  a  sentimental  combination  of  affection  and  dis¬ 
like  for  Holland,  but  Europe  is  the  country  which  demands 
his  allegiance. 

More’s  feelings  are  much  more  complicated:  he  is  a 
thoroughly  loyal  Englishman.  But  we  can  never  under¬ 
stand  More  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the  Great  Turk. 
The  threat  to  the  whole  of  Christian  civilisation  from  the 
marauding  bands  of  Asia  was  a  very  real  thing  to  him.  That 
Christian  princes  should  be  struggling  one  against  another 
whilst  Belgrade  and  Rhodes  were  falling,  and  whilst  all  the 
chivalry  of  Hungary  perished  on  the  field  of  Mohacz,  till  the 
Turk  reached  the  gates  of  Vienna,  seemed  to  More  to  be 
treachery  to  the  common  cause.  There  were  pacifists  in 
More’s  day,  who  held  that  the  Turk  was  a  divinely  appointed 
scourge,  and  that  Christians  should  allow  themselves  to  be 
enslaved  and  butchered  without  offering  resistance.  _  More 
disagrees,  and  (in  language  which  has  found  an  echo  in  later 
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ages)  he  complains  that  these  pacifists  are  so  pugnacious. 
But  More  feels  that  war  between  Christian  princes  is  detest¬ 
able.  The  wars  of  Christendom  are,  to  him,  civil  wars. 

This  balance  and  combination  of  loyalties  brings  More 
very  closely  into  touch  with  problems  of  to-day.  To  More 
the  whole  question  cannot  be  entirely  settled  by  allegiance 
to  a  king,  or  loyalty  to  the  country  in  which  a  man  happens 
to  have  been  born.  Yet  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  deny 
the  binding  power  of  these  obligations. 

Few  in  these  days  will  censure  More  for  his  longing  for 
peace  among  the  states  of  Europe;  there  will  in  some 
quarters  be  less  sympathy  for  his  second  aspiration,  that 
whereas  the  Church  is  afflicted  with  many  errors  and  here¬ 
sies,  it  were  settled  in  perfect  uniformity.  More  was  very 
frank  as  to  his  hatred  of  heretics.  The  accusation  that  he  was 
himself  a  bitter  persecutor  can  be  refuted;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  believed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  “  the  sowing 
of  seditious  heresies”;  and  he  believed  that,  in  extreme 
cases,  it  was  right  to  punish  with  death  those  who  defied  this 
prohibition. 

Seditious  heresies.  Emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the 
adjective.  To  those  who  were  in  any  kind  of  doubt  or 
spiritual  trouble.  More  was  always  the  gentlest  of  coun¬ 
sellors.  His  son-in-law,  Roper,  had  in  his  youth  a  violent 
bout  of  Lutheranism.  More  and  he  lived  together  in  the 
same  house,  and  argued  together  constantly,  but  Roper 
records  that  he  never  knew  More  lose  his  temper:  never 
knew  him  “  in  a  fume.”  People  in  spiritual  difficulties, 
troubled  with  “  vehement  and  grievous  tentations  of 
desperation,”  would  come  to  More  for  advice.  At  the  time 
when  More  was  Chancellor,  and  at  the  height  of  his  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Lutherans,  a  distinguished  Lutheran 
scholar,  Simon  Grinaeus,  needed  to  come  to  England  to 
consult  manuscripts  of  Plato  and  commentaries  thereon,  in 
the  College  libraries  of  Oxford.  More  entertained  him 
hospitably,  and  gave  him  every  possible  assistance,  only 
insisting  on  a  promise  that  his  guest  would  not  spread  his 
heresies  during  his  stay  in  England.  Grinasus  acknowledged 
More’s  kindness  by  dedicating  his  work,  when  published,  to 
More  s  son  John.  Rather  naively,  Grinaeus  emphasises  the 
enormous  personal  trouble  More  took,  accompanying  him 
everywhere,  and,  when  that  was  not  possible,  sending  as 
escort  his  secretary,  a  young  scholar,  John  Harris.  Grinaeus 
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would  have  been  pained  had  he  known  that,  in  fact,  More 
had  very  little  belief  in  the  value  of  any  heretic’s  promise. 
We  know  from  John  Harris  himself  that  he  was  instructed  to 
see  that  Grinseus  issued  no  pernicious  propaganda ;  if 
Grinasus  had  done  so,  More  would  have  bundled  him  out  of 
the  kingdom  unceremoniously.  But,  so  long  as  he  behaved, 
More  showed  him  untiring  generosity  and  kindness.  And 
also,  amid  all  the  cares  of  office.  More  spent  many  hours  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  bring  Grinaeus  back  into  the  fold,  first  by 
discussion  in  his  home,  and  later  by  correspondence.  Nor 
was  this  merely  the  freemasonry  of  scholarship.  More 
would  have  been  even  gentler  with  a  poor  and  ignorant 
heretic  than  with  a  learned  one.  Little  rigour  and  much 
mercy  should  be  showed,”  he  said,  ‘‘  where  simpleness 
appeared,  and  not  high  heart  or  malice.”  More  argued 
eloquently  that  the  whole  Bible  might  be  suffered  to  be 
spread  abroad  in  English  among  the  laity.  His  sense  of 
discipline  was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  press  this  claim 
against  the  opinion  of  the  bishops;  but  under  episcopal 
supervision,  at  any  rate,  translations  of  the  Bible  should  be 
issued,  he  thought,  and  even  issued,  where  necessary,  gratis. 
But  it  must  be  an  authorised  translation,  made  by  the  most 
responsible  scholars.  At  a  time  when  civil  war  might  break 
out  over  the  interpretation  of  a  biblical  text.  More  denied 
the  right  of  Tyndale  or  any  individual  to  issue  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  on  his  own  authority.  The  public  and  deliber¬ 
ate  defiance  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion  was,  to  More, 
sedition ;  and,  like  other  forms  of  sedition,  might,  in  extreme 
cases,  merit  the  death  penalty.  But  the  trial  and  definition 
of  heresy  were  matters  for  the  bishops,  not  for  him,  a  layman. 

Why  should  More  be  blamed  for  holding  views  which 
everybody  held  in  his  age,  and  many  people  in  a  rnuch 
sterner  and  more  cruel  form  than  he?  Because,  it  is 
answered,  he  had  shown,  a  dozen  years  before,  in  Utopia^ 
that  he  knew  better. 

More  has  suffered  the  fate  of  many  pioneers,  in  that  he  has 
been  interpreted  in  the  light  of  those  who  have  followed  him. 
Utopia  has  been  followed  by  a  long  series  of  Ideal  Common¬ 
wealths,”  often  written  in  direct  imitation.  Francis  Bacon 
in  the  J^ew  Atlantis,  and  William  Morris  in  News  from  Nowhere, 
have  drawn  pictures  of  the  world  as  they  would  like  to  see  it. 
So  Utopia  has  been  christened  an  ''  ideal  commonwealth.” 
The  citizens  of  Utopia  are  not  depicted  as  insisting  on  any 
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dogma  except  in  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Therefore,  it  has  been  argued,  More  believed 
the  vague  deism  of  the  Utopians  more  “  ideal  ”  than  the 
Catholic  faith  of  his  own  day.  And  it  is  certainly  the  case 
with  the  romance  of  William  Morris,  that  it  represents  the 
writer’s_  ideal— the  world  as  he  would  have  it,  if  he  could 
shatter  it  to  bits  and  remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire. 
But  if  we  want  to  understand  Utopia  or  News  from  Nowhere,  we 
must  think  of  the  first  as  published  in  15 1 6,  and  the  second  as 
published  in  1890. 

More’s  education  was  Medieval;  and  the  Middle  Ages 
recognised  many  kinds  of  law:  canon  law  and  common  law 
the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  nature.  In  1516  one  of  the 
most  burning  questions  of  the  day  was  whether,  apart  from 
revelation,  nature  and  philosophy  taught  that  the  soul  was 
immortal.  Three  years  before,  this  question  had  led  to  an 
important  decision  of  the  Lateran  Council.  By  that 
decision  teachers  of  philosophy  were  put  in  their  place. 
They  were  instructed  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
merely  philosophical  and  the  Christian  view  as  to  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul. 

More’s  contribution  to_  the  discussion  is  to  depict  a 
Commonwealth  based  entirely  upon  the  law  of  nature  and 
on  philosophy,  the  Commonwealth  of  Utopia.  But  the 
views  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  to  what  philosophy  can 
teach  regarding  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  actually 
^ncter  than  those  of  Christians.  So  far  is  the  Utopian 
Commonwealth  from  having  any  doubts  about  immortality, 
that  the  man  who  does  not  accept  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
IS  not  allowed  to  rank  as  a  citizen,  or  even  as  a  man.  The 
Utopians  cannot  believe  that  a  man  who  holds  that  the  soul 
perishes  with  the  body  can  be  anything  but  a  potential 
criminal,  restrmned  from  felony  only  by  his  cowardice, 
^d  thm  he  is  of  a.11  sorts  despised,  as  of  an  unprofitable 
and  of  a  base  and  vile  nature.”  And  then  comes  the  sen¬ 
tence  upon  which  are  based  the  many  laudations  of  the 
toleration  of  Utopia :  “  Howbeit,  they  put  him  to  no  punish¬ 
ment.  No  pumshnient,  indeed!  It  is  a  mere  mistrans¬ 
lation,  as  More’s  critics  might  have  seen,  if  they  would 
have  referred  back  to  the  Latin  original. 

In  Utopia,  as  in  ancient  Sparta,  where  all  life  was  Hved  in 
common,  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  was  a  living  death.  What 
More  really  wrote  was  that  the  unbeliever  is  not  put  to  any 
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bodily  punishment.  The  Utopians  do  not  threaten  him 
with  violence,  to  make  him  dissemble  his  disbelief.  He  may, 
in  private,  with  learned  men,  even  argue  in  defence  of  it. 
On  the  same  principle  More,  whilst  silencing  Simon  Grinaeus 
publicly,  was  willing  to  spend  long  hours  in  trying  to  convert 
him  privately.  So  the  Utopian  disbeliever  in  immortality 
is^  not  allowed  to  counter  the  public  odium  by  defending 
himself  publicly  in  argument.  And  nobody,  in  Utopia,  is 
allowed  to  argue  vehemently  or  violently  about  religion.  If 
he  does  so,  he  is  punished  with  bondage.  If  still  recalcitrant, 
the  bondsman  is  punished  with  death. 

An  inhabitant  of  Utopia  has  little  liberty,  as  little  as  a 
warrior  in  the  Spartan  State,  or  an  inmate  of  a  monastery, 
although  the  Utopian  has  an  easier  life  than  either.  Utopia 
is  indeed  modelled  on  the  Spartan  and  the  monastic  dis¬ 
ciplines,  with  the  austerities  of  both  alleviated.  That  God 
exists,  and  that  in  an  after-state  vice  is  punished  and  virtue 
rewarded,  are  the  only  Utopian  religious  dogmas.  But 
there  is  a  Utopian  State  religion — a  kind  of  greatest  common 
measure  of  all  the  different  religions  prevalent  among  the 
Utopians.  In  their  dark  churches  an  elaborate  ritual  is 
practised  with  music,  vestments,  incense,  and  candles.  The 
Utopian  priests  are  inviolate.  And  the  Utopians  believe  in 
miracles,  which  happen  among  them  very  often.  It  is  odd 
that,  a  year  before  Luther  began  his  attack  by  fastening  the 
Ninety-five  theses  to  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg,  More 
should  have  singled  out  so  many  things  which  the  Protestants 
were  later  to  impugn.  More  makes  them  part  of  the  State 
religion  of  Utopia — a  religion  based  upon  reason,  and  con¬ 
taining  nothing  that  any  reasonable  man  can  object  to.  More 
thinks. 

More  is  very  careful  to  point  out  that  the  Catholic  Church 
has  many  practices  to  which  a  man  would  not  be  led  by  his 
unaided  reason.  From  his  early  manhood  to  the  day  before 
his  death.  More  from  time  to  time  wore  a  hair  shirt,  and 
followed  other  ascetic  practices.  Reason,  the  Utopians 
hold,  would  not  lead  a  man  to  such  austerities,  unless  any 
goodlier  opinion  be  inspired  into  man  from  Heaven.’’ 
There  are  cehbate  ascetics  in  Utopia;  the  Utopians  would 
ridicule  them  if  they  based  their  austerities  on  reason ;  but 
as  they  base  them  on  religion,  the  Utopians  honour  them. 

But  what  comes  out  most  emphatically  in  Utopia  is  the 
prophetic  fear  which  More,  the  humanist  reformer,  felt  of 
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the  violent  reformer.  Any  man  who,  in  Utopia,  attacks  any 
established  religion,  even  though  it  be  idolatrous  and  suner^ 
stitious,  m  the  interests  of  his  own  purer  and  more  spiritual 
religious  outlook,  is  liable  to  be  punished  with  bondage  and 
if  still  recalcitrant,  with  death.  It  is  one  of  the  weak  points 
ot  U  topia,  that  any  kind  of  reformation  is  impossible.  More 
lias  guarded  his  citizens  so  strenuously  against  violence  that 
they  seem  to  have  nothing  before  thein  but  a  monotonous 
eternity  of  the  benevolent  despotism  of  their  patriarchal 
constitution.  No  man  may  use  contentious  rebuking  or 
inveighing  against  any  of  the  recognised  religions  of  Utonia 
upon  pain  first  of  bondage,  and  then  of  death.  But  cm- 
tentious  rebuking  and  inveighing  was  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  Protestant  Reformer.  As  More  said  of  the  Reformers 
In  railing  standeth  all  their  revel.”  A  Protestant 
Reformer  in  Utopia,  who  publicly  derided  miracles,  vest¬ 
ments,  music  incense,  candles,  the  inviolability  of  the  priest- 
nood,  and  salvation  by  works,  would  soon  have  sighed  for 
the  toleration  of  England  in  the  days  of  Chancellor  More 
Mores  third  wish,  as  he  walked  along  the  Thames,  side 
by  side  with  Roper  was  for  a  settlement,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  of  the  question  of  Henry’s  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Ai-agon,  because  otherwise  he  saw  that  it 
would  be  a  disturbance  to  a  great  part  of  Christendom. 
Many  reasons  combined  to  make  More  long  for  this  good 
conclusion:  firstly,  his  _  sympathy  and  friendship  with 
Catherine.  He  had  hailed  her  with  enthusiasm  when, 
some  twenty-seven  years  before,  he  watched  her  entering 
London  as  Prince  Arthur’s  bride.  “There  is  nothing 
wanting  in  her,”  he  had  said,  “  which  the  most  b?a3 
girl  should  have.  Since  that  time  she  had  been  his 
gracious  hostess  many  and  many  a  year:  she  and  her  consort 
wi  ttf ®  company  that  they  had  asked  liim, 

s»pp«.y  r  'st. 
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unity  was  more  deadly  even  than  that.  If  the  Emperor 
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opposed  the  divorce,  and  the  Pope  would  not  grant  it,  then 
Henry  had  his  own  solution.  So  far  as  England  was  con¬ 
cerned,  Henry  would  be  King,  Emperor,  and  Pope  all  in 
one ;  he  would  be  Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,  and 
his  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  declare  him  to  be  still 
a  bachelor. 

Wolsey’s  failure  to  achieve  any  solution  on  less  drastic  lines 
led  to  his  fall,  and  More  was  commanded  to  fill  Wolsey’s 
place  as  Chancellor.  More  tried  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
honour.  Already  the  King  had  consulted  him  on  the 
divorce  question,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  accept  the  royal 
view.  But  when  Henry  had  promised  More  that  in  prose¬ 
cuting  the  matter  of  the  divorce  he  would  use  only  those 
whose  consciences  were  persuaded,  while  those  who  thought 
otherwise  he  would  use  in  other  business,  More  had  no 
excuse  for  refusing  office.  The  judicial  side  of  his  office  he 
transacted  with  a  dispatch  and  incorruptibility  which, 
together  with  his  reputation  as  a  jester,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  figures  of  sixteenth-century  tradition. 

Otherwise  his  short  Chancellorship  was  a  succession  of 
disappointments  and  humiliations.  The  business  of  the 
divorce  went  on,  and  with  it  the  Bang’s  claim  to  be  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  Finally,  on  May  15,  1532, 
came  the  event  which,  if  there  be  any  one  such  event,  must 
mark  the  beginning  of  modem  England.  The  clergy  of 
England  made  their  submission  to  the  Bang,  It  is  here  that 
we  should  make,  if  we  make  it  anywhere,  the  division 
between  Mediaeval  life  and  our  Modern  life.  The  fact  that 
this  division  cuts  into  the  middle  of  a  dynasty  and  of  a  reign 
is  all  to  the  good,  because  it  emphasises  the  fact  that  you  can 
mark  no  deep  gulf  between  Mediaeval  and  Modern  history. 
The  deepest  is  here.  Within  ten  years  every  Abbey  in 
England  had  been  dissolved,  and  they  were  in  rapid  process 
of  conversion  into  gentlemen’s  country  mansions.  The 
epoch  which  had  begun  with  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine 
and  his  monks  in  597  had  come  to  its  close.  In  the  Refec¬ 
tory  of  (shall  we  say)  Northanger  Abbey,  in  1530,  St. 
Augustine,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Thomas  Becket,  and 
Thomas  More  might  all  have  felt  at  home.  Nothing  except 
some  slight  differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  Latin 
would  have  prevented  them  from  understanding  each  other 
perfectly.  Ten  years  after  More’s  death,  Northanger  Abbey 
has  just  been  adapted  out  of  the  old  monastic  remains  by 
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Master  Tilney,  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations.  Imamne 
Jane  Austen  paying  him  a  visit.  She  would  soon  have^got 
used  to  the  archaic  fashions  and  archaic  English  of  her  host 
and,  as  he  showed  her  with  pride  the  remodelled  kitchens’ 
where  every  invention  had  been  adopted  to  facilitate  the 
labour  of  the  cooks,  she  would  have  remarked  to  him  that 
“  his  endowments  of  that  spot  alone  might  at  any  time  have 
placed  him  high  among  the  benefactors  of  the  convent.” 

On  May  15  the  clergy  made  their  submission.  On  May 
16  More  resigned  the  Chancellorship.  His  public  career 
then,  had  fallen  entirely  within  what  we  may  call  the  Mon¬ 
astic  or  Medieval  Period  of  English  history.  Mommsen 
has  remarked  that,  when  an  age  is  passing  away,  Destiny 
seems  to  allot  to  it  one  last  great  figure,  so  that  it  may  not 
pass  without  honour  and  dignity.  More  is  the  last  great 
hero  of  Mediaeval  England. 

What  followed  is  among  the  best-known  episodes  of 
English  history. 

For  a  time,  More  was  permitted  to  live  quietly  in  his 
Chelsea  home,  carrying  on  his  controversy  with  the  heretics. 
But  his  refusal  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  Anne 
Boleyn  embittered  the  quarrel,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  involve  him  in  the  matter  of  the  “  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  ” 
His  proved  innocence  saved  him,  but  on  April  13,  1534  he 
was  summoned  before  the  royal  commissioners  at  Lambeth. 
Jvoper  tells  us  that  he  would  not  allow  his  wife  and  children 
to  follow  him,  as  they  usually  did,  to  the  riverside,  “  but 
pulled  the  wicket  after  him,  and  shut  them  all  from  him, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  by  his  countenance  it  appeared 
with  me  and  our  four  servants  there  took  his  boat  toward 
Lambeth.  Wherein  sitting  still  sadly  a  while,  at  the  last  he 
suddenly  rounded  me  in  the  ear,  and  said :  ‘  Son  Roper  I 
thank  our  Lord  the  field  is  won.’  ”  More  was  quite  wiin’na 
to  swear  the  oath  recognising  Elizabeth  as  heir  to  the  throne° 
tor  that  was  a  matter  on  which  he  considered  himself  bound 
by  the  decision  of  Parliament.  But,  in  the  form  in  which  the 
oath  was  tendered,  he  could  not  take  it  without  renouncing 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  that  he  would  not 
do.  More  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  attainted,  and  all  his 
goods  confiscated.  Subsequently  an  Act  was  passed  making 
It  high  treason  maliciously  to  attempt  to  deprive  Henry  of 
his  titles,  one  of  which  was  Head  of  the  Church.  More 
took  refuge  in  silence,  but  the  Solicitor-General,  Rich,  was 
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prepared  to  swear  that  More,  in  conversation  with  him  in 
the  Tower,  had  said  that  Parliament  could  not  make  the 
King  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  More  denied  this,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Rich  was  lying.  But  More  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  After  condemnation  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  speak  out,  stating  that  England  might  not 
make  a  particular  law,  disagreeable  with  the  general  law  of 
Christ’s  Universal  Catholic  Church,  no  more  than  the  City 
of  London  might  make  a  law  against  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  bind  the  whole  realm.”  After  some  friendly  words  to  his 
judges,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  Tower.  On  the  way,  his 
daughter  Margaret,  pressing  in  among  the  midst  of  the 
throng  and  company  of  the  guard,  that  with  halberds  and 
bills  went  round  about  him,  hastily  ran  to  him,  and  there 
openly  in  the  sight  of  them  all,  took  him  about  the  neck  and 
kissed  him.”  On  the  fifth  day  after,  he  was  executed  on 
Tower  Hill.  A  depressed  Winchester  man,  obsessed  by 
very  vehement  and  grievous  tentations  of  desperation,” 
had  in  old  days  found  comfort  from  his  advice.  As  More 
passed  to  execution,  he  thrust  through  the  throng  and  with 
a  loud  voice  said,  Mr.  More,  do  you  know  me?  I  pray  you 
for  our  Lord’s  sake  help  me :  I  am  as  ill  troubled  as  ever  I 
was.’  Sir  Thomas  answered,  ^  I  remember  thee  full  well. 
Go  thy  ways  in  peace,  and  pray  for  me :  and  I  will  not  fail 
to  pray  for  thee.’  ”  More  made  (according  to  Henry’s  wish) 
only  a  brief  speech  from  the  scaffold,  stating  that  he  suffered 
in  and  for  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,”  and  that 
he  died  the  King’s  faithful  servant,  but  God’s  first.” 

More’s  claims  to  distinction  are  very  various.  He  was 
a  member  of  that  earliest  group  of  Greek  scholars,  with  whom 
English  humanism  begins.  He  was  High  Steward  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  an  educational  pioneer,  particularly  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  education  of  women.  As  a  writer  of 
English  prose,  his  position  is  specially  important.  It  was 
not  till  long  after  his  day  that  anyone  could  rival  his  mastery 
of  many  different  types  of  English :  dramatic  dialogue  and 
rhetorical  monologue,  narrative  and  argument  combined  in 
a  style  at  once  scholarly  and  colloquial.  More’s  History  of 
Richard  III  remained  a  pattern  of  historical  writing  un¬ 
equalled  for  a  century.  His  death  as  a  martyr  for  the 
faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  ”  was  at  the  same  time  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  claim  of  the  civil  power  to  dictate  religious 
belief,  and  should  make  him  the  hero  of  all  who  care  for 
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religious  liberty.  For  over  twenty  years  he  exercised  import¬ 
ant  judicial  functions  of  different  kinds,  and  it  was  Hs 
promptitude  and  incorruptibility  as  a  judge  that  most 
impressed  his  countryrnen.  It  is  as  “  the  best  friend  that  the 
poor  e’er  had  ”  that  his  fellow  Londoners  remembered  hini 
in  the  old  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Swift  had  learnt  from 
Utopia  many  of  the  things  which  make  Gulliver’s  Travels 
remarkable,  and  he  repaid  his  teacher  by  giving  him  the 
magnificent  testimonial,  of  being  the  person  “  of  the  greatest 
virtue  this  kingdom  ever  produced.” 
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ONE  of  the  difficulties  of  writing  of  William  Tindale  is 
that  while  he  lived  in  England  he  was  an  obscure  man 
and  that  the  rest  of  his  hfe — the  last  twelve  years — ^was 
spent  abroad  in  concealment.  His  first  biographer,  Foxe, 
to  whom  he  was  “  the  apostle  of  England  in  this  our  later 
age,”  knew  no  more  of  his  early  life  than  that  he  was  born 
“about  the  borders  of  Wales”;  that  he  graduated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  read  privily  “  some  parcels  of  divinity  ” 
with  certain  students  and  fellows;  that  “  spying  his  time  ”  he 
moved  to  Cambridge,  and  that  he  left  Cambridge  to  join  the 
household  of  “  Master  Welch,  a  knight  of  Gloucestershire.” 
He  left  Cambridge  to  return  to  his  native  county. 

He  was  born  of  yeoman  stock  in  the  lowlands  by  the 
Severn  Estuary  about  the  year  1495.  Even  More  knew 
nothing  of  his  parentage;  but  he  had  two  brothers:  Edward 
who  became  under-receiver  of  crown-rents  for  the  lordship 
of  Berkeley  and  was  described  in  1533  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  as  “  brother  to  Tindale,  the  arch-heretic,”  and 
John,  a  merchant  of  London  who  was  fined  in  1530  for 
assisting  William  in  circulating  his  New  Testament.  As  if 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  his  biographer,  Tindale  described 
himself  as  late  as  1528  as  “  William  Tindale  alias  Hychins,” 
and  it  is  under  the  name  Hychins  that  he  appears  in  the 
Registers  of  Oxford.  His  college,  Magdalen,  held  the 
advowson  of  the  rectory  of  Slymbridge  (his  birthplace) ,  and 
assigned,  according  to  legend,  the  Slymbridge  tithes  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  May  Day  singing  from  the  College 
Tower.  It  was  as  Hychins  that  in  July  1 5 1 5  he  was  admitted 
Master  of  Arts. 

In  a  way,  Tindale’s  Oxford  days  fell  either  too  early  or  too 
late.  Earlier  he  might  have  been  directly  inspired,  as 
Erasmus  was  in  1499  at  Oxford,  by  the  new  impulse  that 
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Colet  was  giving  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  his  lectures  on 
the  Pauline  Epistles.  Later  he  would  have  had  the  com 
pny  of  a  select  band  of  young  humanists  surrounded  bv 
books  of  the  classical  revival  gathered  by  Fox  for  his  new 
college  of  Corpus  Christi.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  spent 
at  Cambridge  the  years  he  spent  at  Oxford,  he  would  have 
met  Erasmus,  who  was  then  dividing  his  time  fiRoo-T/t'i 
between  Cambridge  and  London.  d  4j 

Before  Tmdak  reached  Cambridge,  Erasmus  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  New  lestament,  and  by  1516  had  seen  it  through 
the  press.  It  was  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  to 
appear  in  print;  but  it  was  much  more  than  that.  Too'ether 
with  the  Greek  were  Erasmus’  own  Latin  translation  and 
his  annotations.  It  was  dedicated  to  Leo  X;  and  a  Panal 
brief  commending  it  appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  rcjio 
It  ^  important  to  realise  the  impetus  which  the  humanism 
of  Erasmus  gave  to  the  movement  in  which  Tindale  was  to 
play  his  part.  It  is  not  less  important  to  recognise  that  it 
was  Colet  and  the  English  humanists  who  had  inspired 
Erasmus  to  do  for  the  New  Testament  what  had  already 
been  done  for  the  Greek  classics.  Nor  was  it  in  the  mind  of 
Erasmus  that  he  was  working  for  scholars  only.  “  I  wish  ” 

» Pre&tory  Exhorlalim  to  the  second  edition, 
that  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  trans- 

WKoifr  ^  ^  of  all  people.  ...  I  wish  that  the 

husbandman  may  sing  parts  of  them  at  his  plough  and  the 
weaver  at  his  shuttle,  and  that  the  traveller  may  with  their 
narratives  beguile  the  weariness  of  the  way  words  that 
were  afterwards  to  be  closely  echoed  by  Tindale.  Five 
editions  of  his  New  Testament  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of 
Erasmus,  and  with  each  edition  his  annotations  grew  in 
volume,  interest,  and  frankness.  At  the  same  time  he  issued 
compamon  volumes  of  comnaentaries  under  the  title  of 

was  giving  to  the  question,  “  What 
IS  the  New  Testament  ?  ”  the  answer  of  a  humanist;  and  he 

He  had  to  work  vkth  him 

V  ^1*^^  Italian  printers  of  Greek 

texts.  Yet  a  larger  question,  “  What  is  the  Bible  ?  ”  had 
already  as  early  as  1502  been  put  as  a  central  problem  to  his 

founder,  Cardmal  Ximenes; 
task  which  Aldus  had  not 
attempted  of  printing  the  whole  Bible  in  its  original  lan¬ 
guages.  Indeed,  the  printing  of  the  Greek  TestaLnt  had 
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been  completed  at  Alcala  before  Erasmus  left  England,  but 
the  sheets  had  to  lie  idle  until  the  Old  Testament  was  set  up. 
The  death  of  Ximenes  in  1517  doubtless  delayed  this  work, 
and  it  was  not  until  1522  that  the  great  Polyglott  Bible 
reached  Erasmus.  It  has  been  necessary  to  say  so  much  of 
Erasmus  and  the  other  pioneers  because  it  is  easy  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  historical  importance  of  Tindale’s  later  under¬ 
takings.  The  door  had,  in  fact,  been  opened  at  which  he 
was  to  push. 

If  Foxe’s  words,  “  spying  his  time,”  mean  anything,  they 
suggest  that  Tindale  escaped  from  an  environment  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  which  he  was  not  comfortable  to  a  more  agreeable 
atmosphere  at  Cambridge.  It  must  be  supposed  that  there 
he  met  Bilney,  an  ardent  evangelical  reformer  who  attributed 
his  conversion  to  “  the  New  Testament  set  forth  by  Erasmus  ” 
(1516).  Presumably  also  he  met  Latimer  and  other  converts 
of  little  Bilney.  And  at  Cambridge  these  Erasmophiles 
would  hear  of  Luther’s  challenge  at  Wittenberg  in  1517; 
and  would  follow  with  interest  the  progress  of  his  revolt 
up  to  his  excommunication  in  1520.  Up  to  this  point 
Erasmus  himself  had  sympathised  with  Luther;  but  after 
Luther’s  burning  of  the  Bull  and  his  condemnation  at  the 
diet  of  Worms,  he  saw  schism  looming  ahead;  and  Erasmus 
stood  loyal,  working  for  a  healing  of  the  schism  rather  than 
with  the  extremists  of  either  side. 

We  leave  the  Cambridge  days,  vague  and  undocumented, 
and  pass  to  Gloucesterslure,  where  Tindale,  now  in  orders, 
became  chaplain  and  ”  schoolmaster  ”  to  a  wealthy  Cots- 
wold  landowner.  Sir  John  Walshe  of  Little  Sodbury.  At 
Walshe’s  table  he  met,  according  to  Foxe,  distinguished 
churchmen  from  the  neighbouring  religious  houses,  and 
when  talk  turned,  inevitably,  on  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  the 
Scriptures  he  irritated  them  by  his  insistence  on  plain 
scriptural  evidence.  To  satisfy,  it  may  be,  his  master  and 
mistress,  and  confound  his  opponente,  he  translated  a  moral 
handbook — the  Encheiridion  Militis  Christiani — to  which 
Erasmus  had  recently  added  a  new  Preface  (1518),  trouncing 
the  obscurantists  who  had  attacked  his  New  Testament. 
But,  not  content  with  the  discomfiture  of  “  great  beneficed 
doctors  ”  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Walshe,  Tindale  preached  in  the  neighbouring^  villages_  to 
the  plowmen,  weavers,  and  wayfarers,  and  his  teaching 
“  savoured  sometimes  so  shrewdly  (of  heresy)  that  he  was 
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once  or  twice  examined  thereof,  but  glosing  his  words  with 
a  better  sense,”  he  escaped  with  a  warning.  It  was  at  this 
period,  according  to  Foxe,  that  Tindale  became  convinced 
that  the  Pope  and  the  whole  organisation  that  he  controlled 
was  that  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  John  speaks  in  his  First 
Epistle:  “  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time:  and  as  ye  have 
heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many 
antichrists;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time.”  It 
was  to  this  period  also  that  Foxe  assigns  Tindale’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  for  the  common  people  what  Erasmus  had  done  for 
scholars,  by  giving  them  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language. 

In  1523  hc:  left  Little  Sodbury  for  London,  determined  to 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  English;  and  there  he  must  soon 
have  learned,  if  he  did  not  already  know  it,  that  in  11,22 
Luther  had  translated  the  New  Testament  into  German. 
He  carried  with  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Sir  Henry 
Guildford,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and,  as  evidence  of  his  com¬ 
petence  in  Greek,  a  translation  of  an  oration  of  Isocrates 
Guildford  advised  him  to  approach  Tunstall,  Bishop  of 
London.  Tmdale  applied  to  the  Bishop  for  a  chaplaincy  in 
his  household,  but  it  is  not  related  whether  he  spoke  of  his 
proposal  to  translate  the  Scriptures.  “  My  lord  answered 

=^ore  than  he 

could  find  (keep) ;  and  advised  me  to  seek  in  London  where 
I  could  not  lack  a  service.”  It  appears  that  he  preached  a 
number  of  sermons  at  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  and  that 
these  were  attended  by  a  wealthy  draper,  Humphrey 
Monmouth,  a  merchant  who  did  a  considerable  foreign 
trade  in  cloth.  Monmouth  took  him  into  his  own  house  as 
a  chaplain,  where,  he  said,  he  lived  a  studious,  quiet  and 
abstemious  life,  “  like  a  good  priest.” 

“  There  was  not  only  no  room  in  my  Lord  of  London’s 
palace  to  translate  the  New  Testament,”  Tindale  wrote  a 
few  years  later,  "  but  also  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England.” 
Accordingly,  with  the  help  of  Monmouth  and  his  friends  he 
went  to  the  Continent,  arriving  in  Hamburg  probably  in 
May  1524.  Nor  IS  it  surprising  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
do  his  work  in  England.  The  Lutheran  schism  had  been 
exercising  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  bishops  since  1520 
and  particularly  of  Tunstall,  whose  diocese  contained  the 
port  of  London  as  well  as  the  printing  and  publishing  houses. 
In  1521  Luther  had  been  declared  a  heretic  and  his  books 
burnt  at  Paul  s  Cross.  The  King  had  written  his  Defence  of 
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the  Seven  Sacraments  and  had  had  the  title  conferred  upon  him, 
Fidei  Defensor.  In  the  same  year  as  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  Luther  had  published  a  scurrilous  treatise 
against  Henry,  and  to  this  More,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Rosseus,  had  replied.  In  1524  Tunstall  had  had  to  warn  the 
booksellers  of  London  against  the  sale  of  Lutheran  books,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  at  this  juncture  have  found 
a  placei  n  his  household  for  a  translator  with  a  dubious  record . 

According  to  More,  Tindale  went  straight  to  Luther  at 
Wittenberg,  accompanied  by  another  Englishman,  Roye, 
and  there  translated  his  New  Testament.  A  year  later  he 
reported  at  Hamburg,  where  he  received  remittances  from 
Monmouth  that  enabled  him  to  make  arrangements  for 
printing  with  Peter  Quentel  of  Cologne.  Precautions 
taken  to  ensure  secrecy,  and  ten  sheets  were  printed  on 
without  interruption  when  an  order  from  the  Senate  stopped 
further  progress.  The  secret  was  out.  A  priest  named 
Dobneck  (Cochlaeus),  a  vigorous  anti-Lutheran 
left  Frankfort  during  the  Peasant  Rising  in  1525  and  found 
an  asylum  in  the  Catholic  city  of  Cologne,  where  he  sent  a 
work  that  he  had  on  hand  to  QuentePs  press.  He  became 
familiar  with  the  printers  and  overheard  them  boast  that 
England  would  soon  be  Lutheran  in  spite  of  the  ^ 

the  Cardinal;  and  that  two  Englishmen,  learned  and  slalled 
in  languages,  were  hiding  in  the  city.  Failing  to  find  the 
strangers,  he  asked  some  of  the  printers  to  his  inn  and,  having 
warmed  them  with  wine,  learned  from  one  of  them  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Lutheran  New 
Testament,  translated  into  English,  were  in  the  P^^^s. 
Further,  he  was  informed  that  funds  were  being  ireeiy 
supplied  by  English  merchants,  who  meant  to  import  the 
work  into  England  and  disperse  it  surreptitiously  before  King 
or  Cardinal  could  discover  or  forbid  it.  Dobneck  feigned 
great  adnairation,  but  he  reported  his  discovery  to  a  senator, 
who  not  only  obtained  an  order  from  the  Senate  to  forbid 
the  printing,  but  sent  a  report  of  the  affair  to  Henry  and 
Wolsey.  Presumably  the  printer  had  been  paid  in  advance, 
for  the  two  Englishmen  carried  off  the  printed  qvures,  and 
made  their  escape  by  boat  up  river  to  Worms.  Copies  of 
this  unfinished  quarto  edition  of  1525  were  sent  to  England, 
and  a  single  copy,  complete  up  to  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  of  which  a  reproduction  in  facsinme  was 
edited  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Pollard  in  1926  with  a  full  introduction, 
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survives  to-day  in  the  Grenville  Library  at  the  British 
Museum. 

At  Worms  Tindale  made  a  fresh  start  with  a  new  printer 
bchoffer,  on  an  edition  not  in  quarto  but  octavo-  the 
difierence  in  form  being  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
new  edition  he  omitted  his  marginal  glosses.  This  important 
modification  was  not_  congenial  to  Tindale,  for,  like  Luther 
e  used  his  translation  as  a  weapon  in  controversy  the 
glosses  being  a  means  by  which  they  might  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  readers  to  their  own  doctrines.  Schoffer’s 
^tavo  edition,  without  glosses,  reached  England  soon  after 
Quentel  s  quarto;  and  both  alike  were  condemned  bv  the 
authorities.  That  the  translation  was  unauthorised  brou?ht 
It  under  the  penalties  of  the  Constitutions  of  Arundel  of  14.08 
a  code  elaborated  first  when  the  Wycliffite  translation  was 
being  circulated,  and  by  which  Tunstall  and  the  bishops  were 
bound  to  act.  Further,  Tindale  had  invited  condemnation 
not  only  by  his  glosses  and  his  Prologue,  but  also  by  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  some  of  his  renderings.  For  certain  familar  words 
he  substituted  others  that  had  in  them  a  note  of  challenge. 
Ihe  church  became  the  congregation,  priests  became  senms 
permwe  became  repentance,  grace  hecnmefavour,  and  charity,  love 
Ihe  authorities  not  only  destroyed  such  copies  af  they 
were  able  to  seize,  but  also  attempted  through  their  foreign 

Antwerp,  a  plan  that  must  have 
pleased  Tindale  s  English  merchants.  Over  Tfio  is  known  to 

Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  Tindale  boasted  to  one  of  TunstalPs  agents  that 
the  mon^  that  was  coming  to  him  in  this  way  would  both 
pay  his  bills  and  enable  him  to  correct  and  reprint  his 
tKn  the  chronicler  Hall,  “  The  bishop  had 

(the  agent)  had  the  thanks  and  Tin- 

dale  had  the  money. 

In  oMer  that  he  might  continue  his  work  in  greater 
Mm-burs-^^b  Worms  for  the  congenial  seclusion  of 

bv  the  “  t527  anew  university  had  been  founded 

PJnP  ^1  ^  disciple  of  Luther’s  more 

Skb  the  reach  of 

to  contW  Sb  printing  press  of  Hans  Luft  enabled  him 
LutheraM^m  ^  A  Tf  converting  his  native  land  to 

D0lem?aT=,^H  published  two  highly 

^lemical  and  provocative  works.  The  Parable  of  the  Wicked 

Mammon,  a  treatise  on  justification  by  faith,  is  based  on  the 
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Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward.  As  Christian  morality  there  is 
much  in  it  that  is  admirably  urged;  but  this  is  set  in  a  vigorous 
defence  of  Lutheran  doctrine  and  vitiated  by  its  conception 
of  the  common  known  catholic  church  as  antichrist. 
The  second  work.  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  ;  and  how 
Christian  Rulers  ought  to  govern^  is  Tindale’s  answer  to  the 
charge  brought  against  the  reformers  that  they  promoted 
insurrection,  disobedience,  and  social  unrest.  He  defines 
the  attitude  of  the  congregation  ’’  to  kings  and  rulers,  who, 
whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  are  a  gift  of  God,  a  blessing  or 
a  scourge.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  wrath  of  God  if  Idngs  are  evil. 
His  doctrine  is  one,  therefore,  of  passive  resistance  or  thank¬ 
ful  acquiescence.  It  was  not  the  reformers,  but  antichrist 
who  organised  resistance  to  the  temporal  power.  The  Pope 
and  the  clergy  demanded  a  law  for  themselves,  and  even  in 
the- smallest  parish  governed  a  worldly  kingdom  of  their  own. 
If  the  story  in  Foxe  is  true,  Anne  Boleyn’s  copy  of  the  Obedience 
came  to  be  read  by  Henry  VIII,  and  he  declared,  This 
book  is  for  me  and  all  kings  to  read.’’ 

Meanwhile  in  London  Tuns  tall  had  determined  that 
other  measures  than  those  of  confiscation  and  burning  must 
be  adopted  to  counteract  the  influence  of  heretical  literature. 
He  therefore  formally  invited  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  undertake  the  task  of 
publishing  in  English  something  that  would  expose,  even 
to  simple  lay  folk,  the  subtle  malice  of  the  heretics  ” ;  and  he 
gave  a  formal  licence  to  him  to  read  the  heretical  books.  A 
year  later,  in  the  month  of  June  1529,  More  published  a 
Dialogue  .  .  .  wherein  are  treated  divers  matters,  as  of 
the  veneration  and  worship  of  images  and  relics,  praying 
to  saints  and  going  on  pilgrimage;  with  many  other  things 
touching  the  pestilent  sect  of  Luther  and  Tindale,  by  the 
one  begun  in  Saxony  and  by  the  other  laboured  to  be 
brought  into  England.’’  But,  as  More  said  in  the  opening 
words  of  the  Dialogue^  It  is  an  old-sayd  saw  that  one 
business  begetteth  and  bringeth  forth  another.”  His  defence 
of  Catholic  unity  and  tradition  and  his  attack  on  the  schis¬ 
matic  works  of  Luther  and  Tindale  provoked  an  Answer 
which  in  its  turn  compelled  him  to  write  his  Confutation  of 
Tindale^ s  Answer;  and  by  the  time  the  Confutation  was  in  print 
More  had  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  Cranmer  was  Arch¬ 
bishop,  Thomas  Cromwell  was  in  power,  Henry  had  married 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  his  breach  with  Rome  was  imminent. 
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In  the  most  virulent  of  Tindale’s  attacks  on  the  ecclesi 
astical  authorities,  The  Practice  of  Prelates,  he  denounces  the 
Pope  as  antichrist  and  the  whore  of  Babylon,  his  cler?v 
as  robbers  of  the  laity,  and  the  religious  orders  as  caterpillars 
horse-leeches,  drone-bees,  and  draff;  but  the  arch-fiend  is 
Wolfsee,  amongst  whose  other  enormities  he  alleges  the 
appointment  of  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  be  the 
King’s  confessor  that  he  might  be  informed  of  the  King’s 
secrets.  Even  the  promotion  of  the  divorce  was  only  another 
instence  of  the  prelatical  practice  of  tampering  with  the  law 
of  God;  an  argument  that  was  not  likely  to  please  Henry. 

_  Tmdale’s  work  at  Marburg,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
myective.  In  the  month  of  January  1531  Hans  Luft 
ginted  his  second  great  work  of  translation,  the  Pentateuch 
He  had  had  opportunities  of  continuing  his  Hebrew  studies 
both  at  Worms  and  at  Marburg,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
J3ubt  his  competence  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  translation  is  prefaced  by  a  challenging  Prologue  in 
which  he  goes  over  a  good  deal  of  old  ground,  insisting,  for 
example,  that  his  motives  in  translating  the  New  Testament 
had  been  that  unlearned  lay  folk  might  possess  the  simple 
literal  sense  of  the  Word  “  whose  light  the  owls  could  not 
abide  ;  and  he  relates  his  early  troubles  and  tells  of  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Tunstall.  Each  book  also  has  its  own  Preface 
and  he  returns  to  his  first  practice  of  adding  marginal  glosses 
often  very  provocative  in  tone.  Thus,  against  the  verse  in 
the  story  of  Balaam,  “  How  shall  I  curse  whom  God  curseth 
not  and  now  shall  I  defy  whom  the  Lord  defyeth  not  ^  we 
read  in  the  margin  “  The  Pope  can  tell  you  how.” 

1  i  after  the  publication  of  the  Pentateuch,  Tindale 

leit  Marburg  and  went  to  Antwerp,  where  a  curious  attempt 
was  made  by  a  sympathetic  proteg6  of  Cromwell’s  to  induce 
him  to  return  to  England  under  promise  of  a  safe-conduct. 

indale,  naturally,  refused;  but  he  went  so  far  as  to  arrange 
a  meeting  with  Vaughan  outside  the  walls  of  the  city ;  a  bold 
lui?  ^  man  to  take  who  was  in  great  danger  of  arrest. 
What  Cromwell  s  motives  were  one  cannot  say,  but  Henry 
was  inchgnant  when  he  read  Vaughan’s  report  of  his  inter¬ 
view  with  the  arch-heretic,”  and  he  instructed  Cromwell 
to  inform  his  agent  that  Tindale  had  a  “malicious,  per¬ 
verse,  uncharitable  and  indurate  mind,”  that  he  saw  in  him 
no  ope  of  reconciliation,  and  that  he  was  very  joyous  to 
have  his  realm  destitute  of  such  a  person.”  The  sequel  to 
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these  unofficial  overtures  was  that  Tindale  addressed  to 
England  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Book  of  Jonah  such  a  call  to 
repentance  as  he  deemed  the  prophet  to  have  addressed 
to  the  Ninevites. 

And  this  was  followed  by  an  extremely  polemical  Exposi^^ 
tion  upon  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John^  which  was  duly  sent  to 
England  by  the  bewildered  Vaughan.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
the  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  was  now  com¬ 
missioned  to  work  for  Tindale’s  apprehension.  But  as  the 
promotion  of  the  king’s  divorce  had  greatly  displeased  the 
nephew  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  in  whose  dominions  Tindale 
was  a  refugee,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Emperor  would  take 
steps  to  hand  over  to  Henry  a  man  who  was  so  effectively 
disturbing  the  peace  of  England.  The  money,  therefore,  that 
Elyot  disbursed  among  the  imperial  servants  was  wasted; 
and  while  Elyot  was  trying  to  catch  him,  Tindale  published 
a  lengthy  exposition  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  in  the  course 
of  which  he  repeats  his  old,  false  charge  against  More  that 
his  defence  of  orthodoxy  was  lucrative.  Covetousness 
blinded  the  eyes  of  that  gleering  fox  more  and  more  and 
hardened  his  heart  against  the  truth,  with  the  confidence  of 
his  painted  poetry,  babbling  eloquence  and  juggling  argu¬ 
ments  .  .  .  grounded  on  his  unwritten  verities,  as  true  and 
authentic  as  his  story  of  Utopia.” 

In  Vaughan’s  dispatches  several  references  had  occurred 
to  a  companion  of  Tindale’s,  a  young  scholar,  John  Frith, 
who  had  joined  him  at  Marburg  in  1528  and  been  much  in 
his  company  for  four  years.  In  July  1 532  Frith  returned  to 
England  on  what  appears  from  Tindale’s  letters  to  have  been 
a  special  mission  in  which  the  elder  man  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested.  It  almost  seems  as  if  Tindale  hoped  that  the  qualities 
that  he  himself  lacked,  attractiveness  of  personality,  charm, 
wit,  and  good  humour,  qualities  that  distinguished  Frith, 
might  win  for  his  cause  a  hearing  in  England.  Such,  at 
least,  seems  to  be  the  significance  of  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  his  letters:  God  has  made  me  evil-favoured 
in  this  world  and  without  grace  in  the  sight  of  men,  speech¬ 
less  and  rude,  dull  and  slow-witted;  your  part  shall  be  to 
supply  what  lacketh  in  me.” 

The  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  followed  Frith 
to  England,  but  it  reached  him  in  the  Tower;  and  in  Tindale’s 
last  letter  to  him  before  Frith’s  death  at  the  stake  (July  4, 
1533),  he  writes  grimly:  Fear  not  threatening,  neither  be 
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overcome  of  sweet  words;  with  which  twain  the  hypocrites 
shall  assail  you.  Neither  let  the  persuasions  of  worldly 
wisdom  bear  rule  in  your  heart;  no,  though  they  be  your 
friends  that  counsel.  Let  Bilney  be  a  warning  to  you  !  ” 
During  the  next  two  years  the  situation  in  England  under¬ 
went  a  radical  change.  The  Papal  jurisdiction  was 
abolished,  and  Tindale’s  opponent.  Adore,  after  fifteen 
months’ imprisoment,  was  executed  on  July  6,  1535.  Durinv 
this  period  Tindale  was_  revising  his  New  Testament,  a  tasi 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  great  closeness.  ^  There 
were  cogent  reasons  why  he  should  no  longer  postpone  the 
publication  of  a  revised  text.  No  fewer  than  four  reprints  of 
his  original  translation  had  been  issued  (without  his  author- 
printers  for  sale  or  distribution  in  England 
A  htth  reprint  was  on  foot  for  which  the  printers  had  eno-apcd 
an  English  “  corrector,”  George  Joye;  and  not  only  did  they 
catch  the  market  by  getting  this  edition  out  early,  but  Joye 
thinking  in  his  conceit  to  improve  on  Tindale,  tampered 
with  his  text.  In  particular  he  replaced  the  word  “  Resur¬ 
rection  by  the  phrase  the  life  after  this,  a  most  improper 
impertinence  m  a  proof-corrector,  for  Joye  did  not  offer  the 
translation  as  his  own._  He  excused  himself  on  the  grounds 
that  Tmdale’s  dilatoriness  had  driven  the  printers  to  act 
without  him,  and  that  his  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  were  confused.  The  truth  is,  as  Dr. 
Pollard  has  said:  “Joye  had  grossly  misused  his  position  as 
the  proof-corrector  of  a  translation  by  a  much  better  scholar 
than  himself,  to  make  changes  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  he 
was  too  muddle-headed  and  too  conceited  to  realise  the 
greatness  of  his  offence  or  the  seriousness  of  the  consequences 
It  might  have  for  Tindale.” 


The  re\ased  New  Testament  appeared  in  1534.  Tindale 
had  acquiesced  reluctantly  in  1526  in  the  removal  of  his 
marginal  glosses,  and  these  now  reappear.  He  also  permitted 
himself  a  larger  kind  of  gloss  in  the  form  of  an  extended 
general  Prologue.  But  in  spite  of  these  excrescences  the 
revision  was  a  very  great  achievement,  marked  by  the 
closest  attention  to  significance  of  cadence,  selection  of 
emphasis  and  effectiveness  of  rhythm.  It  attains  what  is 
almost  verbal  finality.  To  Tindale  it  was  indeed  the  very 
Word  of  God  that  he  was  transmitting;  and  this  Word  was 
to  be  preached  to  the  common  people  of  England.  It  is  an 
entirely  English  idiom,  therefore,  that  he  uses;  the  English 
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idiom  of  his  own  day.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  found 
both  the  Greek  idiom  and  the  Hebrew  nearer  to  the  English 
than  the  Latin,  and  he  often  departs  very  far  from  the 
traditional  rhythm  of  the  Vulgate.  As  an  example  of  the 
closeness  with  which  he  did  Ms  work  of  revision  we  may 
take  the  familiar  verse  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 

Let  your  light  so  shyne  before  men  that  they  maye  se 
youre  good  workes  and  glorify  youre  Father  which  is  in 
Heven.''  In  the  Cologne  quarto  of  1 525,  this  read,  ''  Se  that 
youre  light  .  .  .  but  by  securing  the  alliteration  of  let 
and  light,  and  replacing  the  weak  se  that  by  the  emphatic 
Let,  he  secured  that  the  main  emphasis  shall  nevertheless  fall 
on  the  word  glorify. 

In  Dr.  Pollard’s  facsimile  edition  of  the  1525  quarto  he 
sets  out  in  a  form  convenient  for  comparison  a  portion  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  given  by  {a)  Tindale,  in  Ms  last 
revision,  (b)  the  Great  Bible  of  1 539,  {c)  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
1560,  (d)  the  Bishops’  Bible  of  1572,  {e)  the  Rheims  (or 
Jesuit)  Bible  of  1582,  and  (/)  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611. 
The  conclusion  that  he  himself  draws  from  this  evidence  is 
that  ‘‘  Tindale  set  a  model  for  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English  which  (even  in  the  Jesuit  version)  was  respect¬ 
fully  followed  by  his  successors,  so  that  the  authorised  version 
of  161 1,  which  still  holds  its  place  in  the  affection  of  English- 
speaking  Christians,  alike  in  language,  rhythm  and  cadence, 
is  fully  go  per  cent,  his.” 

It  is  significant  of  the  change  in  England  that  no  sooner 
had  Tindale  published  Ms  revised  New  Testament  than  he 
set  to  work  on  a  second  revision.  It  is  also  significant  that 
this  was  published  without  marginal  glosses.  But  before  the 
1535  edition  appeared  Tindale  was  the  prisoner  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  in  the  castle  of  Vilvorde. 

Although  in  a  great  part  of  the  Emperor’s  German 
dominions  the  reformers  were  dominant,  his  laws  against 
heresy  were  in  force  in  the  Low  Countries.  Tindale  had 
been  protected  in  Antwerp  by  the  English  merchants,  who 
enjoyed  privileges  and  immunities  there  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  Hanse  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  in  London. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrest  Tindale  was  living  in  the  house  of 
an  English  merchant,  Thomas  Pointz,  where  apparently  he 
was  quite  safe,  particularly  as  the  city  of  Antwerp  asserted 
privileges  for  its  own  citizens  and  resident  merchants  wMch 
were  not  accorded  to  Lutherans  in  other  parts  of  the  Low 
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Countries.  Foxe’s  story  is  that  a  certain  Henry  Philin, 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  ofTindalein  Antwerp  and  2 

invSfr^"?-,  business  PhS 

ofRcers  from  Brussels  as  he  was  leaving  the  house.  He  wal 
interned  on  May  23  or  24,  1535,  about  six  weeks  before  the 
_  ecution  of  More ;  and,  from  the  account  of  the  expenses 
incurred  during  his  imprisonment  it  has  been  calculated  thS 
he  was  a  prisoner  for  a  year  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
days.  Pie  was  executed  on  October  6,  1536.  Attemm^ 
were  made  from  Finland  to  save  him,  but  the  relations^of 
the  King  and  the  Emperor  were  not  favourable  to  these 
overtures.  Pomtz  particularly  did  everything  that  he  could 

tapX”  ed  “•“*  W"S  « 

bim  seems  to  have  been  made  bv 
he  optimistic  Vaughan,  who,  writing  from  Antwerp  in  Aprfi 
1536,  said .  If  now  you  send  me  but  your  letter  to  the  pr^vv 
council  (of  Brabant)  I  could  deliver  Tindale  from  the  fo? 
see  It  come  by  time  or  else  it  will  come  too  late.”  It  is 
reported  by  Foxe  that  Tindale’s  last  words  were:  “Lord 
open  the  King  of  England’s  eyes.”  “  Whether  Henry’s  eyes 
were  ever  opened  to  anything  but  what  he  considered  his 
own  interests  inay  be  doubted  ”~the  words  are  Dr  Pol! 
lard  s—  but  while  Tindale  yet  lived  the  King  was  slowlv 
veering  round  to  the  policy  of  permitting  (for  a"  time  even  of 

enforcing)  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  English,  and 

seven  years  of  Tindale’s  martyrdom  a  Great  Bible  had  been 
set  up  in  every  parish  church  in  England.” 

Tindale’s  death  his  chief  benefactor,  Hum- 

Latim^Tnd°S^’  nominated  in  his  will  Bishop 

Latimer  and  three  other  evangelical  divines  to  preach  a 

series  of  memorial  sermons  in  his  parish  church  to  the 

if  it  of  Almighty  God  and  to  the  setting  forth 

of  he  Prince’s  godly  and  hevenly  purpose  to  the  utter 

Swer  usurped  and  false  feyLd 

power  of  the  busshop  of  Rome.”  And  that  thev  mip-ht 

said  preachers,  he  bequeathed  to  Sir  Thomas 

cunrtheTalue  of  r  Chancellor  (Audeley)  each  a  silver 

been  made  nossihlf-  *bc  translator  had 

oeen  made  possible  by  Monmouth  and  his  friends  and  it  is 

rhoSlTdo°e'3‘’Sr“?  of  TWale 

snouid  Close  with  this  reference  to  his  chief  backer. 
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IT  IS  difficult  even  to  indicate  the  wide  ramifications  of  the 
influence  of  Henry  VIIPs  vicar-general  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  English  life.  For  Cromwell  possessed  an 
outlook  on  the  new  Europe,  a  sense  of  the  State,  which  was 
perhaps  not  shared  by  any  contemporary  English  leader, 
wmle  the  complete  uprooting  of  the  monastic  system  was  a 
tribute  to  his  power  of  administrative  destruction.  The  life 
of  Thomas  Cromwell  was  well  planned,  balanced,  and 
sirgularly  successful,  hazardous,  passionless,  and  great  in 
acmevement.  The  mask-like  features  of  the  Holbein  por¬ 
traits  confirm  the  impression  derived  from  his  vast  ma^  of 
correspondence,  the  type  of  the  bureaucrat  statesman  had  at 
last  arrived.  The  lesser  functionary  had  been  long  familiar ; 
but  Cromwell’s  contemporaries  had  yet  to  experience  the  lay 
bureaucrat  in  supreme  office.  Here  was  a  man  upon  whom 
hatred  would  concentrate,  the  enemy  of  all  vested  interests 
with  which  he  was  not  identified,  with  a  public  life  very  open 
to  attack  and  a  mind^  beyond  his  enemies’  comprehension. 
In  a^  brief  study  it  is  probably  simplest  to  consider  his 
position  in  the  last  months  before  his  fall,  and  thus  to  gain  an 
impression  of  his  significance  from  the  moments  of  his 
greatest  power. 

On  April  17,  1540,  when  the  Easter  festivities  were  over 
and  a  new  Parliament  had  lately  met,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
as  Cromwell  was  generally  styled  from  his  chief  office,  was 
created  Earl  of  Essex  and  made  Great  Chamberlain  of 
England.  In  connection  with  this  Parliament  an  important, 
service  was  required  of  him,  a  further  exercise  of  his  capacity 
for  rendering  the  Houses  first  pliable  and  then  generous  in 
their  money  grants.  Cromwell  was  already  vicar-general 
of  the  King  in  spirituals,  and  the  promotions 
of  this  April  marked  the  culminating  point  of  a  career 
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characterised  by  a  highly  developed  sense  of  politics,  a  clear 
grasp  of  statecraft,  a  controlled  but  unremitting  power  of 
acquisition,  and  a  rapid,  tortuous,  supple  mind.  A  list  of 
some  of  the  other  appointments  and  posts  which  he  held 
at  this  time  will  provide  a  reflection  of  his  predominance. 
He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  Chancellor  and  High  Steward  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Warden  and  Chief  Justice  in  eyre  north  of 
Trent,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Recorder  of  Bristol,  a 
Privy  Councillor  of  course  and,  rather  surprisingly  for ’so 
anti-clerical  a  layman.  Dean  of  Wells.  His  post  of  visitor- 
general  of  the  monasteries,  absorbed  in  higher  office,  had 
become  a  sinecure,  since  the  work  of  the  total  suppression  of 
the  religious  houses  had  been  carried  through  with  smooth 
efficiency  and  was  now  almost  completed.  He  had,  indeed 
deserved  well  of  his  sovereign.  ’ 

It  was,  however,  the  very  successful  completion  of  his  work 
which  made  Cromwell’s  position  now  precarious.  He  had 
become  less  necessary,  and  a  man  so  hated  could  not  survive 
once  he  had  become  unnecessary  to  his  master.  And 
Henry  VIH  was  painfully  accessible,  desperately  open  to 
gusts  of  influence.  The  King  might  not  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  anything  of  importance,  but  he  would  sacrifice  an 
unprofitable  servant. 

Cromwell  in  this  April  was  already  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
The  days  of  his  first  secure  period  of  office  were  behind  him. 
He  was  fifty-five  and  had  been  for  seven  years  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  English  politics.  Each  year  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  had  increased  and  with  them  his  pensioners  and 
beneficiaries  and,  of  course,  his  enemies.  He  had  long  been 
ail  isolated  man  with  a  too-great  knowledge  of  his  world. 
His  personal  contacts  were  numerous  and  unexpected :  many 
were  valuable,  some  were  painful,  none  was  entirely  frank, 
flhe  obvious  detail  can  be  filled  in  rapidly.  Twenty  years  of 
private  trading  in  wool  and  woollen  cloths,  the  inheritance 
of  a  fulling  mill  at  Putney,  the  transition  from  established 
comnierce  to  the  service  first  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  then  of 
me  King,  this  certainly  forms  a  most  respectable  background. 
But  there  was  always  the  more  private  side  to  his  financial 
transactions.  It  is  difficult  for  a  moneylender  to  grow  old 
gracefully. 

Besides,  Cromwell  had  first  appeared  in  a  rather  menial 
capacity  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  he  had 
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not  the  protection  of  the  Church  to  make  his  rise  to  power 
less  unacceptable,  for  he  always  remained  a  layman.  His 
great  position  in  the  State  had  made  the  lords  and  the 
churchmen  approach  him  humbly  and  obsequiously.  They 
were  determined  that  Cromwell  should  one  day  pay  for  their 
obsequiousness. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had  come  to  the 
courtiers  as  an  unhoped-for  piece  of  good  fortune  and,  once 
they  found  the  easy  terms  on  which  these  great  areas  of  well- 
developed  property  were  obtainable,  they  had  entered  with 
serene  calculation  upon  this  golden  age  of  the  English  landed 
interest.  They  reaped  great  profits  without  labour.  Crom¬ 
well,  on  the  other  hand,  carrying  through  his  own  plans, 
concentrated  the  opposition  upon  himself.  Whatever  little 
odium  might  attach  in  Court  circles  to  the  executions  of  the 
abbots  of  Colchester  and  Glastonbury  was  centred  upon  him. 
He  received  the  blame  for  all  the  acts  of  oppression  which 
were  required  before  the  monastery  lands  in  the  kingdom 
could  be  parcelled  out  at  moderate  prices.  The  anger  of  the 
country  people  rose  against  Cromwell  as  the  type  of  the  New 
Man  about  the  King.  The  shouts  of  Cow  Crummock  ’’ 
left  the  Lords  in  little  doubt  as  to  who  was  marked  out  to  be 
their  Jonas. 

At  the  same  time  other  causes  had  embittered  the  feelings 
of  the  Court  circle  against  Cromwell.  The  separation  from 
Rome  was  already  of  some  six  years’  standing,  and  the 
memory  of  More  and  Fisher  had  perhaps  grown  faint ;  but 
there  had  been  more  recent  executions,  Exeter  and  Mont¬ 
ague,  Neville,  Fortescue,  Carew.  The  peers  who  had  been 
compelled  to  carry  through  the  treason  trials  of  their  friends 
and  relatives  did  not  forgive  the  plebeian  minister  who  had 
arranged  them.  And  in  the  background  there  was  the 
great  body  of  the  bishops,  careful  men,  some  timorous,  most 
diplomatic,  all  Court-appointed.  They  knew  that  Crom¬ 
well  had  an  intimate  and  unfriendly  knowledge  of  their 
careers.  Their  innate  conservatism  and  the  remnants  of 
their  pride  revolted  against  this  layman  who  held  all  the 
damaging  and  closely  detailed  information  possessed  by  a 
financial  go-between.  Few  of  the  bishops  could  rest  easy  in 
the  presence  of  the  King’s  Grace’s  vicegerent  in  spirituals. 
Still,  these  hatreds  weighed  little  in  the  balance  as  against 
his  successful  administration  in  home  affairs,  and  Cromwell 
would  perhaps  have  remained  invulnerable  but  for  his  failing 
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foreign  policy .  And  wi  th  his  line  of  action  in  this  matter  the 
King’s  marriages  were  intimately  linked. 

_  The  wives  of  Henry  VIII  have  provided  a  pleasantly 
diversified  chess-board  for  the  amusements  of  romantic 
history.  Yet  their  real  personal  influence  in  politics  was  at 
most  intermittent.  The  King  was  probably  not  susceptible 
of  this  influence  in  connection  with  the  broader  lines  of 
policy;  but  anyone  who  lived  in  daily  contact  with  him  on 
terms  of  such  intimacy  as  the  Tudor  might  permit,  possessed 
the  power  of  occasional  destruction.  Most  despotic  sover¬ 
eigns  are  prepared  to  learn  that  they  have  been  ill-served  by 
their  closest  intimates  and,  if  suspicion  is  an  almost  inevitable 
^ncomitant  of  tyranny,  the  vein  of  naive  suspiciousness  in  the 
King’s  character  would  be  the  natural  reaction  of  a  buoyant 
temperament  seldom  thwarted  and  rarely  openly  opposed. 

A  brief  objective  account  of  Cromwell’s  relations  with  the 
Queens  of  England  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  will  provide 
the  setting  for  one  aspect  of  his  fall.  I’o  Queen  Catherine 
and  the  strongly  Catholic  Party  he  had.  been  an  open 
enemy;  but  the  enmity  of  her  Imperialist  supporters  only 
strengthened  him.  Cardinal  Pole  had  compared  Cromwell 
to  the  demoniac  in  the  tombs  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  King’s  enemies  thus  stood  him  in  good  stead.  With 
^ne  Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymour  the  case  was  different. 
Both  were  connected,  one  intimately,  the  other  more 
remotely,  with  those  Court  circles  which  were  to  provide  the 
most  tenacious  and  astute  of  Cromwell’s  enemies.  Their 
daily  access  to  the  King,  their  relationship  to  the  wealthy 
entrenched  councillors  who  hated  him,  made  these  Queens 
potential  sources  of  danger.  Both  marriages  were  in  the 
eyes  of  a  statesman  unfortunate,  without  dignity  or  even 
personal  wealth,  subject  alliances  which  could  not  aid  the 
sovereign_  and  would  inevitably  trammel  his  action.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Privy  Seal  had  maintained  a  passive 
attitude  towards  Jane  Seymour,  an  unfriendly,  a  minatory 
passivity  towards  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  two  years  of  Cromwell’s  greatest  security  covered  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour  in  September 
1  close  of  the  King’s  eligible  widowerhood  in 
the  first  da,ys  of  1540.  But  during  1539  the  Privy  Seal  had 
unwisely  allowed  himself  to  become  the  supporter  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  royal  marriage  in  the  development  of  general  foreign 
policy.  It  was  a  cardinal  error  of  judgment  for  one  whose 
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links  with  his  sovereign  were  purely  utilitarian  to  allow 
himself  to  be  involved  in  the  complicated  reactions  of  the 
King’s  emotional  life.  The  opposition  to  Rome  had  hard¬ 
ened,  and  Cromwell  was  thus  encouraged  to  seek  support  for 
Ms  pohcy  in  Germany.  He  had  the  pHability  of  indifference 
in  the  matter  of  formularies  of  Faith  and  an  alliance  with  the 
new  Lutherans  would  seem  a  commonplace  of  political 
prudence,  if  France  and  the  Empire  should  unite  against 
England.  The  possibility  of  an  effective  Franco-Imperial 
alliance  appeared  to  be  increasing,  and  he  had  used  this  as 
a  lever  to  induce  the  King  to  negotiate  with  the  supporters 
of  the  new  religion.  But  it  had  been  a  mistake  to  use  any 
lever  where  the  Kang’s  very  tender  theological  conscience 
was  concerned.  Cromwell  had,  perhaps,  seen  this  and  with¬ 
drawn  ;  for  the  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  in  effect 
the  support  of  a  compromise  candidate,  one  whose  family 
was  not  fully  committed  to  the  Reformation.  The  plan  was 
therefore  moderate  and  cautious ;  so  cautiously  drawn  up, 
in  fact,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  slipped  through 
Cromwell’s  fingers.  The  Duke  of  Cleves  abandoned  King 
Henry  pohtically,  the  King  was  moving  to  a  determination 
to  discard  the  new  Queen  Anne,  and  the  Privy  Seal’s  position 
was  undermined. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Cromwell  received  his 
last  promotion.  With  these  forces  against  him  it  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  how  weak  were  the  supports  which  he  could  count 
on.  Among  the  great  officers  of  State  he  had  one  constant 
friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cranmer.  They  were 
very  different  in  character,  poles  apart  in  cast  of  mind,  but 
agreed  on  policy.  In  any  case  Cranmer  had  serious  dis¬ 
advantages  as  an  ally  in  extremity ;  for  he  was  not  ruthless, 
he  became  timorous  at  a  crisis,  he  was  sincere  about  tiresome 
religious  detail.  Beyond  the  Archbishop  there  was  not  one 
among  the  leaders  at  the  Court  whose  falsetto  expressions  of 
devotion  towards  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  could  be  held  to 
express  a  true  opinion.  In  the  consciously  elaborate  phras¬ 
ing  of  his  colleagues’  letters  one  element  recurs,  an  irony, 
sometimes  detached,  more  often  bitter,  always  present. 

Still,  difficult  as  was  his  position,  Cromwell  was  bound  to 
go  forward.  An  organisation  of  dependants  and  agents  had 
grown  up  about  him,  cumbrous  and  inescapable.  A  con¬ 
stant  influence  on  policy  made  it  necessary  to  be  weU- 
informed;  there  was  no  question  of  a  quiet  withdrawal. 
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Besides,  in  this  April  it  was  manifest  that  the  King  had  need 
of  him.  During  the  period  that  his  services  were  required 
some  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  foreign  Powers  could 
perhaps  develop,  or  his  enemies  in  England  might  yet  play 
into  his  hands.  For  at  the  moment  Cromwell  was  engaged 
on  the  perfecting  of  an  important  financial  service  to  the 
Crown,  the  carrying  through  of  the  suppression  of  the 
hospitals  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  and  until  these 
plans  were  completed  he  seemed  safe- 
A  brief  reference  to  this  suppression  will  indicate  some¬ 
thing  of  the  general  nature  of  his  work  in  liquidating  the 
religious  orders ;  for  it  required  an  experienced  technique 
in  manipulating  surrenders,  in  calculating  and  arranging 
pensions,  and  in  securing  the  transfer  of  tlie  buildings  and 
landed  property  in  good  condition.  There  was  also  always 
needed  that  element  of  delicate  personal  negotiation  in  which 
the  vicegerent  in  spirituals  excelled.  A  not  wholly  serious 
correspondence  between  the  English  Government  and  the 
Grand  Master  in  Malta  had  been  carried  on  over  two  years. 
The  fullest  value  as  a  political  factor  had  been  extracted 
from  the  Grand  Master’s  imprisonment  of  an  English  knight, 
and  the  matter  was  by  now  reduced  to  the  question  of  the 
minimum  figure  at  which  the  necessary  pensions  must  be 
fixed.  The  Lord  Prior  in  England,  Sir  William  Weston, 
had  proved  most  amenable  to  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
Government.  That  in  the  past  had  been  an  advantage; 
but  in  consequence  he  was  now  unfortunately  in  a  position 
to  press  for  a  substantial  sum.  Cromwell,  however,  had 
private  information:  he  was  aware  of  the  Lord  Prior’s 
decrepit  physical  condition,  he  saw  that  he  could 
prudently  make  extensive  promises.  The  negotiations  for 
surrender  were  eased  by  the  grant  of  an  annual  life-pension 
of  £1,000  to  the  Lord  Prior,  who  signed  the  necessary  docu¬ 
ments,  and  then  died  on  the  very  day  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Order.  The  whole  of  the  considerable  sum  was  thus  saved 
for  the  Treasury.  It  is  only  a  minor  instance,  but  the  last, 
and  in  some  ways  the  most  typical,  example  of  Cromwell’s 
methods. 

But  such  methods,  when  applied  through  an  unemotional 
balaMed  judgrnent  unbiased  by  any  personal  sympathy, 
left  Cromwell  isolated.  Each  such  successful  operation 
earned  through  with  his  cold  skill  removed  him  farther  from 
the  general  track.  He  was  always  the  New  Man,  self-made, 
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the  servant  of  that  new  State  which  his  contemporaries 
could  only  understand  imperfectly.  Around  him  were 
grouped  the  courtiers  with  their  consciousness  of  good  birth 
or  sound  connections.  They  in  a  sense  were  all  united  and, 
acting  in  their  respective  stations,  negligently,  obsequiously, 
or  furtively  made  their  fortunes  in  that  grave  financial 
scramble  which  gave  its  tone  to  the  late  Henrican  Court.  It 
was  true  that  it  was  their  own  class,  the  courtiers  and  rich 
squires,  which  benefited  chiefly  by  this  well-founded 
speculation,  but  the  Privy  Seal  received  no  more  gratitude 
from  his  clients  than  any  other  large-scale  financier. 

In  his  great  new  house  whose  gardens  pressed  against  the 
crowded  city  dwellings,  he  went  through  this  business, 
through  the  mass  of  correspondence  which  the  summoning 
ofa  fresh  Parliament  always  brought  him  and  the  despatches 
of  the  envoys  and  of  his  agents.  The  plainness  of  his  dress 
would  only  emphasise  the  ostentatious  and  costly  fittings  of 
his  chambers,  the  ‘‘  ball  of  astronomy  ’’  upon  its  tripod  on 
the  Flemish  carpet,  and  the  great  muros  or  looking-glass 
of  steel  gilted.’’  The  cushions  on  the  corner  seats  were 
worked  with  the  rose  gules  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Privy 
Seal's  armorial  bearings,  and  the  wall  space  above  was  hung 
with  an  elaborate  tapestry  on  green  and  red  serge,  the 
history  of  Susanna.  It  must  have  been  a  luxurious  set  of 
roonas,  but  certainly  not  homely  and  probably  not  reassuring 
for  a  man  in  crisis.  A  sense  of  value  was  evidenced  by  the 
hangings  and  the  paintings  and  the  inlaid  Italian  tables,  but 
this  was  possibly  the  merchant’s  flair.  The  rooms  at  any 
rate  were  overcrowded,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  accumulation 
of  predominantly  sacred  art  there  moved  the  bourgeois 
Cromwell  household,  the  young  unmarried  daughters  and 
the  dull  son  Gregory.  It  was  eleven  years  since  his  wife  had 
died,  and  Thomas  Cromwell  had  not  remarried.  A  certain 
frost  lay  on  his  relations.  Save  through  his  son’s  recent 
wedding  to  Elizabeth  Seymour  he  had  no  marriage  links 
with  the  great  families.  It  was  a  marked  contrast  to  such  an 
intimate  domestic  circle  as  Thomas  More’s,  with  its  wide 
range  of  outside  friendship ;  for  the  tolerably  pleasant  wit  of 
Cromwell’s  middle  life  does  not  seem  to  have  survived  his 
years  of  office.  Those  who  like  Stephen  Vaughan  had  been 
his  friends  were  now  his  servants.  He  was  too  great  ”  and 
perhaps  his  knowledge  of  private  affairs  was  too  intricate  for 
the  survival  of  friendship.  Similarly  his  generosity  to  his 
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relatives  was  hardly  of  a  nature  to  provoke  intimacy;  it  was 
rather  a  businesslike  and  unrespectful  affection.  He 
settled  his  relations  in  a  moderate  station  and  paid  the 
expenses  involved.  For  instance,  there  was  a  bill  of  some 
pounds  to  be  met  which  his  sister  Mrs.  Wellyfed  had  owed  to 
her  maltster.  He  could  deal  proudly  with  his  dependent 
clan,  but  could  hardly  expect  support  from  them.  Like  all 
the  bourgeois  ministers  who  were  in  time  to  serve  the 
monarchies,  he  stood  inevitably  in  isolation  drawn  from  his 
own  class  by  the  very  intimacy  of  his  State  service. 

In  his  earlier  years  he  had  made  efforts  and  had  taken 
part  in  that  formal  hunting  which  gave  consistency  to  the 
routine  of  the  courtier’s  country  life.  But  he  was  now  grown 
elderly  for  such  exertion,  and  he  no  longer  needed  proof  that 
the  gentry  who  paid  the  interest  on  "his  loans  were  also 
prepared  to  entertain  him.  His  earldom  placed  him  far 
beyond  such  questionings.  The  high  title  of  Essex  with  its 
half-royal  associations  had  passed  from  Mandeville  to  Bohun 
and  Bourchier:  the  great  chamberlainship  also  had  des¬ 
cended  through  equally  exalted  generations.  Both  had 
come  recently  to  Thomas  Cromwell.  With  his  acute 
perception  of  all  worldly  values  each  aspect  of  these  advant¬ 
ages  stood  out  clearly,  painfully  clear,  since  it  was  so  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  could  hold  them.  Everything  depended  on  liis 
ability  to  ride  out  the  storm  without  assistance. 

The  French  Ambassador  de  Marillac  summed  up  accur¬ 
ately  this  stage  of  the  last  conflict.  “  Cromwell,”  he  wrote 
on  April  24  to  Paris,  “  is  in  as  much  credit  with  his  master 
as  ever  he  was,  from  which  he  was  near  being  shaken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  others.”  In  these  French  des¬ 
patches  a  fair  description  is  given  of  how  he  was  dogged  by 
his  enemies,  especially  his  ecclesiastical  enemies.  If  only  he 
could  leave  churchmanship  behind  and  concentrate  on  pure 
politics  it  must  have  seemed  that  he  might  yet  save  himself. 
He  had  been  to  Parliament  in  his  new  robes,  the  crimson 
velvet  furred  with  miniver  of  his  earldom,  that  symbol  of  a 
hiture  security;  but  a  constant  straining  political  effort  paid 
for  -^s^agnificence.  On  April  3 1  he  was  due  at  a  Chapter 
of  the  Garter,  where  it  was  his  duty  as  Earl  of  Essex  to  offer 
up  the  banner  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  just  deceased. 
This  was  perhaps  his  line  of  safety,  if  he  could  have  become 
securely  the  great  lay  lord  and  shake  off  the  religious  aspect 
of  his  work,  the  vicegerency  in  spirituals  and  all  that  it 
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implied.  The  monasteries  were  dissolved,  and  a  whole 
section  of  his  life  was  finished.  For  six  years  he  had  been 
dealing  with  aspiring  monks  zealous  for  promotion,  and  now 
at  last  they  had  been  hustled  from  the  scene.  But  it  was  his 
ecclesiastical  enemies  who  pursued  him.  Perhaps  his  calm 
indifference  in  religion  made  the  odium  theologicum  more 
difficult  to  counter. 

The  idea  of  religion  in  the  sense  of  rival  theologies  appears 
to  have  been  quite  alien  to  a  miiid  open  to  that  world  system 
which  the  growth  of  the  State's  power  would  soon  embody. 
For  Cromwell  seems  to  have  possessed  a  clear  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  sovereignty  at  last  untrammelled  from  the  old 
feudal  concepts  and  the  dualism  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy.  Taldng  for  granted  the  heavy  leavening  of  a 
prudent  self-interest,  the  Privy  Seal's  more  general  intention 
was  to  serve  the  new  State  and  bring  it  to  perfection.  For 
him  religion  seems  to  have  been  protective  colouring,  an 
attitude  well  marked  by  traditional  bequests  for  Masses  in 
middle  life  and  by  strong  attacks  on  Rome  in  his  last  years. 
Cavendish  has  a  story  of  Cromwell,  at  the  time  of  Wolsey's 
fall,  standing  in  the  window  embrasure  of  the  great  hall  at 
Esher  reading  Our  Lady's  Matins.  Such  public  prayer  was 
an  accepted  custom,  and  it  was  manifestly  imprudent  for  a 
statesman  to  wreck  his  future  by  some  singularity  of  per¬ 
sonal  conduct.  But  by  misfortune  Cromwell's  service  of  the 

Prince  "  had  led  him  into  immediate  dependence  on  a 
sovereign  whose  cast  of  mind  was  theological  in  the  extreme. 
Eighteen  years  separated  Edng  Henry's  Assertio  Septem 
Sacramentorum  from  his  enactment  of  the  Six  Articles  in  which 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  was  en¬ 
forced.  It  was  within  this  space  of  time  that  Cromwell's 
public  action  was  enclosed.  The  King  sought  constantly, 
and  it  would  seem  successfully,  to  satisfy  a  curious,  but  very 
exacting  and  rather  mediaeval,  conscience.  His  boisterous 
sanguine  temperament  reflected  one  of  the  types  of  the 
innately  religious  nature.  But  with  this  outlook  Cromwell 
had  no  points  of  contact.  Relieved  as  he  was  at  the  decrease 
of  the  Church's  power,  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
without  interest  in  all  purely  theological  positions.  This 
would  alone  explain  consistently  his  long  practice  of  accepted 
religious  custom,  his  doctrinally  rash  support  of  the  Re¬ 
formers,  and  his  final  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  King's 
conception  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
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What  with  the  King  ^vas  an  inevitable  lack  of  symnatliv 
became  hostility  where  the  bishops  were  concerned, 
appears  that  Cromwell’s  opposition  concentrated  on  a  strnnl 
political  objection  and  not  on  any  strictly  religious  matter 
He  was  opposed  resolutely  and  with  a  Latin  clarity  to  the 
strong  ecclesiastical  corporations,  to  that  long  tradition  nf 
English  administrative  churchmanship  of  which  ELhou 
Gardiner  of  Winchester  remained  the  chief  defender  anS 
exponent.  In  Cromwell’s  scheme  of  values  it  was  clear  th^t 
the  Prince  must  be  obeyed  directly  and  implicitly  and 
served  with  an  efficiency  inevitably  ruthless.  ^The^’radi- 
tional  line  of  bishop-chancellors  would  soon  be  swept  awav 
by  the  new  State.  Yet  in  tpite  of  attachment  £  S 
general  views  it  would  seem  to  accord  with  Cromwell’s 
character  that  he  was  always  forced  to  fight  as  an  opportun- 
ibt  Ihe  King  aided  his  minister  in  the  development  of  the 
practice  of  absolute  sovereignty  rather  than  in  its  theory 
Ihe  Lord  Irivy  Seal  was  always  forced  to  strive  to  muzzle 
lather  than  to  extinguish  his  opponents  and  to  stave  off  such 
accidents  as  might  destroy  his  foreign  policy.  Thus  one 
small  episode  was  transiently  useful  to  him  at  this  crisis 
A  report  of  a  new  menace  to  Calais  came  to  hand.  The 
1  ranch  King  had  placed  felconct  cannons  on  the  walls  of 
Aidres  and  had  ordered  the  town  ditch  of  that  frontier  place 
^  breadth  of  the  ditdi  of 

SSrf  i  f  ®  outlook  a  reawakening  of  sym¬ 

pathy  towards  the  disintegrating  Lutheran  alliance  But 

small  wSf’  T^^^^oiffiorced  by  future  action,  must  have 
small  weight  In_ actual  fact  the  submission  of  Cleves  to  the 

Emperor  and  the  increasing  friendship  of  Charles  V  and  tlie 
Kmg  of  France  led,  not  to  an  offensive  league  aginst 
England  but  to  further  offers  of  alliance.  Such'peaceCn 
bouS  tending  to  include  England  in  its  scope  Ls 

render  more  difficult  the  position  of  the  minister 

aaa-Impe'SS 

^*■0™  this  new  (and  to 
t?at  tS  But  in  spite  of  the  favours 

dearKnlfytT^  had  obtained  for  those  who  were  so 
clearly  pledged  to  maintain  an  anti-Roman  policy  the  King 

lUs  rararkablo  I  .f  u 

It  remarkable  how  the  theocratic  trend  of  King  Henry’s 
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thought  gave  a  religious  colour  to  such  divergent  policies  as 
those  of  Cromwell  and  the  older  courtier  grouping  of 
Norfolk  and  Southampton.  To  describe  the  Privy  Seal  as 
Protestant,  in  so  far  as  the  term  could  then  exist,  and  Norfolk 
as  consciously  Catholic  would  seem  a  misreading.  For  the 
old  Court  party  was  not  so  much  Catholic  as  traditionalist, 
holding  to  a  standpoint  not  in  any  way  original,  predomin¬ 
antly  secular  in  their  outlook,  not  quick,  but  very  shrewd. 
Such  were  perhaps  the  marks  of  that  whole  range  of  English 
life  which  centred  on  the  ruling  class  under  the  early 
Tudors.  And  opposed  to  them  was  Cromwell  intent  upon  a 
synthesis  of  the  State,  with  a  mind  more  rapid  in  its  action, 
clear  defined,  and  logical.  It  is  necessary  to  stress  the 
secularism  of  these  opposing  factions,  for  in  the  last  round  of 
the  duel  they  both  made  use  of  religious  counters. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  pressure  brought  to  bear  against 
him  Cromwell  now  attacked  the  opposition ;  for,  if  he  was 
vulnerable  through  his  German  Lutheran  allies,  they  might 
be  accused  of  sympathy  with  the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  May 
a  charge  of  relieving  certain  traitorous  persons  who 
denied  the  King’s  Supremacy  ”  was  brought  against  one  of 
Gardiner’s  chief  supporters,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who 
was  thereupon  thrown  into  the  Tower.  “  A  trustworthy 
personage,”  wrote  de  Marillac  on  June  i,  in  regard  to  this 
affair,  “  says  he  heard  from  Cromwell  there  were  still  five 
bishops  who  ought  to  be  treated  thus ;  whose  names  however 
cannot  be  learned  unless  they  are  those  who  lately  shook  the 
credit  of  ‘  Maistre  Cramvel,’  so  that  he  was  very  near  coming 
to  grief.  Things  are  brought  to  such  a  pass  that  either 
Cromwell’s  party  or  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  must 
succumb.”  This  appears  an  accurate  impression  and, 
besides,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  situation  in  which  the 
Privy  Seal  was  so  little  at  home  as  the  theological  or  so 
remote  from  the  King’s  sympathy. 

During  May,  too,  charges  against  Lord  Lisle,  the  Governor 
of  Calais,  and  his  chaplain  had  occupied  attention ;  for  they 
were  accused  of  secret  dealings  with  Cardinal  Pole’s  agents. 
Since  anti-Roman  patriotism  was  the  Privy  Seal’s  strong 
suit,  all  rumours  of  treachery  would  serve  to  assist  him. 
But  these  were  merely  passing  diversions  and  the  ominous 
lull  in  his  enemies’  activities  must  only  have-  borne  in  upon 
Cromwell  the  sense  of  his  own  grave  danger.  He  was 
surely  too  isolated  a  man  not  to  be  most  fully  conscious  of 
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the  new  set  of  the  tide.  In  his  great  hall  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset’s  arms  would  serve  to  remind  him  of  his  earlier 
service,  the  gilded  mantecor  and  the  unicorn.  But  he  could 
not  rely  upon  those  who  were  now  his  fellow-nobles.  The 
Italian  pictures  hung  beyond  his  windows,  the  Pieta  and  the 
painting  of  the  Passion  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece ;  while 
below,  in  his  strong  room,  “  the  silver  plate,  crosses,  chalices 
and  other  spoils  of  the  Church  ”  ^  had  been  collected’ 
These  were  hardly  reassuring  treasures.  Spread  along  the 
wall  in  the  parlour  was  the  carved  woodwork  of  the  Kang’s 
arms  and  the  Queen’s  with  an  eagle  and  a  white  urevhound  • 
and  on  the  King  all  depended.  o  y  no, 

It  was  on  June  to  that  the  blow  fell;  Cromwell  was 
arrested  at  the  Council  Table  and  taken  to  the  Tower.  A 
bill  of  attainder  was  introduced,  and  he  was  attainted  of 
heresy  and  high  treason.  Even  in  the  Tower  his  services,  so 
long  valuable  to  the  State,  were  needed.  The  King  having 
finally  decided  on  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Cleves,  the  evidence  of  his  former  minister  became  of 
material  importance.  This  was  provided  with  all  Crom¬ 
well’s  accustomed  cogency  and  sldll.  On  July  28  he  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  For  the  moment  the  old  Court 
Party  alone  held  power,  the  great  lords  and  the  bishops. 
There  is  some  truth  in  Hall’s  remark  in  his  Chronicle  that 
Cromwell  “  could  not  abide  the  snoffyng  pride  of  some 
g-elates  ” ;  but  it  was  something  deeper  than  anti-clericalism. 
His  conceptions  were  to  find  favour  in  a  later  period.  It 
would  seem  that  Cromwell  had  looked  far  beyond  to  the 
great  State,  where  his  high  talent  played  freely,  secure 
beyond  the  trammels  of  religion  and  its  restrictions  and  the 
hot  emotions ;  down  the  centuries,  past  the  Puritans,  to  an 
untheological  England. 


1  Cal.  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  XV,  No.  804.  The  details  men- 
tioned  m  regard  to  Cromwell’s  life  during  these  montlis  are  to  be  found  in  this 

Papers,  ibid.,  pp.  511-25,  and  in  the  docu- 
mente^prmted  m  R.  B.  Merriman’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  vols.  I 
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I 

Anyone  of  whom  it  could  be  claimed^  however  wildly, 
that  he  had  commenced  the  reformation  by  a  bon  mot 
and  planned  the  fall  of  Wolsey  by  an  apposite  story  must 
have  been  something  of  a  personality.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Wyatt  did  leave  a  very  strong  impression  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  well — and  there  was 
not  much  he  did  not  turn  his  hand  or  brain  to.  One  of  the 
finest  j ousters  at  Henry  VIIFs  court;  an  adept  at  all  sports 
— tennis,  bowls,  hunting.  Something  of  a  gambler — reck¬ 
less,  generous.  A  lover  with  all  the  courtly  graces — wit, 
poetry,  lute-playing,  looks.  One  who  could  inspire  deep 
friendship,  not  only  in  men  of  such  a  different  type  to  him¬ 
self  as  Thomas  Cromwell  and  King  Henry,  but,  it  appears, 
in  women  also ;  Anne  Boleyn  was  one  of  them,  and  Elizabeth 
Darrell,  the  mistress  of  his  later  years,  was  perhaps  another. 
Then  Wyatt  was  a  scholar:  he  translated  Plutarch  (the 
Quyete  of  Mynde)  for  Catherine  of  Aragon.  As  a  mieterer  ’’ 
he  introduced  the  sonnet  form  into  England,  worked  on 
the  Chaucerian  five-foot  line,  prepared  the  way  for  blank 
verse.  Together  with  all  this  Wyatt  was  an  active  diplo¬ 
mat,  entrusted  by  Henry  with  one  of  the  most  important 
missions  of  his  reign,  conciliating  the  Emperor  Charles, 
whose  aunt  Henry  had  divorced. 

All  these  accomplishments,  all  this  achievement  suffice  to 
make  Wyatt  an  outstanding  figure,  but  still  there  were  con¬ 
temporaries  of  his  who  were  not  far  behind  Wyatt  as  courtier 
poets,  Surrey  notably,  and  such  all-round  types  as  Lord 
Rochford,  Thomas  Lord  Vaux,  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard. 

But  there  is  more  to  Wyatt  than  this :  a  passionate  sin¬ 
cerity  which  caused  the  comparative  failure  of  his  pro- 
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fessional  life  the  rare  power  of  his  poetry.  Where  others 
had  a  formal  code  of  manners,  Wyatt  had  a  fiery  belief— 
belief  m  an  ideal  that  had  informed  a  social  structure 
which  was  breaking  up,  whose  passing  is  the  theme  of  his 

friend  Surrey  s  two  finest  poems. 

pt^m  Surrey  wrote  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Windsor  Castle,  where  he  had  spent  his  adolescence  with 
Henry  s  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  more  than 
an  elegy  on  his  dead  friend ;  it  is  a  lament  for  the  hevdav  of 
a  society,  select,  exclusive,  brilliant,  a  society  whose  iusti- 
fica.tion  the  conception  of  hereditary  service — was  failing- 
This  conception  is  the  keynote  of  Wyatt’s  life  and  poetry:  ‘ 


“  It  is  not  now  but  long  and  long  ago 
I  have  you  served  as  to  my  powre  and  wyght^ 
As  faithfully  as  any  man  might  do, 
Clayming  of  you  nothing  of  right,  of  right.” 


When  Surrey  was  writing  in  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  had 
composed  his  first  courtly  verses,  under  whose  walls  he  had 
lusty  song^*^  hunted  the  deer,  called  up  betimes  by  the 


“  The  Hunt  is  up!  the  Hunt  is  up! 

And  it  is  well  nigh  day ; 

And  Harry  our  King  is  gone  hunting. 
To  bring  the  deer  to  bay  ” — 


^  elegy  only  a  decade  or  so  later  much 
of  the  splendour  had  passed.  The  old  hereditary  aristoc- 
racy  w^  being  superseded  by  a  new  class  of  officials 

S  o/kiSf -r®  exclusively  in  a  brilliant 

set  ot  knights,  it  -was  passing  more  and  more  to  the  clever 

pushing,  unprincipled  representatives  of  the  middle-class^ 

soSe^”!^af  in^’r  iT  were  rising,  the  fabric  of  feudal 
new  R  broken  through  at  all  points  by  the 

the  new  lear  ^  relipon,  by  the  sweep  westwards  of 

mstaS  thTr^’  basis  which  had 

w pageant  at  Windsor  was  shifting. 

w^  a  both  of  them 

rf  to 

I  uv-u  j  uciives  nom  it.  JBoth  were  conservative 
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in  the  feeling  of  their  poetry  while  experimenting  with  the 
new  forms.  Their  intellects  were  Renaissance  intellects, 
receptive,  eager,  ranging :  Surrey  extraverted,  Wyatt  intro¬ 
verted  ;  Surrey  anticipating  the  Elizabethan  extension  of  the 
poetic  field,  Wyatt  the  spiritual  intension  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  religious  poets.  Yet  with  all  this  the  two  of  them, 
and  especially  Wyatt,  were  rooted  in  the  society  which  had 
formed  them. 

So  that  the  other  of  Surrey’s  elegies — ^that  on  Wyatt  him¬ 
self— is  also,  in  a  wider  sense,  an  elegy  on  a  defunct  society. 
The  poem  is  a  portrait  of  Wyatt ;  it  shows  the  type  in  its 
highest  aspect,  the  type  of  Castiglione’s  Courtier  before  it  had 
degenerated  into  the  type  formulated  in  Chesterfield’s  letters 
to  his  son : 

“A  hed,  where  wisdom  mysteries  did  frame, 

Whose  hammers  bet  still  in  that  lively  brain, 

As  on  a  sty  the;  where  that  some  work  of  fame 
Was  daily  wrought,  to  turn  to  Britain" s  gain  .  .  . 

“A  hart,  where  dread  was  never  so  impressed 
To  hide  the  thought,  that  might  the  truth  advanced" 

Surrey’s  conception  of  Wyatt  is  borne  out  by  the  painting 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  shows  up  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  portraits  which  surround  it,  pictures,  for  the 
most  part,  of  formularised  Tudors,  ruffed,  puffed,  square- 
jowled,  meaty — the  hunting,  jousting,  high-living,  hard- 
fighting  aristocracy,  men  like  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  who 
“twice  committed  bigamy  and  was  three  times  divorced; 
began  by  marrying  his  aunt  and  finished  by  marrying  his 
daughter-in-law  ” ;  or  pictures  of  the  new  intellectual  class, 
those  who  rose  to  power  on  the  trend  of  the  Tudor  kings’ 
policy,  their  faces  lined  and  hardened  by  endless  machina¬ 
tions  for  position.  The  portrait  of  Wyatt — whose  family 
had  acquired  its  standing  through  service  to  the  Tudors — 
shows  the  virility  of  the  one  class,  the  intellect  of  the  other. 
The  bared  neck  is  the  neck  of  a  fighter,  a  man  of  out¬ 
standing  physical  strength;  the  bottom  of  the  face,  shown 
in  profile,  is  thickly  grown  over  by  the  “  stern  ”  black 
beard;  the  upper  part  is  delicate,  earnest.  The  effect  is 
of  manliness  and  refined  sensibility  combined,  as  Surrey 
put  it : 

“  A  valiant  corpse,  where  force  and  beauty  met."" 
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The  portrait  contrasts  with  that  of  Surrey  volatile  o-o 
witted,  haughtily  choleric,  where  Wyatt  is  elne  t  nJssioT 
ate  ironic.  Pictures  of  Sydney  and  RaleigC  the 
bethan  court  poets,  hang  opposite.  They  do  not  show  tS 
latent  power,  ungratihed  in  action,  love,  in  courts  stuH  ^ 
an^here  that  set  Wyatt’s  mind  on  its  restless  interroSorv 
of  the  soul,  gave  the  “  deep-witted  ”  quality  to 
he  s£va  tndignaho  to  the  famous  prose  Defence  fae-ainli 


fV/ial  shulde  I  say ^ 
Sins  Faiths  is  dedy 
And  truth  awaye 
From  you  ys  fled? 
Shulde  I  be  led. 

With  doblenesse? 

JVaye,  naySy  mistresse?^ 


■M.X 

The  greatest  mistake  is  to  think  of  Wyatt’s  poems  as  “  airq 
— 'vh^sper  softness  in  chambers.”  The  titles 

nu  Mistress,  The  Lover  Who  Cannot  Prevail  Must  JVeeds  Have 
Patience-do  suggest  that  Wyatt  is  exclusively  a  ZctofZ 
formal  exigencies  of  love.  But  the  titles  were  pSun  fat 

Sed  hii  coTcI^^^^^  ^557,  wht  he  com- 

Fm  1“'*  subsequent  editions— is  ^Seadtie" 

""S^ual  metres  allX  rS 

bj.  Euglish  verification 

uy  ourrey  and  his  followers.  He  tried  to  match  Wvatt’q 

tt  in'"sHkbles“tt^^  heart-beat  of  a  formal  lot^  he 
pur  in  syllables,  he  took  from  Wvatt’s  nWo-JncT  +u 

interests  of  the  easy  and  the  obvious,  many  shS^iccetstf 

Xds f: 

free  syllabic  failed  to  appreciate  Wyatt’s 

Hon  !5  handling  of  iambic  metres;  the  ready  substitu- 

Suet  oSsrn  tro'cSet t  e 

xcquenr  onussion  of  an  unstressed  syllable  ” 

Tottel  did  not  see  that  Wyatfs  was  far  too  profound  a 
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nature  to  find  fulfilment  in  writing  madrigals  to  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  hand,  in  mere  experiment  with  metre  and  verse 
forms,  attempting  to  capture  the  sweetness  of  Italian 
models.  This  sort  of  thing  Wyatt  did  do  to  some  extent; 
he  might  have  done  it  much  better,  as  well  as  Surrey, 
Gascoigne,  and  others,  had  it  not  been  that  what  he  had 
earnestly  to  say  cannot  be  expressed  in  smoothly  flowing 
numbers.  The  true  musical  quality  in  Wyatt’s  best  poetry 
does  not  come  out  fully  until  his  meaning  is  understood. 
There  is  a  sinewy  contention  between  the  intellect  and 
the  soul’s  projected  complement,  the  ideal,  which  often 
breaks  the  surface  rhythm,  intact  in  the  pretty  lilt  of 
courtly  love  songs.  This  is  well  shown  in  one  of  Wyatt’s 
niost  famous  poems,  “  They  fle  from  me,  that  sometyme 
did  me  seke,”  where  an  erotic  episode — the  most  par¬ 
ticularised  of  any  in  Wyatt’s  poetry — ^is  used  to  express  a 
world  of  experience,  not  only,  not  primarily  in  bed¬ 
chambers  : 

1 

“  They  fie  from  me,  that  sometyme  did  me  seke 
With  naked  fote,  stalking  in  my  chambr. 

I  have  sene  theim  gentill,  tame,  and  meke. 

That  now  are  wyld,  and  do  not  rememhr 
That  sometyme  they  put  theimself  in  daunger 
To  take  bred  at  my  hand ^  and  now  they  raunge 
Besely  seking  with  a  continuell  chaunge. 

2 

*'  Thancked  be  fortune  it  hath  ben  othrewise 
Twenty  tymes  better;  but  ons,  in  speciall. 

When  here  lose  gowne  from  her  shoulders  did  fall, 

And  she  me  caught  in  her  armes  long  and  small. 

Therewith  all  swetely  did  me  kysse 

And  softely  saide:  ‘  Dere  hert  howe  like  you  this?  ’ 

3 

“It  was  no  dr  erne:  1  lay  brode  waking; 

But  all  is  torned,  thorough  my  gentilnes 
Into  a  straunge  fasshion  of  forsaking; 

And  I  have  leve  to  goo  of  her  goodness: 

And  she  also  to  use  new  fangilnes ; 

But  syns  that  I  so  kyndely  am  served, 

I  wold  fain  know  what  she  hath  deserved^ 
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If  this  IS  compared  with  Tottel’s  version,  it  will  hp  fp,  j 

fined  in  ‘he  significant  breaks  have  d/S 

filled  m  to  make  a  swinging  Tennysonian  effect  ■  the  £  • 
tancy  of  recollection,  the  sigh,  the  bitter  smile  have  h 
strummed  away— “  That  now  are  wild  and  dn  " 
remember,”  ■■  I,  was  no  dream;  for  I  Sold  Laldn'” 
But  since  that  I  wi^zlandly  so  am  served  ” 
of  the  oarer  poems,  .heVw  rif'S*  WyaaV.ir’' 

EpTSe&''  ““  t! 

ideSLaf  iTSe  r^ST'o /r rSrt,  S? 

ception  applied  to  vassalage  to  a  ladv  carlv  Frinp? 
rs  permeated  with  the  idel,  welded  tridr  Diatonis,?  1“?! 

I  to  Peti  arch— all  sources  which  Wvatt  used  ^ 

rS'o’il  r'“  *'=  “"ce"aon7um  oTnatml' 

Conti^VwrmlLTnV”  5  a 

best,  i“eamS“  Slly^oVeitS  V^b^"*  ‘a" 
jrmes  he  is  ^nieal;  no  doubt  he7du4ed  wi*‘rr«’'in  the 
facile  gratifications  the  court  went  in  fiir  Hp  p?  v 

about  woman’s  inconstancy:  ‘Ut  is  Vcii  kind  iTu 
been  lone-  ”  •  of  InxfP  “  t?p  j  kind,  and  hath 

in?  ”  -  md  lap  P  ^  hke,  so  swift  he  is  in  pass¬ 

ing  ,  and  he  can  even  chime  in  with  Panur?p  in  t?pk;i  • 

egging  on  the  Lady  of  Paris  to  lie  with  him  Sine  df  7  1 
materialMe  arguments.  Wyatt  Sbie  ,!,  ‘7““' 

participation,  at  the  ner^r’centrP  of  ^  ^hole-hearted 
of  contendin?  forro,  tUp  •  °I  Europe,  m  the  tussle 

poetry  is  not  iust  thp^  t’d^oi  woman  in  his 

poet  io  aSShm'  she  S?  "“““banded  down  from  one 
which  new  values  were  of  a  society  into 

society,  one  which  hppu.  an  avowedly  realistic 

had  iSs  spirituauS;eX  Tie  oT  *“““'“',>““‘>11^ 
ae  sharp*^  accent  if  7  Wyatt’s  pocty, 

“faIsM  faith”  of  his  friend,  I, 

IS  iriends  and  his  sovereign,  by  un- 
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rewarded  service,  disdained  loyalty.  The  famous  poem 

beginning : 


“  Fforget  not  yet  the  tryde  entent, 

Of  such  %  truths  as  I  have  ment, 

My  great  travayle  so  gladly  spent, 

Fforget  not  yet  ” 

acquires  its  force  as  a  love  poem  from  the  synthesis  of  experi¬ 
ence  It  expresses,  experience  only  a  small  part  of  which  is 
CTOtic,  being  mostly  the  result  of  Wyatt’s  professional  life. 
The  poem  is  so  moving  because  Wyatt’s  nature,  receptive 
and  profound,  brought  all  experience  to  an  archetypal 
inodel.  Wyatt,  while  he  was  lively,  restless,  sociable, 
observant  (“  As  much  wit  to  remember  and  remark  every¬ 
thing  he  seeth  as  any  man  in  England,”  writes  a  contem¬ 
porary),  possessed  at  the  same  time  a  quality  of  introversion, 
transforming  what  was  practice  and  formaUty  in  other 
courtiers  to  a  mode  of  feeling.  While  he  borrows  his  forms 
— sonnet,  rondeau,  terza  rima — he  strikes  a  note  no  English 
poet  then,  not  many  since,  have  been  able  to  manao-e. 
Wfole  others  at  best  acted,  "Wyatt  also  felt  in  courtly  forms. 
Faith  and  truth  were  really  in  his  heart. 

The  most  direct  expression  of  Wyatt’s  lifelong  affirmation 
comes  in  the  Defence,  where  he  answers  the  paltry,  scheming 
priest,  Bonner,  who  accused  him  of  treason.  “  Ye,”  he 
writes,  “and  when  ther  is  anye  (treason)  towarde  my 
maister  within  thys  harte,  a  sharpe  swerde  go  thether  with 
all.”  More_  measured,  pore  reflective,  the.  creed  is  given  in 
one  of  the  eight-line  epigrammes : 

“  Within  my  brest  I  never  thought  it  gain 
Of  gentle  mynde  thefredomfor  to  lose; 

Nor  in  my  hart  sanck  never  such  disdain 
To  be  a  forger,  faultes  for  to  disclose; 

Nor  I  cannot  endure  the  truth  to  glose: 

To  set  a  glosse  upon  an  earnest  pain: 

Nor  am  I  not  in  Nomber  one  of  those, 

That  list  to  blow  retrete  to  every  trainF 

Again,  in  one  of  the  extant  letters  to  his  son,  Wyatt  writes : 

^  I  hauve  nothing  to  crye  and  cal  apon  you  for  but  honestye, 
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Such  is  the  affirmation  in  Wyatt’s  work;  the  reverse  side 
as  it  is  bound  to  be  with  any  idealist,  is  the  Protest.  The 
Protest  is  effective  because  of  Wyatt’s  integrity,  his  belief 
his  values  that_  would  not  crumble,  his  passionate  cry  for 
honesty  in  life,  justice  in  love. 


Ill 

Wyatt,  who  married  when  he  was  sixteen,  died  before  he 
was  forty.  The  body— by  no  means  pigmy— was  soon 
fretted  to  decay.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  portrait  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  with  Holbein’s  sketch  done 
a  few  years  before  to  see  how  the  Spanish  ambassade  had 
shattered  him.  He  lived  dangerously,  as  did  all  courtiers 
and  politicians  at  that  time,  but  also  with  seriousness  and 
intensity,  qualities  which  must  have  broken  up  the  most 
powerful  physique  in  a  reign  of  such  ruthless  reverses  as 
was  Henry’s.  One  had  to  be  unscrupulous,  hardened,  to 
bear  the  bumps  of  the  “  slipper- wheel  of  Fortune  ”  as  it 
revolved  in  that  century.  If  Wyatt’s  integrity  of  character 
just  saved  his  neck  after  his  recall  from  the  Emperor’s  court, 
his  own  sensitiveness,  a  sharp  sword  piercing  inward] 
weakening  his  physical  resistance,  soon  afterwards  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  axe  that  had  lopped  off  the  heads  of  so 
rnany  of  his  contemporaries :  a  chill,  caught  when  he  was 
riding  to  Falmouth  on  the  King’s  business,  killed  Wyatt 
in  a  few  hours. 

The  period  when  Wyatt  was  at  the  very  centre  of  European 
affairs,  bearing  the  entire  responsibility  of  Cromwell’s  policy 
towards  the  Emperor,  coincides  with  his  maturity  as  a  poet; 

poems  were  written  then,  between  1537  and  1540; 
and  his  prose  Defence  and  religious  poems  were  composed  as 
a  result  of  that  unhappy  ambassade. 

Wyatt,  it  seems,  undertook  the  mission  with  reluctance. 
It  was  a  mission,  for  one  thing,  foredoomed  to  failure.  It 
was  not  likely  that  Charles  would  ever  become  reconciled  to 
nis  aunt  being  divorced  and  his  cousin,  Mary,  losing  the 
succession  to  the  English  throne.  Intimations  of  marriages 
between  Mary  and  the  Infant  of  Portugal,  between  Henry 
lumselt  and  Christine  of  Milan,  sounded  hollow  enough  when 
set  against  Cromwell’s  coquetting  with  the  Lutheran  princes 
and  his  panderous  negotiations  for  Anne  of  Cleves  as  Henry’s 
tourthwife.  They  were  not  calculated  to  prevent  Charles  and 
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Francis  getting  together  with  the  Pope  and  “  casting  Henry 
out  at  the  cart’s  tail.”  The  nervous  strain  must  have  been 
very  great  for  anyone  with  Wyatt’s  hatred  of  failure. 
Wyatt  was  not  altogether  suited  for  diplomatic  work;  he 
confesses  as  much  in  his  Defence.  Though  he  was  shrewd 
and  observant,  and  though  he  saw  exactly  how  the  land  lay 
and  was  a  great  personal  favourite  with  the  Emperor  (so  close 
that  Catholics  feared  his  Lutheran  influence,  and  plotted  to 
submit  him  to  the  Inquisition);  while  he  had  all  this  to 
commend  him  in  his  ambassade,  Wyatt,  who  served  his 
master  as  faithfully  as  ever  Wolsey  or  Cromwell  did,  could 
not  shake  off  adherence  to  a  creed  that  went  beyond 
allegiance  to  King  and  State.  Then  there  was  in  him  a 
restless  need  to  be  active  all  the  time,  that  unquiet  spirit 
which  Surrey  writes  of  in  his  epitaph,  “  Wyat  resteth  here 
that  quick  could  never  rest,”  the  spur  that  goaded  him  on 
to  so  many  activities,  searching  after  knowledge,  hammering 
and  filing  at  his  metric,  discussing  theology  with  the  nuns  at 
Barcelona;  that  drove  him  at  last  into  retreat  and  self- 
examination.  The  languid  movement  of  Spanish  affairs, 
“  the  painful  patience  in  delays  ”  maddened  him.  And 
Wyatt  always  longed  for  England.  It  was  from  the  court  at 
Madrid  that  he  wrote : 

“  My  song,  thou  shalt  ataine  to  fynd  that  plesent  place 
Where  she  doth  lyve,  by  whom  I  lyve;  may  chaunce  to  have  this 
grace: 

When  she  hath  red,  and  seen  the  dred  wherein  I  serve, 

Bytwene  her  brestes  she  shall  thee  put,  there  shall  she  thee  reserve. 
Then  tell  her  that  I  come.  .  .  .” 

The  lines  about  his  return  are  exuberant : 

Tagus,  fare  well,  that  westward  with  thy  stremis, 

Toms  up  the  grayns  of  gold  alredy  tryd: 

With  spurr  and  say le  for  J  go  seke  the  Temis, 

Gaynward  the  sonne  that  showth  her  wealthi  pryde. 

And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sowght  by  dremis, 

Like  bendyd  mone  doth  lend  her  lusty  syd; 

My  Kyng,  my  Gentry  for  whom  alone  I  lyve : 
of  myghty  Love  the  wingesfor  this  me  gyveT 

A  joyous  outburst,  and  Wyatt’s  last  on  that  note.  Almost 
immediately  on  his  return  he  was  sent  out  to  the  Nether- 
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lands,  whither  the  Emperor  had  removed  his  conrr  \m 
he  was  finally  recalled  he  was  put  into  the  Tower  ’  acenf? 
of  reason  against  his  king  and  country.  wS 
had  failed,  and,  partly  because  of  this,  jiirtly  on  accSint 
Henry  s  revulsion  for  Gromwelfs  choi4  for  him  W 
Gleves,  Gromwell  had  fallen.  Wyatt’s  remorse  bit T 
He  felt  responsible  for  his  friend’s  death.  Foro-efonS' 
own  plight,  he  writes  in  a  sonnet  •  oi^^ctting  his 


my  self, 


i  Jie  pillar  panshed  is  wharto  I  lent: 

The  stiongest  slope  oj  myne  unquyet  myndeT 

Henceforth  he  must  be  condemned;  “ 
alwayes  my  self  to  hate.” 

Aftei  Giomwells  fall,  Wyatt’.s  enemies  had  eot  basv 

Bonner  was  not  without  his  points.  liis  role  in  the 

of  Martyrs  iz  certainly  exaggerated  and  -mvnne  /  i  j 

smt  the  rl  ^^‘Sfecraica,  and  anyone  who  could 

tendon  mS  h“vVl°h  S 

d'dTnd  uldStaS?  ”l  ‘f vacilSn,  he 

dk  ttc  OMh  n  would  not 

iu'lS’Siom  amOT‘'“k°nl^“(ftSl 

Bonner’s  accusation  aga,inst  Wyatt  reveals  a  ni.ninf 
humourless  dogmatism,  an  almos/childish  plaint  \ke  a 

with  Mm’  ^The  T“^  won’t  play 

m  hh-5,fi'  serious  charges  are  that  Wyatt  was  heard 

Henry  ^aiM^St^hrL^ ^g^'^mst  his  master, 
Pope’I’ligate  Cardinal  Pole,  the 

perio^d  in^wStfslTinl^  ^ 

Empem^'  Wyad’?bSs  Cf " 

oy.  on  the  5ov= Jnt:?Ld«:tdXt 

^5^ 
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might  work  dangerously  against  Henry’s  interests.  Wyatt 
was  ultimately  the  victim  of  chicanery,  an  agreement  being 
made  while  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  consult  Henry. 

Before  this  happened,  at  a  time  when  affairs  were  most 
critical  at  Nice,  Bonner  and  Haynes  arrived  to  strengthen 
the  English  ambassade.  Wyatt  was  in  a  state  of  nervous 
tension : 


Such  hammers  work  within  my  hed 
That  sound  nought  els  unto  my  eris.  ...” 

I  trotted  continually,”  he  writes  in  his  Defence^  ''  ap  and 
downe  that  hell,  throughe  heate  and  stinke,  from  Councel- 
loure  to  Embassator,  from  on  frende  to  an  other.”  Bonner’s 
prying  and  coarseness  got  on  his  nerves.  Wyatt  was  resent¬ 
ful  that  such  a  man  had  been  sent  out,  for  Bonner’s  behaviour 
can  have  done  no  credit  to  English  manners.  Wyatt  was  as 
courteous  as  he  was  able,  gave  his  guests  the  best  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  galley  in  which  he  was  living,  paid  for  nearly 
everything.  But  he  preserved  an  ironical  aloofness. 
Bonner  remembered. 

I  cannot  commend  Mr.  Wyat,”  he  writes  in  his 
quaint,  priggish  way,  that  at  the  departing  of  Mr. 
Haynes  and  me  he  would  so  strangely  do,  neither  to 
bring  us  forth  of  the  town,  nor  yet  to  lend  us  of  his 
horses,  which  to  harlots  (meaning  low  roistering  fellows) 
he  refuseth  not  to  lend.  .  .  .  And  he,  regarding  neither 
the  King’s  honour  or  his  honesty  or  ours,  suffered  us  to 
ride  on  such  spittal  jades  as  I  have  not  seen.” 

There  is  much  more  in  this  vein  of  petty  reprimand. 

Wyatt,  after  demolishing  the  main  charges,  takes  up  the 
trivial  ones,  turns  them  brilliantly  against  his  accusers.  I 
know  no  man  that  did  you  dishonour,  but  your  unmannerly 
behaviour,  that  made  ye  a  laughing-stock  to  all  men  that 
came  into  your  company,  and  me  sometimes  to  sweat  for 
shame  to  see  you.”  To  Bonner’s  accusation  of  immorality 
with  the  nuns  at  Barcelona  Wyatt  replies  simply,  I  graunt 
I  do  not  professe  chastite:  but  yet  I  use  not  abomination.” 
Then  comes  the  invective.  The  passage  shows  Wyatt’s  flair 
for  the  dramatic,  his  relish  of  a  Boccaccian  situation.  One 
can  see  him  engineering  the  scene  he  afterwards  described 
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with  SO  much  irony— sitting  apart,  courteous,  grave  vrt 
sparkling  inwardly  at  the  fun.  ° 

“Yf  ye  knowc  yt,”  Wyatt  goes  on,  referring  to 
Bonner  s  statement  about  his  immorality,  “  tell  vt  her. 
wyth  whome,  and  when,  yf  ye  harde  it,  who  is  voi,; 
autor?  have  you  sene  me  have  anyc  harlet  in  my  com- 
panie?  dyd  you  ever  see  woman  so  myche  as  dyne  or 
suppe  at  my  table?  none,  but  for  yowr  pleasure  the 
woman,  that  was  in  the  gallyc;  wch  I  assure  ye  may  be 
well  seene,  for  (before  you  came)  nether  she,  nor  anve 
other  came  above  the  masts,  but,  bycawse  the  gentell 
men  toke  pleasure  to  see  you  intcrtaync  her,  therforc 
theie  made  her  dyne  and  suppe  wyth  you;  and  theie 
leked  well  yowr  lokes,  yowr  carvinge  to  Madonna,  yowr 
drynkmg  to  her,  and  yowr  playing  under  the  table 
aske  Mason  [Wyatt’s  secretary],  askc  Blage  .  .  .  ytwas 
a  playe  to  them,  the  kepinge  of  yowr  bottels,  that  no 
man  myght  drink  of  but  yowr  self;  and  that  ‘  the  lyttel 
fat  prest  were  a  jollyc  morscll  for  the  Signora.’  ” 

_  Wyatt  was  pardoned ;  as  a  mark  of  his  complete  rehabilita¬ 
tion  Henry  gave  him  considerable  property.  But  Wvatt 

Tower from  the 

Mallice  assaulted  that  rightiousness  should  have. 

Sure  I  am  Brian,  this  wounde  shall  heale  agayne. 

But  yet,  alas,  the  scarre  shall  syll  TemryneB 

Wyatt  was  thirty-seven  now.  He  had  known  all  that  had 
seemed  so  magnificent  to  him  as  a  young  man— the  splen¬ 
dour  of  court  life,  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  power  in  the 
direction  of  his  country’s  fortunes,  learning,  love.  The  fiery 
spirit  feeding  on  these  things  had  sent  off  their  essence  in 
poetry  Uut  the  achievements  themselves  were  ashes.  The 
gust  o  passion  was  still  in  his  soul,  the  instrument  perfected 
through  twenty  years’  experiment  was  ready  to  hand.  But 
It  IS  not  tuned  for  love,  but  for  the  accompaniment: 

Of  stormy  sighs,  deep  drafts  of  his  decay  B 

Wyatt  still  served  his  master,  died  in  his  service,  but  the 
courtier-poet  is  dead,  his  epitaph  “  scarred  ”  deep  in  the 
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In  Court  to  serve ^  decked  with  freshe  aray^ 

Of  sugred  meates  felyng  the  swete  repast; 

The  life  in  bankuets  and  sundry  kindes  of  play  ^ 

Amid  the  presse  of  lordly  lakes  to  waste, 

Hath  with  it  joynde  oft  times  such  bitter  taste, 

That  who  so  ioys  such  kinde  of  life  to  holde 
In  prison  ioysfettred  with  cheines  of  goldT 

Some  years  before,  probably  after  a  short  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  Fleet,  due  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  Wyatt  had  written  three  satires  on  the  court,  but 
they  are  comparatively  genial,  they  are  more  in  the  nature 
of  eulogies  on  the  country  life.  It  is  not  the  country  as  such 
that  allures  now,  not  Wyatt’s  dogs  and  his  reading,  his 
epicurean  leisure.  The  impulse  to  retreat  is  a  much  deeper 
one — the  necessity  for  self-renunciation,  self-knowledge, 
repentance.  The  inwit  of  the  Reformation  has  begun  to 
bite.  The  pomp,  formalities,  emptiness  of  court  life  are 
paralleled  with  the  outward  show  of  Catholicism.  In 
renouncing  the  one  Wyatt  comes  naturally  to  reject  the 
other,  probing  down  to  confront  that  fiery  particle  in  his 
soul  which  had  eaten  its  way  through  all  the  trappings  of  the 
times.  The  vital  impulse  no  longer  worked  outwards,  no 
longer  spurred  the  body  to  action,  the  mind  to  political 
intrigue ;  turned  inward,  it  needed  solitude  to  identify  itself, 
not  now  with  a  courtly  ideal,  but  beyond,  with  an  ultimate 
cause.  The  dread  is  upon  Wyatt  of  being  one, 

^^That  knowen  is  to  all,  hut  to  himself,  alas, 

He  dieth  unknown,  dosed  with  dreadful  face T 

Wyatt’s  paraphrase  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms  of 
David,  however,  does  not  represent  his  best  work.  There  is 
more  poetry  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  introduction  than  in 
all  the  rest : 

^Hove  to  gyve  law  unto  his  subject  hartes 
Stode  in  the  lyes  of  Barsahe  the  bryght  .  . 

The  conception  of  service  is  shifted  from  King  and  country 
to  God,  from  courts  to  the  soul’s  solitudes,  but  the  distinc¬ 
tive  note  has  left  his  poetry.  Though  Wyatt  could  not  help 
but  be  sensitive  to  the  infiltration  of  new  ideas,  and  though 
his  nature  was  particularly  adapted  to  receive  Lutherism, 
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yet  he  had  been  so  formed  by  heredity,  upbrinmnp- 
natural  accomplishments  for  the  role  of  coSrtier"  he’  haJ 
become  so  set  m  the  chivalrous,  feudal  mould, ’that  lii! 
poetic  experience  could  never  become  disaffected  1 
century  was  to  pass  before  the  religious  experience  which  so 


The  restless  intellect  at  grips  with  the  protean  shapes  of 
love—a  strong,  resourcelul  wrestler  twisting  and  shiftuw  to 
bung  down  love,  to  resolve  it  to  a  simplicity  intuitivelv 
gi  asped,  a  smaphcity  which  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
mind  s  surrender,  this  is  the  animating  theme  of  Wvan’j 
poetry  and  this  is  what  puts  him  with  i)onne  and  the  earlv 
bhakespearc.  Wyatt  differs  from  them  in  that  it  is  not  the 
ivcnaissance  senses,  but  the  chivalric  sentiments  with  which 
the  intellea  struggles.  Whereas  the  lists  with  Shakespeare 
and  with  Donne  are  in  the  open,  outward,  physical  “  on 
sweet  bottom  grass  and  high  delightful  plain,”  with  Wyatt 
they  are  far  down  in  the  “  hertes  forrest.”  There  is  no 
^  sensual  victory.  Following  the  platonic  pre- 
cept,  the  sensual  element  in  the  .soul’s  trinity  “  becommeth 
^  obedient  to  reason,  and  ready  to  turn 

unto  her  alUns  motions,  and  follow  her  where  she  lust  to 
lead  him,  without  any  resistance,  like  a  tender  lamb  that 
rcnnetli,  standeth  and  goith  always  by  the  ewe’s  side  ” 

both  Surrey  and 

hXf  ^  chivalric  convention.  Love  has  made  a 

nhvtvtfT''^’  face  as 

physical  desire.  Ihe  lady  is  displeased.  So  Love  retreats, 

leving  his  enterprise  with  payn  and  cry.”  The  courtly 

^o’^or,  or  seryant  of  Love^ 

must  do  in  the  circumstances : 


“Wkat  may  I  do  lyhen  my  maister  fereih, 

But  in  Ihefeld  with  him  to  lyve  and  dye? 

For  good  is  the  lif,  ending  faithfully  F  ' 

The  yery  reyerse  of  the  courtier  Donne’s  conclusion : 

“S'o  must  pure  lovers'  souls  descend 
To  affections  and  to  faculties. 

Which  sense  may  reach  and  apprehend, 

Flse  a  great  prince  in  prison  lies.” 
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With  Wyatt  the  betrayal  is  in  the  heart,  the  residence  of 
faith  and  truth.  Guided  by  its  faith,  the  heart  of  the  lover 
surrenders  to  its  mistress  of  its  own  free  will.  “  Where  two 
love  one  another,”  writes  the  Italian  platonist,  Ficino,  “  each 
of  them  departeth  from  himself  to  draw  near  unto  the  other, 
and  dieth  in  himself  to  revive  in  the  other.”  It  is  the 
other’s  betrayal  and  putting  to  death  of  this  faith  and  truth 
which  is  inconceivable  to  the  intellect,  which  kindles  the 
passion  and  creates  the  drama  in  Wyatt’s  best  poetry : 

“  Ts  yt  possyble 
That  so  hye  debate, 

So  sharp,  so  sore  and  off  suche  rate, 

Shuld  end  so  sone  that  was  begone  so  late, 

Is  it  possyble! 

“Tsyt  possyble! 

So  cruel!  intent 

So  hasty  hete  and  so  sone  spent, 

Ffrom  love  to  hate,  and  thensffor  to  relent. 

Is  it  possyble!  ” 

Wyatt  could  never  understand  how  truth  and  faith  could 
be  so  buffeted  about.  Not  only  in  his  love,  but  in  his  life 
generally  he  had  as  bitter  proofs  as  anyone  that  they  could. 
It  is  Wyatt’s  achievement,  what  made  him  so  eminent  both 
as  man  and  poet,  that  he  affirmed  to  the  end,  would  not 
admit  defeat. 


ROBERT  KETT 

d.  1549 


By 

ROBERT  RANDALL 


ROBERT  KETT 


by  ROBERT  BANDALL 


There  are  many  accounts  of  Kett’s  Rebellion,  yet 
there  is  little  to  be  found  about  the  character  of  Kett 
himself  or  his  relation  to  the  neighbouring  gentry.  Even 
his  birth  and  his  age  at  the  time  of  the  rising  must  be  left 
to  conjecture.  Kett  was  of  Norman  ancestry,  a  landowner 
and  a  tanner,  and  his  brother  William,  who  was  also  hanged 
after  the  Rebellion,  is  described  as  a  butcher  as  well  as  a 
landowner.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century'-, 
when  Philip  Augustus  captured  Gournai  from  King  John, 
the  ancestors  of  Robert  Kett  settled  in  Repton  Hall,  Norfolk, 
where  their  first  recorded  name  is  Le  Chat.  From  the 
earliest  time  the  family  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
more  important  house  of  Gurney,  which,  after  the  coronation 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  took  over  responsibilities  in 
Norfolk  as  well  as  in  Normandy.  Until  the  Rebellion  in 
1549  the  Ketts  lived,  increasing  their  estates  as  a  result  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  without  attracting  much 
attention  to  themselves.  At  his  death  Robert  Kett  was 
possessed,  besides  of  Wymondham,  of  four  or  five  small  pro¬ 
perties  in  Norfolk,  which  were  taken  from  his  family  and 
granted  as  a  reward  to  Thomas  Audeley,  a  chief  opponent 
in  Norwich.  Contemporary  historians  pay  little  tribute  to 
the  idealism  of  the  Ketts,  but  it  may  speak  something  for  the 
spiritual  background  of  their  home  that  in  later  generations 
they  intermarried  with  the  family  of  William  Penn  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

Robert  Kett  grew  up  in  times  which  were  restless.  The 
I'are  combination  of  capacity,  gallantry,  and  rashness  he 
displayed  as  a  leader  may  be  attributed  to  a  limited  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world.  “  Periods  of  revolution,”  writes  Froude, 
“  bring  out  and  develop  extraordinary  characters :  they 
produce  saints  and  heroes,  and  they  produce  also  fanatics, 
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and  fools,  and  villains ;  but  they  arc  unfavourable  to  thp 
application  of  the  plain  priucijdcs  of  right  and  wrone 
everyday  life.”  We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  an  education 
Kett  had  or  whether  he  had  vi.sitccl  London  before  Thomas 
Audeley  brought  him  there  to  be  tried.  Albeit  we  may 
assume,  from  the  ready  manner  in  wliich  the  rebels  accepted 
his  leadership,  that  his  duties  as  a  landowner  and  his  work  as 
a  tanner  were  conscientiously  carried  out.  These,  together 
with  tlie  unprecedented  quantity  of  new  reading  then  in 
circulation,  must  have  left  him  with  very  little  leisure  or 
inclination  to  undei'stand  the  ways  of  court  life. 

It  was  a  period  when  promotion  and  disgrace  followed  as 
rapidly  upon  one  another  as  the  night  upon  the  day. 
ohamc  and  indignation  were  aroused  by  the  arroganee 
injustices,  and  luxury  of  the  nobles,  the  superstition  and 
conuption  of  the  Ghurch ;  and  tlierc  was  a  new  and  earnest 
idealism,  the  prospect  of  a  commonwi'afth  in  which  every 
man  could  be  a  self-respecting  unit .  The  rough  picture  of 
society,  created  in  Kett’s  imagination  as  an  outcome  of  his 
reading  and  activities,  could  scarcedy  have  beem  of  a  more 
precise  nature  than  this  conflict.  For  we  shtdl  note  that  in 
us  leadership  he  displayed  the  excrutive  ability  of  one  who 
knew  well  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  those  who  worked 
under  him  and  about  him;  but  of  the  powiu's  and  subtleties 
which  are  the  resources  of  higher  responsibilities  Kett  in 
spitc  of  his  being  a  landowner,  seems  to  have  known  little  or 
nothing. 


^le^  Norfolk  labourers  and  Norwich  workers  whom  Kett 
Icd^  existed  in  the  wake  of  a  flood  of  ignorance  and  super- 
*  remains  now  in  Europe  only  among  peasants 

of  the  I  ar  East.  When  abuses  of  religion  are  being  laid  bare 
an  superstitions  exposed,  it  follows  that  the  private  passions 
of  men  are  deeply  aroused :  fears,  hatreds,  hopes,  and  faiths 
rtrive  with  one  another  in  a  welter  of  aimless  confusion. 
K-eforms  had  been  carried  out  in  the  Church,  the  onsets 
upon  malaciministration  and  debauchery  had  been  success- 
lul.  ihe  abuse  of  penance  and  the  fantastic  worship  of 
images  so  alien  to  the  development  of  national  character 
were  fast  disappearing  with  the  approval  of  the  central 
authority  Although  prophecy,  witchcraft,  conjury,  and 
tin  not  lost  their  grip  upon  popular  imagina¬ 

tion,  there  were  arising  those  who  were  willing  to  attack 
sue  misuse  of  human  frailty,  and  the  sway  of  necromancy 
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and  magic  was  on  the  wane.  The  prospect  of  a  new  era 
more  natural  to  the  development  of  dignified  character 
could  plainly  be  discerned,  and  there  were  signs  enough 
of  success  to  intoxicate  the  headstrong  and  to  spread 
among  the  ignorant  an  irresistible  temptation  to  be 
dangerously  self-confident.  Yet  the  people  could  have 
no  pause  in  which  to  dwell  upon  their  successes;  it  fell  to 
their  unhappy  lot  to  bear  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  times 
without  the  power  to  look  ahead  and  measure  the  great 
benefits  which  would  befall  later  generations.  As  changes 
took  place  nobles  became  no  less  arrogant,  and  even  more 
luxurious;  while  distresses  affecting  the  lives  of  the  poor 
were  multiplied  by  harsh  times  and  gaps  created  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  charity  by  the  disorganisation  of  the  Church. 

The  confidence  vaguely  arising  among  the  people  that 
their  growing  ideals  of  right  and  wrong  would  eventually  be 
defined  and  prevail  was  not  the  only  outcome  of  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  monasteries.  In  material  matters  of  every¬ 
day  existence  the  dissolution  affected  the  poor  with  a  series 
of  very  real  grievances.  Some  monks  had  undoubtedly 
committed  and  permitted  acts  which  were  disgraceful  or 
which  could  not  be  approved  in  a  time  of  changing  manners. 
Nevertheless  as  a  class  the  monks  had  been  careful  and 
kindly  landlords,  considerate  and  pleased  to  attend  to  the 
needs  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  In  good  times  their 
charity  would  have  been  missed ;  but,  as  will  be  shown,  the 
times  were  bad  and  unprecedented.  It  has  never  been  the 
policy  of  monasteries  to  force  high  rents :  it  has  always  been 
the  way  of  monks  to  purchase  where  necessary  in  the  local 
markets,  to  minister  to  the  poor  and  sick,  and  to  attend  to 
whatsoever  grievances  are  brought  to  them  by  those  who  do 
not  know  how  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  interests 
of  new  landlords  in  the  estates  granted  to  them  during  the 
Reformation  were  soon  discovered  to  be  foreign  to  any  such 
traditional  goodness.  They  were  a  type  mainly  of  rising 
gallants  in  pressing  need  of  money  to  maintain  themselves  in 
ambitious  circumstances  connected  with  court  life,  adven¬ 
ture,  and  foreign  wars.  Their  new  estates  were  therefore 
administered  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  wealth  and 
freedom  in  another  world  to  that  of  their  tenants.  Living 
mainly  in  London,  they  were  for  the  most  part  lacking  in 
local  affections  and  obligations,  and  there  was  no  need  for 
them  to  purchase  goods  for  their  households  from  poor 
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tenants  and  distressed  neighbours.  Thus  in  a  time  of  stress 
there  was  often  no  one  to  y^erform  good  offices  for  the  noor 
and  needy.  Men  found  thenrsclves  friendless,  neglected 
and  deserted  in  circumstances  more  hopeless  than  ever  thev 
had  been  brought  up  to  c.xpect.  ^ 

Far  more  important  for  thc.scditu)us  of  East  Anglia  who 
rallied  whole-heartedly  to  Kctt’s  standard  than 'this  one 
aspect  of  changing  national  life  were  the  alterations  in  the 
conditions  of  the  people  following  upon  the  trend  of  events 
all  over  the  Western  world.  The  basis  of  commerce  was 
sliiiting’  1.10111  the  McditeiTtineiin  Scii  to  the  Atlcintic  from, 
apiculture  and  riches  from  the  East  to  manufacture  and 
plenty  from  the  West.  At  home  it  was  a  time  of  vagabonds 
and  pirates,  when  beggars  were  to  be  found  loitering  m  every 
street  and  common  ground,  i-eady  to  scrvi;  anyone  who  might 
dmm  loyalty  in  the  interest  of  rebellion  or  authority 
Though  blame  might  be  attaclu-d  to  their  old  masters  it 

The  wonders 

ol  the  New  World,  in  the  form  of  gold,  pmeious  stones,  and 
metals,  were  brought  back  to  Europe  in  ships  destined,  not 
tor  our  own  ports,  but  for  tlu;  yiorts  ol  otlier  countries.  So 
much  new  wculth  in  the  chc-vSls  oi  (orcuiyncrs  reduced  the 
value  of  our  own  coinage  in  its  relation  u\  the  coins  of  other 
countries.  Ihus  it  was  made  difficult  or  impossible  for 
oui  impoverished  merchants  to  ])ureiia.sc  from  abroad.  At 
home  the  new  discoveries  had  their  pcc.uliar  bearing  upon 
shops  and  markets.  Commodities  which  could  be  exported 
to  other  lands  increased  in  value  to  a  point  which  in  home 
commerce  placed  them  beyond  the  purse  of  all  but  the 
richest  citipns.  In  1548  an  order  had  to  be  issued  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  further  export  ol  leather,  and  many  a  fellow 
must  have  then  been  shoeless  for  the  first  time.  Clothes 
were  at  a  premium  for  the  poor.  Wool  commanded  very 
Mpi  pnees  from  foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  which  had 
eiore  been  rnade  into  garments  to  be  worn  at  home  was  no 
onger  sold  in  England,  but  sold  to  manufacturers  in 
T  landers  prepared  to  pay  a  much  higher  price.  As  a  con- 
requence  of  foreign  fashions  the  elegant  clothes  of  the  rich 
became  even  more  conspicuous,  to  meet  the  profitable 
foreign  demand  for  wool  at  high  prices,  ploughed  land  was 
hastily  being  turned  into  pasturage,  and  common  lands 
were  being  wrongfully  enclosed.  It  seemed  that  there  could 
e  no  point  at  which  this  chain  of  evil  circumstances  and 
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contrasting  conditions  could  end.  For  with  the  claiming  of 
agricultural  land  for  sheep  the  price  of  wheat  soared  up,  and 
bread  became  dearer,  while  wages  remained  much  as  they 
were.  With  town  and  country  labourers  out  of  work  and 
unprovided  for,  the  ^ quick  profits  made  by  the  enterprising 
led  to  speculation  in  house  owning  and  building  and  a 
general  rise  in  rents.  The  woollen  trade  in  London  and 
Morwich,  the  business  of  manor  life  and  farming  had  been 
caught  up  m  a  turmoil  of  incoherent  and  endless  upheaval. 

Moreover,  a  man’s  apprehension  of  insecurity  by  no  means 
ended  with  effects  of  changes  taking  place  in  foreign  trade. 

1  he  hired  mercenaries  and  soldiers  who  fought  at  Eoulo<^ne 
and  Pinkie  had  somehow  to  be  paid.  There  was  no  other 
way  to  pay  them  but  by  following  the  example  set  by  Henry 
VIII  m  debasing  the  coinage.  A  Bristol  shilling  that  was 
WOTth  a  shilling  to-day  might  be  worth  nothing  to-morrow. 

Thus,  to  aggravate  the  upsets  which  befell  the  poor  and 
steady-going,  there  was  always  harassing  them  a  medley  of 
j:^rtinent  contrasts.  Open  to  all  eyes  was  the  spectacle  of 
the  gallants,  daily  growing  richer  and  more  offensive,  to 
whose  adventurous  natures  the  changing  circumstances  were 
propitious.^  ^Ms  there  not  reigning  in  London,”  asked 
Latimer,  as  much  pride,  as  much  covetousness,  as  much 
oppression  as  there  was  in  Nebo?  ”  In  times  past,”  he 
lamented,  when  any  rich  men  died  in  London  they  were 
wont  ^  to  help  the  poor  scholars  of  the  universities  with 
exhibitions.  When  any  rich  men  died  they  would  bequeath 
great  sums  of  money  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor.”  When 
nothing  has  a  fixed  value,  it  is  with  the  selfish  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  that  wealth  lies.  Men  spend  their  money  on 
themselves,  uncertain  of  what  may  become  of  them  when  a 
day  or  two  has  passed,  and  often  not  knowing  how  to  care 
for  institutional  life  and  the  well-being  of  others  from  whom 
they  receive  no  benefit  and  towards  whom  they  feel  no 
gratitude. 

Popular  printing  was  still  a  novelty.  There  were  a  few 
men,  nevertheless,  who  stood  out,  determined  that  wisdom 
and  learning  should  no  longer  remain  the  monopoly  of  those 
who  read  Latin.  Their  deeds  and  words  were  ready  to 
expose  injustice  and  to  set  forth  ideal  remedies  in  a  way 
which  would  appeal  to  one  of  Kett’s  temperament  and  stand¬ 
ing.  In  the  sermons  of  Latimer  and  Gilpin  there  were 
eloquent  illustrations  drawn  from  the  hardships  of  eveiyday 
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life.  These  preachers  were  fearless  in  their  rebukes  and 
downright  in  the  searching  methods  by  which  they  tried  to 
formulate  a  higher  conception  of  inward  character  in  the 
imaginations  of  their  audiences.  The  radical  pamphlets  of 
Simon  Fish,  Henry  Brynkelok,  and  Robert  Crowley  had 
sprpd  the  idea  of  a  new  commonwealth,  an  ideal  state  in 
which  the  middle  classes  should  hold  greater  riches  and 
share  all  responsibilities :  “  they  not  only  wished,”  says 
Professor  Pollard,  “  to  reform  enclosures,  but  to  reform  t4 
House  of  Lords  as  well.”  In  the  cause  of  these  new  ideals 
the  lame  John  Hales,  member  for  Preston,  one  who  had  not 
been  educated  at  O.xford  or  Cambridge,  introduced  into  the 
House  ol  Commons  bill  after  bill,  returning  again  and  again 
to  the  attack  after  bitter  debates  and  lonely"  defeats.  The 
courage,  honourable  bearing,  forthrightness,  and  pertinacity 
shown  by  these  men  must  have  moved  Kett  by  example. 
We  may  suppose  him  possessed  of  an  imagination  ahead  of 
Ins  time  and  inspired  by  a  romantic  and  lonely  puritan 
idealism. 

The  year  1549,  it  will  be  gathered,  was  one  in  which  what 
we  would  now  term  “  drastic  action  ”  was  demanded.  Yet 
there  was  no  policy  which  the  Government  could  pursue 
with  general  approval.  Distress  was  too  great  and  passions 
ran  too  high.  Alarm  concerning  the  future  of  property 
and  fine  manners  had  created  another  political  alignment 
besides  that  already  growing  on  account  of  religious  differ- 
ences.^  Those  who  thought  with  Somerset  and  pos.sibly  with 
the  King  were  influencecl  by  Hales  and  Latimer ;  they  wished 
the  people  to  understand  that  their  grievances  were  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  central  authority  and  were  receiving  persevering 
attention.  But  Warwick,  Paget,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
Council  were  of  another  frame  of  mind.  They  feared  for 
their  property  and  suspected  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs. 

The  rebelliousness  shaped  itself  by  concentrating  upon 
two  sets  of  symbols,  enclosures  and  church  images.  In 
both  cases  the  Government  was  forced  to  define  a  line  of 
policy  and  to  take^  action  by  issuing  a  proclamation  and 
appointing  a  commission:  the  Lord  Protector  “  gaping  after 
the  fruitless  breath  of  the  multitude  and  more  desirous  to 
please  the  most  than  the  best,”  comments  Sir  John  Hayward. 
The  new  measures  were  unpopular  as  well  as  popular.  The 
gentry  who  “  improved  the  Lands  they  enclosed  by  three 
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parts  at  least  ”  and  the  Roman  Church  Party,  together  with 
many  others,  “  who  esteemed  the  Beauty  of  their  Churches,” 
took  offence  at  them.  Every  device  was  mustered  in  order 
to  subvert  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Enclosures,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Lady  Mary  were  suspected  of  instigating 
every  petty  riot.  Warwick  led  a  shameful  attack  on  John 
Hales,  ^ who  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
Strype  s  account  is :  “  Some  of  them  got  means  for  their 
servants  to  be  sworn  on  Juries  that  they  might  be  more 
favourable  to  them.  And  in  some  part  where  the  com¬ 
missioners  went,  such  were  the  numbers  of  the  retainers  to 
the  great  men  (who  were  the  chief  enclosers)  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  juries  without  them.  Some  men  threatened 
to  be  put  by  their  holds  if  they  presented,  and  others  had  no 
certainty  of  their  holds,  which  were  wont  to  be  let  by  copy 
for  lives,  or  otherwise  for  years,  so  that  their  landlords  might 
have  them  upon  the  bank  at  any  time,  nor  in  anything  to 
offend  them.  And  some  were  indicted  because  they  pre¬ 
sented  the  truth.  And  many  shameful  sleights  were  used 
to  blind  the  commissioners  and  the  presenters  and  to  baffle 
the  good  work  they  were  upon.”  But  the  ice  was  cracking. 
By  their  industry  and  example  the  Commissioners  gave 
authority  to  one  set  of  standpoints,  causing  fierce  resentment 
among  those  who  held  another. 

That  year  the  summer  was  hot,  and  restraint  became 
impossible.  Revolt  first  broke  out  in  Cornwall,  where  a 
Mr.  Body,  a  commissioner,  was  stabbed  while  pulling  down 
an  image.  Rebellion  spread  all  over  the  South-west  of 
England  and  as  far  North  as  Oxford.  The  provocations, 
it  seems,  were  chiefly  religious,  enclosures  playing  their  part 
after  the  revolts  had  begun.  The  rebels  w'ere  encouraged  by 
the  time-gaining  policy  of  the  Council  and  the  leniency  of 
Somerset.  The  city  of  Exeter  fell  into  their  hands.  But  the 
seditious  were  for  the  most  part  a  rabble,  without  order  or 
determination.  They  fought  hard  and  sometimes  repulsed 
the  gentlemen  who  were  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Grey 
of  Wilton.  But  the  revolters  could  not  resist  pillage,  while 
lack  of  direction  made  their  eventual  defeat  certain.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  before  the  Rebellion  was  under  way,  or  news  of 
its  defeat  could  reach  Norfolk,  circumstances  had  arisen  to 
encourage  Kett  to  lead  a  revolt  in  his  own  county. 

There  had  been  smoulderings  of  an  alarming  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wymondham  for  many  years  before  Kett’s 
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rebellion.  Bitter  local  feeling  had  arisen  on  account  of  an 
outrage  committed  upon  the  Priory  Church,  and  leadino-  to 
a  private  feud  between  the  families  of  Kctt  and  Serpeant 
Flowerdew  of  Heathersett. 

Attached  to  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Wymondham  was 
a  church  very  much  esteemed  for  its  beauty  by  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  village.  In  1531,  the  parishioners  organised  by 
the  Ketts,  who  feared  that  the  church  would  be  destroyed 
because  it  was  no  longer  needed  for  services,  petitioned  that 
they  might  buy  the  bells,  the  roof,  and  the  choir  in  order  to 
preserve  them  in  their  own  parish  church.  The  Crown 
appears  to  have  sanctioned  their  request,  and  may  also  have 
paid  the  money  for  the  purchase.  The  good  intentions  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  thwarted  by  the  abrupt  action  of 
Sergeant_  Flowerdew,  who  stripped  the  lead  from  the  roof 
and  carried  away  the  bells.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  Sergeant  Flowerdew’s  strange  action,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  peasants  thought  any  the  better  of  the 
gentry  on  account  of  it.  For  a  number  of  years  bad  feeling 
between  the  peasants  and  the  gentry,  the  Ketts  and  the 
Flowe_rdews,  awaited  an  outlet  for  expression.  The  Ketts 
and  Flowerdews,  like  other  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
had,  moreover,  seized  chances  to  augment  their  land  and 
riches  by  means  of  the  new  opportunities  opened  by  sheep 
grazing  and  enclosing. 

An  opportunity  came  when  the  annual  play  in  honour 
of  Thomas  a  Becket  was  given  at  Attleborough.  The 
assembled  villagers  were  smarting  under  the  new  grievances, 
poverty,  their  loss  of  common  land,  unemployment  in 
ploughing  and  tilling.  Earlier  in  the  year  they  had  thrown 
open  land  enclosed  by  John  Green  of  Wilby  by  digging  up 
the  surrounding  hedges.  On  this  occasion  the  rioters 
attempted  to  overturn  the  fences  at  Fleathersett  belonging 
to  Sergeant  Flowerdew.  Perhaps  against  Flowerdew  the 
peasants  may  have  had  no  just  grievances.  At  any  rate  he 
retorted  that  his  neighbour,  Robert  Kett,  had  enclosed  land 
at  Fairs  tead,  and  that  if  they  would  throw  down  his  hedges 
he  would  pay  them  forty  pence.  So  the  mob  made  their 
way  to  Fairstead,  where  Kett  was  told  by  the  rabble  that 
XUS  enemy  had  bribed  them  to  pull  down  his  fences.  To 
meir  amazement  the  rioters  found  themselves  made  welcome. 
Kett  set  to  with  them  and  manfully  helped  to  free  his  own 
enclosures.  Fired  by  his  eloquence,  by  the  words  with  which 
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he  declaimed  the  covetousness  of  the  surrounding  gentry, 
and  by  his  assurance  of  his  readiness  to  lead  a  revolt  and 
stand  by  it  with  “  body  and  goods,”  they  returned  to 
Heathersett  to  pursue  their  original  intention  of  pulling 
down  all  the  fences  of  the  out-witted  and  furious  Sergeant 
Flowerdew. 

Kett  was  joined  by  his  brother  William,  a  hardy  butcher 
at  W^ymondham.  \Vithin  a  few  days  the  news  of  the  revolt 
had  spread  among  the  neighbouring  poor  and  out-of-work 
farm^  hands,  servants,  and  vagabonds,  and  there  being 
nothing  left  to  destroy  in  the  district,  the  band  proceeded  to 
Cringlefbrd  and  Boethorpe.  Here  they  were  encountered 
by  Sir  Edmund  Windham,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  who 
courageously  called  the  rebels  to  order  and  commanded 
them  to  go  back  to  their  homes.  But  they  would  have  none 
of  him,  and  the  Sheriff  was  forced  to  ride  as  quickly  as  a  good 
horse  would  carry  him  to  Norwich,  the  rioters  following, 
doing  damage  on  the  way  and  pulling  down  the  fences  of 
the  Town  Close.  Outside  Norwich,  Kett,  the  number  of 
whose  followers  very  soon  mounted  to  sixteen  thousand 
men  from  all  over  the  county,  found  quarters  on  Mousehold 
Heath. 

The  Mayor  of  Norwich  at  once  sent  to  London  for  help. 
There  was  fighting  and  some  plunder,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  very  little  panic.  The  Mayor  had  his  duties 
to  carry  out  and  Kett  and  his  followers  had  their  sense 
of  how  a  rebellion  should  be  run.  Kett’s  men  had  to  be 
fed  and  armed.  Their  need  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  landlords  whom  they  beheved  had  oppressed  them  must 
be^  given  some  outlet.  There  was  respect  for  Christian 
principles.  The  enemy  was  the  gentry,  and  the  rebels  did 
everything  in  the  Kang’s  name,  appointing  themselves  his 
friends  and  deputies.  No  gentleman  was  murdered,  but 
many  of  them  were  brought  to  Mousehold  Heath  to  be  tried. 
At  this  stage  Kett’s  leadership  ensured  that  the  progress  of 
the  rebels  was  well  directed  and  humane.  Near  the  camp 
was  the  famous  Oak  of  Reformation.  Beneath  its  leafy 
boughs  Kett  held  his  councils,  addressed  his  followers,  and 
sat  in  judgment  upon  the  gentlemen  who  were  brought  to 
him.  Courts  were  set  up  and  services  were  held.  The 
Mayor  was  constrained  to  accept  an  invitation  to  sit  in 
judgment  with  Kett.  Sermons  were  preached  and  the 
pulpit  was  thrown  open  to  those  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
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revolt.  Matthew  Parker,  at  one  time  during  the  rebellion 
in  Norwich,  attempted  from  the  Oak  of  Reformation  to 
persuade  the  mob  to  return  to  their  homes,  and,  when  his 
appeal  failed,  begged  of  them  to  behave  with  restraint. 

The  idealist  leaders  of  the  rebels  set  to  work  to  give  their 
rebellion  practical  shape  in  the  form  of  changes  in  the  policy 
of  government  and  the  law  of  the  land.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Ivett,  the  seditious  from  twenty-two  hundreds  in  Norfolk 
ancl  one  in  Suffolk  set  down  their  grievances  in  the  form  of  a 
Petition  forwarded  to  London  and  presented  to  the  Kino- 
“  We  pray,”  they  complained  in  words  that  will  always  be 
remembered,  “  thatt  all  bonde  men  be  ffre  for  God  made 
all  ffre  w‘  his  precious  blode  shedding.”  Their  petition 
although  it  contained  a  clause  concerning  teaching  cate¬ 
chism  and  some  clauses  related  to  vicars  and  priests,  -was 
not  concerned  at  all  with  religious  disputes.  The  appeals 
were  addressed  to  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  common  man  against  the  Norfolk  gentry, 
relentlessly  pressing  home  the  advantage  of  superior- 
resources  and  cunning  at  a  time  of  duress.  "  The  petitioners 
invited  the  King  to  intervene  to  prevent  high  rents  and  dear 
wool,  to  protect  common  lands  and  the  profit  from  them, 
called  for  the  exposure  of  false  weights  and  measures,  and 
asked  that  river  fishing  be  made  free  and  that  some  profits 
from  sea-fishing  should  be  secured  to  sailors.  A  few  of  the 
demands  were  impractical  or  ahead  of  the  times;  but  most 
were  related  to  questions  of  policy  upon  which  it  would 
stretch  no  one  s  imagination  to  suppose  that  a  Tudor 
monarch  would  not  be  prepared  to  identify  himself  with  the 
wishes  of  his  people. 

In  London  the  news  of  Kett’s  good  leadership  gave  place 
to  alarm  at  the  size  of  the  rebellion.  Although  the  Pro- 
^ctor  had  some  sympathy  with  the  rebels’  case,"  most  of  the 
Council  was  in  favour  of  strong  measures.  The  temper  of 
the  gentry  and  their  way  of  looking  at  the  seditious  maybe 
gathered  from  Sir  John  Hayward’s  description  of  Kett’s 
conduct  and  rhetorical  manner ; 

He  told  them  with  vehement  voice,  how  they  were 
overtop’d  and  trodden  down  by  Gentlemen,  and  other 
good  Masters,  and  put  out  of  responsibility  ever  to 
recover  Foot ;  how  whilst  Rivers  of  Riches  ran  into  their 
Landlords  coffers,  they  were  par’d  to  the  quick,  and 
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fed  upon  Pease  and  Oats  like  Beasts;  how  being  fleeced 
by  these  for  private  benefit,  they  were  stay’d  by  publick 
Burthens  of  the  State,  wherein  whilst  the  richer  Sort 
favour  d  themselves,  they  were  gnawn  to  the  verv 
Bones ;  how  the  more  to  terrify  and  torture  them  to  their 
Minds,  Md  wind  their  necks  more  surely  under  their 
Arms;  their  tyrranous  Master  did  often  plead  arrest 
and  call  them  into  Prison,  and  thereby  consume  these 
to  worse  than  nothing;  how  they  did  palliate  them 
Pillories  with  the  fair  pretence  of  Authority  and  Law. 
Fine  Workmen  I  warrant  you,  who  can  so  closely  carry 
their  Deahngs  that  then  men  only  discover  them;  how 
Harmless  Counsels  were  fit  for  tame  Fools  but  for  them 
who  had  already  stir’d  there  was  no  hope  but  in 
adventuring  boldly.”  ^ 

Kett’s  law  court  and  the  preaching  under  the  Reformation 
Uak  he  described  as_  “Actions  cover’d  and  disguis’d  with 
Mantles,  very  Usual  in  a  Time  of  Disorder.  They  aimed 
not  at  ambitious  Ends,  their  rude  Earthly  Spirits  were  never 
seasoned  with  any  manly  adventurous  Thought,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  were  content  with  a  licentious  and  idle  Life 

ClXou?^^ 

The  King  and  Somerset  replied  to  the  Petition  on  Tuly  21 
The  risings  in  the  west  were  still  in  progress.  There  could 
be  no  ppint  in  forcing  matters.  The  rebellion  was  one  thing, 
the  claims  the  people  were  pressing  were  another.  Tinie 
was  needed  to  gather  forces  to  move  against  Kett:  nothing 
better  than  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy  by- 
assuming  sympathy  with  their  demands.  “  Seeing  he  was 
ready  to^  receive  and  relieve  the  quiet  complaints  of  his 
subjects,^  the  King  s  reply  began,  “  he  marvelled  much  that 
°P™on  either  of  necessity  in  themselves  or  of  injustice 
mm,  they  should  first  put  themselves  in  arms  as  a  party 
against  him  and  then  present  him  yvith  their  bold  petitions.” 

e  King  then  proceeded  to  deal  one  by  one  with  most  of 
their  complaints.  He  reminded  them  that  he  had  recently 
A  relating  to  the  price  of  victuals,  and 

that  orders  had  been  issued  and  a  commission  appointed  to 
deal  with  enclosures.  He  would  charge  his  commissioners 
o  hear  complaints  and  take  steps  to  reduce  the  high  farm 
rents.  He  suggested  some  remedies  for  dealing  with  the 
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price  of  wool.  Parliament  he  promised  would  sit  in 
October,  and  the  County  of  Norfolk  should  appoint  four 
or  six  from  its  number  in  order  to  present  bills  to  deal  with 
other  grievances.  The  answer  was  soft  enough ;  but  in  fact 
it  promised  very  little  change,  and  in  the  case  of  wool  its 
proposals  were  no  better  than  specious. 

In  the  camp  at  Household  Heath  the  tone,  alas,  had 
deteriorated  between  the  despatch  of  the  Petition  and 
the  arrival  of  the  King’s  Herald  with  an  answer.  Good 
food  and  plunder  had  made  their  irnpression  upon 
persons  unaccustomed  either  to  responsibility  or  plenty. 
Neither  Kett  nor  the  dignitaries  of  Norwich  could  now  hold 
the  men  back ;  the  imprisoned  gentlemen  were  exposed  to 
insult  and  torture  and  those  who  had  fled  from  Norwich  in 
order  to  keep  care  of  their  wives  and  children  were  vin¬ 
dictively  termed  traitors  by  the  rebels  and  maltreated. 
Yet  after  the  Herald  had  read  the  King’s  reply  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  Free  Pardon  to  all  accompanying  it,  there  was 
a  warm  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  a  readiness  to  accept 
so  generous  an  answer.  Kett  albeit  was  not  of  the  same 
mood  as  his  followers.  He  may  have  feared  for  his  own 
head.  It  was,  however,  his  superior  intelligence,  I  dare  say, 
which  enabled  him  to  discover  before  the  others  how 
little  in  fact  had  been  gained  to  the  rioters  by  the  King’s 
reply.  He  had  no  true  imagination  of  what  might  be  won 
in  a  practical  way.  He  had  not  the  foresight  to  see  how 
weak  would  be  his  forces  in  the  face  of  a  fully  equipped  and 
well-led  army.  His  heart  was  in  the  rebellion,  but  his  mind 
had  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome. 
He  guessed  aright  the  power  he  himself  had  acquired  over 
his  followers.  Standing  out  in  the  face  of  the  people, 
rendered  humble  by  the  apparent  generosity  of  their  King, 
kneeling,  shouting,  and  giving  thanks,  Kett  made  bold 
answer :  “  Kings  are  wont  to  pardon  wicked  persons,  not 
innocent  and  just  men :  they  for  their  part  have  deserved 
nothing.”  His  speech  ended,  the  Herald  called  JCett  a 
traitor,  charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  commanded  a 
sword-bearer  to  arrest  him;  the  Herald’s  ill-considered 
change  of  front  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Kett  in  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.  Thereupon  the  mob  rallied  to  him  again, 
and  the  Herald  was  forced  to  leave  the  camp  and  enter  into 
the  city. 

After  this  affair  Kett  set  to  woi'k  to  strengthen  his  position 
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upon  Household  Heath  and  in  relation  to  the  city  of 
Norwich.  His  guns  when  first  fired  at  the  city  from  a  hill 
nearby  did  no  damage,  either  on  account  of  their  position 
or  because  the  skilled  men  needed  to  fire  them,  not  being  of 
the  rebels’  mind,  shot  up  into  the  air.  So  Kett  moved  his 
artillery  to  lower  ground,  and  from  there  was  able  to 
dominate  Norwich  by  force  as  well  as  by  terror  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  Mayor  and  chief  citizens  were  captured. 

Kett  was  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  first  military 
commander  sent  against  him  by  orders  from  London.  As 
the  Council  would  not  permit  Somerset  to  lead,  William 
Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton,  was  appointed  to  raise  the 
siege.  He  was  a  courtier  rather  than  a  soldier,  a  good- 
natured  man  of  some  integrity,  who  excelled  in  negotiation, 
but  had  had  no  experience  of  command.  He  had  at  his 
disposal  an  army  consisting  not  of  regular  soldiers  but  of  the 
personal  retinues  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood;  about  1,500  horsemen  and  a  band  of  Italian 
mercenaries. 

Upon  his  approaching  the  city  the  magistrates  went  out 
to  meet  him  and  join  forces.  Northampton,  however, 
had  not  been  many  hours  in  Norwich  before  his  army 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  bad  generalship  and  lack  of 
control  over  his  men.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  went  out 
at  once  to  examine  the  battlefield  and  discover  for  them¬ 
selves  how  Kett’s  forces  were  disposed  and  what  condition 
his  men  were  in.  These  appear  to  have  been  attacked  by 
the  rebels.  For  a  short  time  the  Italian  mercenaries 
coming  to  their  rescue  displayed  their  skill  as  trained 
soldiers  so  well  that  it  looked  as  if  the  tide  might  be 
turned  against  Kett  at  once.  But  Northampton  had  been 
surprised  by  the  swift  onslaught  of  the  rebels,  and  was  not 
yet  ready  with  a  plan  or  with  his  whole  forces.  He  per¬ 
mitted  rebels  by  mere  numbers  to  press  upon  the  Italians, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  Italians  should  have  been 
strengthened,  they  were  forced  to  retire  fighting  in  a  circular 
formation,  very  frightened  that  Kett’s  men  would  surround 
them  and  cut  them  off  entirely.  Kett  was  unable  to  encom¬ 
pass  them,  and  in  the  gallant  fighting  one  of  the  gentlemen 
was  captured  whom  the  angry  mob  spoiled  of  his  Armour 
and  Apparel  and  hang’d  over  the  Walls  of  Mount  Surry.” 

Believing  that  he  had  an  advantage,  Kett  tried  to  press  it 
home.  Northampton,  instead  of  at  once  taking  up  a  posi- 
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tion  which  he  could  defend  and  from  which  he  could  use  the 
superior  quality  of  his  troops  to  advantage  against  the 
attack  of  the  rabble,  kept  his  tired  men  in  Norwich,  lighting 
fires  in  every  street  and  walking  to  and  fro  in  their  armour, 
alert  against  a  surprise  attack.  This  came  about  midnight, 
when  Kett  brought  the  full  force  of  his  artillery  into  play! 
Northampton  then  attempted  to  place  some  of  his  divided 
troops  at  the  ramparts  and  at  the  gates.  At  this  point  Kett 
began  a  new  attack  before  Northampton  had  consolidated 
his  position  on  the  outside  of  the  city.  The  new  assault 
failed,  and  it  appears  Kett  did  not  capture  the  city  until  the 
next  morning,  after  Northampton,  severely  shaken  and  with 
many  wounded,  had  by  means  of  a  herald,  made  another 
offer  of  Free  Pardon  .  .  .  rejected  by  the  confident  rebels, 
who  swarmed  up  the  walls  and  captured  the  ramparts. 
Northampton,  his  ranks  depleted,  fled  hastily  from  the  city 
in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  his  fellow  gentlemen  and  to 
retain  the  small  force  of  mercenaries  with  which  he  had  set 
out.  The  gentlemen  had  suffered  losses  in  the  street  fight¬ 
ing.  Lord  Sheffield’s  Horse  fell  with  him  into  a  Ditch, 
whereby  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  seditious,  and  as  he 
pulled  off  his  helmet  to  show  them  who  he  was,  a  Butcher 
slew  him  with  a  stroke  of  a  club.”  Thirty  other  gentlemen 
were  captured  by  the  rebels  and  taken  to  prison,  where 
they  were  visited  alike  with  Scarcity  and  Scorn.” 

In  London  news  from  all  quarters  pointed  to  the  need  to 
take  decisive  measures.  Many  of  our  fortified  positions  in 
Scotland  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  French  had  been 
successful  at  Boulogne.  New  rebellions  had  broken  out  in 
Yorkshire.  Word  came  of  the  successes  of  Russell  in  the 
west  and  of  the  failure  of  Northampton  against  Kett. 
The  hearts  of  the  Council  hardened  in  their  policy  not  to 
perniit  Somerset  to  go  to  Norfolk.  They  determined  to 
send  a  soldier,  and  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  finally 
was  chosen.  In  him  Kett  had  an  opponent  very  different 
from  Northampton.  Warwick  was  a  man  of  the  world  and 
a  man  of  action.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
with  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  regarded  as  the  hero 
of  Pinkie.  He  was  a  stout  defender  of  enclosures,  and 
showed  no  sympathy  with  the  rabble.  He  had  the  art,” 
says  Froude,^  ‘‘  of  gaining  influence  by  affecting  to  disclaim 
a  desire  for  it.”  His  first  concern  was  to  keep  Northamp¬ 
ton’s  forces  together,  and  he  not  only  refrained  from 
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criticising  Northampton’s  generalship,  but  went  so  far  as  to 
praise  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  extracted  him¬ 
self  from  a  difBcult  position.  Thus  Warwick  moved  slowly 
towards  Norfolk,  collecting  together  all  the  forces  he  could, 
and  stopping  at  Cambridge,  where  he  discussed  the  position 
with  some  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Norwich,  who  there  joined 
him.  At  Alwood  he  took  council  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 
When  ce  arrived  at  Norwich,  on  August  23,  he  had  made  up 
his  imnd  how  to  proceed  against  the  rabble.  With  him 
were  6,000  footmen  and  1,500  horsemen,  cannon,  and  gun- 
men,  upon  whom  he  could  rely. 

Warwick’s  first  move  was  to  send  out  a  herald  to  make  an 
overture  to  the  other  side.  Kett  met  the  herald,  and  being 
aware  of  the  man  who  was  against  him,  allowed  him  to 
make  his  proclamation  throughout  the  streets  of  Norwich, 
himself  securing  the  safety  of  the  herald  by  accompanying 
him.  Misfortune  now  pursued  Kett.  He  was  never  per¬ 
mitted  to  meet  Warwick  and  to  discuss  terms  with  him. 
When  the  herald  was  offering  his  pardon,  “  a  lewd  Boy 
turn’d  towards  him  his  naked  Breech,  and  used  words  suit¬ 
able  to  that  gesture;  one  standing  by  mov’d  by  this  bar¬ 
barous  Behaviour  discharg’d  a  Harquebus  upon  the  Boy, 
and  Stroke  him  with  a  shot  above  the  Reins.”  This  un¬ 
hesitating  reply  on  the  part  of  the  King’s  men  incensed  the 
crowd  who,  filled  with  a  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  them 
if  they  accepted  a  pardon,  resolved  to  defend  their  orvn 
rights.  Although  Kett  had  learned  how  to  face  a  changed 
situation,  the  rabble  had  learned  nothing  new.  They  were 
back  in  the  mood  of  suspiciousness  Kett  had  stirred  in  them 
at  the  arrival  of  the  first  herald.  Kett’s  eloquence  and 
authority,  which  before  had  been  able  to  stir  the  crowd  to 
fight,  was  this  time  without  avail  in  persuading  them  to 
peace.  He  did  not  desert  his  followers,  but  decided  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  a  desperate  battle. 

Warwick  took  possession  of  Norwich,  which  had  been  in 
Kett’s  hands  since  the  defeat  of  Northampton.  This  he  did 
by  capturing  the  gates  and  placing  his  cannon  there,  himself 
taking  up  quarters  in  the  market-place.  The  sixty  prisoners 
made  in  the  first  skirmishes  he  put  to  death  without  delay 
under  martial  law.  But  so  fierce  was  the  fighting  of  the 
rabble  that  Warwick  found  himself  without  men  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  with  which  to  guard  the  entry  of  his  ammunition  and 
baggage. 
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Thus  Kett  was  able  to  secure  an  important  advantage 
by  cutting  off  a  large  proportion  of  Warwick’s  stores  and 
driving  or  detracting  them  to  Household  Heath.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  new  plunder  and  fresh  ammunition  with  which 
to  fire  off  their  cannon,  Kett’s  men  began  to  make  great 
advance.  With  Warwick  in  Norwich,  his  forces  divided  in 
the  streets,  Ms  cavalry  useless  against  the  rebels  perched  on 
Household  Heath,  his  cannon  without  shot,  many  among 
his  followers  tried  to  persuade  him  to  retire  and  to  await  the 
arrival  of  RusselFs  lanzknechts  coming  victorious  from  the 
rebellion  in  the  west.  But  his  honour  as  a  general  was  at 
stake  and  his  mind  was  made  up.  Better  than  his  followers 
Warwick  knew  the  strength  of  his  position  and  the  weaknesses 
of  the  enemy.  Weariness,  he  foresaw,  or  an  error  of  judgment 
might  at  any  moment  place  the  victory  in  his  hands.  On 
one  vital  point  he  had  been  successful.  He  had  stopped  all 
roads  by  which  victuals  could  be  supplied  to  the  camp  on 
Household  Heath.  He  would  give  Kett  no  fresh  opportunity 
to  learn  more  lessons,  and  the  rabble  no  chance  to  re¬ 
hearten  themselves  for  fresh  attack  after  a  second  victory. 
So  he  gathered  his  gentlemen  together,  and  in  an  elegant 
soldierly  custom  of  the  time  bad  them  kiss  one  another’s 
swords,  swear  loyalty,  and  take  courage. 

WitMn  a  few  days  important  changes  had  taken  place. 
Warwick’s  I'einforcements  had  arrived,  and  among  his 
opponents  demoralisation  had  set  in,  his  calculations 
proving  true.  The  men  at  Household  Heath  were  grow¬ 
ing  hungry  and  desperate.  Superstition  began  to  grip 
them,  a  foolish  prophecy  took  hold  of  them.  It  may  be 
that  it  was  spread  by  men  in  Warwick’s  pay  or  it  may 
have  been  an  expression  of  their  apprehension  that  de¬ 
feat  was  inevitable  and  further  extensive  effort  futile. 
Kett’s  chosen  position  on  Household  Eleath,  from  which 
his  guns  overlooked  Norwich,  where  Warwick’s  horse  were 
useless,  had  enabled  him  always  to  maintain  his  full 
strength  in  face  of  the  enemies’  weakness.  Kett  probably 
understood  this  very  well.  But  he  could  not  restrain  his 
supporters,  who  were  influenced  by  an  old  saying, 

The  country  Knapps^  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  clubs  and  clouted  shoon, 

Shall  fill  up  Dussendale 

With  slaughter'd  bodies  soonT 
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The  strange  saying,  if  it  had  any  meaning  at  all,  might  just 
as  well  refer  to  their  own  bodies  as  to  those  of  the  King’s 
army.  But  this  ambiguity  was  passed  over.  Kett,  alas, 
was  forced  to  give  way  to  superstition.  Under  the  cover  of 
smoke  from_  their  cannon  and  from  the  blaze  they  had  made 
of  the  burning  cabins,  built  since  July,  the  rabble  came  for¬ 
ward  to  the  fields  and  meadows  of  the  low  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  had  scarcely  to  fight  in  order  to 
drive  home  his  new  advantage.  The  rebels  marshalled  the 
whole  of  their  great  number  on  the  flat  ground,  exposed  to 
any  form  of  attack  Warwick  might  care  to  select.  In  the 
forefront  Kett  had  placed  the  captured  gentlemen,  using 
their  bodies  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Warwick 
began  by  sending  out  a  messenger,  offering,  not  a  general 
pardon,  but  a  pardon  to  everyone  except  the  leaders.  But 
the  rebellion  was  not  to  end  without  deaths.  The  men 
refused  to  accept  the  terms,  to  abandon  Kett,  or  the  hideous 
prospect  of  their  own  slaughter.  They  opened  battle  by 
making  a  great  demonstration,  firing  off  their  cannon  and 
striking  down  the  Royal  standard.  The  lanzknechts  replied 
by  shooting  straight  into  the  assembled  mass,  Warwick 
leading  his  horsemen  into  their  midst.  The  field  was  soon 
covered  with  dead  bodies.  Those  alive  fled  and  others  stood 
on  and  awaited  the  advent  of  further  slaughter.  Three 
thousand  five  hundred  it  is  said  were  slain.  Warwdck  again 
offered  a  pardon ;  but  the  men,  not  believing  him,  refused, 
saying  they  would  rather  die  fighting  than  give  up  their 
leaders  or  be  slaughtered  without  weapons.  Warwick,  vic¬ 
torious,  would  not  parley ;  the  lanzknechts  lifted  their  match¬ 
locks,  and  before  this  sight  the  people  threw  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  having  no  further 
use  for  violence,  restrained  his  followers  from  lulling  those 
ringleaders  Vv'ho  v/ere  left  upon  the  field.  So  easy  had 
been  the  victory  that  the  skilled  soldiers  had  won  without 
slaughtering  one  of  their  friends  imprisoned  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  enemies’  ranks. 

When  it  became  certain  that  complete  failure  awaited  the 
rebels,  Kett  and  his  brother  took  horses,  attempting  to  flee 
disgrace  and  punishment.  Kett  was  possessed  of  a  swift 
horse,  which  on  the  first  day  got  him  as  far  as  Swannington. 
But  on  the  next  day  a  party  of  Warwick’s  soldiers  captured 
him  in  a  barn  together  with  his  brother  William.  Twenty 
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horsemen  were  allocated  to  convey  the  brothers  in  charo-e  of 
Thornas  Audeley  to  London.  Of  those  who  remained  in 
Norwich  it  is  related  that  nine  of  the  principals  were  handed 
on  the  Tree  of  Reformation,  “  of  whom  two  were  seducine 
prophets,  a  third  was  a  most  excellent  Cannonier,  whose 
good  will  evilly  employed  did  much  to  endanger  the  Forces 
of  the  Ejng/' 

In  London  Robert  and  William  Kett  were  kept  guarded  in 
the  Tower  for  some  months.  It  was  not  until  November  2 
when  the  rebellion  had  died  down,  that  the  Constable  was 
^mmanded  to  bring  the  brothers  for  trial  at  Westminster 
There  they  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  treason,  “  not 
hawng  God  before  their  eyes,  but  seduced  by  diabolical 
instigation.”  According  to  custom  they  threw  themselves 
on  the  King’s  mercy.  As  a  result  of  their  pleading  it  was 
deternuned  that  Robert  Kett  and  William  Kett  “  be  led  by 
me  aforesaid  Constable  of  the  Tower  as  far  as  to  the  said 
Tower  and  from  there  be  drawn  through  the  midst  of  the 
City  of  London  straight  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  on 
that  gallows  be  hanged,  and  while  yet  alive,  that  they  be 
cast  on  the  ground,  and  the  entrails  of  each  of  them  be 
t^en  out  and  burned  before  them,  while  yet  alive,  and 
their  heads  be  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  divided  into  four 
parts ;  and  that  the  heads  and  quarters  of  each  of  them 
be  placed  where  our  Lord  the  King  shall  appoint.” 
buch  a  judgment  was  meant  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  defeated  multitude  by  words  as  well  as  deeds, 
ihe  two  traitors  were  in  the  end  conveyed  back  to  Norwich 
4"%°°  November  29  they  were  handed  over  to  the 
Sheriff.  Robert  Kett  was  hanged  in  Chains  upon 
Norwich  Castle,  Sir  John  Hayward  relates,  “  his  Brother 

executed  upon  Wymondham 
bteeple,  but  not  without  some  murmuring  that  that  Church 

polluted  by 

ueatli,  snould  be  made  a  place  ofpublick  Execution.’’ 
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The  Popular  Mind— also  known  as  “  Little  Arthur 
still  refers  to  Mary  Tudor  as  Bloody  Mary.  No  less  a 
representative  Englishman  than  Charles  Dickens  declared 
that  “as  Bloody  Queen  Mary  this  woman  has  become 
famous,  and  as  Bloody  Queen  Mary  she  will  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  horror  and  detestation.”  In  vain  have  a  majoritv 
of  our  historians,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  male  and  female, 
endeavoured  that  justice  should  be  done  to  her  character! 
Little  Arthur  may  not  be  quite  sure  whether  it  was  Mary  or 
her  sister  Elizabeth  who  cut  off  the  head  of  Lady  Jane  Grey; 
but  he  is  quite  sure  that  Elizabeth’s  reign  was  spacious  and 
honourable,  long  and  victorious,  happy  and  glorious,  and 
that  Mary  s  was  brief,  inglorious,  and  dishonourable,  and 
that  consequently  Mary  was  .  .  .  Bloody  Mary— as  much 
a  part  of  the  English  legend  as  Bluff  King  Hal  or  Good  Queen 
Bess.  And  whatever  else  Little  Arthur  successfully  forgets, 
•he  generally  remembers  in  his  prime  that  Mary  burnt  the 
Protestants  and  died  with  Calais  written  on  her  heart— 
vaguely  disgraceful,  this  loss  of  the  last  of  our  English 
possessions  abroad.  He  has  memories  of  Edward  III,  the 
Black  Prince,  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt— all  lost. 
What  they  ever  stood  for  he  is  not  quite  sure,  but  each  was  a 
famous  victory,  and  it  was  very  unpatriotic  of  Mary  to  lose 
Calais.  At  his  shrewdest  he  knows  that  Henry  VIII  and 
Elizabeth  were  great  and  successful,  and  that  he  must  there¬ 
fore  accept  the  religious  persecution  and  bloodshed  of  their 
reigns  in  a  totally  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  he  con¬ 
demns  the  Smithfield  burnings.  He  may  not  be  quite  sure 
how  to  explain  away  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More;  but 
he  knows  that  Henry  VIII  virtually  created  the  English 
navy.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  understood  the  English 
temperament.  They  were  great  personalities,  symbols, 
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figureheads— popular,  successful,  creative— belondno-  tn 

creative  of  a  new  world.  Mary  was  not  successful  and  £ 
was  not  a  great  personality.  There  is  nothin?  to’  balar,^^ 
Simthfield.  So  “  Bloody  Mary  ”  let  it  be.  ^  ^ 

By  their  Tudor  inheritance  Mary  took  after  her  father  and 
Ehzabeth  after  her  grandfather.  Mary  had  much  of  thJ 
bull-obstinacy  and  childlike  transparency  of  Henry  VTTT 
^^^2.city  and  the  evasive  caution  of  Henrv 
VII.  Like  the  latter,  Elizabeth  was  favoured  by  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  her  upbringing:  such  inborn  caution  as  eS 
possessed  v^s  sharpened  by  years  of  adversity.  Of  family 
life  and  affection  Elizabeth  knew  next  to  nothing— less^ 
even,  than  the  average  child  of  royal  or  noble  birth  m  those 
days,  when  the  famly  was  a  social  and  political  rather  than 
an  emotional  unit.  Mary’s  childhood,  however  was  in 
many  ways_  exceptional.  She  was  the  first  child  of  Henry 
h^r  of  Aragon  to  survive  infancy,  and  throughout 

her  early  years  every  circumstance  conspired  to  make  her 
rea  ise  that  she  was  dear  to  her  parents  and  to  the  English 
people,  that  she  was  the  heiress  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  persons  in  Europe.  Until  the  age  of  twelve 
she  was  the  object  of  Henry’s  genuine  affection  and  con 
tinual  sohcitude  for  her  well-being.  Not  only  was  she  “  the 
pearl  of  his  kingdom  she  was  also  the  baby  daughter  in 

the  Ve?ef  show  off  S 

ambassador,  boasting  that  she  never  cried° 
Catherine  herself  supervised  her  education,  and  taught  her 
Latin  til  the  age  of  ten.  It  was  Catherine,  too,  S  askS 

'“P  famous  scheme  for 

Marys  education,  and  who  could  find  time  in  rcoA 
the  troubles  of  the  divorce  were  gathering  thickly  abo’ut  her^ 

loved  daughto"  ’  ^  to  a  dearly 

Itod  year  Mary  was  betrothed  to  the  DauDhin 

fathir  aSmotSrWd^ey^and'tS  cff 

two  kingdoms  thwsHS,  c^ef  dignitaries  of  the 
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knew  enough  of  what  was  expected  from  a  betrothed 
princess  to  welcome  messengers  from  her  future  husband 
“  with  most  goodly  countenance,  proper  communication, 
and  pleasant  pastime  in  playing  on  the  virginals.”  In  1522, 
aged  six,  she  was  reft  from  France  and  betrothed  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V ,  her  grave  young  cousin  of  twenty-three, 
ruler  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  At  twelve  she  was  to 
marry  him,  and  promises  were  given  that  she  should  be 
fitted  for  her  future  position  as  the  Emperor’s  wife  by  being 
brought  up  like  a  Spanish  lady,  under  the  personal  care  of 
her  mother.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  sent  Charles  an  emerald 
ring,  symbol  of  constancy,  and  her  “  assured  love.”  Charles 
replied  with  the  proper  messages,  and  then  a  few  months 
later  found  it  convenient  to  marry  a  Portuguese  princess. 
England  replied  with  negotiations  for  her  to  marry  James  IV 
of  Scotland,  and  later,  Francis  I,  the  dissolute  thirty-two- 
year-old  King  of  France.  Heaven  alone  knows  what  the 
precocious  child-mind  made  of  it  all;  but  it  must  have 
impressed  upon  her  for  life  the  importance  of  a  grand 
European  matrimonial  alliance. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Mary  was  sent  as  Princess  of  Wales  to 
keep  her  court  at  Ludlow,  and  administer  justice  on  the 
Welsh  border.  Her  establishment  numbered  over  three 
hundred,  amongst  them  many  persons  of  “  gravity  and  dis¬ 
tinction.”  Margaret  Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  was  her 
Lady  Governess.  Her  Chamberlain  was  John  Dudley, 
who  as  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  afterwards  to  try  to 
rob  her  of  the  throne.  Orders  from  the  King  in  Council 
provided  that  she  was  “  to  use  moderate  exercise  for  taking 
open-air  in  gardens,  sweet  and  wholesome  places,  and 
walks.”  Music,  Latin,  and  French  were  to  be  studied,  with 
the  proviso  “  that  the  same  be  not  too  much,  and  without 
fatigation  or  weariness.”  She  was  to  dance,  and  her  diet 
was  to  be  well-prepared  and  served,  “  with  comfortable, 
joyous,  and  merry  communication.”  Even  “  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  well-wearing  of  her  garments  and  apparel,” 
and  the  sweetness  and  cleanliness  of  her  chambers,  were 
matters  of  concern  to  the  Council.  It  makes  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  vivid  contrast  to  the  well-knowji--  account  .  of 
Elizabeth’s  childhood,  in  which  her  governess  points  out 
that  the  unfortunate  royal  infant  is  practically  destitute  of 
clothing ! 

Mary  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  before  the  troubles  of 
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her  mother’s  divorce  besfan  to  affect  Qk 

have  looked  back  to  her  childhood  as  the  n  always 

period  of  her  exigence.  NoZl  »  & 

security  she  was  always  the  Kinf’s  “  dea’res?  be J  K  f 

and  only  daughter.”  She  was^  allnwe^  !*  •  f 

erectly  in  the  pleasures  of  the  court  where  she^^*^'^^^^ 

masques  and  dances.  She  was  an  r  ?  ^PP^ared  in 

and  a  good  scholar— “  ripe  in  the  La^in 

was  twelve.  By  order  of  the  TCino-'^u^  tongue  before  she 

by  her  „™  CoZifS 

well-being  and  education.  Life  was  p3d7d 
pleasant,  safe.  Nothinp*  fnHI  i.  ^  appreciative 

realise  that  everything  in  thich  shTS^"*  !? 
fabric  of  her  existence  nuVhT.!-  S  believed,  the  very 
dangerous,  frightenr^  “S  a 

Elizabeth  engaged  in  a  tn«ir.  r™v^'  ■  ,  ^  fifteen  her  sister 
over  the  Lorf  AdZal  ''"7 

from  her  friends,  bullied  and  badvered  ilTZi 

where  a  single  slip  might  involve  h£  ■  daily  interviews 

Elizabeth  at  fifteen  had  won,  ^nd  b^f  ^ 

tuS  Ei?zateTl!i4''lthret^^^  ^7  fifteen.  hTefiad^ 

“¥fie  £st“2  ~ 

1528  and  1530  Mary  was  hardl^ever" 
parents.  But  she  wL  still  SLsTf  WaT^ 

1531  she  was  separated  from  hTr  ^530.  In 

were  forbidden.  Henry  had^started  i^f  ’ 
the  opposition  of  wife  and  daughter  ^and  a1ir^‘  to  overcome 
hved  until  January  1536  Marv  n7,/e  ^  although  Catherine 
The  methods  of  H^ry’s  attack  mother  again. 

Privy  Purse  expenses  re^al  hat 
spent  upon  her  in  one  year  iusT  a 
accustomed  to  lavish  upL  Aine  Bnf^ 

^532  he  sent  no  Christmi  presets  to  Cart'"- 

and  none  to  the  ladies  ,  Catherine  and  Marv 

the  Council  to  stTthZ  Z  r  !*■ 

f™?  Mary's  tide,  and  sentZZ’r'  P  *'’oh 
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been  formed  for  the  infant  EIiVaK^tt,  o,-,-  •  , 

and  SS  plSc^aS;: 

Heaven  but  by  trSes  »  °f 

itr?p:s:S'dr 

mined  te  bre^  what  he  calls  her  “  Spanish  ldde-^‘  Thm 

means  to  compass  her  death.  Poison  is  hinted 
not  even  allowed  writing  materials 
almost  destitute  of  clothel  There  is  nettv  “ 

She  is  not  allowed  to  be  served  wia  taeSTstK™™ 
chamber:  if  she  wants  food  she  must  eat 
table  with  the  ladies  attending  on  the  Prinrp 
Her  health  breaks  down.  cX^TiuTeS  f 
^e  Kmg  for  pet^sston  to  nurse  “  his  daughter  and*mnT 
“  T  ambassador, 

numlher  ^  .1“?'  '=“*  myself  to 

nurse  her,  that  I  will  put  her  in  my  own  bed  where  I  sleen 

and  will  watch  her  when  needfid  ”  p„.a  ^  s^eep, 

Mary  f„„ow  liSTo?'"  T  Wd^Tmt 

tncked  mto  the  ignominious  second  plff  Is  L;  W 
She  pushes  ahead,  therefore,  as  fast  as  she  can  ride^so  that 

Catherine'ofAragldtl  ^536, 

Bo&  atone  r«pSlelr  M%\  STeat.^S't' 

In  vain  after  Anne’s  death,  did  Mary  send  letter  after  kttS' 
^'^n^ble  and  supplicating  terms,  beggine 
to  see  her  father.  All  remained  unanswered;  until  eventu? 
ally  Cromwell,  rating  her  roundly  as  “  the  moS  obs“e 
all  things  considered,  that  ever  was  ” 
Shp  submission  that  Henry  demanded 

eS  M  tt  Supreme  Head 

would  “mterlv  7  .f  that  she 

authoritv  nnw^  refuse  the  Bishop  of  Rome’s  pretended 
authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction  within  this  realm  here- 
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tofore  usurped.”  Last  bitter  actnowled^ment-” 

marnage  heretofore  had  between  his  maiestv 

by  God's  law  and  man's  a7i„Sn„? 
and  unlawful.”  -‘ncestuous 

Her  mother  was  dead ;  and  her  cousin  the  Emperor  wJnr. 
regarded  as  her  only  adviser  and  proteSor  'recoil 
mended  her  to  yield.  Mary  signed.  So  honour  was  saS' 
fied,  and  Spanish  pride  ”  broken  at  last.  Marv  wa 
allowed  to  see  her  loving  parent  again,  and  a  modest  homf 
old  was  once  more  provided  for  her.  At  New  Year  sh^ 
received  handsome  presents  from  the  King,  Queen  TaJp 
Seymour,  and  minister  Cromwell.  For  the  rest  ofrtTr  - 

afo'nYS  “f  "be 

at  one  or  other  of  her  country  residences.  Her  davs^  bolv 
ever  were  not  yet  free  of  the  shadovwof  trSedv  and  y?. 
sonal  loss.  In  1540  her  old  tutor.  Dr.  Feathemtole  and?^' 
mothers  chaplain,  Abell,  were  both  burnt  at  the  stak^ 
refusing  to  subscribe  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  Worst  bit 
of  all  was  the  attainder  of  the  Pole  family  in  Tt. 

Countess  of  Sahsbury,  her  oldest  friend  and  guardimi  then 
Sn  ^  ^prisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  eldest 

his  relative  the  Marquess  5 
Exeter  both  descendants  of  Edward  IV  and  e?  c  ” 

SS‘^*ThS““h'  ‘be  4rone— were  beheaded  Som 
Send.  ‘  ““"“taoness  of  Exeter,  another  of  Mary's™  - “ 

beheaded  in  a  manner^^os,  uS^edlor 

for  £eSLde?ofS  fath’’’^™”^’  b""''’".  Mary's  life 

tato  the  =i“o°nht  srS'?  '’ii' 
STe'rt  irnf  “  qSSro?nl 

==l-'i£;S  “—IS 

Of  the  Chapel  to  p£^  a^interlSe  bef  ’ 

and  again  she  herself  bafe  !  °  now 

standsVdSer  to  it  virginals.'  She 

maier  for  his  daughter's  weddiSrie^ivSl^SsSifX" 
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brother  Edward  an  embroidered  coat :  Elizabeth  has  a 
pomander,  ^  brooch  and  pair  of  beads,  and  when  she  is 
seven  years  old  Mary  buys  her  five  yards  of  yellow  satin  to  be 

^  ^dward’s  christening  she  buvs  her- 

self  a  kirtle  of  cloth  of  silver.  A  few  days  later  shells  the 
chief  mourner  at  his  mother’s  funeral.  There  are  illnesses 
and  she  pays  forty  shillings  to  have  a  tooth  drawn.  She 
keeps  greyhounds :  and  someone  sends  her  a  parrot.  She  is 
lavish  with  gifts  of  jewellery  to  all  her  relatives,  friends,  and 
attendants,  and  receives  all  the  neighbourly  and  friendly 
presents  that  any  Tudor  lady  had  the  right  to  expect-offer- 
ings  of  strawberries  and  cream,  pheasants,  swL,  cheese, 
butter,  eps  and  bacon,  apples,  cakes,  puddings,  fish,  and 
pigs!  There  are  clocks  to  be  mended,  virginals  to  be 
repaired  alms  for  the  London  prisons,  or  for  the  poor  and 
the  purchase,  on  one  occasion,  when  she  was  to  appear  at 
court,  of  a  hundred  pearls  at  thirteen  and  fourpence 
apiece.  But  perhaps  the  two  most  interesting  things  about 
the  whole  manuscript  are  the  facts  that  Mary  herself 
corrected  her  accounts  throughout  in  her  own  h^d,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  her  father’s  bastardising  of  her  half-sister 
Mary  still  persists  in  describing  her  as  ‘‘  my  lady  Elizabeth’s 
grace. 

At  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  Mary,  though  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  his  legitimate  daughter,  was  left  heiress  of  England 
in  the  event  of  her  brother’s  death  without  issue.  Her  chief 
Roubles,  during  Edward’s  reign,  were  caused  by  the  Privy 
Council,  who  tried  to  demand  religious  conformity  and  to 
force  her  to  give  up  the  Mass.  When  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  other  members  visited  her  in  person  her  final  answer 
was,  B-ather  than  use  any  other  service  than  that  ordained 
during^  the  life  of  my  father,  I  will  lay  my  head  on  the 
block.  They  could  imprison  her  oificers,  but  “  if  ye  leave 
your  new  comptroller  within  my  gates,  out  of  them  I  go 
forthwith,  for  we  twain  will  not  abide  in  the  same  house  ” 
In  no  way  intimidated,  her  parting  thrust  was  a  complaint 
that,  since  they  had  robbed  her  of  her  comptroller,  she  had 
been  forced  to  do  her  own  accounts :  “  Have  I  learned  how 
maity  loaves  of  bread  be  made  of  a  bushel  of  wheat?  I  wis 
my  father  and  mother  never  brought  me  up  to  brewing  and 
^ng;^  and  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  a-weary  of  mine 
omce .  Nor  were  persuasion  and  menace  any  more  effec¬ 
tive  under  the  Northumberland  regime.  Mary  simply 
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ipored  the  Council  and  wrote  to  the  Kina-  remmri-  ,  • 
tiiat  in  their  last  argument  upon  the  subiec^  sIip  l! 
him  “  to  take  her  life  ”  rathe?  tLn  deny  her  Si  A 
the  religion  in  which  she  had  been  brought  A  f 

shall  be  more  welcome  than  life  with  a  troubleH 

the  co„dusi„„  of  her  complete  rStelorrm”''" 

In  July  1553  Edward  died,  and  Northumberland  1  • 
bid  for  power  by  forcina  Pro,, his 

daughte^o-law,  to 

London  by  a  forged  message  from  her  already  d  A 

refuge  ,o  her  own  hoL  of  SeSgrafi  W  /.f1 
Which  she  wrote  in  spirited  terms  to  ?he  A  ^ 

general  amnesty  if  the7pSai  f 

reply  told  her  in  rouSTermriarshe  S/,  't  ^h'ir 

advised  her  to  submit.  And  then  Mary  to?k??!Sf 
as  It  was  venturesome.  She  had  no  ,7  ^ 

h“ej 

proclaimed  hirse  f  Queen  A  standard,  and 

Mary  announced  to  h^r  subiects'''"^^^  resourceful, 

the  realm,  nor  intendeth  to  d i  J  ’•  ="ot  fled 

It  was  a  characS^fe 

responded,  rallying-  to  the  snnn  ^^sture,  and  the  nation 
Council  p;oclaS  mS;  The 

umberland,  who  was  Jrested  i  North- 

August  2  iKcq  she  entf rod  T  traitor.  Finally  on 

restored  A  th^Wo^bTAe  n 
of  the  English  peopl?'  ^  and  affection 

an  extremely  interesting  ^^couS^ofth^^'  ^^''^^“ent 

made  upon  her  contenfporaries  T  impression  Mary 
of  short  stature,  well  made  tin’n  ^PPoarance  she  was 
Rtely  prettv  ’’  Tfipi  u  ^  s-nd  delicate,  and  moder 

livel^Sh.  tanSrelScr?*''"*  “ 

wherever  she  turns  them  FT  and  even  fear, 

that  of  a  man.”  He  considered  K  is  deep,  almost  like 

humility  and  patience  butS^flv^i,  endowed  with  great 

and  resolute;  having  during  ,he  wSl're‘'ifTeriC; 


Mary  i 

<°  me™  of 

defence  of  her  relimon  ”  Her  n-uf  staunch  in  the 

add  the  simpler  and  more  f 

us  as  a  careful  but  generous  worn  a  her  to 

charitable.  generous  woman,  kind,  hospitable,  and 

caS"  oTe  ‘ttol7‘ ISod’chf*!'''"' '''''  ’>>'  she 

poor  peopled  chfldre,  „te '^“eSd^  <'»f. 

expense.  Most  significant  u  ,  Queens 

visiting  poor  men’s  housefin  d  -  habit  of 

conditions  of  their  lives,  and  t^^ee  herself  the 

victmused  by  officials  actina  in  +i  ^  ^h^Y  were  not 
Jane  Dormer,  one  of  her  Ladles  of  the  Queen, 

account  of  these  expeditions :  bedchamber,  gives  an 

or'te  of  hi  MesJheJ?  t,“  -'“'f  «* 

'o  riisiifTe  sij 

pr^ro„”o '  Qm=«’3  carn“g?  Sd 

fa  Wharacto  “a  « idierent 

4race  and 

Sd'tow  r  a'l*-  *“  “m  Lord, “L  such 

daughter  ^f  SSoJclSe 

iem  fi  *at  witnesses  for  the  sub¬ 

ject  were  first  allowed  to  be  heard  in  cases  brought  by  ?he 
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Crown  ;  and  her  charge  to  her  judges  admonished  them  "  to 
sit  as  indifferent  judges^  between  me  and  my  people  ”  and 
to  administer  justice  “  without  respect  of  persons.”  ’ 

Like  her  sister  Elizabeth  Mary  had  courage,  both  moral 
and  physical.  She  could  keep  a  cool  head  in  an  emergency 
conduct  during  Northumberland’s  rebellion 
When  Wyatt’s  mob  had  almost  reached  the  palace  doors  she 
was  the  one  undaunted  figure  amidst  the  chaos  of  alarmed 
and  despairing  attendants;  and  her  long  speech  to 
citizens  at  the  Guildhall,  exhorting  them  to  stand  firm 
agmnst  the  rebels,  was  a_  magnificently  spirited  outburst: 

am  come  unto  you  in  mine  own  person.  .  .  .  Now* 
mving  subjects,  what  I  am  you  right  well  know.  I  am  your 

“  ^  Tudor,  as  was  the  conclusion. 

As  good  and  faithful  subjects  pluck  up  your  hearts,  and  like 
tme  me»  stand  fast  with  your  lawful  prince  against  these 
rebels.  .  .  Assure  you  that  I  fear  them  nothing  at  all  ” 
bhe  has-been  described  by  a  modern  historian  as  a 
monarch  who  for  the  wrongs  done  to  her  personally 
showed  almost  unexampled  clemency.”  To  traitors  she  was 

Henry  or  Elizabeth.  Only  three 
conspirators  were  put  to  death 
and  Aen  only  when  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Q.ueen.  Where  Henry  executed  hundreds  of  the  rebels 

Ehzabeth  some 

eight  hundred  after  the  rebellion  of  the  Northern  Earls 
one  hundred  suffered  under  Mary  for 

1  ™  unexampled  sewrity 

wth  which  the  laws  against  heresy  were  applied  during  the 
Manan  persecution,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  amSJ 

prepared  to  conform— an  oppor- 

pri?on^'rf  Iw  “  '““y  “•»  as  Queen  all  State 

prisoners  of  the  two  previous  reigns  then  in  the  Tower— 

Cathohc  ^d  Protestant  ahke— were  released  by  Mary  in 

per^n,  who_  embraced  them  with  tears  in  her  eyL  tJ  all 

Like  ISiz^bith^^  possessions  were  at  once  restored. 

rewmSd  J?r*i  ^‘"‘"“sion  Mary  remembered  and 

fSIun^ ^  Unfit?  her  mis- 

lortunes.  ^  Unhke  in  so  many  ways,  Mary  and  Eliza betfi 

could  both  give  and  win  unfaltering  personal  loyalty.  bS 
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there  were  other  loyalties,  however,  in  Mary’s  heart — debts 
to  the  past,  ^ which  were  to  prove  her  undoing.  Circum¬ 
stances,  and  her  own  nature,  made  Elizabeth  look  forward 
to  the  future ;  and  by  the  time  she  came  to  the  throne  she  had 
had  her  sister’s  reign  in  which  to  learn  something  of  the 
strength  of  English  national  feeling.  Mary  came  to  the 
throne  weary  and  prematurely  aged.  Inevitably  she  looked 
back,  and  saw  in  the  past,  in  the  days  of  her  own  childhood 
and  youth,  the  picture  of  security  and  happiness,  when  her 
first  duty  as  a  woman  was  to  be  a  devout  daughter  of  the 
Church,  and  the  first  duty  of  a  princess  a  dynastic  marriage. 
Hence  the  twofold  mistake  which  foiled  so  much  promise, 
and  made  her  reign  a  failure — her  concentration  upon  the 
spiritual  rather  than  the  national  welfare  of  her  people,  and 
her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  son  to  the  Emperor. 

Tudor  obstinacy  and  Spanish  inflexibility  had  produced  in 
Mary  a  mind  altogether  too  rigid,  too  direct  and  unsubtle, 
for  the  difficult  time  of  transition  into  which  she  was  born. 
That  she  must  marry  was  as  obvious  to  her  as  to  her  male 
advisers.  When  they  urged  her  to  choose  an  English 
husband,  however,  not  only  was  she  faced  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  eligible  candidate,  but  the  whole  past  rose  up 
to  tell  her  that  princes  matched  with  princes,  realm  with 
realm.  She  turned  for  advice  to  the  Emperor,  who  offered 
his  son.  Her  Spanish  blood,  her  feeling  for  her  mother  and 
her  mother’s  family,  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  the  Emperor, 
friend  and  protector  of  her  distressed  youth — these,  and  a 
handsome  picture,  caught  her  heart  for  Philip  of  Spain. 
Her  English  subjects  had  loved  and  revered  her  Spanish 
mother.  National  independence,  the  succession,  questions 
of  regency — every  conceivable  point  was  guarded  for  the 
English  interest  in  her  marriage  treaty.  Philip  did  his  con¬ 
scientious  best  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  England.  How 
was  Mary  to  understand  her  subjects’  hatred,  or  to  realise 
that  even  if  Philip’s  credentials  had  included  a  passport  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  they  would  have  been  utterly  use¬ 
less  without  an  English  birth-certificate?  Insular  feeling, 
jealousy  of  Spain’s  trading  monopoly  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  belief  that  Spain  beyond  all  other  European 
countries^  was  identified  with  the  Papacy,  rendered  what¬ 
ever  he  did  suspect.  It  made  no  difference  that  during  part 
of  the  reign  Philip  was  at  war  with  the  Pope.  The  aliti- 
Spanish  feeling  that,  within  a  week  of  the  signing  of  the 
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mairiage  treaty,  had  declared  itself  in  Wyatt’s  rebellinn 

grew  steadily  in  intensity.  And  as  Mary’s  devotion  to 
Fhihp  and  his  interests  became  more  and  more  apparent  sn 

her  own  unpopularity  came  almost  to  equal  his.  ’ 

It  was  the  same  with  her  religious  policy.  Brought  un  as 
she  had  been,  how  was  the  daughter  of  Catherine^  of 
Aragon  to  understand  that  these  illogical  English  who  con 
sidered  it  a  wicked  shame  and  scandal  that  her  good  mother 
should  be  divorced,  took  at  the  same  time  the  attitude  thai 
they  would  be  damned  if  any  Pope  of  Rome  was  going  to 
tell  the  King  of  England  he  could  not  divorce  his  wife  if  he 
wanted  to.  Mary  and  her  advisers  knew  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  was  ready  to  welcome  a  restoration  of 
the  religious  compromise  of  her  father’s  time.  To  them 
meant  that  the  people  as  a  whole  still  held  to  the  Catholic 
faiA,  and  to  Mary’s  limited,  logical,  and  devout  mind\ 
Catholic  was  zpso  facto  a  good  Catholic.  A  clear-cut  issue 
between  those  to  whom  Rome  meant  the  Holy  Father  and 
their  opponents  who  shouted  Scarlet  Woman,  she  could 
understand,  and  this  was  the  situation  with  which  she 
thought  she  was  dealing.  What  she  could  not  understand 
was  that  actually,  the  majority  of  her  subjects  were  neither 
good  Catholics  nor  good  Protestants,  but  simply  illoSS 
nghshmen,  who  nourished  a  conservative  affection  iox  the 
older  form  of  worslup,  at  the  same  time  as  they  regarded  the 
Pope  as  a  damned  foreigner,  of  whose  interfereLe  in  Englhh 
resentful  for  centuries.  ^ 

ac!  nnf  -  of  1555  Mary’s  reign  can  be  described 

both  ^ ^  constitutional  rights  of  the  subject  were 

oth  restored  and  protected ;  and  in  her  first  Parliament 
legislation  was  carried  through  which  should  have  made  h 
famous  in  popular  history.  All  the  new  treasons  created 

accession  of  Henry  VIII  were  abolished,  which  meant  a 

?  popular  mind,  however,  knows  only  two  out- 

standing  events-the  loss  of  Calais,  aAd  the  buminTfSe 
martyrs,  for  which  latter  it  holds  Mary  resDon 

Philip,  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  Cardinal  Pole 

bilw  iV  this  matter  of  ultimate  responsi- 
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assume  that  Mary,  as  a  ruler,  wielded  anything  approachm^ 
the  same  power  as  Henry  VIII  or  Elizabeth.  She  wal 
hmted  boto  by  her  own  character  and  by  circumstances. 
The  attitude  of  her  advisers  was  that  of  the  average  man  of 
the  Tudor  period  towards  the  idea  of  a  woman  ruler,  and 
needs  neither  description  nor  comment.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  monstrous  regiment  ”  of  Elizabeth  was  much 
helped,  psychologically,  by  the  fact  that  she  was  not  the  first 
queen-regnant.  In  the  matter  of  her  own  marriage  Mary’s 
wishes  overrode  those  of  her  Council  and  Parliament :  but  we 
know  that  in  various  other  matters  of  vital  importance  to  her 
their  wishes  overrode  the  Queen’s.  We  know,  for  example’ 
that  the  Royal  Supremacy  was  peculiarly  distasteful  to 
A'lEry,  nnd  tliut  she  did  her  utmost  to  h3,ve  it  rescinded  by 
her  first  Parliament— but  without  avail.  Perhaps  the  most 
definite  sign  of  the  control  of  Council  and  Parliament  how¬ 
ever,  IS  their  continued  refusal  to  crown  Phihp.  Relying  on 
her  love  and  devotion,  Philip  went  so  far  as  to  apply 
pressure  by  removing  his  suite  and  refusing  to  return  to 
England,  unless  Mary  could  persuade  Parliament  to  crown 
him.  But  not  all  the  grief  and  hurt  of  his  desertion  and  con¬ 
tinued  absence  could  teach  Mary  to  bully  like  her  father  or 
manage  like  her  sister,  and  Philip  was  never  crowned. 
Whether  or  not  she  wished  to  do  so,  Mary  ruled  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarch. 

Philip  and  the  Spanish  influence  have  been  absolved  by 
all  reasonable  historians  of  any  responsibility  for  the  burn¬ 
ings.  Contemporary  opinion  naturally  blamed  him;  but 
the  documents  show  that,  from  motives  of  policy,  dictated 
by  the  Eniperor  who  knew  something  of  the  English  tempera¬ 
ment,  Philip  and  the  ambassador  Renard  kept  aloof,  and 
even  urged  mildness  on  the  Council.  Cardinal  Pole  is 
generally  held  to  have  been  opposed  to  persecution,  by 
temperament  and  policy ;  and  however  much  weight  his 
views  carried  with  Mary  he  was  never  a  real  power  in  the 
land.  Bonner  was  not  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
therefore  not  one  of  the  originators  of  the  policy,  though 
more  of  the  executive  responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  sentences  seems  to  belong  to  him  than  to  anyone  else,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  rebuked  by  the 
Council  for  his  lack  of  zeal.  Gardiner  undoubtedly  believed 
that  the  persecution  would  efiectively  stamp  out  heresy  in  a 
short  time;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  died  in 
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November  1555,  and  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  burn  in,., 
were  carried  out  after  his  death.  The  idea  that  it  ah 
happened  simply  because  Mary  was  a  cruel  woman  whn 
really  enjoyed  shedding  blood  is,  of  course,  ridiculous  It  i. 
likely,  indeed,  that  death  itself  may  not  have  seemed'to  h^l 
a  very  big  Jimg,  or  very  terrible.  She  had  seen  the  friends 
of  her  youth  and  the  great  of  the  land,  innocent  and  guilt 
alike,  tread  the  bfoody  path  to  the  scaffold.  She  herselfhad 
faced  the  possibility  of  dying  for  her  faith ;  and  in  the  suS 
mgs  of  ber  mother,  and  of  friends  such  as  Margaret  Pole  it 
IS  possible  tliat  her  spirit  had  tasted  something  more  tote! 
than  death.  Nor  are  she  and  her  advisers  convicted  of  more 
savage  minds  than  their  contemporaries  because  they 
restored  a  penalty  that  had  been  enforced  throughout  tS 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Catholic  and  Protestant  1^0  s^I 

rfWy  Wlicable  to  cLes 

™  responsible  for  the  per¬ 

secution.  What  happened  was  that  a  Privy  Council  renre- 
sentative  of  the  statecraft  and  mentality  of  the  time’  found 
Parliament  a  body  of  representative 
Enghshmen  who  were  prepared  to  restore  to  the  statute 
book  the  act  de  haretico  comburendo.  This  gave  back  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  the  power  to  judge  heresy  that  had  been 

deSSLe7  mi,  T  cannot  be 

aetermined.  What  they  expected,  perhaps,  was  some 

the  ere?"^  “b-  ^  Preferably  clerical;  but  they  knew  that 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  bound  to  pronounce  sentence 
or  burning  in  every  case  declared  guilty.  ^  At  best  they  wem 
Ae  stupid  accessories  of  the  m"en  in  power  A?  w™ 

knd?^  legislation  to  secure  to  their  lay  owners  the 

lands  and  property  looted  from  the  Church,  to^colour  their 
reconciliation  ’’with  the  see  of  Rome  they  thS^rve  the 

of  fa[fo  ™eSnd  the^^^  over  men’s  consciences  in  matters 
in  k  as  a  their  action,  and  believing 

the  womS  X  "niT  ^  ‘Church,  stand! 

the  hSSsrtiiat  foil  of  responsibility  for 

rdioious  conwfetL^^^^T^^  ^luhnd 
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rather  than  religious  or  moral  rights,  functioning  through 
Council  ai^  Parliament,  sanctioned  the  whole  atrocious 
business.  Then,  faced  with  the  logical  results  of  its  action 
the  English  temperament  discovered  that  it  did  not  like 
what  It  had  asked  for.  Three  hundred  martyrs  in  less  than 
four  years  showed  the  nation  that  its  humanitarianism,  such 
as  It  was,  would  no  longer  permit  wholesale  execution. 
Nationalism  and  Protestantism  were  thrown  into  each  other’s 
arms,  Catholicism  and  cruelty  were  identified,  and  con¬ 
demned  together  as  foreign. 

Discontent  grew  apace,  and  men’s  hopes  began  to  turn 
towards  Elizabeth.  Fifteen-fifty-eight  began  with  the  loss  of 
Calais— a  loss  w^ch  Mary  felt  as  bitterly  as  did  the  English 
pride  of  her  subjects.  In  September  the  Emperor  <fied. 
Regmald  Pole  lay  sick  to  death  at  Westminster.  And 
Phihp  of  Spam  delayed  in  the  Netherlands,  sending  messages 
and  a  ring  to  his  dying  wife,  whom  he  did  not  intend  to  see 
a.gam.  Little  could  either  of  them  have  guessed  then  of  the 
significance  of  the  loss  of  Calais.  Neither  could  look  for- 
September  night,  just  thirty  years  later,  when 
Phihp  s  great  Armada  was  to  anchor  in  the  French  road¬ 
stead  and  harbour  of  Calais,  in  order  to  tranship  his  con¬ 
quering  army.  They  could  not  see  Drake’s  fire-ships,  and 
the  panic  and  destruction  wrought  amongst  the  Spanish 
galleons  prelude  to  the  destruction  of  the  world’s  mightiest 
&et,  and  the  freeing  of  England  at  last  from  the  menace  that 
had  been  Spam.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  now  that  the  loss  of 
Calais  marked  fitly  enough  the  end  of  the  old  order  which 
Jed  with  Mary.  The  future  of  England  did  not  lie  in 
Europe  and  European  alliances :  it  lay  in  the  New  World 
not  the  Old.  ’ 


Mary  died  on  November  1 7,  1558.  Her  will  directed  that 
the  body  of  her  mother  was  to  be  brought  from  Peterborough 
and  interred  beside  her  own.  Consistent  to  the  last,  she 
also  directed  that  she  herself  was  to  be  buried,  not  in  robes 
of  state  as  a  queen,  but  in  the  habit  of  a  religious  order, 
it  is^  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  personal  tragedy  of 
her  life.  The  Crown  brought  her  little  but  stern  duties, 
cares,  and  frustrated  hopes,  after  years  of  injustice,  humilia¬ 
tion,  suffering,  loss,  and  ill-health.  Even  the  passionately 
longed-for  moment,  when  she  and  her  kingdom  were 
received  back  into  the  Roman  communion,  was  rendered 
incomplete  by  the  nation’s  refusal  to  make  restitution  of  its 
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Church  spoils.  Her  marriage  was  a  tragedy  in  itself  Tf 
lost  her  the  trust  and  affection  of  her  people  and 
mitted  her  to  loving  with  all  the  strength  and  ’intensitJ°!'f 
her  nature  a  cold-hearted  would-be  dynast,  who  deseL^* 
her  when  she  was  a  disappointed  dying  woman.  Her  rn. 
tinned  delusion,  during  her  last  illnesses,  that  she  was  o-nJ 
to  bear  a  child,  the  Tudor  prince  who  should  mend  a^f 
was  the  final  bitterness ;  and  she  died  with  the  erim  lcr,A 
ledge  that  all  she  had  worked  for  had  failed,  of  would  b^ 
brought  to  nothing  by  her  successor. 

Mary  was  a  good  woman,  naturally  pitiful,  conscientious 
honest  in  word  and  deed,  and  the  one  passionately  devS 
member  of  her  family.  These  were  not  the  qualitiel  needed 
by  a  Renaissance  prince.  All  the  Tudors  have  a  number  of 
judicial  murders  stichng  on  their  hands,  but  Mary,  the  onlv 
one  of  them  who  executed  for  principle  and  not  for  ex 
pediency,  IS  popularly  singled  out  as  the  only  Tudor  tyrant 
A  failure  to  understand  that  national  feeling  and  the  desire 
or  national  unity  could  matter  more  than  religion  made  the 
blunders  of  her  reign  inevitable;  but  without  them  it  is 
probable  Aat  both  the  religious  compromise  and  the  national 

^uch  more  in 

r,  ■  ri  belonged  to  one  of  those  difficult 

periods  of  transition  between  the  old  order  of  things  and  the 
new,  when  only  genius  succeeds.  She  was  not? 

belonged  to  the  older  generation 
hat  had  come  to  its  maturity  under  Henry  VIII  For 

wa^sTo?^  of  joint-victim  of  the  hour  that 

the  TuL^r?'’  ^  appointed  for  the  last  and  greatest  of 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  fashion- 
able  enthusiasm  for  the  New  Learning  had  spread  from 
Italy  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps.  Its  more  eminent 
exponents  were  sought  for  by  princes  and  potentates  as 
passionately  as  a  rare  tulip  a  century  later.  The  aim  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  was  simple— to  introduce  men  to 
the  actual  works  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  instead  of 
to  their  commentators,  and  to  criticise  current  institutions  by 
the  light  of  these  works.  This  principle  came  to  be  applied 
not  only  to  the  works  of  profane  writers,  but  also  to  the 
u  the  religious  movement  known  as 

the  Reformation  grew  out  of  the  Hterary  renascence  which 
nad  preceded  it.  The  man  who  completely  embodied  the 
connection  between  the  two  movements  was  Erasmus,  who 
pervaded  Europe  almost  as  much  with  his  person  as  uuth 
his  writings. 

In  15 10  Erasmus  paid  his  second  visit  to  Cambridge, 
ug  atirner  was  an  obscure  but  promising  divinity 
student,  probably  in  his  twenty-third  year— the  date  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.  His  father,  a  yeoman,  whose  circum¬ 
stances,  owing  to  the  economic  tendencies  of  the  time,  were 
no  longer  as  easy  as  they  had  been  when  he  “  tilled  so  much 
as  kept  half  a  dozen  men  and  kept  hospitahty  for  his  poor 
neighbours,  had  incurred  the  censure  of  his  neighbours  for 
Ms  extravagance  in  sending  his  son  Hugh  to  the  University. 
Before  Erasmus^  had  left  Cambridge  the  young  student 
silenced  Me  crihcism  of  his  father’s  neighbours  by  his  elec- 
hon  to  a  fellowship  in  Clare  Hall,  even  before  proceeding  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor.  ® 

It  was  his  proficiency  in  the  traditional  learning  of  the 
^loolmen  which  had  gained  this  distinction  for  Hugh. 
Ihe  presence  of  Erasmus  at  Cambridge  affected  him  not  at 
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pf  the  religious  question  he  was  hardly  aware 
that  he  had  a  healthy  dislike  for  Lollard J,  natural 
young  man  who  was  pleased  to  relate  when  preihin^k  ?  ^ 
Edward  yi  how  he  “  buckled  his  father’s  harnSs  ?’ ^5°"" 
Hugh  senior  went  to  his  Hng’s  aid  against  the 
rebels,  and  in  another  sermon  urffed  the  sami-  f  ^°rnish 
Aat  the  justices  did  their  duty  in  cSyLg  tjjr? 

Acts  for  the  promotion  of  archery.  ^  VIII  s 

ab3“  “Sufal'Zg  ”1' a:;  rV”  S” 

was  as  dilxRent  to  teach  ^ 

shoot  as  to  teach  me  any  other  thfng. 

how  to  draw,  how  to  lav  mv  knri,,  •  ^  me 

an.  a  „b„_.^eH„d 

Cambridge  became 

pe  University  As  1  fotoe  t 

Latimer’s  zeal  as  a  defender  of  tradition 
and  he  continued  his  nmernra/ increased, 
academic  distinction  witfo^nf  through  the  degrees  of 
wth  heterodox  notions  until  infection 

ceremonial  oce  Jo“°  of “  anrin  An  **?' 

sixteen  pence  the  ennixr-i?  University  cross,  for 

AlthoSgriie  w2  sltrf  ^  to-day! 

attracted  the  attention  at  Latimer  already 

in  him  than  the  conventionarth^ol^^  of  men  who  saw  more 
have  launched  a  new  religious  h^^he  others  who 

tinguishing  himself  for  his  vofi  •  movement,  he  was  dis- 
which  he  was  to  be  a  prophet  the  movement  of 

adherents  of  the  German  d  meantime  the  secret 

yoking  in  nnmb.S^“TTerrhad  rc  '=«” 

““  ®„ey,  „foX  retaed'SToLSf 
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spiVkual  comfSurthrobsCT*^^^  of  rdTgion"™^^  ^ 
bekg^^  ^  exhausted  both  his  health  and  his  pocket,  he 

4  app”L?ed 

A  u  was  first  set  forth  by  Erasmus 

P-I  ^  reading  I  chanced  upon  this  sentence  of  St' 

•'?£  iff;  ?”'■  “”f«able  seSSf, f my 

rmbkced  hat  Chn?*’!”®'  ™  “> 

cmoracea  that  Ghnst  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  snv^ 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  the  chief  and  prinS  >  S 
one  sentence  did  so  exhilarate  my  heart*  heino- 

wounded  with,  the  guilt  of  my  ti^  and  W^aL 

tSZ-  ?  1  felt  a  marvelloi  So  ”t 

fon'oT  ■  ’  Iffttit"!  bones  leaped 

I  f  Bilney,”  as  Latimer  always  used  to  call  him  in 

brand  to  b.  pinched  from  Z  bS.g’:  He ZSto 

hfcZeZZ  “Ite  “L 2 

nis  contession._  He  confessed  how  he  had  found  comfort 
through  Ignoring  the  priests  and  reading  the  Bible  and 
asked  whether  Latimer  would  drive  him  back  to  the  remei“es 

ttif?  to  despair.  lSS  wa 

touched  by  his  sincerity  and  unassuming  manner  He  had 

always  thought  of  these  heretical  Scripture  s^dents  as 
npleasantly  conceited  young  men,  who  afiTected  to  despise 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  made  much  of  theS  oC 
feelings,  while  they  were  actuaUy  iU  at 
as  he  stnS^^  procured  a  New  Testament  for  himself,  and 
tronhipri  ]  ■  ri^  ’■  fears  as  had  occasionally 

‘Thav^  r  °^^tfe  were  dissipated 

].a!i  K  in  times  past,”  he  wrote  later,  “  that  if  I 

rial  ^  a  cowl,  I  would  not  have  been 

tiiSrfo^r  of  death,  and  I  have  been  minded  many 

dSrLed.”  ^  ^ 
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The  effect  of  his  conversation  with  Bilnev  did  not  o. 
any  violent  change  in  Latimer’s  manner  ^  hfe  T 
remained  a  priest  in  the  Church  in  which  he  was  ordainS^ 
understand  the  careers  not  only  of  Latimer  K  I 
of  the  kings  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI  at  wS 
Cranmer  and  his  fellow  reformers,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
mind  that  these  men  lived  before  western  Eurf^^  h 
r^ghly  divided  into  Catholics  anTprot«aSf 
period  between  the  fall  of  the  Byaantine  L  i 

of  the  Protestant  churches  the  Roman  OathSic  Chmeb  T 
stimhated  die  claim  to  be  the  Church  Un“  “S* 
out  these  two  or  three  centuries  there  were  men  and 
m  the  Church  who  consumed  their  lives  criticising-  nrarth-^” 
and  even  doctnnes  without  ever  thinking  of  questfoSint  h? 
supremacy.  A  citizen  of  the  Union  of  SouTSi.  v 
question  certain  imperial  institutions  while  at  Sies^m. 
maintaining  unimpaired  his  loyalty  to  he  emolr 
empire  shbuld  split  into  two  parts  AusLK  d  ? 
^rm_a  recognising  a  president  at  Cape  Town  Sie  o'ther 

would  M  a" 

prc^cmiuL  an.:  “t  &mt“ 

without  passing  throno-h  f  truths  from  another 

His  morS  earfestnesSaS  tS  ^P'^^tual  crisis  himseK 
emotion  had  been  kindled  profound  religious 

to  those  practicSwhkhte^'.f  himself  therkre 
ethical  te^hinrof  GosSf  1  the 

questions  of  CaAolic  dogma.  recondite 

penance,  which  ^  could  be^  “ore  iinportant  than  acts  of 
charity  Availed  mom  lhan  nd  ^cts  ot 

sr»;aiL%:?rero^;r/°“F“?'^ 

Widely  a.  Pcm«an.  S™ “'SiSS: 
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they  h^e  never  varied  in  attacking  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory.  This  has  been  the  first  doctrine  which  those  Andiclns 
who  call  the^elves  Catholic  have  attacked,  the  last  with 
which  they  have  been  reconciled.  And  yet  it  is  no  less 
marvellous  than  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  hell  or  of  a 
mi  lennium  w^ch  feature  so  prominently  in  many  Pro¬ 
testant  ConfesMons.  It  can  easily  be  supported  by  Scriptural 
texts  and  it  affords  comfort  to  those  who  feel  that,  vdthout 
any  further  purgation,  their  state  at  death  would  qualify 
them  for  hell  rather  than  for  heaven.  ^  ^ 

The  reason  is  a  practical  one.  Remission  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory  has  always  opened  the  richest  treasures  to  the 
Power  of  the  Keys._  The  force  of  the  appeal  does  credit  to 
the  heart  of  humanity.  It  is  to  reheve  or  shorten  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  dear  departed  that  most  of  the  money  for  masses 
has  been  given.  The  appeal  to  self-sacrifice  has  always  been 
more  potent  than  that  to  self-interest. 


It  was  not  long  before  complaints  about  Latimer’s  forth¬ 
right  sermons  were  made  to  his  diocesan.  West,  Bishop  of 
hly.  I  he  Bishop  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the  University 
Church  on  a  day  when  Latimer  was  due  to  preach  and 
entered  in  the  course  of  the  sermon.  When  the  Bishop  and 
his  retinue  were  seated,  Latimer  calmly  said:  “  A  new 
audience,  especially  of  suchrank,  deserves  a  new  theme.’’  He 
proceeded  to  preach  from  the  text  of  Hebrews  Christ  bein^ 
come,  a  High  Priest  of  good  things  to  come,”  and  enlarged 
upon  the  carelessness  of  pastors  whether  priests  or  bishops 
which  was  the  great  scandal  of  the  day.  West  sent  for 
Latimer,  and  sagaciously  thanked  him  for  an  excellent 
sermon,  adding,  “  If  you  will  do  one  thing  at  my  request,  I 
will  kneel  down  and  kiss  your  feet  for  the  good  admonition 
that  I  have  received  of  your  sermon.”  He  asked  that 
Latimer  should  preach^  in  that  place  one  sermon  against 
Martin  Luther.  To  this  Latimer  answered :  My  lord,  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  nor  are  we 
permitted  here  to  read  his  works.  .  .  .  Sure  I  am  that  I 
have  preached  before  you  this  day  no  man’s  doctrine,  but 
only  the  doctrine  of  God  out  of  the  Scriptures.  And  if 
Luther  do  none  otherwise,  there  needeth  no  confutation  of 
his  doctrine.” 


To  which  the  Bishop :  Well,  well,  Mr.  Latimer,  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  you  somewhat  smell  of  the  pan :  you  will  repent 
this  gear  one  day.” 
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The  Bishop  inhibited  Latimer  from  Drearhi'nn-  •  i 
dmcese,  but  Latimer,  taking  advantage  of  the^Rorr,*^^ 
administration,  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  his  friendT 
Barnes,  whose  monastery,  like  many  rdigious  house. 

exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  &  houses,  was 

At  the  same  time  Barnes  preached  a  heretiral 
Cambridp  in  which  he  attacked  Cardinal  Wolsey  sa^aT/” 
Brought  before  the  Cardinal,  Barnes  made  an  ahWt 
tation,  and  in  due  course  performed  on  Sun  da  v  rJ  /®can- 
ominous  ceremony  of  carrying  a  fae-p-ot  wa 1 

through  crowded^  streets  to  W  St  pS'' If 

that  he  was  more  charitably  haiSed^ATn  ^ 
TatWs'o  detestabi*” 

the  he«3  o^hhlarel?  ■SheacM.S'SB''  “ 

rsjTkS,--  ~  " 

fone^S,/*’ •'Y^e  rf'iT/  ’ 

very  much  harm  among  the  youth.’  you  do 

Your  grace  is  misinformed,  for  I  oup-bt  i 
some  more  knowledge  than  tn  K..  c  •  ? 

by  reason  that  I  hfvf  fi  5  •  ° of, 

ancient  doctors  of  the  Chn^^h  ™y  dme  both  the 
doctors.’  the  school- 

you  ^Doctor  Marshd/'^M 

prop™deda°q;.e,S,n"M”r“°‘’°““’  “  “■■• 

of  memo™  id  S  '^‘"S  fr»h  then 

two  doctors  had  been  an?wfp? 
what  helping  them  to  cite  rightly. 

answering  of  Sme?f5Sd^^‘ ready 

cCatiof  ? 

ugnt  that  he  had  been  some  light-headed 
5o5 
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fellow  that  never  studiprl  t  ^ 

tell  me  the  cause  why  the  BishoD  ofFW  Latimer, 
mislike  thy  preachines  •  tell  d°th 

with  theeVpon  aSmln"^^  ^ 

d«c„Jed  ,he  office  of  a  ZfZj 

diocese,  but  also  hath  fmmr!  ^  P^'each  in  his 

from  »g  io'Se  Urvts1;;.“““  “  ^ 

docWoMrewSdorcoTffiX?  '1>« 

saM  u„.„  him,  ■  Did" 

than  you  have  rehearsed?  ’  ^  ^‘■Jier  aoctrine 

‘‘  ‘  No,  surely,’  said  Latimer. 

R'oia'  '  Cardinal  said  unto  Mr.  Latimer  ‘  If  the 

ashop  of  Ely  cannot  abide  such  doctrine  as  you  hive 
here  repeated,  you  shall  have  my  licence  Znd  S 
preach  it  unto  his  beard,  let  him  say  what  he  will.’  ” 

On  the  next  holiday  Latimer  read  the  Cardinal’s  licence 
from  the  pulpit  in  Cambridge. 

This  remarkable  interview  so  r  r.+’ 

Church  in  England  iTma^be 
hfi^^  starting-point  of  the  Church  of  England.  Wolsev 
had  acted  as  an  enlightened  newspaper  magnate  mieht  do 
towards  an  editor  (the  Bishop)  who  had  mistakenly  sun- 

pressed  the  work  of  a  brilliant  contributor,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  his  employer.  ^  contrary 

^f  less  consciously,  Wolsey  was  nre- 
emmently  concerned  for  the  glory  of  hL  country.  He  wls 

r  emerging,  the 

sympath^rhaf^"^'  which  lit  the  subtle 

S  IdJh  ?tfe  surprising  course  of  the  inter- 

wnrVp  the  result  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  Latimer 

r?eM  ZZiT"  ■>‘■'’“'’“"5 

Latimer  made  generous  use  of  the  Cardinal’s  Hcence.  He 

s^rm?nTS  again  by  his  unorthodox 

sermons,  when  Henry  VIII’s  first  marriage  difficulty  became 
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acute.  After  processes  and  negotiations  which  had  1...  .i 
for  oyer  two  yep,  Pope  Clement  VII  had  finally  refu  3  ? 
acquiesce  in  the  view  that  the  King’s  marriage  to 
brother  s  widow  was  an  infringement  of  God’s  fuSaml^? 
law  which  no  ppal  dispensation  could  contravene  ’ 
Latimer  was  known  to  share  the  King’s  ooinfnn  j- 
the  vahdity  of  the  marriage,  on  which  doute  had 
some  years  before  by  the  French  ambassador.  The 
of  several  children  whom  Catherine  had  borne  only  t  e  t  d 
survived,  and  that  one  a  female,  suggested  ^thm  ^ 
marrying  Arthur’s  widow,  Henry  had  incurred  3  ’ 

Lewpus,_  “  They  shall  b^  childless  ’’  Tn  Ae  comXf/^ 

decided  by  a  fomnfoSeS^stem*  the  question  should  be 

atXd^iSrs 

Latimer  was  mSmoL^rpmach  befor?  tS  Sg  ‘^Th 

IS  no  record  of  this  sermnn  ■  •*  ^  ^  JVing.  There 

Hen;7  «oppe?L“■^,V“X":/W^^ 

familiarly  talk  ’’  with  him  Tof* 

toast  and  obtain  ttfroySoa^SiT''  *'  »PP«toiity 

murdering  her  own  child  ^  T  f  *  ^  convicted  of 

Meved  the  worn™  i™ce„PTa“  ?«;'>'  “  '“I' 
the  harvest  whm  ITlS..  '  died  during 

of  a  senuon  pShS  toS  theTd  tf  his  ?f'  kT' 

heSssTdrubS  i"  “ 

alone,  piep„ed  the  child  to"L"Sriar'^HS”h 
coming  home,  not  having  great  Inv^  Her  husbpd 
accused  her  of  the  murder^  great  love  towards  her, 
that  same  woman  was  d^sT  '  ’  j  mean  season 

at  CambSr  whnt  “  the  tower 

moridge,  whose  godfather  I  was.  But  all  that 
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time  I  hid  my  pardon,  and  told  her 
exhorting  her  to  confess  the  truth.” 


nothing  of  it,  only 


After  the  clhld  was  born,  the  woman,  still  ignorant  of  the 
pardon  which  Latimer  had  in  his  pocket,  asked  that  she 

should  be  purified  before  her  execution. 


Where  Master  Bilney  and  I  told  her  that  that  law 
was  made  unto  the  Jews,  and  not  unto  us;  neither  is 
purification  used  to  that  end,  that  it  should  cleanse 
fi-om  sin ;  but  rather  a  civil  and  pofitic  law,  made  for 
natural  honesty  sake.  ...  To  that  end  purification  is 
kept  and  used,  not  to  make  a  superstition  or  holiness 
01  It,  as  some  do ;  which  think  that  they  may  not  fetch 
neither  fire  nor  any  thing  in  that  house  where  there  is  a 

be  as  well  in  the  favour 
ot  (jrod  before  they  be  purified  as  after.” 


Were_  there  not  so  many  recorded  instances  of  Latimer’s 
generosity  and  human  sympathy,  this  story  might  convict 
him  of  callousness.  It  is  rather  an  example  of  a  moral 
toughness,  more  characteristic  of  that  age  than  of  our  own. 
i^d  we  are  left  with  the  impression  that  Latimer  withheld 
the  pardon,  not  only  because  he  wished  to  be  free  of  any 
doubt  of  the  woman’s  innocence,  but  also  because  he  wished 
to  establish  in  her  a  right  attitude  towards  moral  truth, 
xlis  remarks  on  purification  ceremonies,  so  reminiscent  of 
^ndu  customs  described  in  Mother  India^  illustrate  the 
drmng  force  which  governed  him  as  a  religious  reformer, 
tie  had  not,  after  spiritual  conflict,  achieved  any  new  vision 
ot  the  profundities  of  religious  truth.  Such  experience  had 
been  another’s ;  but  Bilney  had  imparted  to  him  something 
ot  a  spiritual  enlightenment  comparable  to  Luther’s,  and 
Bilney’s  experience  had  liberated  Latimer’s  rugged  moral 
common  sense  for  attacking  with  the  fervour  of  the  less 
poetic  prophets  of  Israel  the  abuses  and  superstitions  of  his 

It  was  not  long  before  Latimer  became  involved  in 
doctnnal  difficulties  with  the  authorities.  During  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  talented  but  somewhat  arbitrary  theo- 
lo^an  Henry  VIII,  few  ecclesiastics  who  held  views  at  all 
defimte,  avoided  altogether  doctrinal  conflict  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  another.  The  surprising  fact  is  that  so  few  Catholics 
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were  executed  as  traitors  for  refusing  to  take  the 
recognising  Henry  as  “sole  protector,  only  sovereio-n  lS 

...  of  the  English  Church  ”  while  so  few  others  went  to 

^ake  under  Henry’s  sometimes  very  savage  heresy  laws' 
The  explanation  lies  m  the  characteristically  English  reluT?’ 
ance  to  confer  or  to  incur  martyrdom.  Distrust  of  relio-ron: 
emotionalism  is  older  than  the  eighteenth  century,  when  ?h. 
word  enthusiast  was  so  effectively  used  by  Ane-lirJn 
dmnes  to  denote  their  distaste  and  suspicion  of  any  S 
fetation  of  personal  religious  experience.  In  the  earlv 
Church  prelates  used  their  influence  to  cool  the  ardour  nf 
Roman  maidens  ambitious  for  the  martyr’s  crown 
It  IS  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Latimer,  tynical 
Englishman,  even  to  the  Christian  name  with  its  suggSion 
of  Norman  gentle  blood  on  the  distaff  side,  should  have 
exerted  his  influence  to  dissuade  Bilney  from  payine-  th- 
extrenae  penalty  for  holding  heretical  views^  ^It^was 
Bilney  s  second  incarceration.  He  had  alreadv  kI 
arrested  once,  and  had  borne  his  faggot  and  spent  some 
weeks  in  a  condition  of  utter  dejection  ffter  an  igSofeS 
recantation.  Then,  determined  for  the  last  time  to  bear 
steadfast  witness,  he  left  his  weeping  friends  to  go  to  LondS 
saying,  ^  ®tist  needs  go  up  to  Jerusalem.”  ’ 

atimer  was  shattered  by  Bilney’s  death  at  the  stake 
Lie  preached  certain  sermons  which  the  authorities  could 
not  Ignore  and  he  had  some  very  active  enemies  o^Se 
episcopal  bench.  He  spent  some  weeks  in  pr'scn 
First  he  was  examined  before  Bishop  Stokesley  and  we 
have  his  own  account  how  he  detected  that  a  derlc  vUs 
idden  in  the  chimney  to  take  down  his  words :  “  ‘  I  nrav 
you,  Master  Latimer/  said  he  (Stokeslev)  ‘  4.  ^ 

very  ftick  „f  hearing.’  I  Sar'yeUri  SSl  I^as 

beUnd  the  H  ™  *be  chinuiey 

ucnina  me  ciotti  I  hey  had  appointed  one  there  to  xm-hi 

SM  frS'4m  "O*  that  I'shonid  not 

question  X,' J“bae  question,  a  very  subtle 
LSelnidiM  *  «h.ch  alway  hath  given  me  the 
deliv"  S  iO 

Twice  he  appeared  before  Convocation  On  the  firqt 
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dead,  invocation  of  saints,  pilgrimages,  celibacy,  the  seven 
sacraments.  Through  his  influence  at  Court,  especially 
with  Cromwell,  who  was  now  rising  into  power,  Wolsey 
having  fallen,  Latimer  was  required  to  subscribe  only  two 
articles,  approving  Lenten  fasts  and  that  the  crucifix  and 
images  of  saints  should  be  kept  in  churches  as  memorials. 
But  when  Latimer  had  signed  these  two  articles  the  reac¬ 
tionary  bishops  persuaded  their  colleagues  to  defer  his 
release,  and  eventually  to  insist  upon  his  signing  all  the 
articles.  This  he  did,  and  acknowledged  on  his  knees  that 
whereas  previously  he  had  confessed  only  to  committing 
errors  of  discretion,  he  now,  having  searched  his  acts  more 
deeply,  acknowledged  that  he  had  erred  also  in  doctrine. 

Not  long  after  this  humiliating  surrender  Latimer  went  to 
see  the  reformer  Bainham  who  had  been  flogged  at  the  Tree 
of  Troth  in  Sir  Thomas  More’s  garden,  and  had  been  racked 
in  the  Tower  until  he  was  almost  lame,  while  More  stood 
over  him.  Latimer  asked  Bainham  on  what  charges  he  had 
been  condemned.  Bainham  said  he  had  called  Thomas  a 
Becket  a  traitor.  “  That,”  said  Latimer,  is  no  cause  at  all 
worthy  for  a  man  to  take  his  death  upon.”  Whereupon 
Bainham  explained  that  he  had  also  spoken  against  purga¬ 
tory  and  the  sale  of  masses,  as  being  matters  on  which  he 
must  go  to  his  death  to  maintain  his  opinions. 

Marry,”  said  Latimer,  “  in  these  articles  your  con¬ 
science  may  be  so  stayed  that  you  may  seem  rather  to 
die  (think  you  ought  to  die)  in  the  defence  thereof,  than 
to  recant.  .  .  .  But  yet  beware  of  vain-glory ;  for  the 
devil  will  be  ready  now  to  infect  you  therewith,  when 
you  shall  come  into  the  multitude  of  the  people,” 

Bainham  went  to  the  stake,  and  Latimer  returned  to  his 
west  country  parish.  We  may  suppose  that  the  loss  of  his 
friend  spurred  him  to  greater  activity.  His  reforming 
sermons  roused  the  neighbourhood.  Bristol,  always  an 
excitable  city,  was  in  a  ferment.  The  Catholics  of  Bristol, 
Latimer  tells  us,  procured  “  certain  preachto  to  blatter 
against  him.”  One  of  these,  Hubbardin, 

‘‘  ordinarily  rode  in  a  long  gown  down  to  the  horse’s 
heels,  all  bedirtied  like  a  sloven,  as  though  he  were  a 
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,  His  sermons  consisted  of  talrc 
and  fables,  dialogues  and  dreams.  He  would  dance  S 

histrionical  gestures  in  the  pulni? 
At  which  he  was  once  so  violent,  stamping  so  much  thl; 

vAererfL  d'S” 

meantime  the  political  situation  had  changed.  Henry  w.! 
m  the  first  flush  of  his  second  marriage;  Latimer  wafn^ 
sonally  popular  with  Anne  Boleyn;  thf  King  was  bemniina 

Iriend  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  man  Henry  loved  most  in  S! 
hfe  had  resigned  the  Chancellorship  on  Ae  question  of  the 
Act  of  Supremacy.  In  1535  Latimer  was  bak  in  London 
More  was  awaiting  the  verdict  of  the  Commissioners  in  a 
garden  shed  at  Lambeth  when,  as  he  wrote  to  his  daughter 
he  had  a  glimpse  of  Latimer  walking  in  the  garden  wTch 
seveml  doctors  and  chaplains.  “And  verfISry  jTaw 

c  laughed,  and  took  one  or  twain  about  the  neck 

so  handsomely  that  if  they  had  been  women  I  Snfd  L, 
weened  he  had  been  waxen  wanton.’^  ’ 

comSrmed  bSo^°"T^*  Latimer  was 

mM  fifr  Cromwell’s  instru- 

^  ,  suppression  of  monasteries  in  his  diocese  •  hp 

the  oppression''o?Cro^“''n“^''^^^^  of  houses  against 

he  fni-^Pt  +  Cromwell  s  commissioners.  Neither  did 

was  more  peSaf  ‘in  '^th  him 

weU  “  I  am  in  n  fi,'  <•  ”  November  1537  he  writes  to  Crom- 

in  the  smS  of  mTbSXt‘r£f“''’’°^ 

Mistress  Statham,  which  sednJ  th  t  ^ 

effi  wS  ^  In  the  foUovving 

J  ne  tie  wrote,  God  prosper  you  with  good  remembrancf 
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of  Mistress  Statham’s  suit.”  What  the  suit  was  is  not 
known. 

About  the  time  of  Jane  Seymour’s  death  Latimer  visited 
London.  He  was  now  the  leading  preacher  of  the  day. 
And  when  he  preached  before  the  King  he  was  as  out¬ 
spoken  as  ever,  telling  him  that  the  lands  of  abbeys  should 
not  be  used  to  pasture  the  royal  stud.  The  disastrous 
affair  of  Henry’s  fourth  marriage  to  the  German  Protestant 
Princess  Anne,  the  marriage  which  was  to  be  the  crowning 
point  in  Cromwell’s  career,  but  which  terminated  in  the 
King’s  statement,  “  I  have  left  her  as  good  a  maid  as  I  found 
her,”  gravely  imperilled  the  cause  of  the  Reformers.  Crom¬ 
well  was  in  disgrace  and  the  King  was  under  the  influence  of 
Gardiner,  who  later  re-established  Catholicism  in  England 
under  Mary.  Cromwell  told  Latimer  that  it  was  the  King’s 
wish  that  Latimer  should  resign  his  bishopric.  Cromwell 
had  no  authority  for  his  statement.  Latimer  resigned,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  resignation  both  he  and  the  King  realised 
that  the  resignation  was  due  to  Cromwell’s  presumption. 
But  owing  to  the  pride  of  Henry  and  of  Latimer  the  resigna¬ 
tion  stood.  Latimer  never  again  had  a  diocese.  Cromwell 
was  kept  alive  to  write  a  letter  which  should  assist  Henry  in 
establishing  his  second  nullity,  the  grounds  this  time  being 
entirely  physical,  and  he  was  then  executed.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  impute  the  King’s  cynical  treatment  of 
Cromwell  to  his  resentment  at  the  wound  which  he  had 
suffered  in  his  personal  relations  with  Latimer. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  Latimer  disrobed  “  he  gave  a 
skip  on  the  floor  for  joy,  as  he  put  off  his  rochet.”  It  was 
certainly  easier  to  resign  his  office  than  to  remain  a  bishop 
under  Gardiner. 

Latimer  never  resumed  his  rochet.  After  an  uneasy 
period  during  Henry’s  fifth  marriage,  he  felt  that  danger  was 
behind  him  when  the  King  married  a  lady  who  had  once 
been  called  Latimer.  When  the  King  died,  Latimer 
became  the  preacher  both  of  the  people  and  of  the  new 
King.  It  is  to  the  four-hour  sermons  which  he  preached 
before  Edward  VI  that  we  are  indebted  to  so  many  of  the 
facts  of  his  life.  When  he  preached  in  churches  accessible 
to  the  public,  the  throng  was  so  great  that  the  woodwork 
suffered,  as  we  know  from  certain  quaint  accounts  for  repair¬ 
ing  damages  to  pews  after  Latimer’s  sermons. 

The  accession  of  the  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  left 
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the  way  perfectly  clear  for  Latimer  without  vain  n-i 
follow  “  Bilney,  little  Bilney,  that  blessed  martyr 
as  he  had  used  to  speak  of  him  during  the  reie/of  f? 

VI.  He  did  so  with  commendable  fortitud? 
more  fortunate  than  his  fellow  heretic,  Dr.  Ridlev  T? 
ladies  used  to  supply  gunpowder  to  speed  the  end^’a^  ^ 
the  war  they  gave  cigarettes  to  German  captives 

had  barely  uttered  the  words,  “  Be  of  good  comfort  Sf 

Ridley,  and  play  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  liJht  suS 
candle,  by  God  s  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shafl  nci.^  V 

^  Dr exploded. 

Jjr,  Ridley  s  powder  was  damp. 
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WHEIS  Thomas  Cranmer,  m  the  late  autumn  of  ir^so 
was  summoned  by  Henry  to  attend  him  at  Green- 
wicti,  he  was  already  in  his  forty-first  year,  and  a  man  of 
no  particular  note,  except  in  University  circles.  His  was  a 
time  when  men  reached  maturity  of  mind  and  character 
very  often  before  they  were  out  of  the  twenties ;  and  this 
slow  development  of  Granmer  gives  us  certain  indications 
of  Ms_  nature.  He  was,  we  may  safely  conclude,  an  un¬ 
ambitious  man,  and  he  came  of  an  unambitious  family 
he  was  also  a  man  who  was  slow,  in  his  earher  years,  to 
take  up  with  new  ideas,  and  the  rapidity  with  which,  after 
he  had  become  Archbishop,  he  changed  his  opinions,  argues 
in  his  temperament  a  kind  of  delayed  intellectual  adoles¬ 
cence.  It  is  true  that  he  stated  in  a  famous  discourse  in 
1534  that  he  had  for  many  years  prayed  against  the  power 
oi  the  Pope  in  this  country;  but  a  national  anti-Papahsm 
was  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  Engfish  CathoHcism, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  the  century  of  the  anti¬ 
ropes,  nem  ar^e  no  more  than  a  pious  impatience  at  the 
rickery  of  Italian  politicians  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
Papal  Court.  Cranmer,  who  all  his  life  was  a  tolerant 
man  this  is  admitted  both  by  friends  and  enemies — ^was 
also  an  easy  one.  I  think  this  is  shown  clearly  enough  by 
the  story  of  his  two  marriages.  Ralph  Morice,  in  his  brief 
memorial  of  his  master’s  life — ^he  was  Cranmer’s  secretary — 
^eaks  of  them  in  almost  identical  terms.  As  soon  as 
Granmer  had  proceeded  to  his  master  of  arts  degree  “it 
marye  a  wif,”  who  died  a  year  after  in 
cnild-birth.  When  in  1532  Cranmer  was  sent  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  Emperor  and  was  staying  in  Nuremberg, 
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“  being  by  this  meanes  both  well 
enterteynid  emongs  lernyd  men  theS 
chaunce  to  mary  a  kyniswoman  of  one  ;,f\V 
his  laste  wif,  whome  he  secretlie  semf  f 
Englande  within  one  yeer  of  his  placing  in  his  d^Sdty?' 

SiSi 

we  consider  his  character^as  i’t  develons  If 

conclude  that  the  young  graduate  ’  f  ®hall 

of  pitiful  affection!  ratfief  thS  oSw 

middle-aged  man  of  forty-three  was^aro-  J 

which  was  inconvenient  and  illeeal  ^  matcli 

Cranmer  had  been  for  many  Thomas 

Nothing  in  his  history,  nothing  m  what  ^  ®  °'’ders. 

few  permanent  convictions  abo5t  the  kwsTf  5 

State,  would  lead  us  to  believe  thaf  h/v  °^J^hurch  and 

kindness  were  vehemently  appealed 

prejudices  of  his  royal  usiSsty  *»' 

I  have  stressed  these  fart--!  in  n  ®ocond  marriage, 
believe  they  give  us  farmAr/^ti.  ^^nmcr  s  life,  because  I 
and  his  subsfquentl!  flSd  Jhe^oll^''  f'^.^^lly  unenquiring 
his  character.  Cralerha^SS 
to  persecute— his  Protestant  u  °  hated 

Catholics  to  him  complained  bitterk'''f°fiv^!^*^^  obstinate 
to  say  No ''  when  his  hinr^nA  ^  ^  he  hated 

"Yes.”  It  is  far  too  stopte  fs3uC”o?‘r  "■  ’“>■ 
Henry  to  picture  Cranmer  as  °hhis  success  with 

Harry  chose  because  he  could  d^  whom  King 

Though  Crauntcr  4  alwa«  tTly!" 
ments  m  favour  of  the  divinJnVh  t  c  w  ^  scriptural  argu- 
certmnly  was  sincere  in  producmir  though  he 

weighed  far  more  with  hhn  was  arguments,  what 

the  fascination  he  exercised  a  ^  fascination  he  felt  for, 
-^ter  all,  Henry  was  Elizabeth^^  f  ^orbulent  monarch, 
cise  when  he  would  the  same  arroga^TT  d”^  exer- 

was  so  unscrupulously  used  h^r  ^**^taction  that 

was,  in  a  sensefsofter  th^FJ-  Henry 

ho  "lot.  the  Ki™  had  ma3v  S’’'*- 
he  had  few  me/whom  he  rotdd ’a'tT’'  hut 

Something  was  growing  in  S  w  v  ^  love. 

growing  in  him  which  repelled  the  finer 
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If  trusted 

the  affection  which  his  own  natufe  rous?d°tn  n^Tv  dl 
who  met  him,  and  the  trust  which  springs  from  love  ^  hI 

became  the  mans  friend  as  well  as  the  King’s  servant 

There  was  no  man  to  wfi^Tv,  s  servant. 

allowed  to  approach  him  with  greaterXeSST 
we  must  not  forget,  pled  wirS:^^ t  ^Te 
Mary  Tudor,  and  tried  his  best  to  help  Fishe7an?Mo  ^ 

dWed  Li  loTelaSr 

speaking  comfortably  to  him  S"ed  hiTt.  • 

token  that  he  put  his  trust  in  Gocf  t^lghTsu^  cS' 

according  as  he  had  advised  him;  and  thereS  tb?\-  ’ 

E' d‘^ard°? 

personal  relationships  than  one  mav  thinlr  an-ir  i  ^  ? 

or  ^cWasdc’s  shold  be.  Ela^  i 

solace  and  a  source  of  ioy  to  him— tbn„o-T^  j  u-  “ 

some  awkward  circunJstLces  Id^Zf  Sral^LrT 
sistencies— became  in  the  end  the  faggots  and  thf-  i  ^ 
his  burning  and,  worse  than  that,  the  foul  smoke  S"the 
hame  which  he  so  gloriously  burnt  away  in  his  martyrdom 
Loving  the  poor  young  Edward  as  he  did  4  ££r-^‘ 

Lis  beard  to  grow— he  could 

?eructi4"btv?d"‘  of  4tracS4  and 

aestruction,  buoyed  up  and  heartened  by  his  behef  in  tbp 

divine  right  of  royalty.  And  then  comef  Ma:;  Ma^ 
Sr,  b’  had  helped  to  bStar^? 

^  f  found  any 

u •  *  *  secular  power  of  Spain;  Mary  who 

bathed  Ms  name  and  his  deeds  and  his  apostasw  For 
months  Cranmer  strove  to  remain  faith&l  to  Hs  one  con- 
ant  doctnne  (outside  the  beliefs  common  to  all  Christians 
Papist  or  Protestant),  the  divine  right  of  princ?  S 
struggle  was  dreadful-and  for  a  brief  time  ft  loSed  afff 

sdenc“r  arr'r Lri  con¬ 
science,  that  he  would  go  the  way  of  buUy  Northumberland, 
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and  renounce  all  which  he  had  advocated  at  snrti  a 
cost-and  it  is  to  Cranmer’s  immoral 
^d  he  could  not  swear  obedience  to  the  idol  he  ha^ 
p  renounced  by  what  sudden  illumiStit  sh^j^  ^P' 
know  the  right  of  princes  to  dictate  to  their  neon  T®" 
they  should  worship  God.  In  his  martyrXm^anS  w 
final  perseverance  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestam  can^ 

If  Cranmer  had  kept  to  the  repudiation  of  tiJo  ^^joice. 
would  have  died  obedient  to  an  oSnS,  wV  he 

merely  to  Catholicism  or  Protestantism  W  ? 

Christian  doctrine.  He  wo3?havnied  n.  f 
supremacy  of  the  God-State,  that  ancient 
which  the  Tempter  assumed  when  he  swept  Tesufc^?'^®®® 
the  holy  city  and  set  Him  on  the  pinnacS  £ 

II 

La^™re;Sr'’,‘X“  He  ‘^^Vataaon  of  Oar 

^0  lived  at  a  small  hamlet,  Aslacto^in  wSlwf 

The  family  was  modest  enough  •  thoup-h  in  Tnri 

nch  in  opportunity  for  jumped-up  Si 

new  nobility  a  fine  appetite  ?n  3  f  the 

and  Cranmer  in  later^Te  was  pkased  to  a?guTt'£t‘ 

destined  for  scholarship  and  the  Cli?^7 

Cambridge.  ThouS  k  was  tL  n  proceeded  to 

was  also  the  Cambridge  of  Erasmus"  who?  h 

room  at  Queen’s,  was  envatS  ?l-  tower- 

New  Testament.  Cranmer ^as  a  ^tlition  of  the  Greek 

it  was  as  a  theologian  he  became^!?'^“  theology,  and 

of  Jesus  College,  a  new  and  f 

and  with  the  endowments  of  a  r  |^“’^‘^^tion  on  the  site 

For  a  time  the  f 

career  was  broken  by  his  marria  °  ranmer’s  academical 

college  took  t  S?  idl,™  “'■r'''’' 

academical  distinction  that  evidence  of  his 

to  Wolsey’s  great  ^ 

utterlie  refused.”  I  think??s  offer  which  “  he 

^ght  have  changed  the  course  of  ^  position  which 

be  ascribed  to  his^sense  of  gratitoL^  ?? ' 
ead  him  into  such  difficult  a£  7*  fo 

C^aloed.  and. 
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of  a  fellow  of  that  period.  Morice  says  that  he  beean 

to  read  the  works  of  the  new  men— Erasmus  and  Luther 
especially-who  were  seeHng  to  reform  the  Church.  l£w 
far  he  sympathised  with  any  of  the  new  doctrine  is  un^Z 
tain-for  we  cannot  rely  too  much  on  his  own  later  reSlec- 
tions  of  his  youthful  convictions;  but  that  he  was  of  the 
party  of  reform,  so  far  as  Church  discipline  was  concern^ 
^  certain  Cranmer  had  all  the  schokr’s  impatiencT  all 
the  honest  and  unambitious  man’s  detestation^of  careless¬ 
ness,  Ignorance,  and_  incompetence. 

It  was  by  an  accident  that  he  came  into  the  confused 
business  of  the  divorce.  He  was  at  Waltham,  in  thriiSe 
of  one  Cressy,  with  two  pupils,  Cressy’s  son  .  They  had 

iameThI  To  Waltham^  To 

came  the  &ng.  and  with  him  were  Stephen  Gardiner 

afterw^ds  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Edward  Fox  after’ 
wards  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The;  were  also  lodged  at 
Cressy  s .  they  were  all  Cambridge  men,  and  their  familiar 
talk  w^  how  to  nd  Henry  of  Catherine.  Cranmer  was 
^ked  for  his  opinion  He  pleaded  his  ignorance  of  caZ 
law 5  but  suggested  that  the  King  had  better  aDDeal  to  the- 
umvcsWes  of  Euro^.  The  4gcstion  iSdXn  Lt 
before,  but  Henry,  about  whose  conscience  the  only  certain 
feet  IS  that  It  always  counseUed  dilatoriness,  had  not  acted 
Why  he  acted  now  we  do  not  know.  Possibly  Gardiner  his 
secretary,  had  felt  (>anmer’s  charm,  and  conveyed  an’im- 

fa?aTA?'*  Anyhow,  a  few  months  later  the 

fetal  meeting  at  Greenwich  took  place,  and  Cranmer  became 
me  Jving  s  man. 

At  difficulty  in  reconciling 

ffie  clairiK  of  Church  and  king,  his  doubts  vanished  at  his 
&st  contact  with  King  Harry.  His  position  then  and 
%oughout  the  rest  of  his  life  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
epigram  of  a  Roman  Catholic  poet  of  the  next  century; 


“  All  we  have  is  God's  and yet 
Cmar  challenges  a  debt; 

JV or  hath  God  a  thinner  share 
Whatever  Caesar's  payments  are : 
All  IS  God's^  and  yet  'tis  true 
All  we  have  is  Cesar's  too. 

All  is  Ctesar's:  and  what  odds 
So  long  as  Cmafs  self  is  God's  ?  " 
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There  IS  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cranmer  was  in  tu 
least  dishonest  in  his  belief  that  Henry’s  marriaae  wiS  w 
brother  s  widow  was  invalid ;  and  if  he  had  anv  ^ 
about  the  wisdom  or  the  propriety  of  the  pronosed 
with  Anne  Bullen,  they  disappeared  when  he  erew  tr, 
and  to  love  that  determined  lady.  Nor  does  it  m^^*^ 
whether  in  1532  Cranmer  was  made  Archbishop  of  C^meJ- 
ury  in  order  to  pronounce  the  King’s  divorce  or  bpr-a 
Henry  was  sure  that  he  would  do  s?.  CrZmer’  olT 
was  well  known;  and  he  would  shrink,  not  from  expresS 
,  but  from  a  position  of  authority  which  was  certain 
troublesome  and  dangerous,  and  which  would  prevent  him 

rnlTrimn^-l  recognition  ofhS  ownreceS 

matrimomal  error.  What  is  certain  is  his  feelinv  fnr  A  ‘ 
whelher  or  no  he  were  her  chaplain,  hfrlSlr"! 
her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  Kind’s — but  his  love  for 
must  yield  if  she  were  faithless  to  Henry  When  she 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charges\hich  led  herT 
her  death,  Cranmer  wrote  to  the  King,  May  3,  1536 ;  ^  ‘ 

am  m  such  a  perplexity,  that  my  mind  is  clear 

f  ^  "w  ?  ^  opinion  in  woman  than 

had  in  her,  which  maketh  me  to  think  that  she  should 

I  think  your  highness 

AtITe  Cranmer  bitterly  because  after 

aJd  he  ee  the  responsibilities  of  the  Pop? 

sMcsrs'o 4  s 

Granmer’s  theory  of  the  Kino-  ^  t  i 

3.ny  man  can  sav  wficit  ^  think  I  or 

Anne,  when  he  drew  f  nature  of  his  interview  with 

beeT  ome  impedWnrr  confession  that  there  had 

e  impediment  to  her  marriage  with  the  King.  AU 
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we  know  is  that  the  cause  was  “  not  yet  set  down  otherwise 
than  that  they  were  declared  true,  and  lawful  impediments 
of  marriage.  .^ne  s  admission  was  made,  not  to  a  con¬ 
fessor,  but  to  a  judge ;  and  if  we  think  it  unfortunate  that 
a  man  should  act  as  judge  in  a  case  which  so  nearly  con¬ 
cerned  him  and  on  one  who  had  befriended  him,  Cranmer 
IS  not  the  first  man  to  be  thrust  into  such  a  position. 

Cranmer  was  not  unassailed.  Slow  as  he  had  been  in 
working  for  the  ^formation,  he  was  inconveniently  rapid 
^  position  of  responsibility.  Tolerant 
Aough  he  coidd  be  to  individuals,  his  language  about  the 
Pope  and  the  Papacy  has  all  the  extravagances  and  virulent 
excess  of  the  day.  Here,  he  had  Henry  with  him-  but 
except  on  the  question  of  the  Papal  authoritv,  Henry 
remmned  a  moderate  Catholic— true  he  plundered  the 
religious  houses,  and,  under  Anne  BuUen’s  influence,  was 
lement  to  certain  reforms  on  minor  matters  of  devotion  but 
other  Catholic  sovereigns,  before  and  since,  have  gone  as 
iar  as  Henry.  Cranmer  wished  to  go  much  farther.  Already 
obsessed  by  the  vision  of  the  Papal  power  as  Anti-Christ  he 
dreamed,  before  Henry’s  death,  of  a  Church  purged  from  all 
the  business  of  Babylon.  It  is  hardest  to  forgive  his  whole¬ 
hearted  assistance  in  the  pillaging  and  suppression  of  the 
monastic  orders ;  hardest  to  forgive,  and  hardest  to  under¬ 
stand.  That  some  reform  of  the  religious,  men  and  women 
was  needed  was  granted  on  all  sides;  but  here  Cranmer 
sided  with  those  who  wished  not  to  reform  but  to  destroy, 
and  whose  wish,  when  it  was  not  based  on  fanatical  ignor¬ 
ance,  sprang  from  motives  of  greed  and  secular  wickedness. 

It  is  possible  that  Cranmer  was  confused.  So  many  of  his 
supporters,  and  of  the  stoutest  advocates  of  reform,  were 
men  of  the  new  families  who  were  made  rich  and,’ for  a 
time,  secure  by  their  theft  of  monastic  property  that  he 
feared  to  alienate  them  by  any  suggestion  of  discretion  in 
that  evil  work  of  destruction.  It  is  more  likely  that,  with 
the  IHng  worshipped  by  him  as  his  Pope,  Cranmer  saw 
the  King’s  men  as  God’s  men,  and  had  a  fantastic  dream  that 
to  take  from  the  monks  and  give  to  the  new  capitalists  was 
to  take  firom  Anti-Christ  and  to  give  to  God.  It  is  true  that 
Cranmer’s  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  of  all  the  bishops, 
was  suspended  during  Cromwell’s  visitation  in  1535  ;  but 
be  made  no  protest  against  that  monstrous  Vicar-General 
and  his  creatures,  as  he  inight  have  done  had  he  felt 
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Strongly  on  their  methods  or  their  aims.  He  cannot  u 
acquitted  from  his  share  in  an  action  which  acmrHi'r....  * 
Professor  Pollard,  “  from  the  point  of  view  of  education  Ind 
of  provision  for  the  sick  and  poor  ...  was  a  waste  of  one 
ot  the  most  splendid  opportunities  in  Enghsh  history.” 

It  was  not  his  support  of  the  dissolution  that  ffainprl 
Cranmer  powerful  enemies.  Men  find  it  easy  to  shut  thS 
eyes  to  evil  iwth  fingers  to  which  the  loot  sticks.  CranmeJ 
earned  opposiUon  through  his  genuine  effort  to  make  some 
reform,  and  by  his  hasting  on  the  road  to  continental 
Protestantism  far  faster  than  the  majority  of  his  old  friSS 
and  at  a  pace  which  altogether  outran  the  commons  of 
England.  I  see  no  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty,  only  his 
intelhgencej  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  follow  Cranmer’s 
mental  tergiversations  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence.  It  can  only  be  pled  in  his  excuse  that  some  of 
the  stoutest  defenders  of  transubstantiation  upheld  the 
formally  heretical,  and  did  so  un¬ 
rebuked  by  authority.  One  wonders  whether  these  fellows 
ad  ever  read  in  the  great  Doctor’s  works  that  Christ  is 
p  the  sacrament,  ^uasi  in  loco ;  that  by  Aquinas’  theolo?v 
the  Real  Presence  is  not  a  local  presence.  ^ 

Henry  while  he  was  alive  would  not  budge  from  Catholic 
Catholic  devotion  and  practice,  unless  it 
ben^ted  his  power  or  his  purse.  He  had  not  made  him- 
self  Pope  to  have  his  rehgion  otherwise  altered.  So  in  the 
Articles,  in  the  two  books  known  as  The  Bishops’  and  The 
ng  s  there  is  a  general  adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion 
There  was  nothing  un-Catholic  in  the  tentative  permiS 

SfeeStoiT  'i' “■'in  theencoLgemcnt 
Z  ®  efforts  made  to  prejudice  Cranmer 

n  the  King  s  eyes  failed  because,  in  the  last  event,  Cranmer 

Thi  seems  moirou* 
and  to  our  feelings  that  an  archbishop 

nd  _  a  theologian,  m  subscribing  a  paper  defining-  his 

disputed  questions  of  religion,  should 


^This 


IS 


u  pine  opinion  and  sentence  at  present 

r^1heTd“'”  '^erariomly  defin“i 

refer  thejudgement  thereof  wholly  unto  your  majesty.” 

•!?  who  believed  in  the  King’s  divine 

<iuthority,  this  seemed  as  natural  as  a  modern  pfpist  finds 
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his  submssion  to  the  Encyclical  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scrio- 
ture.  Cranmer  submitted  his  opinions  to  the  Kina  not 
because  he  necessarily  agreed  with  the  King’s  views  but 
because  1^  owed  implicit  obedience  to  him 

who  was  Head  of  the  Church.  There  is  something  extra¬ 
ordinarily  pathetic  in  this  is  mine  opinion  at  present  ” : 

opinions 

S  bidding  he  was  also  by  this  time  well  aware 

in^May^  of  December  might  have  melted  away 

temporary  triumph  of 
the  Protestant  Party  Cranmer’s  last  vestige  of  CathoHcism 
began  rapidly  to  disappear.  Here  we  must  remember 
a^in  what  he  was.  An  obscure  country  boy,  a  shy,  diligent 
scholar,  a  capable  unassuming  don— what  experience  had 
r  j  popular  religion,  of  what  was  needed  to  keep 

ahve  the  devotion,  the  interest,  the  colour  of  the  people’s 
devotion?  Snatched  out  of  Cambridge  into  the  strange  Lt- 
^use  of  the  Tudor  Court ;  muddled  by  his  task  of  resolving 
Henry s  matrimonial  tangles;  befriended  by  the  vehement 
Protestants  of  the  Continent;  leaning  on  the  support  of 
those  who  robbed  and  misgoverned  the  country  under 
Edward  yl ;  meeting  only — unless  he  were  judge  in  some 
Imresy  trial — ecclesiastics,  politicians,  time-servers  and  en- 
thusiasts--he  knew  nothing,  we  can  well  think,  of  the 
rehgion  of  the  people  of  England.  He  was  a  typical  ex- 
ample  ^  a  kind  of  bishop  who  was  to  be  fatally  prominent 
in  the  Church  of  England — ^the  bishop  who  has  never  said 
or  attended  a  mass  at  a  parish  church  since  he  was  a  child 
whose  knowledge  of  the  people’s  rehgion  is  gained  from 
reports,  forms,  statistics,  visitations,  and  what-not.  How 
clearly  this  is  seen  from  his  tedious,  academic  answer  to  the 
rebels  of  the  West  of  England  who  rose  against  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1549.  For  a  pastoral  staff  he  had  a  ferule;  it  is 
the  coUege  cap,  not  the  mitre,  on  his  head;  and  he  speaks, 
standing  angrily,  from  his  desk,  not  seated  on  the  metro- 
political  throne. 

He  trips  up  those  Cornishmen,  he  confutes  them,  traverses 
their  direct  ^quests  with  scholastic  arguments,  enjoying  him¬ 
self  hugely  in  the  art  of  academic  disputation — continually 
answering  what  they  have  said,  not  what  they  meant;  and 
insisting  that,  when  they  complain  they  had  no  English, 
they  had  as  small  knowledge  of  Latin — 3.  fact  of  which  he 
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could  not  have  had  trustworthy  knowledge.  If  wac  r, 
(^ranmer  failed  most  miserably.  He  was  separated  mo? 
strously  from  the  people,  understood  neither  their  needs  nnr 

tneir  grievances;  it  was  in  bitter  recognition  of  this  that 
anonymous  scribbler  wrote : 

“  For  bribery  was  never  so  great,  since  born  was  Our  Lord 
And  whoredom  was  never  less  hated,  since  Christ  harrowed  hell  • 
Am  poor  men  are  so  sore  punisht  commonly  through  the  world 
Thus  would  it  grieve  any  one  that  good  is,  to  hear  tell. 

J^r  all  their  hornihes  and  good  books,  yet  their  hearts  he  so  auel 
Matrf  a  man  do  amiss  with  mischief  they  will  him  wreck.  ’ 
Ihej^hionof  these  new  fellows^  it  is  so  vile  and  fell' 

But  that  I  little  John  Jsfobody  dare  not  speakf^ 

that  the  English  reformation  was 
due  to  popular  feeling  or  intended  to  promote  freedom  in 
matters  theolo^cal  or  religious.  In  London  and  a  few 
other  centres-but  especially  in  London,  where  notabk 
foreign  Protestants  had  their  places  of  womhip-there  was 
some  popular  force  behind  the  new  religion ;  but  in  the 
coun^  generally  it  met  with  either  hostility  or  indifference 
The  terror  felt  at  the  idea  of  freedom,  of  free  Squi?S 
shown  sufficiently  by  the  fact  that  in  1547  even  the  hcensed 
^eachers  were  forbidden  to  preach  anything  but  the  official 
Homihes;  argument  too  clearly  disclosed  the  popular  dis 

-ScSt^eA^nf a  policy.  No  IrS  doubted 

perhaps  a  few  quiet  mystics— that  the  authorities 
had  the  right  to  dictate  the  rehgion  of  the  people  The 

r5!m-  had  authority  ?  and  which 

ehgion  .  Not  yet  did  the  world  know  of  that  one  ereat 
alternative  to  the  Catholic  body  of  theology  the  svsteS  S 

mer-rerM°tr'”-  heS  ttan" 

SSlorieJ  of  subjective  and  emotional 

meologies  of  Luther  and  Zwingli.  In  the  late  forties 

fae^Li.rtf  and  Ballinger  could  con- 

ttSaub“todad„r““'  Messed  Sacrament  S 

self  was  nnt  f  ^^nfusion  from  which  Cranmer  him- 

y  bout  the  Incarnation,  was  tried  and  con- 
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demned  in  1550  she  taunted  her  judges  with  the  martyrdom 
of  Anne  Askew,  burned  under  Henry  for  denying  transub- 
stantiation ,  and  indeed  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Cranmer,  had  he  lived,  might  not  have  journeyed  from 
Zwingh  to  Servetus,  just  as  he  journeyed  to  Zwingli  from 
Luther.  It  was  the  death  of  King  Edward,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  tragic  and  transient  return  of  the  country  to 
Catholicism,  which  stabilised  the  opinions  of  Thomas 
Cranmer. 


ni 

Cranmer,  let  us  remind  ourselves  again,  was  a  don.  He 
was  as  remote  from  the  ordinary  needs,  the  ordinary  desires, 
the  ardent  and  ignorant  aspirations  of  most  church-going 
people  as  are  some  of  our  modern  bishops— there  is  more 
than  one  on  the  bench  to-day — ^who  progress  to  the  epis¬ 
copate  from  a  position  in  a  great  public  school  or  a  university. 
Such  men  have  never,  in  the  plain  sense,  even  “  been  to 
church.  As  schoolboys  they  worshipped  in  the  school- 
chapel,  and  at  school  they  were  confirmed  as  part  of  the 
school  routine  j  as  schoolmasters  or  dons  they  worship  in 
school  or  college  chapel;  on  holidays  they  go,  as  Cranmer 
went,  abroad;  they  may  then  have  a  quiet  decade  in  a 
cathedral  close,  and  so  come  to  the  rule  of  a  body  of  country 
clergy  of  whose  difficulties  they  know  as  little  as  they  do  of 
the  ways  of  the  country  people.  Their  idea  of  religion  is 
always  decent  and  often  dull;  sometimes  scholarly,  gener¬ 
ally  impracticable.  Cranmer’s  opinions  about  public  wor¬ 
ship  finally  flowered  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552— a  book 
never  enforced  in  the  Church,  nor  authorised  by  it,  and 
probably  in  use  only  for  a  very  short  time. 

Yet  Cranmer,  with  all  his  strange  misunderstandings,  per¬ 
formed  one  incomparable  work.  He  gave  us  the  English  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  a  vernacular  and  a  non-vernacular  liturgy.  The  obvious 
argument  in  favour  of  a  vernacular  liturgy  is  that  it  is  more 
easily  understood  by  the  ignorant ;  the  argument  in  favour 
of  a  special,  hieratic  language  is  that,  while  the  vernacular 
will  change,  the  hieratic  language  may  remain  constant. 
Whatever  our  views,  no  one  can  read  the  Litany,  the 
Collects,  or  Cranmer’s  other  liturgical  essays  and  rcfirain 
firom  saluting  a  genius  in  English  prose  second  only  to 
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Shakespeare’s.  His  rhythm,  his  cadences  the 
equammity  of  his  sentences  are  part  of  the 
English  literature:  there  was  his  re5  work  there 
was  at  home,  and  in  happiness-a  gSus  no  fe, 
because  it  was  for  the  mosf  part  a  gfnius  for  translati?^ 
The  supremacy  of  his  achievement  can  be  easily  estimaf  j' 
if  we  compare  his  work  with  that  of  those  who  h?ve^n 
after  him,  whether  Caroline  or  later.  He  gave  to 
men  and  women  a  language  in  which  to  fpprMchH^J 
and  he  showed  incomparable  art  in  the  makin^o-  r.f 
m  which  exaltation  and  supplication  w^re  gloriouslyS? 

Looting  at  that  wort,  one  is  loath  to  enter  into  the  dwT* 
and  unmvitmg  regions  of  his  interminable  controlS 
theological  or  ecclesiastical.  In  them  he  elm 
onginality,  no  greatness  of  thought:  he  was  no  bettefthr 

co^hTth^TcS^  °  if 

t“nulp“p‘S''’°“'‘  of  Oo«rine  to  which 

Cranmer’s  development  was  at  first  gradual  anrl  d 

^  terribly  p?otract°ed 

came  at  last  swiftly  with  his  run  through  the^ri?  tif’ 
faggots  piled  in  Broad  Street,  at  Oxford.^ 

tis^Slfp^'*  '''  ^opporters  and  the  par- 

SBSS— 

daughter  of  cSheS'e  TrSaSr  Cth'^™”  '''r 

Sion.  Now  tlie  claim c  ofK--  ^  ®^t:m°ed  from  the  succes- 
secured  not  only  bv  s  two  daughters  were 

ment;  so  Nr^iSbe^S  b'!i“’u'’"  O”  of  Pariia- 
illegaJity  in  his  efforts  to  justify  his  poSon*  Pto '*  tf 

contrive  to  have  his  way?  ^  P°®ttion.  How  could  he 

by^iisMng  of  fte“'£‘®da“‘‘  “f  E<i''ord’s  consent 

g  on  tile  grave  danger  in  which  true  refigion 
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rn-"!!  Then  having  the  King  he 

bullied  the  lawyers  into  conniving  at  a  plan— whether^hey 

agreed  or  refused,  they  risked  trial  for  treason;  afSr  tS 

masters  wishes?  How  could  he  perjure^  hiiJsdf?  He 
asked  ,0  see  the  Ki^jg;  and  he  was  aUoJed  to  Sgi  oS 
in  the  presence  of  NorAumberland  and  Darc^.  Infpite  of 
to  opponents-  anger,  Cranmer  spoke  plainly  to  the  Sg  ‘ 
but  Edward  was  now  set  on  his  minister’s  plan  and  arSfd 
that,  as  It  was  a  King-s  natural  right  to  dS  tte 

S  invalid! 

(he  afterwards  pled  his  ignorance  of 
the  shifo  of  lasers)  Cranmer  signed.  And  figned  once 
again  Ins  own  death-warrant,  first  delivered  when  he  had 
assisted  at  the  bastardising  of  Catherine’s  child. 

1  he  plot  failed.  Never  was  sovereign  of  England  more 
whole-heartedly  acclaimed  than  Mary  Tudor.  ^She  would 

throne,  even  if  Northumberland 
had  pretended  to  be  of  her  party.  With  the  wicked  Duke 
as  her  eneniy,  she  had  no  other.  A  little  more  than  a 
month  after  he  had  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  Edward  VI 
Cranmer  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  in  September  1553.  He 
S  1°^  treason  :  for  Reason  he  could  not  be  executed 
TOth  any  show  of  justice.  F or  he  was  less  guilty  than  others 
of  Northumberland  s  signatories;  and  the  new  Government 
was  faithful  to  its  own  principles  which  forbad  it  to  proceed 
against  a  cleric  stiU  in  possession  of  the  privileges  wMch  his 
sacred  orders  gave  to  him. 

So  b^an  the  long  agony  of  his  imprisonments,  in  London 
and  at  Oxford,  his  disputations,  his  recantations,  his  degrada- 
lon  and  the  final  scene  in  St.  Mary’s.  He  wrote  to  the 
J^ueen  and  asked  for  ids  life ;  Ms  petition  was  in  vain.  Even 
It  Mary  could  have  forgiven  Ms  action  against  her  mother, 
de  had  rmned  his  chances  by  a  vehement  tract  against  the 
Mass  written  shortly  after  Edward’s  death,  and  broadcast 
m  Liheapside  as  an  antidote  to  the  shameless  repudiation  of 
rrotestantism  by  Northumberland. 

^Meanwhile  Mary  had  already  modified  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  she  had  been  acclaimed.  There  was  Wyatt’s 
rebelhon  to  make  her  uncertain ;  and  she  had  not  wit  to 
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^e,  or  anyone  with  the  courage  to  advise  her,  that  to 
Cranmer  would  be  the  best  blow  she  could  sttke  in  hSS 
drfence.  She  was  determined  that  he  shoul™^  7 
1554  he  was  transferred  to  Oxford,  and  in  Anril  a” 
™th  Lanmer  and  Ridley,  was  in  Bocardo  prii” 
forced  to  argue  with  Romanist  theologians  •  he  wa«  K 
kept  until  the  country  was  reconciled  to  the  Papacy  imtf 
the  anti-Papal  legislation  was  repealed.  So  in  Januaiv 
when  that  was  accomplished,  Cranmer  was  held  a 
not  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  of  heresy.  Followed 
tedious  business  of  delating  him  to  the  Pone  ° 

ment  of  a  commission  to  hear  the  case  and^Cram 
tence  of  deprivation  and  d^S,do„:  xt  sSS5P7- 

ycF'lt  ™,°d  '5,  1556-  But  the  end  was  nM 

ardently  that  Cranmer  should  recaS 

fim  ^  this  desire  snraiS 

mahee.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  think  tLt  ! 
man  whose  opimons  had  been  so  fluid  a  man  urhrTl^  j 
been  so  ready  to  obey  his  sovereign  in  matters  of  reliV 
should  once  agmn  change  with  a  sincerity  at  iLst  eoufl  f  ’ 

Q.Je|a^dprrSiShave 

o|^r »,^rha'd  SI  £?3»H 

too  roughly,  the  definiLns  of  others?  So  4^ 

■  ‘"1;  <2  -Sefco'StS 

Q^mer  was  released  SpSoS 

in  the  DeSm^Chiit'Slc?  ““  Wscii 

talldngwiS  caS?LdSi.s 

the  college  meals  a  4-  ^  ^  i  bowls,  sharing 

*e  years  mSve  SdTwaW  How 

schohu,  the  man  who  had  chraen  ATlifrofdTe  iSd®”'’ 
^^home  agmn  in  the  dreumsta^'ef'f°l‘"'y|XS 

beside  this  considered  life  of politicians, 
shipoffellows,inthelovelvHon.P^^^^^^^’  companion- 
do’^  to  the  Itis  ^  meadows  stretched 
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“2  refused  to  be  a 

fellow  of  this  great  foundation  when  Wolsey’s  zeal  and 
^bition  first  ordered  it.  Was  it  too  late?  Se  £  mS r 
'^7’  untroubled  and  untroublesome  taS 
th^t  Could  it  have  been  thif 

*»  -  2 

So  his  fife  would  come  full  circle,  and  he  would  end  as 

he  began,  a  humble  student,  remote  from  affairs  and  alarums 

Wenly;  and  Granmer  rid  Slf 

heaSly^'^LuSS  ^7  recanted  whole- 

neaneclly  Guther,  Zwmgh,  and  the  rest— they  were 

^ng  We  fc,  suddea  recognitioa  that  his  re/Se 

Then  he  was  taken  back  to  Bocardo. 
hey  Ixlieved^that  they  had  secured  what  they  wished 

been  aXl^ but  Protestantism  had 

Now  ^  respected  Northumberland  ? 

Now  that  Granmer  had  consented  to  forswear  the  work  of 
^  those  years  under  Henry  and  Edward,  it  must  mean  not 
only  Ins  own  salvation  but  the  salvation  of  the  Gatholic 
cause  in  England.  Granmer  had  never  been  a  firebrand 
TTooof  ^  ^ot-headed,  rather  pedantic  fanatic  like 

£  f  ^®°ber,  except  in  his  theological  aberrations, 

Fni  be^tolerant,  he  was  still  a  greater  fi-iend  to 

England  than  to  the  foreigner,  he  was  honoured  by  many 
people,  and  though  men  rightly  suspected 
his  jud^ent  and  his  theological  ability,  they  did  not 
si^pect  him  of  ignoble  ambitions.  If  Granmer  repudiated 
the  Reforma^tion,  it  would  mean  that  thousands  of  people, 
aU  over  England,  would  turn,  a  Httle  wearily  perhaps,  Ld 
sigh :  You  see,  the  Archbishop  himself  admits  that  he  was 
wrong.  This  tiung  has  gone  too  far.  We  have  lost  the 
laith  and  with  that  loss  something  else  has  gone,  something 
m^lculable.  Now  it  shall  be  returned  to  us.” 

Had  Mary  bep  able  to  forgo  her  revenge,  had  a  pardon 
ot  Granmer  preluded  a  general  cessation  fi-om  the  bloody 
wo^  of  persecution,  those  who  were  anticipating  a  return 
to  ^thohasm  would  probably  have  had  their  confidence 
justified.  Protestantism,  of  the  Swiss  or  French  or  German 
variety,  could  never  have  become  the  religion  of  England. 
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It  never  has  been  her  rehgion;  but  the  return  to  a  land  of 
Cathohc  order  was  to  be  made  laboriously  painful  bv  Marv»! 

unswerving  bitterness  against  Cranmer.  r  ''i.cirys 

We  do  not  Imow  whether  any  man  ever  promised  him  his 
life  in  return  for  his  recantation.  We  have  no  doubt 
he  believed  he  had  saved  it.  We  do  not  know  when  Gran! 
mer  realised  that  the  Queen’s  determination  was  fixed  •  wo 
do  not  know  certainly  whether  he  was  aware  of  his  \in 
alterable  doom,  even  on  that  rainy  day  in  March  when  ho 
was  taken  to  St.  Mary’s  Church  to  hear  Dr.  Cole’s  sermon 
and  to  read  his  recantation  in  public. 

It  was  March  2 1.  In  the  early  morning  Cole  came  to 
Cranmer,  assured  himself  of  the  Archbishop’s  constaSv  in 
Ms  recantation,  and  gave  him  some  money  to  distribute  to 
he  poor :  this  must  have  made  Cranmer  suspect  that  his 
doom  was  fixed.  As  the  ram  was  incessant  the  sermon  and 
the  ceremony  of  recantation  were  to  be  in  church  instead  of 
m  an  open  place.  There  is  an  account  of  what  then  hau 
pened  written  two  days  after  the  martyrdom  by  a  Roman 
Cathohc  gentleman  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  TMs  accoum 
IS  of  extraordinary  value  for  two  reasons.  It  shows  how 
andly  were  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  Catholic  Partv  to 
^eir  fallen  enemy;  and  it  disposes  altogether  of  the  view 
encouraged  by  some  modern  historians,  that  our  sixtecnth- 
century  ancestors  were  brutal,  bloody-minded  people  not 
to  be  understood  by  or  comparable  to  ourselvel  T.  A  — 
initials— begins  by  expressing  his  pity’ at 

cllrc?  Mn^rrfr  '  r  '  Plealrl’t!/’  Se  d  ! 

Clares,  m  beholding  of  such  heavy  sights.  And  when 

Aey  are  once  over-passed,  I  like  not  to  rehearse  them  aS? 

^  doubling  of  my  grief’’ 

The  great  University  Church  was  packed:  thie  “4s  pre- 

against  the  pulpit,  an  high  place  for  him,  so  that 

k  fe  had  ascended 

h-  u  down  and  prayed,  weeping  tenderly 

4  asimSne^f?-  that  had  conceived 

an  assured  hope  of  his  conversion  and  repentance  ”  Cole’s 

oma^  Z"JT  bitterness  "hen  too  cus- 

frZSe  K  heretics,  and  he  excused  Cranmer 

haTcranme?^''  of  responsibility  for  Henry’s  divorce;  but, 
iiad  Cranmer  any  hopes  of  a  reprieve  from  his  sentence 
toy  were  now  vanished.  AU  Cde  could  do  was 
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him  to  pray  God,  who  would  “  either  abate  the  fury  of  the 
flame,  or  give  lum  strength  to  bear  it,”  and  to  pronflse  that 
prayers  should  be  made  for  him  in  every  church  in  Oxford 

InenJ.  A.  writes; 


When  he  had  ended  his  sermon,  he  desired  all  the 
people  to  pray  for  him:  Mr.  Cranmer  kneeling  down 
with  them  and  prayed  for  himself.  I  think  there  was 
never  such  a  number  so  earnestly  praying  together. 
For  they,  that  hated  him  before,  now  loved  him  for 
his  conversion,  and  hope  of  continuance.  They  that 
loved  lum_  before  could  not  suddenly  hate  him,  havine 
hope  of  his  confession  again  of  his  fall.  So  love  and 
iiope  increased  devotion  on  every  side. 

I  shall  not  heed,  for  the  time  of  sermon,  to  describe 
lus  behaviour,  his  sorrowful  countenance,  his  heavy 
cheer,  his  face  bedewed  with  tears;  sometimes  lifting 
ms  eyes  to  heaven  in  hope,  sometimes  casting  them 
down  to  the  earth  for  shame ;  to  be  brief,  an  image  of 
sorrow:  the  dolour  of  his  heart  bursting  out  at  his  eyes 
in  plenty  of  tears ;  retaining  ever  a  quiet  and  grave 
behaviour.  WMch  increased  the  pity  in  men’s  hearts, 
mat  they  unfeignedly  loved  him,  hoping  it  had  been 
his  repentance  for  his  transgression  and  error.  I  shalj 
not  need,  I  say,  to  point  it  out  unto  you ;  you  can  much 
better  imagine  it  yourself. 

“  When  praying  was  done,  he  stood  up,  and,  having 
leave  to  speak,  said  Good  people,  I  had  intended  indeed 
to  desire  you  to  pray  for  me;  which  because  Mr.  Doctor 
hath  desired,  and  you  have  done  already,  I  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  it._  And  now  will  I  pray  for  myself, 
as  I  could  best  devise  for  mine  own  comfort,  and  say 
the  prayer,  word  for  word,  as  I  have  here  written  it. 
And  he  read  it  standing ;  and  after  kneeled  down,  and 
said  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  and  all  the  people  on  their 
knees  devoutly  praying  with  him.” 


When  he  had  finished  praying,  using  words  which  he  has 
taught,  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  all  English  people  after  him, 
he  began  his  confession.  There  is  a  story  that  Cranmer 
came  to  his  final  scene  with  two  documents.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  as  these  two  papers  were,  almost  certainly, 
the  formula  of  recantation  agreed  on,  and  the  form  with 
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&anmer’s  own  ending  repudiating  his  recantation  the 
^c^ishop  had  come  to  St.  Mary’s  with  a  faint  hope  that 
the  aueen  would  at  the  last  relent,  and  spare  him ;  that 
if  Cole  had  then  pronounced  the  royal  mercy,  Granmer 
would  have  recited  the  document  he  had  signed  Thh  II 

just  possible;  but  highly  improbable.  I  think  his  heart  wa 

now  fixed.  He  was  no  longer  slave  to  the  divine  king  •  there 
was  now  only  one  sacnfice  his  conscience  would  aUow  Hm 
to  make  on  any  altar,  the  sacrifice  of  his  fife.  He  brouo-S 
the  agreed  parchment  so  that  it,  with  the  hand  which  hVd 
subscnbed  it,  imght  be  first  in  the  flames;  an  oflFertory  to  be 
made  before  the  ultimate  satisfaction:  and  the  Venetian 
ambassador  says  it  was  held  in  that  testifying  hand  Hk 
sermon  was  an  injuncdon  that  men  should  be  free  from  the 
which  is  hatred  against  God;  that  thev 
sho^d  be  loyal  to  the  King;  that  they  should  love  the 
brotherhood;  and  that  they  should  be  charitable  to  the 

chmty,  they  have  now  at  this  present,  the  poor  peonle 
victuds  so  dear.  (For  though  f  have 

0.5°  the  great  business  of  that  day,  the  con¬ 

fession  of  his  fmth.  As  he  spoke,  in  sudden  and  comnlete 

of  the  old  religion 

nd  those  of  the  Queen’s  party  cried  out  on  him.  He5vas 
allowed  to  utter  his  denial  of  the  Pope’s  authority :  hfbegi 

Sem  S  the  alS  ^^^^J^I^^^^Jiner  about  the  B1  Led  Sacra- 
wao  1,  •  j  ^^tar,  and  then  he  was  stopped  speaking  and 

“  to  the  stake  with  a  cheerful  countenance 

and  stond^  ™ind,  he  put  oflf  his  garments  with  haste, 
nd  stood  upnght  m  his  shirt:  and  a  bachelor  in 

onvert  him  to  his  former  recantation,  with  the  two 

&ey“s5 dTl  constancy, 

15  ^  one  to  another.  Let  us  po  from  him  - 

?nto  ^  “ore  earnest  with  him: 

c^tJin^  h  ^  that,  as  concerning  his  re- 

cantation,  he  repented  it  right  sore,  because  he  knew 
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Other  words  more. 
Whereby  the  lord  Williams  cried,  Make  short,  make 
the  bishop  took  certain  of  his  friends  by 
the  hand.  But  the  bachelor  in  divinity  refused  to  take 
him  by  the  hand,  and  blamed  all  others  that  so  did, 
and  said,  he  was  sorry  that  ever  he  came  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  And  yet  again  he  required  him  to  agree  to  his 
lornier  recantation.  And  the  bishop  answered,  (shew- 
ing  his  hand,)  This  was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,  and 
therefore  shall  it  suffer  first  punishment. 

For  when  the  fire  was  put  to  him,  and  pretty  while 
before  the  fire  came  to  any  other  part,  he  stretched  out 
his  right  hand,  and  thrusted  it  into  the  flame,  where  it 
was  seen  of  every  one  sensibly  burning,  crying  with  a 
loud  voice,  ‘  This  hand  hath  offended.’  As  soon  as 
the  fire  got  up,  he  was  very  soon  dead.” 
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For  a  man  who  came  very  near  to  being  King  of 
England  and  very  much  nearer  to  being  Pope, 
Reginald  Pole  has  little  fame  among  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  general.  Royal  in  blood,  a  scholar  and  humanist  of 
European  reputation,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned  and 
respected  statesmen  of  his  age,  he  was  a  greater  man  than 
scores  whose  names  are  more  commonly  known.  But  the 
twenty-two  years  of  his  mature  power  were  spent  out  of 
England.  When  he  came  home,  he  had  only  four  years  to 
live,  and  he  gave  them  to  the  losing  side,  the  side  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  unpopular  side ;  and  the  hatred  which 
has  hung  over  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary  has  inevitably 
shadowed  the  memory  of  her  kinsman,  friend,  and  adviser. 
One  other  reason  there  is  why  Cardinal  Pole  should  not  be 
as  famous  as  he  was  great.  His  achievement  was  never 
worthy  of  his  powers.  Again  and  again  he  was,  in  the 
event,  ineffectual.  And  the  capital  question  about  him  is, 
whether  it  was  strength  or  weakness,  greatness  or  littleness, 
that  made  him  thus  ineffectual;  whether  he  met  circum¬ 
stance  wiA  its  own  weapons  and  was  beaten,  or  whether  he 
was  too  high  above  the  battle  to  fight  it  as  lesser  men  would 
fight  it. 

His  royal  blood  went  for  a  good  deal  in  those  days.  He 
was  the  son  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
the  grandson,  therefore,  of  “  false,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence,”  and  great-nephew  of  Kings  Edward  IV  and 
Richard  III.  On  his  father’s  side  he  was  connected  with  the 
mother  of  King  Henry  VII.  He  was,  therefore,  a  member  of 
the  houses  of  both  York  and  Lancaster,  and  intimately 
related  to  King  Henry  VIIL  It  was  as  a  princeling  that  he 
was  educated  by  the  Carmelites,  first  at  Sheen  and  then  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  from  Magdalen  College; 
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as  a  princeling  that  he  was  made,  at  eighteen,  Dean  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Wimborne ;  as  a  princeling  that  he  went 
at  twenty-one,  to  study  at  Padua.  There  he  lived  in  great 
state  on  the  handsome  means  allowed  him  by  King  Henry 
and  his  Italian  friends  have  left  a  rather  droll  and  charming 
record  of  the  shy,  austere  young  Englishman—"  of  singular 
modesty  and  few  words,”  “endowed  with  marv^ous 
modesty,  and  also  prodigiously  taciturn,”  who  was  yet  very 
gracious  and  very  hospitable.  They  saw  the  prince  in  him  • 
they  saw  also  the  scholar.  He  was  the  “  most  learned  ”  as 
well  as  the  “  most  virtuous  ”  young  man  then  in  Italy 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  in  that  age  of  humanists 
Pole  was  one  of  the  best ;  but  one  piece  should  suffice.  At 
the  age  of  sixty-eight,  Leonicus,  who  had  taught  him  Greek 
sent  the  preface  of  his  “  Commentaries  ”  to  Pole  aged 
twenty-four,  with  the  request  that  he  and  another  Ekglfsh- 
man,  Lupset,  aged  perhaps  twenty-six,  no  prince,  but  a 
tradesman’s  son,  should  rewrite,  add,  or  cut  out,  according 
to  their  pleasure.  ° 


j  j  prince  and  the  scholar  one  more  trait  must  be 
added,  the  devoted  friend  of  King  Henry  VIII.  "  The 
greatest  enemy  I  had  in  the  world,  who  was  that  King  whom 
I  had  loved  above  all  other  men  .  .  .”  ^it  must  have  been 
very  easy  to  love  Henry  in  those  early  years ;  and  Pole,  as  his 
lifelong  love  for  Alvise  Pnuli  helps  to  show,  was  capable  of 
ardent  friendship,  a  virtue  which  the  Renaissance  valued 
very  highly  Henry,  on  his  side,  loved  Pole  well  in  Ms  own 
way,  and  his  love  survived  for  a  time  even  Pole’s  direct 
defaance.  Henry’s  defection  and  the  turning  of  his  love  into 
hate  were  wounds  in  Pole’s  heart  that  never  healed.  And  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  change  they  wrought  in  him. 


The  hatred  with  wMch  the  King  pursued  me,  acted 
on  me  as  the  ploughman’s  furrows  on  the  earth,  that 
the  seed  he  sows  may  grow  and  increase,  sending  me  to 
the  deeper  study  of  the  theological  virtues  that  the 
seeds  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  might  take  deeper  root.” 


of  twenty-seven  the  scholar-prince  came  home, 
and  of  Exeter  though  not  even  in  minor  orders, 

and  well  eqmpped  and  prepared  to  be  an  ornament  to  the 

0/ ‘I 
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learning  of  na,tive  land.  He  looked  forward,  perhaps,  to 
the  sort  of  life  which  Thomas  More,  his  friend  at  Oxford,  had 
Wished  or,  with  the  study  of  theology  occupying  his  maturer 
years,  whra  scholarship  and  philosophy  should  have  been 
duly  serv^.  John  More  and  the  law  had  first  diverted  the 
course  of  Thoinas  More.  What  was  destined  to  divert  Pole’s 
course  was  pohtics.  Like  More,  he  would  have  concerned 
kmself  with  pohncs  as  little  as  possible;  and  like  More  he 
had  politics  forced  upon  him  by  a  King  who  wanted  his  owm 
way  and  the  world  s  approval  at  the  same  time.  A  clumsy 
attempt  of  Cromwell’s  to  hook  him  ivith  a  coarse  fly  out  of 
Machiavelh  only  made  Pole  shyer  of  politics  than  before; 
and  after  a  httle  more^than  two  years  at  home,  seeing  that 
the  matter  of  the  King  s  divorce  and  what  lay  behind  it  left 
no  room  for  him  to  serve  England  in  his  own  way,  he  ?ot 
leave  to  go  to  Pans  to  study.  To  Paris  politics,  at  the  Kint’s 
instance,  pursued  him._  He  afl  but  evaded  them;  but  he 
could  not  evade  the  King.  And  the  moment  came  when 
the  &ng  found  that  he  could  not  evade  Pole— the  essential 
truth  oi  the  man  with  whom  he  was  trying  to  play  a  game  of 
pretence. 

On  the  pretext  that  he  had  helped  forward  the  cause  of 
the  divorce,  Pole  was  summoned  home  for  reward.  Wolsey 
TA7-  dead,  he  was  offered  the  throne  of  either  York  or 

Win^ester.  He  declined  both.  To  please  his  family  and 
mends,  he  spent  a  month  in  labouring  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  divorce  which  should  satisfy  both  the  King 
md  ms  own  conscience.  He  believed  that  he  had  succeeded. 
He  took  his  report  to  the  King.  And  face  to  face  with  his 
friend  in  a  private  gallery  of  the  palace,  he  was  suddenly 
inspired.  He  had  come  to  bless,  and  he  could  but  curse. 

I  found,  oh,  good  providence  of  God !  that  my  tongue  was 
hampered,  my  lips  refused  to  move,  and  when  at  last, 
recovering  myself,  I  began  to  speak,  I  uttered  every  argu¬ 
ment  most  opposed  to  the  theory  I  had  come  to  defend.’’ 
Henry  was  so  taken  aback  that  for  once  he  was  struck  dumb. 
His  hand  went  to  his  dagger ;  but  all  he  could  say  was  that 
he  would  consider  Pole’s  opinion  and  reply  to  it;  and  he 
went  out,  slamming  the  door.  Pole  was  left  alone,  in  tears. 

It  was  not  only  a  decisive  moment  in  Pole’s  life :  it  was  also 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  this  man  of  patience  equal  to 
his  wisdom,  and  of  fine  feeling  informing  both,  was  effective, 
so  to  speak,  at  short  range.  For  once,  he  asserted  himself 
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in  person,  and  even  King  Henry  went  down  befnr<‘  i,; 
What  the  eflfect  on  the  history  of  Europe  miuht  have  Hp 
Pole  had  done  d.e  like  by  the  Empero?  (Ses  V  £  o„e°„f 

_  Mer  that,  there  could  be  small  question  of  Pole’s  staving 
in  England.  For  the  last  time  the  King  gave  proof 
love  and  resp^t  by  letting  him  go  abroad  again  on  his  old 
^owances.  He  went  back  to  Padua,  within  the  spheL  of 
that  Vemce  where  alone  in  the  Italy  of  those  days  men  could 
live  and  study  at  peace.  And  there,  and  at  Priuli’s  scholar- 
haunted  villa  at  Treville,  he  became  one  of  a  circle  whicli 
inchided,  not  oitiy  classicists  like  Bembo,  but  also  suclTmen 
as  Sadoleto,  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  Contarini,  the  Venetian 
^bassador  at  Rome,  and  Giberti,  Bishop  of  VeronSi 
like  Pole,  hke  More,  like  Erasmus,  fit  and  willing  to  help  the 

For  such  work  Pole  had  been  preparing  himself  in  nparp 
for  about  two  ^ars,  when  the  pertinacious  King  of  England 
now  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  in  his  realm,  and  shoiv 
to  execute  More  and  Fisher  for  denying  it,  once  more  tried 
to  win  support  from  Pole,  or  perhaps  to  force Tm  £to 
enmity  that  should  give  excuse  for  reprisals.  He  asked  him 
for  an  opimon  on  the  Supremacy.  This  was  the  occasion  of 
Pole  s  greatest  work,  the  treatise  commonly  called  the  De 
Umtat^  He  took  fourteen  months  to  write  it ;  and  while  he 
was  about  it  he  nmde  it  as  thorough  and  as  sound  as  all  his 

PtiT^  showing  it  onfy  to 

Pnuh  and  to  Contanni.  He  kept  it  even  fron?  the  pLe 
because  he  dishked  the  idea  of  revealing  to  any  but  his 

coS  On^M?  considered  them)  of  his  friend  and 
^  ^5365  Anne  Boleyn’s  head  was  cut 

Oracle  to  the  reuion  of  KhtglleS 

"moved,  he  sent  his  tteatfi 
to  tJie  King.  5o  tremendous  an  attack  was  not,  indeed  for 

fourToolJfb  '  ruthless;  but  in  the  last  of  L 

tour  books  there  is  ruth  enough.  All  Pole’s  love  for  bic 

co^e  to  ^  that  he  would 

hTbrother  wro?e  ?o  mother  and 

in  Dowir  "^^th  CromweU  still 

m  power,  Pole  knew  what  that  meant.  For  one  thing,  he 
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Rkhm?nd\3nf dlSd^tS 

the  Princess  Mary’s  position  wn  discredited, 

was  still  talked  of  as^  likelv  advanced,  and  Pole 

More  had  known,  that  his  attitude^^^^^ 

throw  his  family  into  danver  w  °f  ‘^o^promise  must 

men  might  say  &  “  avSd  k 

Italy.  And  here,  as  on  some  I.  J 

choice  between  seeine  Pole  as  f  occasions,  there  is  a 

high-minded  to  ciTwhlr  V  him  as  too 

having  been  ota  ^dtn“  ig 

peremptorily  summoned  to  RoJi 

Already  on  his  way  when  the  Klntr™ 

for  turning  back  (Sdhil  ]  r.  ^  summons  came,  he  was 
others  whS  ha? been  snmied  m  p’  Giberti,  Sadoleto,  and 
out  where  his  duty,  L  thTsawft  ?af 
between  Rome  and  England  Tn  F i  choose  now 

do  nothing.  To  Romf  t 

throne,  wanted^him^at  Conta°'^-’^°"^^  years  on  the 
commission  on  the  internal  reform  of  ^he 

.0  prepare  for  dre  sSmggnSg  r 

the  internal  reform  of  x,  c^crai  iuouncil.  But 

so  tangled  nrin^ohS  i?,r  ■  “?  ■  *'■  »‘>s 

h:':s^““lrcSar  S 

persecution  of  wflSkl^v  ““  “  England  and  the 
monarch  followed  as  matters  nfrrt  savagely  vmdictive 
Henry  VIII  p®  u  '•  so  long  as  King 

tion.  ^Then  elrlvin  danger  of  assassina? 

All  4e  hnnrbng  ?f  ^Xacy.  pXX' 
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personal  love  nor  zeal  for  the  soul  of  a  dear  friend  to  fan  h' 
power  to  flame,  such  temporary  successes  as  he  mav  havf 

won  were  only  failure  in  disguise.  ^ 

Fortunately  the  Pope  had  better  employment  for  him 
Qpietly  and  persistently  he  went  on  working  at  reform 
within  the  Church,  especially  for  more  and  better  preacr 
mg,  and  for  the  residence  of  prelates  in  their  own  placeT 
He  concerned  himself  less  with  heresy ;  and  his  dislike  of 
compulsion— especially  his  disapproval  of  the  establishment 
Rome — earned  him  both  the  susDirinn 
of  being  him^lf  a  heretic,  and  an  estrangement^from 
Carina!  Caraffa  which  was  later  to  have  grave  effects  At 
Ratisbon  in  1541  the  preparatory  labours  of  the  Commission 
and  all  Contanm  s  skill  in  meiation  had  failed.  Another 
attempt  at  the  reconciliation  of  Church  and  Protestants  by 
reform  and  defimtion  was  to  be  made;  and  Pole  was  one  of 
the  three  Legates  sent  by  Paul  III  in  1542  to  prepare  for  if 
It  was  a  task  worthy  of  him;  but  in  that  Europe  there  was 
no  scope  for  moderates.  WMe  the  Council,  summoned  S 
last,  was  sitting  at  Trent  in  1545,  Pope  and  Fmnprr^ 

Protestants  of  Germany  £  the 
battlefield,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  adjustment.  Pole— 
m  speech  and  in  writing  the  principal  moderator  fas  he 
might  well  be  called)  of  the  Council — ^left  Trent  in  i  and 
wen,  to  Padua,  a  sick  man.  It  was  said-iTiUs  iai  sS 
•  at  heart  he  was  on  the  Protestant  side  about 

justification  by  faith,  and  that  therefore  he  ran  away  and 

the  certain  flilure 

of  all  his  labours  broke  his  health. 

scefes'^^llfEnS;  ’^^hind  the 

I  -A  f'^Shsh  shyness  had  not  forsaken  him;  and  he 

had  besides  the  very  English— very  “  public  school  ’’—sort 

noble  fat impoverishes  certain 
noble  natures  because  it  sees  self-assertion  as  self-seeking 

On  November 

oLe  wf  A  7  to  assume  the 

loTt  the  decfn'^^O^'  answer  through  a  scruple,  and  he 
A  Pnf  P  1  "■  tt  IS  tempting  to  speculate, 

firity  of  life  "a  gentleness,  of  his  piety  and 

intrimip  tnfv’t  ^  ^^°od  yet  with  no  family 

ntngue  to  foster,  nor  territorial  ambition  to  fatten— and 
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what  might  have  been  the  future  of  Europe  and  of  the 
Church? 

But  whatj  meanwhile^  of  the  future  of  England?  Perhaps 
even  dearer  to  Pole’s  heart  than  the  reform  of  the  Churdi 
was  the  reconciliation  of  England;  but  in  an  age  when 
Catholics  could  be  found  making  war  on  the  Pope  and 
Protestants  fighting  in  his  defence,  no  direct  course  was 
possible;  and  at  indirect  courses  Pole  was  not  good.  Lone 
Tunstall  had  told  him  that  in  Rome  his  simplicity 
would  be  imposed  on.”  “  The  answer  I  made  was,  that  if  I 
acted  with  integrity,  I  could  not  be  the  loser;  and,  if  I  did 
^  deserved  to  bear  the  punishment.”  Such  a  man  was 
easily  tangled  up  in  political  manosuvrings.  All  other  means 
having  failed,  he  would,  if  he  could,  have  organised  a  league 
against  the  England  which  had  proclaimed  him  a  traitor; 
but  the  dissensions  of  the  other  powers  kept  King  Henrv 
secure.  Reform  the  Church,  Pole  later  told  Pope  JuHus 
III,  and  these  dissensions  will  cease ;  but  in  the  world  as  it 
was,  he  had  no  chance  of  exercising  his  influence  on  affairs 
in  England.  In  January  1547,  King  Henry  VIII  died; 
and  for  the  first  time  for  years  Pole  could  bring  himself  to 
write  the  name  of  his  friend  and  enemy —  “  Henry.”  The 
Emperor  was  then  at  loggerheads  with  the  Pope,  and  had 
more  than  he  could  do  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  cousin, 
the  Princess  Mary ;  and  the  aged  Pope,  apparently  despair¬ 
ing  of  England,  kept  the  Cardinal  of  England  busy  on  other 
work.  Pole  s  attempts  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  Protector  were  rebuffed ;  and  it  is  posterity, 
not  the  young  Kdng  and  his  England,  that  has  reaped  the 
benefit  of  the  letters  that  Pole  wrote,  and  especially  of  the 
letter,  noble  in  thought  and  in  feeling,  that  he  wrote  to  King 
Edward  VI  himself. 

On  July  6,  1553,  King  Edward  died ;  and  nine  days  later 
Queen  Mary  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  England. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  in  imagination  the  new  world  that 
opened  then  before  Pole’s  eyes.  The  vision  must  have  had 
its  personal  allurement,  which  it  would  be  disingenuous  to 
overlook.  Not  counting  Edward  Courtenay  (and  poor 
Edward  Courtenay  very  soon  showed  that  he  was  not 
worth  counting),  Pole  was  now  the  Queen’s  nearest  English 
male  relative.  He  was  fifty-four  years  old  to  her  thirty- 
seven,  and  he  had  long  been  talked  of  as  a  possible  and 
suitable  husband  for  her — ^his  minor  orders  offering  no 
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insuperable  obstacle  to  marriage.  For  the  thirrl  /'  j  i 
tune,  It  is  impossible  not  to  speculate— on  whatliSf 
happened  if  Pole  could  have  married  his  cousin 
the  throne  of  England;  a  King  of  world  iSde”* 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  mediation,  fretfom  iTf  “i 
mtanglement,  willing  and  able  to  be  fiierSd  2d  S?  ‘f ' 
Pope,  Emperor  and  King  of  France  Bur  “Viator  to 

pother  cousin,  on  her  mother’s  side;  and  Sat  cou^nT 
father,  the  Emperor.  And  that  part  of  Pole’s  life  wliin^  ^ 

his  power  the  freest  play  in  the  WghestThL^ 
achievement  showed  him  also  most  tragic&ty  Wm? 

Yet,  whatever  part  he  might  have  to  play  fr  fr  f,  h 
for  England  must  have  looked  to  Pole  veil  brilh?  f 
from  the  heavy  hand  of  King  Henry  VIH  thetf 

mllTrl”  M /•■'a*'  rfSTo 

Protestants^^ftSvrtaS^rS  2d 

could  gnide  the  nS^My  Sn  Wvla  iT,' 

weeks  after  Queen  Mary’s  accession  P  ^  three 

to  Legated  EnglanT 

Pok  L“'*  mischief  was  done  " 

role,  having  characteristically  first  suwesterl  tLf 

Pope  could  and  someone  better,  had  been  Sger  to  ta  go^! 

which  lead  to  the  busv  srenrci  r,f  rr  employments 

a  person  whl  wL  a  sir™  m 

that  I  am  verwLl  or  T  ”  ^ 

myself  than  of  die  mihlir  lu  account  of 

who  persuade  theiLe^ves’  Ihat^God^t!  ?ftiieir  opinion, 

compass  every  thiS  bl  fr-rul  ^  ^  sufficient  to 

«rey  have  m  L  “g 

that‘*2°sl“7£e\l°‘“  i'/'toi*  addressed,  is  told 

•honghth7£tSh^hSod°„ *■' 

he  had  recioned  withoM  4e  Kiror  north.  But 

mined  that  the  Cardin^T  ^  ?  Qiarles  was  deter- 

Mns  III,  nol  om  Pope 

that  Pole  should,  once  mom  suggested 

Empire  and  France.  Queen  Mallf  between 

Sipeen  Mary  now  bade  him  come  and 
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now  bade  Hm  wait.  His  time  and  strengtn  and  patience 

SeSelf  Msi^'^Thr  f^tless,  negotiations 

deliberately  talse.  _  The  simple-minded  man,  trustine  as 

usual  to  his  integrity,  was  once  more  the  spok  of  polftics 
Four  months  before  Pole  was  rapturously  recdved  at  DovS' 
&ng  Phihp  of  Spain  had  been  less  rapturously  received  at 
Southampton,  and  was  married  to  the  Oueen 
The  infl^  of  Spaniards-suspect  in  a  Swly  self-conscious 
England  both  as  foreigners  and  as  firm  adherents  of  the 
Papal  Supremacy-gave  new  power  to  the  reformers,  wh^ 
Mary  s  clemency  had  already  emboldened.  To  restore  the 
Papal  Supremacy  m  England  was  now  a  far  more  difficult 
task  than  it  would  have  been  a  year  before.  Pole’s  wSom 
and  moderation  shone  out  all  the  more  clearly  for  liS  and 
other  ifiiculties;  but  even  at  the  outset  ofU  wo^r^e 
Sp^ish  marriage  hampered  him  by  stirring  up  natiorS 
feeling  a^nst  the  side  which  he  represented  Another 
capital  Afficifity  was  the  restoration  of  Church  lands.  Pone 
Juhus  III  h^  issued  a  Bull  permitting  their  retention.  It 
was  perimssible  to  give  what  might  not  be  sold:  and  “if  it 
was  lawfol  to  alienate  &e  goods  of  the  Church  for  the 
redemption  of  captives,  it  were  even  more  so  to  redeem  a 
kingdom,  and  for  the  welfare  of  so  many  souls.”  Pole  him- 

retention  was  wrong,  bowed  to  the 
Pope  s  decision,  and  left  it  to  the  conscience  of  each  holder 
The  Queen  s  conscience  forbade  her.  She  insisted  on 
making  reparation.  And  Pole  approved  and  aided  her 
It  was  a  serious  political  mistake,  since  it  induced  uneasiness 
in  a  great  many  powerful  holders  of  Church  lands,  who 
feared  that  the  Qjieen’s  example  might  be  forcibly  imposed 
on  others.  _  In  this  way  and  in  that,  the  opposition  was 
Sharpened  into  conspiracy  and  turbulence,  until  the  safety  of 
file  throne  as  well  as  of  the  Church  seemed  to  demand  such 
forins  of  repression  as  Pole  had  consistently  set  his  face 
agamst,  and  even  King  Philip’s  own  Spanish  chaplain  had 
condemned  from  the  pulpit. 

nut*  ife*  smoothly.  Early  in  1555  the 

ill  of  Reconcihation  was  passed;  Convocation  declared  its 
loyalty  to  the  Legate,  and  Pole’s  decree  about  the  Church 
lands  and  other  thorny  matters  had  set  many  minds  for  a 
time  at  r^t.  Thereafter  the  weather  grew  heavier  and 
heavier.  On  March  23,  1555,  Pope  Juhus  III  died.  On 
^5  ^555i  his  successor  Marcellus  II — ^to  all  appearance 
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the  Pope  for  whom  Europe  and  the  Church  hnrt  i 
been  waztmg-died  also.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pope  P 
IV  whom  we  have  met  as  Cardinal  Caraffa  ^ 
imfortunate  event  for  one  who  was  sincerely  and  cL,?'  f 
labouring  to  make  peace  in  Eurone  and  td  cautiously 
delicate  task  of  reconciling  Engird  to  the 
trouble  did  not  declare  itself  afoTce  The 
by  Pole  at  Westminster  in  NovS;r 
decrees  wMch  regulated  the  Church  in  Engknd'^^lS? 
have  served  as  model  for  the  later  decrees  S  e  p  ^ 
Trent.  On  Gardiner’s  death  the  same  li^oi^ 
very  earnestly  proposed  Pole  fhr  a  Pope 

Canterbury,  and^Po^k  fn  spite  of  hi  fi  ^^^bishopric  of 

the  Pope.  French  in7ri£’,.c  ^  V  7^^“  ^  P"cnd  of 

England  even  harder  than  it  hTd  been  be£r™?^T  ? 
hating  Spam,  was  dragged  into  war  on  tL  Sn?  •  u 

both.  Wi£  a  “  sword  of  anSh  "Intirh^^  most  needed 
only  in  the  love  and  respect  whkh  h?  strong 

for  himself,  he  went  on  I^nTirira  ™  England 

the  Church  in  ELland  dnP^ 
rnonfe  of  his  life.  ^On  NoveSbe^V^iLs^?'' 

wo?k  S  mSshed^L^?*’  in  the  time  of  his  death.  Hs 

The  four  years  of  his’rule  weJTto  tafe  on  th 
an  interruption,  a  e-ao  in  ^  ^PP^^rance  of 

England.  Yet  he  c^nnt  h^  , ‘^^^^icpmont  of  modern 

England’s  wisest,  gentksJ  nobkst  h 

mere  facts  of  historv  °  he  did  more  than  the 

turbulent  waters.  ^  ocord  to  hold  her  steady  in 
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pOETS,  said  Sir  PMIip  Sidney,  disdaining  the  subfec- 
JT  tion  of  other  arts  and  lifted  up  with  the  vigour  of  then- 
own  _  inventions  do  “grow  in  effect  anothef mSre  in 
m^ng  things  either  better  than  Nature  bringeth  teh  “ 
quite  a  new,  forms  such  as  never  were  in  Nature  ” :  2d  tiS 
c^  be  well  seen  in  their  praises  of  Queen  Elizabeth  whAm 
Aey  celebrated  in  many  guises,  as  Diana,  or  Luna  or  EHza 
i Shepherds.  Sometimes  even  they 

c?  t\  Godhead,  as  when 

Sir  John  Davies  wrote  in  the  second  of  his  Hymns  to  AstrT- 


“  E  ternal  Virgin,  Goddess  True, 
L  et  me  presume  to  sing  to  you. 

J  ove,  even  great  Jove  hath  leisure 
S  ometintes  to  hear  the  vulgar  crew, 
A  nd  hears  them  oji  with  pleasure. 


“  B  lessed  Astraea,  I  in  part 
E  njoy  the  blessings  you  impart; 
T  he  Peace,  the  milk  and  honey, 
H  umanity,  and  civil  Art, 

A  richer  dower  than  money. 


“  R  ight  glad  am  I  that  now  I  live, 

E  ven  in  these  days  whereto  you  give 
G  real  happiness  and  glory; 

If  after  you  I  had  been  born, 

M  0  doubt  I  should  my  birthday  scorn, 

A  dmiringyour  sweet  story."” 

Often  in  si^  devotions  Loyalty  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
•nope  and  Expectation;  and  the  Queen  herself  delighted  in 
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entertainment  given  on  her  T^ 
to  Elvetham  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  there  wL 
her  honour,  sung  by  certain  young  women  renrfwsp. 

Fairy  Queen  and  her  maids,  who  danced  around 
chanting  this  ditty :  ^  garland, 

Elizu  IS  the  fairest  Queen 
That  ever  trod  upon  this  green* 

Eliza^s  eyes  are  blessed  starsy 
Inducing  peace y  subduing  wars 

tW  This  so  pleased  the  O 

that  she  caused  it  to  be  sung  twice  over  nnd  ^  Q-^een 

largess.  She  w£  <he“ia  h"  fflv'nS'''" 

Such  extravagances  offereH  tn  p  *  ^  year. 

has  given  “  Ehzabethan  » to  the  htemtmf 
a  hundred  years,  the  arts  owpd  lit+i^  * 

She  seldoaf  gavi  bo„rorZ?wo  d 

iU«T,;^a  rif™  a»-in  £rhonoS^”S 
manned  Shi™^^e(ST““  S^e  C 

FaJstaff  in  love,'\vhich  he  hif  S  A  show 

tionorhisown/irS  rLtded  Sr'?“ 

was  of  second  rank  and  dki^o  a  ^  of  players 

She  did  indeed  tolerat?  p  f^^^anded  through  insufficiency, 
yard,  a  poor  foS^  Thomas  Church- 

Moreover,  the  best  of  tht^  court  poets. 

(apart  fom  Sp^Se^f  "Stel  t 

successor.  ^  written  in  the  reign  of  her 

beauty  of  the’  Virgin  ^he  virtue  and 

propriety;  and  it  S  ™' 

hymned  when  it  had  lonj^eased  to  £ 

are  mostly  fallen^Sm  the  leaves 

ship.  No'^Td”  s'Zre  ^- 

ever  ,nain.  4e  expr™.  1,^5“ 
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unfeigned  and  came  from  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  for  a 
true  character  of  Qjieen  Elizabeth,  as  Nature  framed  her 
the  poets  are  hardly  to  be  trusted.  ’ 

Her  first  education  in  Hngship  was  brutal,  for  after  her 
mother,  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  had  been  beheaded,  she  was 
declared  illegitimate  j  but  though  the  lawfulness  of  her 
birth  was  much  in  question,  she  was  always  more  than  a 
royal  bastard.  On  the  death  of  her  father.  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  she  was  brought  up  by  his  widow  Catherine 
Parr,  who  had  married  the  Lord  Admiral  Seymour  but 
died  soon  afterwards.  Hereupon  the  Lord  Admiral  would 
have  sought  her  hand  in  marriage,  for  which  he  lost  his 
head,  and  brought  her  into  some  danger.  Yet,  although 
still  little  more  than  a  girl  (she  was  in  her  fifteenth  year), 
she  answered  all  examinations  so  boldly  that  her  name  was’ 
cleared.  In  these  early  years  she  was  much  given  to  study, 
and.  before  her  eighteenth  year  she  understood  well  the 
Latin,  French,  and  Itahan  tongues,  and  something  also  of 
the  Greek,  as  well  as  music,  for  she  could  sing  sweetly  and 
play  handsomely  on  the  lute,  so  that  she  was  very  greatly 
admired  for  her  learning  amongst  the  princes  of  her  time. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  brother.  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
she  became  heir  to  the  throne,  and  was  thus  in  that  same 
unhappy  state  which  afterwards  befell  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  For  she  had  been  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and 
although  under  the  new  order,  she  openly  professed  herself 
a  Catholic,  her  sister.  Queen  Mary,  was  suspicious  of  her 
sincerity.  Zealous  Catholics  were  as  clamorous  for  her 
death  as  thirty  years  afterwards  the  Protestants  bayed  for 
the  blood  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  After  the  rebellion  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  it 
was  generally  expected  that  she  would  be  put  to  death, 
but  though  the  rebels  were  very  strictly  examined  no  proof 
could  be  found  that  she  had  in  any  way  fostered  or  coun¬ 
tenanced  them.  She  was  therefore  released  from  the  Tower 
and  allowed  to  retire  into  the  country,  until,  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  whose  Spanish  marriage  and  religious  zeal 
had  by  this  time  made  her  reign  generally  odious,  she  was 
joyfully  brought  to  the  throne  on  November  17,  1558. 

She  was  thus  for  the  space  of  ten  years  constantly  in  peril 
of  her  life,  and  being  a  young  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
understanding,  she  learnt  in  this  hard  school  many  lessons 
in  statecraft  which  would  not  have  come  her  way  in  more 
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settled  times.  She  learnt  that  in  extremity  she  could  truest- 
only  in  God  and  herself,  so  that  she  always  kept  her  own 
counsel  and  never  confided  her  inmost  thoughts.  She  learnt 
never  to  commit  herself  to  any  irrevocable  course  if  it  could 
by  any  means  be  avoided,  which  was  a  principal  reason  whv 
she  never  married.  She  learnt  also  that  men  will  alwavs 
turn  their  faces  to  a  rising  sun  and  their  backs  on  the  setting 
She  was  naturally  stout-hearted,  of  good  health  for  the  most 
part,  and  very  sparing  in  her  diet,  so  that  she  slept  well  and 
was  not  overgiven  to  broodings.  She  had  few  theories  of 
pohtics  or  large  and  distant  plans,  for  which  indeed  perils 
at  home  and  abroad  gave  small  opportunity,  but  she  trusted 
mther  to  her  own  instinct  upon  every  occasion,  which  seldom 
betrayed  her.  From  her  grandfather.  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  she  inherited  a  keenness  in  money  matters  (which 
some  condemn  for  discreditable  parsimony  and  others  praise 
as  wise  husbandry)  and  ability  to  choose  faithful  and  dis¬ 
creet  ministers,  such  as  Cecil  and  Walsingham,  who  served 
her  loyally  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

Tim  later  years  of  her  reign  were  the  greatest,  when  she 
was  i-reed  from  the  dangers  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
no  longer  vexed  by  the  controversies  of  marriage.  She  had 
by  this  time  outlived  most  of  those  councillors  and  nobles 
who  were  older  than  herself,  and  her  ability  as  a  ruler  was 
unquestioned,  except  by  a  few  malcontents.  Nevertheless 
Nature  exacted  a  price,  as  often  happens  with  a?eine 
spinsters,  and  especially  those  who  must  be  for  ever  acting- 
a  great  part  before  applauding  multitudes.  It  cannot  be 
aemed  that  in  many  ways  she  was  very  fantastic,  in  her 
dress,  language,  and  manners,  as  was  noted  by  foreign 
aml^ssadors  and  especially  by  M.  de  Maisse,  who  was  sent 
the  autuim  of  1597  to  discover  for  his 
master  her  mind  and  intention,  a  task  far  beyond  any  man’s 
power.  At  his  first  coming  into  her  presence  she  received 

alleging,  as  excuse  for  some  delay, 
that  she  had  been  ill,  when,  he  notes— 

“she  was  strangely  attired  in  a  dress  of  silver  cloth, 
wMte  and  cri^on,  or  silver  ‘  gauze,’  as  they  call  it. 
Hus  dress  had  slashed  sleeves  lined  with  red  taffeta, 
and  was  ^rt  about  with  other  little  sleeves  that  hung 
dora  to  the  ground,  which  she  was  for  ever  twisting 
and  untwisting.  She  kept  the  front  of  her  dress  open, 
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and  one  could  see  the  whole  of  her  bosom,  and  passing 
low,  and  often  she  would  open  the  front  of  this  robe  with 
her  hands  as  if  she  was  too  hot.  The  collar  of  the  robe 
was  very  high,  and  the  lining  of  the  inner  part  all  adorned 
with  little  pendants  of  rubies  and  pearls,  very  many,  but 
quite  small.  She  had  also  a  chain  of  rubies  and  pearls 
about  her  neck.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  garland  of 
the  same  material  and  beneath  it  a  great  reddish- 
coloured  wig,  with  a  great  number  of  spangles  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  hanging  down  over  her  forehead  some 
pearls,  but  of  no  great  worth.  On  either  side  of  her 
ears  hung  two  great  curls  of  hair,  almost  down  to  her 
shoulders  and  within  the  collar  of  her  robe,  spangled  as 
the  top  of  her  head.  Her  bosom  is  somewhat  wrinkled 
as  well  as  one  can  see  for  the  collar  that  she  wears 
round  her  neck,  but  lower  down  her  flesh  is  exceeding 
white  and  delicate,  so  far  as  one  could  see. 

As  for  her  face,  it  is,  and  appears  to  be,  very  aged. 
It  is  long  and  thin,  and  her  teeth  are  very  yellow  and 
unequal,  compared  with  what  they  were  formerly,  so 
they  say,  and  on  the  left  side  less  than  on  the  right. 
Many  of  them  are  missing,  so  that  one  cannot  under¬ 
stand  her  easily  when  she  speaks  quickly.  Her  figure 
is  fair  and  tall  and  graceful  in  whatever  she  does;  so 
far  as  may  be  she  keeps  her  dignity,  yet  humbly  and 
graciously  withal.” 

Of  her  vanity  much  has  been  written,  and  to  the  last 
year  of  her  life  she  affected  a  greed  for  compliment  and  a 
liveliness  more  becoming  to  a  young  girl.  When  in  i6oi 
the  Duke  Qrsino  Brachiano  came  to  visit  her,  she  danced 
before  him,  for  she  would  have  all  men  know  her  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  that  art ;  as  also  in  her  music,  so  that  her  courtiers 
took  care  that  foreign  ambassadors  should,  as  it  were,  surprise 
her  when  playing  upon  the  virginals .  At  another  time  when 
the  young  Duke  of  Stettin  Pomerania  visited  the  court,  to 
impress  him  with  her  might  she  ordered  some  of  her 
Councillors  to  approach,  and  they  were  obliged  to  remain 
on  their  knees  all  the  while  she  spoke  to  them.  She  sent 
word  also  that  the  Duke  might  kiss  her  hand,  but  he  was 
so  great  a  booby,  or  so  overawed  by  her  majesty,  that  he 
dared  not  appear  before  her. 

She  loved  flattery  always,  but  was  not  always  deceived 
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Wished  her  to  renew  his  grant  of  the  taxes  on  sweft  wf.^ 
and  accordingly  began  to  ply  her  with  court  holy  wSer 
until  she  observed  to  Bacon  that  she  had  received  snm^ 
dbtiful  letters  and  had  been  moved  by  them  bnf  urh 
*e  tool  i,  ,0  be  the  abundance  of  his  hear  “he  fonS  h 
to  be  but  the  preparation  to  a  suit.  But  Essex  was  ever 
an  unsblled  courtier;  he  could  not  utter  flatteries  whif? 
air  of  truth  At  other  times  she  could  be  pleased  by  honest 
boldness  When  Sir  Roger  Williams  once  came  wJh 

»  FnV  w-r°  boots,  The  sb? 

Foh,  Williams,  how  your  boots  stink,”  to  which  he  haH 

stT'  Suit  S 

After  her  own  manner  she  was  very  religious  thmio>f»  ch 

had  small  patience  witft.churchmen^ndTd 'not 
to  rebuke  or  to  interrupt  them  in  their  sermons  when  hev 
preached  unpalatable  doctrine.  Indeed,  she  desoised  rtl 
that^?t?  by  theologians.  She  told  M.  de  Maiste 

^  m  Christendom  who  had 

good  will  and  courage,  it  would  be  easy  to  reconcile  the 
ifferences  in  religion;  for  there  was  but  one  Jesus  Christ 

^bat  they  disputed  about 
but  trifles— an  opimon  more  acceptable  to  common  sense 
than  to  theology.  Nor  did  she  persecute  either  CathohS 
or  Puritans  without  good  cause,  for  the  former  laboured  to 
tir  up  her  subjects  to  rebelHon,  and  the  latter,  orTleast 

Emeknd  ?o7vSr  jFoclaimed  that  the  Church  of 

England  (of  which  she  was  Head)  was  anti-Christian  anH 

who  refused  to  subject  himself  to  their  will.  In  her  time 

be^^plf  ^  in  Cod,  regardine 

public  speeches  and  private  con- 

Nor  cS.hTV™'”'*'’''  “  “  K-d  rfgS  £“ 

Nor  could  she  have  continued  so  long  and  so  prosperously 
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had  she  not  been  sustained  by  a  belief  in  this  Providence 
and  in  her  own  judgment. 

Her  variableness  and  irresolution  were  notorious,  especi¬ 
ally  in  matters  which  concerned  charges;  which  once  moved 
Walsingham  (then  ambassador  in  Paris  about  her  marriage) 
to  write^  a  very  straight  letter,  wherein  he  rebuked  her  for 
irresolution  and  parsimony,  saying  that  if  she  continued  in 
her  sparing^  and  improvident  courses  there  was  not  one  of 
her  Councillors  but  would  rather  wish  himself  in  the 
ferthest  part  of  Ethiopia  than  enjoy  the  fairest  palace  in 
England. 

Nevertheless,  her  parsimony  which  has  been  so  much  con¬ 
demned  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  her  greatness,  for 
she  knew  that  nothing  would  more  quickly  destroy  the  love 
of  her  subjects  than  to  tax  them  without  good  and  necessarv 
cause,  as  her  successors  soon  found.  It  had  also  this  good 
result,  that  when  her  necessities  were  greatest  her  P^lia- 
ments  gave  her  money  the  more  willingly.  She  kept  a 
tight  hold  over  the  expenses  of  her  service,  knowing  full  well 
that  her  oflScers  would  cheat  her  when  they  could  and  if 
they  dared;  for  the  public  services  were  very  corrupt, 
specially  in  the  administration  of  the  army,  and  above  all 
in  Ireland,  Such  husbandry  was  very  galling  to  her  com¬ 
manders,  and  not  least  to  Essex,  who  was  openhanded  and 
generous  with  honours  and  rewards,  and  so  by  natural 
consequence  greatly  indebted  to  his  creditors.  On  his  re- 
turn  to  court  after  his  great  victory  at  Cadiz  in  1596,  he  was 
not  greeted  by  the  Queen  with  favour  and  commendation, 
but  with  a  demand  for  a  strict  account  of  the  money  spent 
and  received,  for  she  was  very  angry  when  she  perceived 
that,  owing  to  the  embezzlement  of  the  loot,  the  expedition 
had  cost  her  more  than  she  would  receive. 

As  for  her  love  affairs,  many  gross  scandals  were  spread 
about  during  her  reign,  but  chiefly  by  those  who  had  no 
chance  of  learning  the  truth.  Nor  for  the  most  part  are 
they  worthy  of  any  credence,  for  in  all  ages  the  private 
morals  of  a  prince,  the  less  they  are  known,  the  more  are 
they  scandalised.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  therefore  not  naturally  inclined  to  the  cloister;  and  she 
encouraged  famiharities  from  her  favourite  courtiers,  which 
were  fuel  for  scandalmongers.  If  she  gave  herself  to  any 
man,  then  it  would  seem  to  have  been  Leicester,  whom  she 
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certainly  loved  at  one  time;  and  this  is  noteworthy  th^i- 

shortly  before  his  death,  which  was  sudden  and  unexict<=? 

he  sent  her  a  letter  of  compliment,  upon  which  she  wrote  in 

her  own  hand  the  words,  “  his  last  letter,”  a  rare  mark  Ic 

private  feeling  in  one  who  seldom  recorded  it  But  th 

truth  of  tins,  as  of  inany  other  tales  about  her,  was  never 

revealed  by  those  who  knew  it.  She  chose  servants  who 

said  less  than  they  saw;  nor  in  those  days  had  CounciUors 

ofState,  and  great  la^es,  discovered  that  of  all  the  fruitsTf 

office  the  most  lucrative  is  to  sell  the  secrets  of  greatness  tr. 
the  gaping  vulgar.  greatness  to 

Of  her  many  suitors,  the  one  who  seemed  likeliest  to  be- 
TOme  her  husband  was  the  Duke  of  Alengon,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Anjou,  whom  she  called  familiarly  her  “  Frog  with 
the  httle  fingers  »  and  who  was  for  several  years  eS 
TOth  promises  of  marriage.  At  one  time  it  appeared  that 
she  had  at  last  consented,  for  she  gave  him  a  ring  before 
witnesses,  but  that  evening,  when  she  returned  to  her 
private  apartments,  her  ladies  made  such  weeping  and 
lamentation  at  this  dangerous  decision  that  she  lay  awake 
all  mght,  and  in  the  morning  changed  her  mind. 

Wer  irresolution  was  shown  on  many  occasions,  particu- 

Sv^O^^^  marriage  and  in  the  Sfair  of 

Mmy,  Queen  of  Scots,  about  which  there  are  many  opinions 
cowardice  and  duplicity.  She  openly 
wished  Mary  dead,  and  she  signed  the  warrant  for  Mary’s 
execution  and  yet  when  the  Council  caused  it  to  be  caSd 

to  tb? Davison,  her  Secretary 
to  the  Tower,  and  wrote  to  the  King  of  Scots  lamenting  the 

unhappy  accident.”  Even  her  most  fervent  apologist  of 

deafh  whiS  others  the  blame  of  Queen  Mary’s 

The  trnTb?  of  Europe. 

Xhe  truth  seems  to  be  that  at  the  last  she  never  intended  the 

sentence  to  be  carried  out.  Either  way  was  perilous.  She 

was  in^e^  danger  of  murder  or  rebellion  so^long  as  Marv 

ived,  but  by  executing  Mary  she  justified  her  enemies  in 

seekng  her  own  death.  She  had  moreover  a  greaTsenS 

£  SlT  -  ^  contrary  opinions, 

a  soverdS''°Tro"''  b 

are  rarelif  callprl  historians  and  other  penmen  (who 
arely  called  upon  to  play  any  part  in  great  affairs)  are 
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wont  to  denounce  bold,  constant,  and  resolute  judgments 
against  the  lives  of  princes  long  dead,  it  was  less  easy  for  one 
who  always  shrank  from  irrevocable  dooms,  knowing  from 
experience  that  even  the  greatest  dangers  had  often  passed 
away  by  themselves.  Though  she  did  indeed  sign  the 
warrant  for  Mary’s  death,  she  was  overcome  with  horror 
when  she  learnt  that  (unknown  to  her)  it  had  been  put  into 
effect;  and  the  truth  of  the  matter,  insomuch  as  she  ever  had 
any  fixed  intention,  seems  to  have  been  shown  in  her  words 
to  the  French  ambassador  that  she  had  signed  the  warrant 
to  satisfy  her  subjects,  but  had  never  intended  it  to  be 
carried  out,  except  in  case  of  foreign  invasion  or  insurrec¬ 
tion  at  home,  and  that  her  Council,  supposing  that  they 
acted  for  her  welfare  and  safety,  had  played  a  trick  upon  her. 

She  was  naturally  merciful.  Four  times  she  revoked  the 
sentence  on  Norfolk  before  she  could  be  persuaded  to  allow 
it  to  proceed.  When  Essex  rebelled  there  were  but  five  put 
to  death,  though  he  had  attempted  by  force  of  arms  to  raise 
the  City  of  London,  to  break  into  the  palace,  to  remove  her 
ministers  and  to  force  her  to  do  his  will — an  example  of 
clemency  not  paralleled  in  the  treasons  of  our  times. 

In  her  judgments  and  decisions  she  was  independent,  yet 
dependent  upon  her  ministers  at  home  and  abroad,  for, 
except  from  the  reports  which  came  through  them,  and 
especially  through  Burghley  (and  after  his  death  through 
Robert  Cecil,  his  son),  she  had  small  means  of  knowing 
what  was  happening  abroad.  She  was  not  one  to  employ 
spies  upon  her  own  servants.  Few  men  had  secret  or 
private  access  to  her,  and  she  did  not  consult  her  women  in 
State  affairs.  The  Cecils  for  this  reason  were  much  courted 
and  well  hated  as  the  reputed  cause  of  all  unpopular  actions. 
Nevertheless,  though  she  trusted  in  the  loyalty  of  her  ser¬ 
vants,  she  took  care  to  ensure  it ;  and  she  was  endowed  with 
natural  authority,  which  is  compounded  part  fear  and  part 
love ;  for  it  is  no  disadvantage  for  a  ruler  to  be  somewhat 
uncertain  in  the  temper. 

This  was  well  observed  by  Sir  John  Harington,  who  wrote, 
some  three  years  after  her  death : 

''  I  marvel  to  think  what  strange  humours  do  con¬ 
spire  to  patch  up  the  natures  of  some  minds.  The 
elements  do  seem  to  strive  which  shall  conquer  and  rise 
above  the  other.  In  good  sooth,  our  late  Queen  did 
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enfold  them  all  together.  I  bless  her  memory,  for  all 
her  goodness  to  me  and  my  family;  and  now  will  T 
show  you  what  strange  temperament  she  did  som/ 
times  put  forth.  Her  mind  was  often  like  the  ?emt 
air  that  cometh  from  the  westerly  point  in  a  summer’s 
morn;  ’twas  sweet  and  refreshing  to  all  around  her 
Her  speech  did  win  all  affections,  and  her  subiects  dT^‘ 
try  to  sho>y  all  love  to  her  commancU;  for  *4  «Sd 

require  her  to  command,  what 
she  knew  her  people  would  willingly  do  from  their  own 

J  show  her  wisdom  fully  •  for 

who  did  choose  to  lose  her  confidence;  or  who  woulrf 
Withhold  a  show  of  love  and  obedience,  when  their 
Sovereign  said  it  was  their  own  choice,  and  not  her 
compulsion  ?  Surely  she  did  play  well  her  tables  to 
gain  obedience  thus  without  constraint:  again  she 
could  put  forth  such  alterations,  when  obedience  was 
lacking,  as  left  no  doubting  whose  daughter  she  was? 

She  was  wont.  Sir  John  continues, 

^^to  soothe  her  ruffled  temper  with  reading  every 
morning,  when  she  had  been  stirred  to  passion  at  the 
Council,  or  other  matters  had  overthrown  her  gracious 
disposition.  She  did  much  admire  Seneca’s  wholesome 
advisings,  when  the  soul’s  quiet  was  flown  away  •  and 
I  saw  much  of  her  translating  thereof.  By  S  Sd 
together  so  blended,  it  was  difficult  to  find  her 
right  humour  at  any  time.  Her  wisest  men  and  best 
^uncillors  were  oft  sore  troubled  to  know  her  will  in 
matters  of  State :  so  covertly  did  she  pass  her  judgment 
aL  Ttf  to  all  to  their  discreet  managed; 

she  ffidm;^,!-?  ’'^‘tor  advantage 

she  ffid  most  cunmngly  commit  the  good  issue  to  her  own 

honour  and  understanding;  but,  when  aught  fell  om 

Suren’s  the 

fork  rSnrf  “On  did  oft 

lack  more  -msdom;  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  [Burghleyl 

would  oft  shed  a  plenty  of  tears  on  any  miscamaffe 
well  knowing  the  difficult  part  was,  not 

i^thl  ffidS?s*tV?  mistress’s  humour:  and 

y  he  did  most  share  her  favour  and  goodwiU ;  and  to 
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his  opinion  she  would  oft-time  submit  her  owji  pleasure 
in  great  matters.  She  did  keep  him  till  late  at  night, 
in  discoursing  alone,  and  then  call  out  another  at  his 
departure,  and  try  the  depth  of  all  around  her  some¬ 
times.  Walsingham  had  his  turn,  and  each  displayed 
their  wit  in  private. 

‘‘  On  the  morrow,  everyone  did  come  forth  in  her 
presence  and  discourse  at  large;  and,  if  any  had  dis¬ 
sembled  with  her,  or  stood  not  well  to  her  advisings 
before,  she  did  not  let  it  go  unheeded,  and  sometimes 
not  unpunished.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  wont  to 
say,  ^  The  Queen  did  fish  for  men’s  souls,  and  had  so 
sweet  a  bait,  that  no  one  could  escape  her  network.’ 
In  truth,  I  am  sure  her  speech  was  such,  as  none  could 
refuse  to  take  delight  in,  when  forwardness  did  not 
stand  in  the  way.  I  have  seen  her  smile,  sooth  with 
great  semblance  of  good  liking  to  all  around,  and  cause 
everyone  to  open  his  most  inward  thought  to  her ;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  she  would  ponder  in  private  on  what  had 
passed,  write  down  all  their  opinions,  draw  them  out 
as  occasion  required,  and  some  time  disprove  to  their 
faces  what  had  been  delivered  a  month  before.  Hence 
she  knew  everyone’s  part,  and  by  thus  fishing,  as 
Hatton  said,  she  caught  many  poor  fish,  who  little 
knew  what  snare  was  laid  for  them.” 

She  possessed  that  other  necessary  quality  of  a  prince, 
which  is  courage.  Though  she  would  procrastinate  and 
falter  in  her  decisions  when  the  event  was  doubtful,  in  face 
of  danger  she  was  unafraid.  It  was  no  mere  flourish  when 
she  reviewed  her  soldiers  at  Tilbury  at  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  and  in  her  later  years,  when  she  went  constantly 
in  danger  of  murder,  she  never  faltered  or  hesitated  to  show 
herself  on  all  public  occasions.  At  the  time  of  Essex’s  re¬ 
bellion,  when  a  false  report  was  brought  that  the  City  had 
revolted  to  him,  she  went  on  with  her  dinner  without  any 
sign  of  fear  or  distraction,  merely  saying  that  He  which  had 
placed  her  in  that  seat  would  preserve  her  in  it;  and  she 
could  hardly  be  prevented  from  going  out  in  person  to  see 
if  ever  a  rebel  of  them  all  durst  show  their  faces  against  her. 

She  could  be  strangely  tender,  both  to  men  and  also  to 
her  own  sex.  When  news  came  that  Sir  John  Norris  had 
died  of  his  wounds  in  Ireland,  she  caused  a  letter  of  sym- 
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pathy  to  be  written  to  the  Lord  and  Lady  Norris,  his  parent, 
and  at  the  top,  m  her  own  hand,  she  wrote,  as  one  woman 
of  understanding  to  another,  “  Mine  own  Crow,  harm  not 
thyself  for  bootless  help;  but  show  a  good  example  to  vonr 
dolorous  yokefellow.”  At  another  time,  when  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  died  at  York,  his  Countess  being  then  at  Court 
the  Queen  sent  twice  to  prepare  her  for  the  ill  news  and  at 
last  came  herself  to  tell  her  that  he  was  dead.  Yet  when 
the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  seemed  to  grieve  somewhat  heavily 
at^  the  death  of  his  wife,  she  sent  to  comfort  him  but  to  re¬ 
mind  him  also  that  the  public  service  must  be  preferrf-rl 
before  private  sorrow.  ^  ^ 

Towards  old  Lord  Burghley,  though  at  times  she  rated 
him  soundly,  she  could  be  very  considerate.  On  her  last 
progress  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  whilst  makine  a 
speech  to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  she  noticed  that  he  was 
standing  for  want  of  a  stool,  nor  would  she  proceed  with 
her  speech  dU  he  was  seated.  When  he  died,  she  sorrowed 
so  greatly  that  for  months  afterwards  she  would  not  have 
his  name  mentioned  lest  her  grief  should  be  renewed 

Wb^n  nlS”wVr  ^  win  men’s  hearts  by  gracious  acts, 
^en  old  William  Lambarde  was  made  Keeper  of  the 
Records  in  the  Tower,  he  made  a  digest  of  them  which  he 
would  have  presented  to  her  by  the  hands  of  the  Countess 
of  Warwick.  But  the  Queen  said,  “  If  any  subject  of  mine 
^  thankfully  accept  it  from  his  own 
hands.  So  she  sent  for  him,  and  for  a  long  while  en- 
couraged  him  with  the  hveliest  interest  to  speak  of  his 
labours,  and  at  length  dismissed  him  with  great  commenda- 

places^  scholars  by  those  in  great 

f°ttnd  her  hard  to  please, 
so  that  her  praises,  when  they  came,  were  the  sweeter 
Mo^n^oy,  who  succeeded  Essesc  iu  'Ireland 
bought  order  out  of  chaos,  complained  bitterly  that  he 
^  lU-supported  at  home,  and  treated  like  a  scuffion. 

“  YoTT  Mistress  Kitchenmaid  ”  and  ending 

JeSe  At  another 

George,  how  joyed  we  are  that  so  good 
eventhathfoUowedso  troublesome  endeavours, labonous 
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cares  and  heedful  travails,  you  may  guess,  but  we  best 
can  witness,  and  do  protest  that  your  safety  hath 
equalled  the  most  thereof.  And  so  God  even  bless 
you  in  all  your  actions.” 

She  spoke  often  of  the  love  of  her  people  both  in  her 
public  speeches  and  in  conversation  with  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors.  It  was  truly  very  dear  to  her,  for  she  fed  on  their 
applause,  unlike  King  James,  who  withdrew  himself  from 
crowds  j  but  the  Queen  was  expert  in  the  art  of  popularity, 
and  on  her  progresses  which  she  made  every  summer  and  in 
the  capital  she  won  all  by  apt  and  kindly  compliment.  But 
she  would  brook  no  rival  in  popular  affection.  Most  of 
those  whom  she  favoured,  such  as  Leicester  or  Raleigh, 
were  odious  to  the  people  at  large.  Only  Essex  was  loved 
by  the  common  people,  and  this,  more  than  any  other, 
was  the  cause  of  his  downfall. 

But  she  could  not  escape  the  twin  penalties  of  kingship, 
which  are  responsibility  and  loneliness,  both  more  burden¬ 
some  to  a  woman  who  had  neither  husband  nor  child  to 
succeed  her.  She  was  indeed  wedded  to  her  kingdom,  and 
so  long  as  she  retained  the  affection  of  her  people  she 
laboured  for  them  incessantly ;  but  in  her  last  days  she  could 
trust  no  one.  Her  nobles  and  councillors  were  treating 
tmderground  with  her  successor,  and  she  knew  it  weU. 
At  last,  when  she  felt  that  as  well  as  the  loyalty  of  her 
court  she  was  losing  the  love  of  her  subjects,  she  lapsed 
into  inelancholy  and  died  on  March  24,  1603,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  life  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 
Such  were  her  times  that,  had  she  not  been  a  great  Queen, 
she  would  have  died  sooner. 
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I 

IT  was  at  Easter,  1547,  almost  a  year  after  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  that  John  Knox  emerged  from  a 
previous  obscurity.  Suddenly  he  strode,  a  portentous  and 
volcanic  figure,  into  the  arena  of  Scotland’s  tempestuous 
affairs. 

Of  his  earlier  life  we  are  largely  ignorant,  and  he  has  left 
little  of  autobiographical  interest  to  enlighten  us.  There  is 
no  certainty  as  to  the  year  of  his  birth.  It  may  have  been,  as 
was  long  accepted,  in  1505,  or  it  may  not  have  occurred  until 
some  eight  years  later.  His  birthplace  was  either  the  ancient 
town  of  Haddington,  whose  influential  abbey  constituted 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Catholicism,  or  somewhere  in  the 
adjacent  neighbourhood  of  Gifford.  He  came  of  modest 
farming  stock,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  grand¬ 
father,  father,  and  many  of  his  relations  served  under  the 
forbears  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  husband  of  Mary,  ^ueen  of 
Scots.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sinclair,  seems 
to  have  died  in  his  infancy,  and  his  father,  William  Knox, 
took  to  himself  a  second  wife.  The  boy  was  in  all  likelihood 
schooled  by  the  priests  and  monks  of  Haddington,  and 
probably  at  its  highly  reputed  Grammar  School.  After¬ 
wards  he  proceeded  to  the  University,  where  he  came  xmder 
the  influence  of  the  redoubtable  John  Major.  Whether  it 
was  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  or  at  that  of  St.  Andrews 
that  Knox  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  fearless  and  trenchant 
theologian  is  uncertain,  but  the  profbabilities  are  strong  that 
it  was  at  the  latter. 

Whatever  else  the  teachings  of  John  Major  may  have 
effected,  they  must  certainly  have  caused  his  students  to 
piick  up  their  ears.  For  he  tiraded  endlessly  against  the 
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corruptions  of  his  fellow-clergy,  as  well  indeed  he  might 
since,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  were  the  most  debauched  and 
degenerate  in  Europe.  Moreover,  he  was  wont  to  enunciate 
the  most  heterodox  opinions  regarding  the  prerogatives  of 
the  people  and  the  limitations  of  the  rights  of  earthly  rulers 
He  held  the  view,  for  instance— and,  for  these  days,  a  very 
startling  view — that  princes  had  their  institution  from  the 
people,  and  that  on  the  people  the  royal  power  depended 
In  one  mind,  at  least,  this  seed  found  fruitful  soil,  and  that 
same  opinion,  some  decades  later,  was  passed  on  by  Knox  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  When  he  had  completed  his  studies 
Knox  entered  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
between  the  years  1540  and  1543  we  hear  of  him  as  an 
ecclesiastical  notary.  On  an  extant  document  we  have  his 
signature :  “John  Knox,  minister  of  the  Sacred  Altar,  of  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  notary  by  Papal  authority.” 

By  this  time,  the  Reformation  troubles  in  Scotland  were 
growing  to  dimensions  quite  sufficient  seriously  to  disturb 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Though  Knox  had  remained 
immune  from  their  contagion,  the  Lutheran  doctrines  had 
infected  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergy,  lairds,  and 
better-educated  burgesses.  We  must  not  exaggerate  its 
strength  as  yet,  but  religious  discontent  had  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  from  the  year  1528,  when  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth 
of  outstanding  intellectual  gifts  who  had  studied  in  Germany, 
and  the  scion  of  a  noble  house,  paid  for  his  dissemination  of 
Ae  new  teachings  by  being  burned  to  death  at  St.  Andrews. 
During  the  next  decade  the  fires  were  rekindled  on  several 
occasions.  A  number  of  heretics  were  banished  or  fled  the 
country.  But  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  copies  of  the  English 
New  Testament  were  pouring  in  from  the  Continent  through 
the  eastern  sea-ports.  Matters  advanced  to  a  graver  stage 
when  some  images  were  broken,  and  a  monastery  or  two 
were  plundered.  A  movement  was  obviously  on  foot  which 
showed  every  sign  of  becoming  dangerous,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  roused  to  action,  took  strong  repressive  measures. 

But  Church  and  State  seemed  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 

A  hunting^  of  heretics  resulted  in  some  suspects,  men  and 
women,  being  burned  alive  or  hanged;  and  things  in  general 
seemed  so  far  satisfactory  to  Cardinal  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
t.  imdrews,  that  in  1544  he  gave  it  as  his  considered  view 
that  heresy  m  Scotland  was  dead.  This  judgment,  as  events 
were  soon  to  show,  was  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
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Protestant  movement,  it  was  true,  had  for  the  moment  been 
driven  underground.  Moreover,  with  many  sympathisers 
it  had  become  discredited  owing  to  its  unfortunate  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  ambitions  of  Henry  VIII,  who  since  1542  had 
been  savagely  using  fire  and  sword  to  secure  for  himself  the 
suzerainty  of  Scotland.  In  this  attempt  he  was  treacher¬ 
ously  abetted  by  a  company  of  the  Scots  nobility.  These 
rapacious  knaves,  having  seen  what  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  had  meant  to  their  confreres  in  England,  and 
having  as  a  consequence  espoused  the  Protestant  cause  for 
reasons  connected  more  with  their  pockets  than  their  souls, 
had  not  scrupled  to  covenant  with  the  English  King  to 
betray  their  country  in  his  interests.  The  mass  of  the 
Scottish  people  were  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  largely 
irreligious.  They  had  little  love  for  or  interest  in  the  Roman 
Church,  sunk  in  its  slough  of  dreadful  corruptions,  and 
carried  with  a  sullen  resentment  the  crushing  economic 
burdens  which  its  colossal  and  demoralising  wealth  laid 
upon  their  shoulders.  But  the  Roman  Church  and  Cardinal 
Beaton  stood,  as  against  Henry’s  pitiless  encroachments,  for 
Scottish  independence  and  the  old  French  alliance ;  and  the 
Scots  hated  England  with  a  traditional  and  inveterate 
detestation.  In  the  early  forties,  lifted  on  the  wave  of  an 
anti-English  revulsion,  Catholicism  by  its  appeal  to  the 
patriotic  instinct  seemed  to  have  won  for  itself  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  Protestantism  to  have  suffered  an  eclipse. 

II 

There  was  still  at  large,  however,  a  gifted  young  preacher 
called  George  Wishart,  who,  having  studied  abroad,  had 
returned  to  Scotland  determined  to  carry  the  Lutheran 
challenge  into  the  camp  of  Catholicism.  He  was  intimately 
associated  with  those  Scottish  nobles  who  were  the  hench¬ 
men  of  Henry,  and  was  almost  certainly  aware  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  number  of  them  who  were  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
murder  the  Cardinal.  In  January  1 546,  having  preached  to 
great  crowds  in  Dundee,  Montrose,  and  in  the  West,  Wishart 
came  to  the  Lothians,  There  he  was  the  guest  of  a  group  of 
these  Protestant  and  Anglophile  lairds— Douglas  of  Long- 
niddry,  Gockburn  of  Ormiston,  and  Crichton  of  Brunstan — 
while  from  his  Castle  at  St.  Andrews,  Beaton  kept  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  upon  his  movements.  It  was  while  on  this  visit  that 
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Wfahart  met  John  Knox,  who  was  acting  as  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  Douglas  and  Cockburn.  For  the  next  few  weeks  Wishart 
and  Knox  were  constantly  together,  and  their  association 
proving  to  be  the  crisis  and  turning-point  of  Knox’s  life  was 
destined  to  be  fraught  with  tremendous  consequences  for 
^ptland  and  the  world  at  large.  Knox  accompanied 
Wishart  when  he  preached  at  Haddington  and  at  varioS 
places  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  As  many  another 
had  done  before  him,  he  fell  completely  under  the  preacher’s 
spell.  For  long  periods  they  would  converse  together— 
mshart,  with  glowing  eyes  and  impassioned  voice,  expound¬ 
ing,  ei^orting,  persuading,  convincing;  Knox,  literally  at 
his  feet,  drinking  in  his  teachings  and  exposition  with 
avidity.  Soon  he  was  singled  out  bv 
Wishart— a  signal  honour  indeed— to  bear  the  sword  which 
h  had  been  found  necessary  to  carry  in  front  of  the  youngr 

Reformer  ever  since  a  Catholic  priest  had  tried  to  assasanate 
iiim  in  Dundee. 

sumli  *  moving  stealthily  but 

^rely.  The  blow  fell  ere  long.  One  night  a  troop  of 

Gowrnment  cavalry  surrounded  Ormiston  House,  where 
Wishart  was  staying.  He  was  seized,  hurried  to  Edinburgh 

^  month  later,  %n 
to  death  outside  the  archiepiscopal 
castie  Cardinal  Beaton,  sitting  at  a  window,  watched  the 
horrible  scene,  callous,  cynical,  and  triumphant. 

4r.  Q  congratulated  himself  that  heresy 

m  Scotland  was  dead  indeed;  but  the  brutal  execution  of 
Wijart  was  soon  to  loose  terrible  forces.  Among  the 

mSnet^Th^^“  passion  for  revenge  was  raging  like  a 
madness.  _  They  were  no  longer  concerned  with  the 
ssassmation  of  Beaton  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  King 

JheSfe^H  murderer  of 

^  ‘iozen  of  them  succeeded  by  a 

SSrir  Th  admittance  to  the  Castle  of  St. 

fennST  1,  They  butchered  the  Cardinal  with  unrestrained 
oWtl’  body  out  of  a  window  as  an 

Sin\br^,,  •  barricaded  themselves 

wdun  the  massive  walls.  There  followed  a  farcical  siege. 

S  appe^ed  for  help  to  Catholic  France,  aM 

he  rebel  garrison  to  Protestant  England,  and  the  weeks 

The  Castle,  Lbly  invited  bTS- 

etiective  Government  troops,  which  were  able  neither  to 
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force  an  entrance  nor  to  prevent  the  garrison  from  going  and 
coming  as  freely  as  they  chose,  became  a  rendezvous  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  disaffected  men  and  women.  Those 
who  felt  themselves  under  suspicion  of  Church  or  Govern¬ 
ment  made  for  its  protection  like  rabbits  scudding  to  their 
holes.  The  majority  were  depraved  and  vicious  persons 
who  soon  were  successful  in  turning  the  Castle  into  a  cock¬ 
pit  of  squalid  immorality.  Within  the  garrison,  however, 
was  an  earnest-minded  group,  sincere  adherents  of  the 
Lutheran  movement,  and  at  their  head  was  a  man  of  deep 
piety,  John  Rough,  who  later  was  to  perish  as  a  martyr  in 
the  fires  of  Smithfield.  Their  presence  constituted  the 
Castle  the  first  organised  stronghold  of  Protestantism  in 
Scotland. 

At  its  gates,  one  day,  arrived  John  Knox.  The  new 
archbishop,  acutely  mindful  of  his  close  association  with 
Wishart,  had  for  almost  a  year  been  seeking  to  effect  his 
arrest,  and  Knox  at  last  had  fled  to  the  comparative  security 
of  St.  Andrews. 


Ill 

There  now  appears  before  us  the  man  of  destiny.  Knox 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  Castle  than  the  Protestant 
group  recognised  that  in  this  hitherto  obscure  priest  they  had 
found  their  leader.  The  exigencies  of  the  hour,  like  steel  on 
flint,  seemed  suddenly  to  ignite  powers  within  him  which 
hitherto  had  found  no  opportunity  for  expression.  Chief 
among  these  was  a  capacity  for  public  speech,  terrific  in  its 
overwhelming  strength.  Wishart  had  been  a  preacher  of 
outstanding  gifts,  but  his  oratory  paled  before  the  cataractal 
vehemence  of  this  gaunt  and  passionate  zealot  who  seemed 
like  John  the  Baptist  come  to  earth  again.  Compared  with 
that  of  Wishart,  the  scholarship  of  Kmox  was  markedly 
inferior.  His  intellectual  capacities  were  not  of  the  same 
order.  But  more  urgent  at  the  moment  than  any  such 
equipment  was  a  voice  which  could  lash  men  to  enthusiasm, 
stiffen  them  to  endurance,  compel  them  to  obedience,  and 
put  the  fear  of  God  into  their  hearts.  That  such  was  the 
voice  of  Knox  was  evident  from  the  moment  he  took  a  hand 
with  John  Rough  in  attacking  the  debaucheries  of  their 
fellow-refugees.  Rough  not  only  recognised  his  master,  but 
saw  at  once  that  here  was  the  man  to  head  the  Protestant 
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crusade  in  Scotland.  Very  earnestly  he  entreated  Knox  to 
come  to  definite  decisions.  The  times  were  far  too  critical 
to  halt  any  longer  between  two  opinions.  Knox  mucc 
publicly  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  preacher  of 
Protestant  Faith.  To  such  an  office,  urged  Rough  he  wa? 
most  obviously  called  by  God.  °  ’ 

But  Knox  himself  was  not  so  sure,  and  the  suggestion 
seems  to  have  startled  him  considerably.  It  was  one  thin? 
to  be  genuinely  sympathetic  with  the  new  Lutheran  doc- 
tanes,  but_  quite  another  irrevocably  to  repudiate  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  buttressed  as  it  was  by  the  tradition  and 
accepted  orthodoxy  of  a  thousand  years.  No  man  could  he 
expected  lightly  to  dissociate  himself  from  this  spiritual  past 
Knox  s  perplexities  as  he  faced  this  proposition  were  very 
great.  It  involved  an  adherence  to  an  entirely  revolution- 
fi7  ^“iception  of  the  source  of  authority,  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  of  holy  orders,  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  man’s 
personal  relationship  to  God,  which,  however  it  might  and 
could  be  justified  by  a  dispassionate  study  of  Christian 
origins  and  Holy  Scripture,  ran  profoundly  counter  to  an 
estabhshed  and  agelong  tradition  of  Catholic  Christendom 
Great  indeed  must  be  his  care  not  to  “  run  ”  where  by  the 
divine  will  he  was  not  sent.  Was  he  really  called  by  God  to 
do  this  thing?  Did  the  truth  lie  in  such  a  course,  and  was 
everytlung  as  clear  as  Rough  and  his  friends  made  it  out  to 

tW  K  Knox,  be  certain 

that  bereft  of  the  support  of  an  infallible  Church,  he  was 

ntted  to  declare  to  men  “  the  whole  counsel  of  God 
Ihere  were  other  considerations,  too.  He  was  not  overl 
s  rong,  and  a  man  would  require  to  be  physically  strong  to 
endure  the  unavoidable  hardships  and  probable  sufferings 
attendant  on  one  who  accepted  the  dangerous  calling  of  a 
Protestant  immster.  It  was  all  very  difficult  indeed 
Moreover,  no  mortal  man  could  fail  to  hesitate  before  the 
obvious  personal  dangers  which  such  a  course  of  action 
would  inevitably  involve.  What,  for  instance,  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  mshart,  only  a  year  ago,  and  just  a  few  yards  away, 
as  the  result  of  a  siimlar  temerity?  What  was  likely  to  be 
the  fate  of  any  man  who  put  his  hand  to  the  Reformation 
plough  in  Scotland?  i^d  there  was  in  Knox’s  character, 
as  well  as  a  perferyid  religious  enthusiasm,  a  marked  element 
of  enervating  timidity.  It  is  a  form  of  moral  weakness  not 
uncommon  among  men  of  highly  imaginative  temperament 
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and  forceful  aggressiveness  of  disposition.  Ultimately  he 
conquered  it,  but  it  was  in  evidence  on  more  than  one 
crucial  occasion  in  the  course  of  his  turbulent  career.  At 
this  present  juncture,  adding  further  disturbance  to  a  pro¬ 
found  spiritual  uncertainty,  it  caused  him  to  hedge  and 
hesitate  as  he  grappled  with  a  critical  and  awesome  issue. 
Eventually  he  fought  his  way  through  the  dilemma.  Partly 
through  genuine  conviction,  and  partly  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstances  which  he  was  not  able  to  resist,  he  took  the 
tremendous  step.  To  the  Castle  garrison  he  dramatically 
declared  that  he  felt  himself  called  by  God  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  Faith.  Then,  having  crossed  the  Rubicon,  he 
threw  himself,  with  all  the  headstrong  impetuosity  of  his 
nature,  into  the  advancement  of  the  new  movement  he  had 
now  definitely  and  publicly  espoused. 

The  siege  of  the  Castle,  as  we  have  .seen,  was  quite  fan¬ 
tastic.  The  garrison  wandered  without  let  or  hindrance  in 
the  city  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  the  pulpit  of  the  parish 
church  Knox  now  betook  himself  to  conduct  violent  dis¬ 
putations  with  the  Catholic  clergy.  To  awed  and  be¬ 
wildered  crowds  he  thundered  and  declaimed,  attacking  the 
iniquities  of  the  Papacy  and  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Church,  Alarmed  by  the  disturbing  influence  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  preacher,  the  Catholic  clergy  ineffectually  en¬ 
deavoured  to  counter  his  anathemas.  But  their  efforts  were 
of  little  use  against  these  torrential  denunciations.  The  city 
was  moved  to  a  feverish  excitement,  which  was  destined, 
however,  soon  to  be  cut  short.  One  day  French  galleys 
arrived  in  the  bay  and  turned  their  cannon  on  the  Castle 
walls.  The  garrison  were  forced  to  surrender.  Knox,  and 
the  ringleaders,  shipped  aboard,  were  carried  captive  to  the 
shores  of  France. 


IV 

For  nineteen  hideous  months  Knox  toiled  as  a  galley-slave. 
In  after  years  he  was  reluctant  to  speak  of  the  torments  he 
endured;  but  his  physical  sufferings  must  have  been  appal¬ 
ling,  and  they  left  their  mark  on  him  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  manner  in  which  he  bore  them  was  characterised 
by  a  patient  spiritual  dignity,  and  also  by  a  gentleness  and 
resignation  which  we  never  find  in  him  again.  His  captivity 
ended  in  the  spring  of  1548,  when,  owing  to  the  special 
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pleading  of  Edward  VI  of  England,  the  exhaiiui-<=ri 
was  set  at  liberty.  Having  .^ade  hSlTyTloST 
placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  Archbishoo  P r7  ’ 
who,  now  that  the  death  Jf  Henry  VlII  Sd  X''- 
ecctaMOCid  affatrs  from  his  contaminating  grip  had  tS? 
English  Reformation  well  in  hand.  A  nmst 

powers.  WhafthA 

English  Reformation  needed  most  was  preachers  anrf 
soon  became  apparent  that  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England  there  was  none  who  could  preach  like  Knox  Th 
Protestant  leaders,  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  their  new  Jhf 
set  themselves  to  use  him.  ^ 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Knox  wac  a  i; 
pri«t  of  the  Church  of  England  and  appointed  to  Ber^ck^ 

^  obstinate  stronghold  of 

Caftohcism,  whose  granite  resistance  only  a  voice  hke  th5 
of  Knox  could  blast.  There  he  met  Marjory  Bowes  whom 

rh'ad™  L“„“Sa"“ 

was  soon  to  discover,  was  a^force 

PaZ'"*’  been  sanctioned  by  S 

Parharnent  and  ordered  to  be  put  into  general  usi,  Cranmer^ 

of  Knox,  was  forced  to  iS 
mto  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  tL  famom 
rubric  anent  kneeling  for  the  reception  of  the  Holv  S 

“  insSeS;  aS  JoSea; 
™  intendeSis  a  d£t  S,” 

ing^SdmceZdXf  X.f”"'"  bringing  an increaa- 

later  he  dechned  the  incunSS’^^ of  SSa'Uo^T  “nd^ 
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he  himself  was  perfectly  frank  in  giving  his  reasons.  His 
refusal  was  based  on  “foresight  of  troubles  to  come.” 
Tins  doubtless  was  also  his  reason  for  refusing  the  see  of 
Rochester.  W^at  these  troubles  were  it  is  not  difficult  to 

S' end  of  bSt  -f  obviously  nearing 

brief  ^happy  pilgrimage,  and  Mary  Tudor, 
ffis  heir,  was  a  fanatical  Catholic.  Both  Rochester  and  All 
Hallows  were  dangerously  near  the  sphere  of  the  royal 
activity,  and  Knox,  who  had  so  recentty  returned  from  the 

SdT;/  T  moment,  he 

Sth ^  persecution.  As  it  happened,  his  fore- 
sight  of  troubles  to  come  was  accurate.  In  1553  Edward 
ffied,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  foUowing  year  the  Roman 
Church  was  again  estabhshed  throughout  England.  Cran- 
mer  and  Latimer  were  thrown  into  the  Tower.  The 
Protestant  Party  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  the  fires  were 
being  prepared  for  the  extermination  of  recalcitrant  heretics. 
Knox  sailed  from  Newcastle,  and,  reaching  Dieppe,  placed 
the  Channel  between  himself  and  Mary  Tudor. 

For  aghteen  months  or  more  his  lot  was  cast  abroad. 
He  _  resided  in  Geneva,  in  Zurich,  and  in  Frankfort-on- 

j  ®  PO'^or  in  England  had  gone  to 

ffis  head  like  wne.  Since  his  release  from  the  galleys  he  had 
become  steadily  more  dictatorial,  impatient  of  contradiction, 
confident  in  his  own  infaUibifity.  And  thus  his  association 
TOth  his  fellow-Protestants  on  the  Continent  was  not  always 
Jiarinomous.  But,  as  was  his  wont,  he  gave  whole-hearted 
Md  disinterested  service,  according  to  his  fights.  Forceful, 
determined,  consumed  with  a  restless  energy,  he  was  a 
dynaimc  if  sometimes  disturbing  influence  among  the  Pro¬ 
testant  communities.  Yet,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  he 
appear^  in  the  unusual  role  of  an  apostle  of  moderation, 
and  at  Frai^ort  for  a  time  held  the  balance  in  a  liturgical 
dispute  which  was  growing  unpleasantly  embittered.  It 
was  while  he  was  in  Geneva  that  Knox  studied  with  admira- 
tion  the  doctrinal  system  and  ecclesiastical  organisation 
which  were  stamped  with  the  genius  of  Calvin.  To  Knox 
they  went  home  with  an  urgent  and  direct  appeal.  Rigid, 
logical,  clear-cut,  and  dogmatic,  Calvinism  to  him  seemed 
mfimtely  stronger  than  the  compromises  of  Lutheranism. 

1  bus  It  was  to  the  City  of  Calvin  that  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion  later  looked  for  its  inspiration  in  the  remoulding  of 

ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  polity. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1555  Knox  ventured  to  pay  a  visit  tn  i,: 
wfe  at  Berwick  and  while  there  received  encouraging  news 
of  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Scotland.  cLsiZ 

the  Border,  he  made  his  way  to  Edinburgh  to  see  for  himself 

at  first  hand  how  things  were  really  shaping  in  his  narivl 

country.  ^auve 


Knox  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  September  an,i 

things  immediately  began  to  move.  Since  the  suirSder  of 
the  St.  Andrews’  garrison,  Protestantism  had  been  larvelv 
subterranean  and  doctrinaire.  Its  adherents  had  avoideH 
overt  rebellion  against  the  established  order.  Thev 
still  went  to  hear  Mass,  and,  however  among  themselves  thev 
imght  repudiate  its  doctrine  and  authority,  outwardly 
obse^ed  the  obligatory  religious  duties  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion._  But  Knox,  on  his  arrival,  at  once  prepared  to 
force  an  issue,  and  the  Protestant  Party  in  Edinburgh  faced 
TOth  his  masterful  self-assurance,  seem  without  demur  to 
have  accepted  his  supremacy.  Though  with  no  great 
enthusiasm,  they  acquiesced  in  his  plans  to  stiffen  un  the 
mov^ent.  One  or  two  pleaded  the  wisdom  of  expediency 
but  Knox  would  have  none  of  it.  Hesitancy  would  lead 
nowhere,  and  a  challenge  had  to  be  made.  Those  who 
adhered  to  the  Protestant  position  were  no  longer  to  so  to 
Mass,  and  were  to  cease  to  attend  the  ordinances  of  the 
Roman  Church  The  Protestant  Party,  with  some  trepida¬ 
tion  surrendered  to  the  domination  of  Knox  and  bowed  to 
his  decision.  They  now  began  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  services  of  the  Church,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
SSmu^lide?  iniphcations  of  this,  prepared  for  possible 

secretly,  among  the  wynds 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  houses  of  his  co-religionists,  ^en 

SlSveJ  fn  committed 

conducted  services  in  Ayr  and  several  other  placed  in  the 

P  took  the  more 

Sir  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion 

faSu.  '^th  which  he  had  become 

nowdpt  Continent.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities 

now  determined  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  make  an  example 
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of  him,  and  he  was  summoned  to  appear  in  Edinburgh  before 
a  convention  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Some  curious  hitch 
occurred  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  summons  was  with¬ 
drawn;  but  everyone  knew  that  whatever  lull  there  was 
could  only  be  of  brief  duration.  The  Protestant  nobility 
now  hurriedly  endeavoured  to  secure  themselves  and  their 
associates  against  future  contingencies,  and  sought  from  the 
Queen-Regent  an  assurance  that  the  Protestant  preachers 
should  be  protected  from  molestation.  Mary  of  Guise 
received  the  petition  with  angry  scorn.  The  skies  were 
darkening.  If  Church  and  Government  still  stayed  their 
hands  it  was  only  to  await  a  moment  when  they  could  strike 
with  even  more  deadly  force.  It  was  a  time  of  breathless 
and  anxious  suspense,  and  the  Protestant  Party  braced 
themselves  for  the  outburst  of  the  storm. 

And  then,  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1556,  they  received 
the  shattering  news  that  Knox  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
them.  In  utter  consternation  they  heard  the  amazing 
excuse.  He  had  been  called  to  be  minister  of  the  little 
congregation  of  English  exiles  which  lived  and  worshipped 
in  the  tranquil  security  of  Geneva.  Bewildered,  they  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  which  con¬ 
fronted  them.  Great  was  their  need  of  his  leadership  and 
counsel.  It  was  largely  owing  to  him  that  they  were  in  their 
present  position.  Was  it  not  he  who  had  insisted  on 
abstention  from  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  who  had 
forced  the  grave  issue  between  Protestantism  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  which  had  now,  and  at  whatever  cost,  to  be 
settled  one  way  or  another?  Surely  it  was  his  duty  to  God, 
and  to  the  convictions  which  they  held  in  common,  to  stay 
and  see  this  crisis  through?  Anyone  could  shepherd  that 
handful  of  English  folk,  safe  and  unthreatened  in  Geneva; 
but  the  Scottish  Protestants  were  in  jeopardy.  Faced  by 
rising  danger,  they  indeed  required  their  leader.  They 
pleaded  with  him — ^Argyle  and  the  others — ^but  it  was  no  use. 
In  the  month  of  July  he  made  off  for  Geneva,  just  as  the 
withdrawn  summons  was  again  re-issued.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  in  absentia  as  a  heretic,  and  his  effigy  was  ordered  to 
be  publicly  burned  at  the  Mercat  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  This 
act  of  desertion  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  widely 
argued ;  but  when  the  last  word  has  been  said  in  defence  of 
Knox,  it  remains  an  unpleasant  episode.  Impartial  histor)" 
can  hardly  avoid  the  inevitable  conclusion. 
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VI 


With  the  flight  of  Knox,  affairs  in  Scotland  settled  down  t 
a  stalemate.  The  Queen-Regent  was  watchful  and  Vl 

nnhin  occasion  the  attitude  of  the  ProtestS 

nobihty,  by  now  a  powerful  body,  warned  her  7 

was  adv^able.  Moreover,  she  tew  thtt  she^^ 
need  their  apista^e  in  furthering  both  her  domestic  anr! 
forpgn  pohcies.  The  new  movement  spread  iShnnt 

of  Knox,  and  in  defiance  of  sLSi  Td  “  ,  S' 
asncal  threat  and  censure.  Small  groups  or  JoSeSfi™; 
organised  themselves  in  ever-increajng  iumbers 

POW 

thp  extermination,  became  known  as  the  Lords  of 

the  Congregation.  They  were,  on  the  whole  ornate 
pecimens  of  sixteenth-century  Scotland’s  perfidits  nobilitv 
and  in  many  cases  their  manner  of  life  was  scandaloi^’ 
an  Protestantism  meant  little  more  than 

an  aUuring  if  complicated  gamble,  in  which  the  ditteriS 
prizes  were  political  power  and  the  vast  endowments  of  thf 
«  Church.  Wijh  the  Church’s  fall,  these  enS™™ 

Strongest  to  seize.  But  associated 

widi  them,  and  committed  to  the  Protestant  cause  for  ve^ 

^  considerable  number  of  preachei/ 
mostly  ex-pnests  of  the  Roman  Church.  These  d^nS 

spShualniT^  leaders,  impregnated  the  movement  wit^a 
tL ^  reahty,  and  associated  it  in  the  minds  of 

T  people  with  the  truth  of  the  living  God 

mat  It  was  his  obvious  duty  and  the  clear  call  of  cJ 

aud  delayil  for^' 

WhenatlasthededLm 

cSU  ftS  S”'  rordstS 

dea?S,SSrTh?  P- “ 

the  English  Praver  RnnwfS  *  j  ^2.  ^<l°P^ed  instead 
demandT  nf  Tf  r?  ^  of  Edward  VI.  The  Lords  boldly 

ksSESSS 
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people.  ^  The  Roman  ecclesiastics,  thoroughly  alarmed  at 
the  obvious  and  unexpected  strength  of  the  Protestant 
movement,  tried  to  temporise,  and  set  themselves,  though 
rather  late  in  the  day,  to  deal  with  the  gigantic  evils  of  their 
degenerate  Church,  which  was  as  lifeless  as  a  rotten  tree. 
The  months  dragged  by.  The  Queen-Regent  hesitated 
wholly  to  break  with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
Attempts  towards  compromise  were  made,  but  failed  dis¬ 
mally.  The  public  tension  grew  more  and  more  acute. 
Beneath  the  outward  crust  of  negotiation  passions  were 
seething  and  ready  to  burst  into  volcanic  flame.  Here  and 
there,  at  Perth,  at  Stirling,  and  at  sundry  other  places, 
threatening  outbreaks  occurred.  And  at  last  the  Queen- 
Regent  decided  on  action.  Discarding  further  negotiation 
or  concession,  she  took  drastic  steps.  In  May  1559  all 
Protestant  preachers  were  declared  outlaws  and  rebels, 
wlule  any  who  had  association  with  them  were  to  be  held 
guilty  of  high  treason.  It  was  now  clearly  to  be  a  fight  to  a 
finish.  The  Protestant  and  Catholic  supporters  organised 
themselves  for  battle.  And  at  this  moment  of  crisis,  John 
Knox  reappeared  in  Scotland. 

The  death  of  Mary  Tudor  and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
had  meant  the  return  of  the  Protestant  exiles  in  Geneva  to 
their  native  England,  and  as  a  consequence  Knox’s  congrega¬ 
tion  disappeared.  He  found  himself  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  Geneva  was  emptied  of  Ms  English  co-religion- 
istsj  France  was  perilous  owing  to  a  threatened  revival  of 
persecution;  England  was  closed  to  him  as  a  result  of  that 
extravagant  and  fanatical  document  wMch  he  had  written 
not  long  before,  and  wMch  had  roused  the  blazing  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Elizabeth.  Knox  must  now  have  seriously  regretted 
that  he  had  ever  penned  the  scorching  pages  of  The  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  {government) 
of  Women.  The  anger  of  Elizabeth  was  a  serious  blow  to 
him.  In  the  Church  of  England  he  had  had  a  great,  if  brief^ 
career;  and  now,  secure  in  the  Protestant  restoration,  he 
could  have  had  a  greater  still.  Once  before  he  had  been 
offered  a  bishopric,  and  he  had  still  many  friends  in  London 
whose  influence  was  powerful.  Who  could  say  where  a  man 
like  Knox  would  end  if  ^ven  his  chance  amid  the  crowding 
opportunities  of  tMs  glorious  hour  of  Protestantism  triumph¬ 
ant  in  England?  But  Elizabeth  would  not  have  him  in  her 
realm,  and  there  was  no  circumventing  that  royal  blockade. 
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Gloomy  and  depressed,  he  hung  about  Dieppe,  and  event., 
ally  made  up  his  nund  to  return  to  his  native  Scotland. 

The  diplomatic  but  unwilling  toleration  which  from 
pohUcal  expediency,  the  Regent  had  been  exercising  toward 
the  Scottish  Protestants,  possibly  misled  Knox  as  to  the  statJ 
of  affairs  which  he  would  find  on  his  return.  But  if  h! 
expected  to  find  religious  toleration  he  was  rudely  awakened  • 
for  Im  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  May,  just  when 
the  Regent  had  bared  her  teeth  and  struck  her  fiS 
blow.  Finding  himself  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  he  hurriedlv 
made  his  way  to  Dundee,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 

A  OCCS cSHt  03fXlS6* 


vn 


Whatever  resentful  memories  may  have  lingered  with  the 
Protestant  nobles  regarding  Knox’s  inexplicable  departure 
from  Scotland  in  July  1556,  his  return  was  hailed  with  exult- 
ant  jubilation.  His  peculiar  gifts  and  capacities  were  now 
most  urgently  needed,  and  whatever  was  past  was  forgotten 
and  forgiven.  Once  again,  as  in  1555,  he  stepped,  as  by 
natural  right,  into  the  place  of  leadership.  But  from  now 
until  the  end  oHiis  days  there  was  never  any  further  sugees- 
defection.  Just  as  the  conditions  of  the 
St.  Andrew  s  crisis  had  called  forth  from  him  unsuspected 
forces,  so  now  the  fierce  and  threatening  atmosphere  of 
battle,  the  stirring  tension  of  armed  forces  awaiting  the  clash 
of  desperate  conflict,  the  final  disappearance  of  any  further 
possibility  of  compromise  or  postponement,  and  the  grim 
inevitability  of  a  struggle  to  the  death,  purged  Knox  of 
nervous  vacillation  and  hardened  him  to  adamant  resolu¬ 
tion.  _  Ihe  storm  had  broken  about  his  head.  From  the 

-^P  into  the  maelstrom  of  a  warfare  from 

inttSS'e  ■“  “ 

transformation  of  character  there  is  presented  to  us 

die  w.ir/ST''  psychology.  His  back,  this  time,  was  to 
mfcf  V  '^ho  formerly  had  never  been  wholly 

master  of  fos  nerves,  now  reacted  to  a  tremendous  urgency 
^d  turned  in  wrath  upon  his  foes.  He  became  the  genius, 
pint,  the  incarnation  of  the  Protestant  cause.  More 
commanding  than  any  trumpet  call  became  his 
roice.  Wrapping  about  him  the  sombre  mantle  of  the 
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prophet,  he  inspired  the  Protestant  camp  by  his  confident 
assurances  of  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and 
of  the  terrible  retributions  which  Heaven  held  in  store  for 
those  who  opposed  their  will.  He  was  as  a  figure  of  flame 
^d  thunder,  an  avenging  spirit,  an  ambassador  of  judgment. 
His  turbulent  and  passionate  energy,  his  tempestuous  ora¬ 
tory,  lus  contemptuous  disregard  of  w'hatever  conflicted 
wdth  his  views,  his  capacity  for  organisation  and  initiative, 
his  imperious  assumption  of  infallibility,  no  less  than  his 
genuine  abomination  of  the  evils  and  decadence  of  the 
corrupted  Roman  Church  and  the  blazing  sincerity  of  his 
conviction  in  the  righteousness  of  the  crusade  in  w'hich  he 
was  ^  engaged — these  were  undoubtedly  the  forces  which 
carried  the  Protestant  Party  to  their  victory.  The  Protest¬ 
ant  nobility,  serving  the  Reformation  for  their  ovm  ends, 
and  by  their  very  nature  incapable  of  realising  its  significance 
as  a  mighty  and  tremendous  upheaval  of  the  human  spirit, 
could  supply  the  armed  retainers.  But  it  was  Klnox  who 
saved  the  fight  from  becoming  a  mere  expression  of  success¬ 
ful  local  force.  ^  He  lifted  it  up  from  the  slough  of  political 
and  financial  pitch-and-toss,  and  revealed  it  as  a  terrific  and 
epoch-making  religious  issue  in  which  men  stood  responsible 
to  the  God  who  made  them. 

The  struggle  was  not  long,  and  was  ended  before  a  year 
was  out.  It  affected  only  a  section  of  Scotland,  for  the  vast 
Highland  area,  still  largely  Catholic,  stood  traditionally 
aloof  from  Lowland  affairs.  Mary  of  Guise  hastily  called 
French  troops  to  her  aid,  but  this  move  was  countered  by 
Knox  who  successfully  engineered  an  agreement  between 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  and  Protestant  England. 
Elizabeth  may  have  hated  Knox,  but  since  the  whole 
Catholic  world  regarded  her  as  a  bastard  usurper,  and  Mary 
Stuart  as  the  rightful  Queen  of  England,  the  establishment 
of  Protestantism  in  Scotland  was  a  matter  of  more  moment 
than  her  personal  detestation  of  the  author  of  The  First  Blast 
of  the  Trumpet.  English  troops  and  English  warships  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  aid  of  the  Scottish  Protestants ;  in  the  supreme 
hour  of  crisis  the  Queen-Regent  died;  the  French,  whose 
arimes  were  urgently  required  elsewhere,  were  glad  enough 
to  si^  a  Treaty  early  in  1560 ;  and  the  Protestant  forces  were 
left  in  control  of  the  Scottish  situation.  John  Knox  was 
appointed  minister  in  charge  of  Edinburgh,  and  soon  was 
preaching  in  St.  Giles’. 
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Speedily  the  Protestants  set  to  work.  In  Aurast 
P^hament  met,  and  Knox,  with  the  aid  of  a  committe^?,f 
ministers,  drafted  a  Confession  of  Faith  which  Parliam^^nJ 
immediately  ratified.  Although  the  works  of  Calvin  were 
there  to  draw  upon,  it  was  a  remarkable  document  to  hav^ 
been  completed  in  four  days.  Acts  were  passed  abolishing 
Sf  of  the  Pope  within  the  realm  of  Scotland^ 

Ibe  Koman  Church  was  disestablished,  and  the  Mass  anH 
all  refigious  ceremonies,  practices,  and  observances  which 
inflicted  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  were  abolished 
those  who  sPll  adhered  to  them  were  to  be  subject  to  thp 
severest  penalties.  All  this  having  been  successfully  carried 
through,  the  next  step  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  constitndnr, 
for  the  Protestant  Chinch,  and  to  this  Ssk  Knott. 
five  ex-priests  of  the  Roman  Church,  now  enereeticallv 
addressed  himself.  In  it  the  episcopate  was  swept  away^ 
and  the  e(xlesiastical  system,  appealing  to  the  order  of  the 
primitive  Church,  was  reorganised  on  a  presbyterian  basis 
w^ch,  however,  retained  something  of  episcopacy  in  the 
office  of  ^the  Supenntendent.  The  laity,  in  the  form  of 
elders,  were  given  a  voice  in  general  administration  and 
parocffial  supervision.  Forms  of  worship  were  simplified 
and  the  great  doctrines  of  Christendom  were  extricated 
of  superstitious  and  unscrip tural  accretions 
which  had  grown  up  like  choking  weeds  about  them  There 
was  also  defined  a  system  of  national  education  on  which 
many  a  modern  educationist  looks  with  admiration  and 
presentation  of  this  comprehensive  and 

r =1“  Council  in  January 

1561,  the  troubles  of  Knox  began.  ^ 


Y  XXX 


They  began,  and_  until  his  death  in  1572,  they  never 
ceased.  He  found  his  dreams  and  ambitions  blocked  by  the 
rapacity  ^d  greed  of  the  Protestant  nobility.  If  Knox 
fightmg  Ms  way  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant 
Twli  cherished  dreams,  as  he  did,  of  a  Scotland 

swent  reorganised  Church, 

corruptions,  strengthened  by  the 
SS  w  f  government,  lifting  a  demoral- 

rS^t  ® fPcrjbtion  and  spiritual  indifference  into  a 

robust  and  enhghtened  rehgious  faith  and  practice;  if  he  had 
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racked  his  brains  to  produce,  as  he  did,  a  superb  educational 
propamme  which  was  to  embrace  the  entire  Scottish 
nation;  if  he  visualised  an  educated,  efficient,  and  energetic 
throughout  the  country,  ’  modestl7bu^ 
from  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  patri- 
mony,  and  bringing  culture  no  less  than  religion  to  a  rade 
and  barbarous  society;  if  such  were  his  dreams,  he  was  soon 

^ch  elevated  ideas.  They  had  not  carried  through  the 
Reformation  to  divert  the  rich  endowments  of  the  Roman 

s^hoo?  of  Universities  and 

d?r7  W  tn  r  °  Protestant 

tergy,  but  to  transfer  them  to  their  own  pockets.  Knox 

who  was  not  easily  bluffed,  soon  knew  exactly  where  helS 

Discipline  was  never  passed 
by  Parh^ent,  and  Kmox  was  driven  bitterly  to  confess  that 

hmSt  man  Congregation  there  was  not  one 

But  his  ^^y  determination  was  only  reinforced  by  his 

W  whatever  the 

’•  T  provisions  of  the  Book  into  opera- 

n  and  the^k,  despite  its  weakness,  resolutely  responded.' 
Whde  the  nobffity  wove  their  squalid  schemes,  planned  their 
devious  pohtical  intrigues,  and  pilfered,  like  common 
”‘^^,^“^^®^3stical  patrimony,  the  Kirk,  headed 
■/  struggled  put  of  its  dire  poverty  to  carry  through 

Its  ambitious  educational  policy;  while  its  ministers,  unable 
to  secure  any  support  from  the  ancient  endowments— held 
last  in  die  gnp  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation— existed  on 
what  chanty  their  people  chose  to  give  thL.  The  ProteS 
moreover,  was  m  serious  danger.  In  August 
1561,  Mary  amved,  a  Catholic  Queen,  to  rule  over  a 
Protestant  I^gdom_.  The  Protestant  nobility,  time-serving 
i^ehable,  again  trimmed  their  sails  to  suit  the  wind 
and,  hungiy  for  royal  favours,  showed  themselves  by  no 
means  a^oin  to  carry  into  execution  the  edicts  issued 
against  the  adherents  of  Catholicism.  Large  tracts  of  the 
country  were  stiU  Cathohc  to  the  core.  The  Reformation 
w^  but  insecurely  established.  The  Protestant  acts  and 
echcts  StiU  techmcaUy  lacked  the  force  of  law,  as  Mary  had 
refused  to  ratify  them.  l-  nau 

_  The  years  that  foUowed  were  fiiU  of  turmoil  and  anxiety 
mtngue  and  perfidy,  violence  and  confusion;  and  the 
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Queen,  no  less  than  Knox,  grew  to  estimate  rightly  th(- 
Lords  who  formed  her  Council  and  by  whom  she  was  snt 
rounded.  To  M.  du  Croc,  the  French 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Continent’ 
these  Scottish  noblemen  presented  a  bewildering  study’ 
Coarse,  ayaricious,  and  traitors  to  a  man,  they  knew  no 
loyalties  and  accepted  no  code  of  honour.  To  them  both 
religion  and  politics  were  a  game  in  which  each  played  for 
his  own  hand.  Cabals  were  made  and  dissolved  at  the 
dictates  of  personal  advantage.  The  loyalty  of  the  individ- 
ual  to  his  fellow-conspirators  inevitably  terminated  when¬ 
ever  such  loyalty  ceased  to  pay,  and  a  man’s  friend  of  to-dav 
might  be  his  assassin  of  the  morrow.  Mary,  trustful  youn? 
and  gracious,  loaded  them  with  benefits ;  and  in  return  thev 
each  and  all  of  them  betrayed  her,  and  betrayed  her  aeain 
and  again._  Even  Moray,  her  half-brother,  who  owed  every¬ 
thing  to  his  royal  sister’s  lavish  bounty,  was  consistently  in 
the  secret  pay  of  Ehzabeth  of  England.  Knox  himself  was 
under  no  illusions,  and  knew  that  he  could  rely  on  them  onlv 
when  it  suited  their  interests.  ^ 


IX 

The  eventual  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was 
largely  the  work  of  Knox.  It  is  for  this  that  he  is  enthroned 
in  the  grateful  honour  of  his  countrymen,  for  Scotland,  per- 
haps  more  than  any  nation,  appreciates  to  the  full  the 
significance  of  that  triumph.  V^atever  were  his  failings 
his  utter  disinterestedness  in  the  Protestant  cause  has  never 
been  questioned.  Surrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  and 
thwarted  and  opposed  by  those  who  professed  to  be  his 
triends,  he  ploughed  a  lonely  furrow,  but  he  ploughed  it 
unswervingly  to  the  end.  It  is  foolish  to  invest  him  i^th  the 
glamour  of  an  unreal  romanticism,  or  to  estimate  his 
character  m  terms  of  our  own  days.  He  was  the  child  of  his 
j  ®h^rpd  its  limitations.  His  theology  and  attitude 
o  miM  were  inelastic,  bigoted,  and  stern,  and  were  derived 
rom  oreb  rather  than  from  Galilee.  His  assertiveness  has 
been  described  as  “  almost  boundless  in  character,”  and 
even  if  the  New  Testament  could  be  shown  as  contradicting 
IS  opinions,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  was  not 
^msel^  but  the  Apostles,  who  lacked  the  inspiration  of  the 
•noly  Ohost.  He  hved  in  a  barbarous  society  which  recog- 
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nised  calumny,  the  forged  paper,  the  perjured  oath  and 
assassination  as  the  legitimate  methods  of  diplomacy  and  of 
the  latter  as  a  means  of  the  removal  of  oppSsiS’e  seems 
cordially  to  have  approved.  “God  had  raised  un  »  X 
murderer  of  Rizzio,  and  over  the  bloody  end  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  Knox  gloated  with  unseemly  hilarity. 

responsible  for  the  iconoclasm  which 

of  Sr  Reformation,  destroyed  a  number 

of  Scot  and’s  nob  e  buildings,  his  esthetic  sense^was  cS™  d 

SSf  Hr  ro  permitted  to 

tomselh  He  could  be  vindictive  and  uncharitable,  defama- 

yem-s^from 'i  r6o  dumg  these  twelve  tumultuous 

hri  roS.  shoulders  above 

auld  “1“  ™bodiment  of  virtues  which  few 

could  boast, ^  and  the  prmciples  of  Protestantism  and 
democracy  which  he  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  St  Giles’ 
have  gone  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  his  advocacy  2d 
furtherance  of  the  Protestant  cause  he  was  wholly  incorrupt- 

We?  ’  f  by  adventurers  and  opX- 

tumsts,  not  even  his  bitterest  enemies  could  accuse  him  of  2er 

hate  ^sJoyaJty  to  his  friends  was  un- 

Jakable,  his  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his 

(provided  they  were  of  his  way  of  thinking)  was 

era  he°haTa  tbe  statesmen  of  his 

_ ,  he  had  a  great  heart  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  His 

private  and  domestic  life  were  stainless,  and^to  both  the 

women  whom  he  took  to  wife  he  showed  himself  a  devoted 
and  affectionate  husband.  ucvuica 

justified  by  her  personahty  and  character;  for  she  was 
^  ^  warm-hearted,  and  friendly,  and  was  the 

Kn?v*°^'h  have  been  that 

^ox,  who  was  unusually  susceptible  to  feminine  influence 
trove  thus  to  save  himself  from  weakening  in  purpose  bffore 

tfif  te  .  “ }  ^^b,”  wo?e  Maitland  to 

J-ecil,  that  he  would  deal  more  gently  with  her,”  and  had 

B^fr?  ^  Tv  ^  different  turn. 

Before  she  left  France  for  Scotland,  Mary  told  Throgmorton 

she  rtedf'  a?d  later 

infenTtTf  emphasised  by  proclamation  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  force  the  conscience  of  any  person,  and  hoped  for  a 
imilar  toleration  towards  herself  in  return.  Badgered  by 
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the  Papacy  and  the  Catholic  Powers,  she  admittedly  wrotp 
much  in  another  strain  to  the  Courts  of  Rome,  Spain  a?H 
Fr^ce,  but  on  a  dispassionate  estimate  the  contents  of  these 
If  ??  “large  measure  be  estimated  as  composed  5 
the  dictates  of  political  expediency.  During  her  years  of 
power  Mary  made  no  attempt  to  subvert  the  Protestam 
Cnurch  It  may  be  argued  that  since  her  power  depeS 
on  what  support  she  received  from  her  territorial  nobilitv  r>f 
whom  only  one-third  was  Catholic,  she  could  not  have  Snf 
so  even  had  she  wished;  but  her  character,  temperament 
and  utterances  witness  to  a  real  consideration  for  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  her  subjects  and  to  religious  persecutionE 
wholly  alien  to  her  nature.  Her  highest  interests  anf 
especially  her  English  interests,  were  deeply  interwoven  with 
h  Protestantism,  and  it  was  one  of  the  tragedies 

of  her  unhappy  life  that  Knox,  with  his  hectoring  and  rlphie 
tongue,  always  seemed  to  rouse  her  to  angry  reactions^ 

iTw  that’  had  she  bin  allowed 

iberty  of  worship  after  her  own  fashion,  she  would  have 
sought  to  i^erfere  with  the  religious  hberty  of  her  Protestant 

Sried  to^nfr^ consented  to  be 
S  tfV  Bothwell  according  to  the  Protestant  form,  and 
had  that  marriage  not  ended  in  immediate  disaster  it  almost 
certainly  would  have  effected,  if  still  not  in  theory  at  least 
m  practical  results,  the  Protestantising  of  the  Crown.  For 
iw  anti-Catholic,  and  knew  how  to 

But  from  start  to  finish,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Knox 
harassed  and  threatened  on  all  sides,  the  situation  wito  the 
Qpeen  was  impossible.  The  times  were  too  serious  for  rife 

CatholirpSto  ’  undoubted  devotion  to  the 

Protospf  ^  constant  menace  to  the 

Stwferlffr^'  no  common  bond 

rifeT^L^  .^fyjtood  for  the  divine  right  of  the 
two  peoplefand  these 

two  rival  theories  no  syncretism  could  bridge. 

until  the  abdication  of  Mary  in  1567  that 

^  legally  constituted  ParUa- 
Sts  Sich  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith  and  enact- 
Protestant  Chnrr?^ consistently  refused  to  sign,  and  the 
Srtofthe £17  But  on  the 

part  ofthe  nobles,  the  plundering  of  the  ancient  endowments 
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went  on.  In  1572,  in  order  to  check  this  process  and  af 

Sv?t^ SsTo  agreement  wth  the  secular 

This  eSerimem  ancient  dioceses. 

PresbvtenanSJ,  abandonment  of 

a  SSablo  K?r  years~was  to  prove 

iSiS  hL^f  Ti^  better  into  the 

gasping  hands  of  the  nobility;  but  it  was  an  attemnt 

fcr?fe  liTrtl  ■'successful  attempt,  to 

ror  tile  the  last  remnants  of  a  rapidly  vanishing  oatri- 

riS7  scandalously  diverted,  belonged  to^it  by 

suS  a  conrLjft  fellow-clergy  in  whose  interest 

emdginp-  and  f  ^  *em  his 

^  ging  and  apprehensive  approval.  Towards  the  close  of 

the  year,  thougn  in  feeble  health,  he  journeved  to  St 

^drews  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  Tohn 

Dougas  to  Its  rewed  archbishopric ;  and  shortly  afterwards 

So“t“”of';stTd  'p”' 

KiS  wshed  them,  and  the 

&rk,  of  which  he  had  been  the  supreme  formative  influence 
sdll  involved  in  struggk  with  secular  treachery  and  avarice’ 

hS  5,^  ?°u graver  dangers  which  for  so  long 

?  d  Reformation  by  now  had  passed  away 

and  Ins  dying  eyes  looked  out  on  the  new  Scotland  as  he  had 
largely  made  it — Scotland  Protestant  and  free. 
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M.  THEODORA  STEAD 

ae  providence  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Primate 
Uimius  transiit  et  concupiscentia  gar.— Parker’s  Emblem, 
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h>  M.  THEODORA  STEAD 


IT  is  a  great  tribute  to  Matthew  Parker  a.  k 

that  the  Elizabethan  Church  Settlement 
was  the  master  builder,  is  so  much  cS  to  uu" 
mmd  than  the  man  himself.  He  did  not  seek 

S  m'lk  k ’■  k’^V  labourel  e™?dv 

to  make  safe  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church  i 

that  he  should  enter  on  the  See  of  Canterbury  vStTv 
the  opportune  death  of  Cardinal  Pole  he  rSi’c^H 
sincerity  inspired,_not  only  by  genuine  modesty,  LTw  a 
perception  of  the  immense  difficulty  of  the  task  Tk^>  fi  < 
^ggestion  came  from  Nicholas  BaSn  ffie  Sd 
Norwch  man  like  Parker  himself,  the  second  W  Cecil 

rJSsed  '  invitations  he 

W  ^  m^k  Archbishop  would  indeed  be  difficult 

He  would  have  to  gmde  and  discipline  a  Church  of  which 

the  form  alone  was  settled.  Mary's  desnpri:^t^:^  wnicn 

recall  England  to  the  Roman  obedience  had  decidS^-"hat 

England  would  be  Protestant.  Rather  thi  f^e 
o  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  people  would  accept  the  Roval 
upremacy  ^d  welcome  the  return  of  Edward  VPs  Praver 
Book;  but  the  authority  the  ArchbEhop  w'as  to  ivield  a?d 
the  practices  of  the  Church  he  was  to  nJe  would  haw  to  be 
defeed._  It  would  be  his  duty  to  secure  revere^^e  and 
uniformity  in  the  services  and  to  recruit  and  discipline  the 
clergy.  He  ivould  have  to  deal  with  the  retmSd  pl. 
Ktant  “dies,  fresh  from  the  heated  controversies  of  Geneva 
or  Fra^ort,  who  saw  in  Elizabeth’s  accession  the  opnor 
t^ty  to  remould  the  Church  in  England  to  the  patterns 
ffiey  severally  approved.  The  “  unruly  flock  of  the^S 
^ople  would  tax  the  watchful  care  of  their  Priiite 
Many  of  them  were  stiU  of  the  Roman  obedience;  and  the 
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Queen,  politically  and  intellectually  a  Protestant,  was  vet 
m  temperament  Catholic  enough  to  raise  the  hones  of 
Papal  Party.  The  revenues  of  Ae  Church  wer^attaclcS 
both  by  Elizabeth,  whose  Treasury  was  empty  and  w^ 
needs  were  pressing,  and  by  her  courtiers,  true  successors  of 

Was  it  surprising  that  Matthew  Parker,  now  over  fiftv 
after  years  full  of  change  and  anxiety,  should  be  reluctant  to 
take  up  such  a  burden  ?  He  protested  to  Cecil, 

rr."  ^  inwardly  heavy  and  sorry  that  hk 

[Bacon  s]  favourable  affection  should  procure  me  any- 
Jing  above  the  reach  of  my  ability,  whereby  I  should 
dishonest  myself  and  disappoint  the  expectation  of  such 
as  may  think  that  in  me,  which  I  know  is  not  •  but 

Godwird.”  m  conscience  to 

In  no  weak  recoil  from  office,  he  added, 

u  •  •  •  ofall  places  in 

ngland  I  would  wish  to  bestow  most  my  time  in  the 
University.  I  pray  you,  either  help  I  L  quite  fS- 

iew  Stt  ae'cSSltorld 

th?^^^rr>?v^  ^  certain  office  you  named  to  me,  [dearly 

f*  Aanceth  Lt  I 
^rropnt  man,  neither  on  fainthearted  man  nor  on 

covetous  man.  The  first  shall  both  sit  in  his  own  light 

of  discourage  his  fellows  to  join  with  him  in  unity 
of  doctrine,  which  must  be  their  whole  strength.  . 

the^  commune  with 

his  bread, 

to  rIgM  con^monwealth 
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qualities  W  indeed 

playfully,  ^  “  Archbishop.  He  went  on,  almost 

much  good\wll  to^ewaS^^T  ^sstrain  your  over- 
dislike^u  both!”  I  fear,  m  the  end,  I  shall 

for^hSaS"'  P4'3ical  unfitness 

that  whaiv“r  mj  f 

ture  or  inward  nnal^ti/ ^  .i  ’eimer  of  worldly  furm- 

rightfain  serve  m’ysoTOdSladvTet?’' 

in  more  resnects  than  of^  >7  •  Qpeen’s  Majesty, 
what  words  her  Grace’s  rndh^  iegiance,  not  forgetting 

infirmity  wiU  not  suffer  it.  .  .  . 

such  as  sought  me  to  my  peril  I  f^f 
dangerously,  that  I  shauLver  JeJovfr  hp  ’’  '  “ 

sie^  sid'abSrSe  baly  HMtea*  “  X  T**" 
Circumstances  of  his  hurried  fUo-isi-  •  ° 

feriurT  “ 

tio^'’'’dS  a?5u«u"2dT"’  ““  “.°ftlelncta- 

choice?  To  Elizabeth  the  persist  in  their 

Boleyn.  AapfaSr^^d, 

William  SiSlT^k^oZ  W  wT"’  ^*5“ 

“tS'm  wKr'S"'*  ^ 

honesty,  as  for  his  singular  iearmng,  wisdom  and 

S  -  Sot^iSSairha^  h-::'  t^S'iui 
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“  school  of  affliction,”  and  Cecil,  whose  politic  suppleness 
had  allowed  him  to  conform  under  Mary,  could  yet  value 
rightly  the  moral  courage  which  made  Parker  defy  her  per¬ 
secution.  He  had  lived  in  hiding  in  England,  and  so  was 
untouched  by  the  foreign  controversies  in  which  so  many 
learned  Protestants  were  involved,  remaining  “  mere 
English  ”  in  his  experience  and  his  outlook.  All  these  a 
distinguished  past,  profound  learning,  uprightness,  were 
weighty  arguments  for  his  appointment,  but,  beyond  these 
there  was  that  “  inward  quality  ”  of  deep  personal  religion 
and  of  priestliness,  easier  to  discern  than  to  describe.  So 
the  end  of  all  Parker’s  protests  was  a  letter  from  Bacon 
conveying  the  Queen’s  order  to  “  make  his  indelayed  repair  ’’ 
to  London  to  receive  the  office,  “  knowing  none  so  meet 
indeed  I  should  prefer  you  before  others.”  He  abandoned 
his  dream  of  a  peaceful  life  as  Master  of  Corpus,  and  set  him¬ 
self  to  serve  God  in  a  place  he  had  not  sought.  His  wife 
Margaret,  took  up  her  part  of  the  burden,  and  prepared  to 
order  his  household,  that  he  might  be  free  for  weightier 
matters. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence, 
no  one  referred  to  the  fact  of  Parker’s  marriage.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  wife,  and  he  had  written  a  defence  of  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  Queen’s  policy  on  this  question 
was  anxiously  awaited.  In  April  1559  Sandys,  later  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  wrote  bitterly  to  Parker : 

“  Nothing  is  decided  about  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
but_  it  is,  as  it  were,  left  in  the  air.  The  Queen’s 
Majesty  will  wink  at  it,  but  not  stablish  it  by  law,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  [to]  bastardise  our  children.” 

This  meant  that  the  position  of  the  wives  of  the  clergy 
would  be  difficult  indeed,  the  Queen  doing  nothing  to  make  it 
easier.  The  law  of  Edward  VI  sanctioning  clerical  marriage 
was  not  re-enacted,  and,  when  Margaret  Parker  died  in 
1570,  her  brother,  not  her  husband  nor  her  son,  was  legally 
her  heir.  The  Visitation  Articles  011559  ‘illowed  the  clergy 
to  marry,  provided  that  they  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
bishop  and  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  their  choice.  This 
question  of  clerical  marriage  was,  later,  the  cause  of  a  serious 
dispute  between  Ehzabeth  and  her  Archbishop.  It  was  also 
to  produce  her  less  than  graceful  thanks  to  the  Archbishop’s 
wife,  after  entertainment  at  Lambeth  Palace : 
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but  lAan  ^tress,  I  am  ashamed  to  call  you 

out  1  thank  you  for  your  hospitality  ”  ^  ’ 

Snfiscatio^^of  Ph whoIesSe 

KSf  srSfeKf^^  L? 

the_  bishops  TOth  a  reasonable  income  for  the  dischSi  of 
ElSbeL  tr  was  Jewel,  he  admonished 

altar  o  ‘'indies  on  the 

altar  of  &e  Chapel  Royal.  Sandys  wote  of  this  intendew^ 

the  hearts  of  Kim^  eave  us 

of  a  tempest  and  delivered  fe 
ng]and_  from  stumbhng-blocks  of  this  kind  ” 
h  ^  connection  with  this  admonition,  Parker  sent 
er  a  petition  against  the  use  of  images  in  churches  forti- 

m  argument  rath  many  quotations  from  the  Fathers 

in  whose  works  he  was  deeply  read  Hp  spt  vi! 

toX7’  flmmess.  again^J  a'CS 

?re.fi??r'.“  taefice  on  a  child  of  fourteSi,  an  Sie  w 
^  nobility,  but  destructive  both  of  the  honoS 
and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Church.  He  would  seek  risfr  t 

,  3,.°^  character  was  shown  in  his  dealings 

the  Oa^^of  Tunstall,  of  Durham,  who  had  refused 

EhzabetV,  ^  who,  in  accordance  with 

r}!nS?^  S  practtce,  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Church.  Parker  persuaded  the  Council,  determined  on 
arsh  measures— if  he  will  not  conform  himself  “  he  must 
thn?r  “nnnon  order  of  such  as  refuse  to  obey  laws  »— 
that  he  saw  hope  of  Tunstall’s  conforming,  until  the  old  man 
had  died  peacefully  in  his  house.  He  had  nA  o^T 
moderate  naan  s  objection  to  persecution,  a  quality  unLual 
enough  in  his  time,  but  a  passionate  hatred  of  it  IS 
rom  the  tragedy  of  his  friend,  Thomas  Bilney.  They  both 
elonged  to  the  group  of  Reformers  who  met  regularly  for 

^tr  He  "“bridge,  and  Parker  knew  andTvedffiS 
well.  He  had  seen  him  go  up  to  London  to  face  a  charge  of 
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heresy,  and  had  been  witness  of  his  two  years’  remor-^^^ 
under  pressure  from  Wolsey,  he  had  abjured  the  mildS 
Protestant  doctnne.  He  had  known  also  with  what  libera 
tion  of  spirit  Bilney  had  “set  his  face  to  Jerusalem  ”  p-oinJ 
out  to  preach  in  Norfolk  and  court  arrest  and  the  horrihlf 
death  of  a  relapsed  heretic.  He  was  taken  and  burned^at 
Norwich  in  1531  Foxe  records  that  Parker  was  present  ft 
the  burning  and  testified  to  Bilney’s  steadfastness.  TMs 
terrible  experience  left  its  mark  on  him,  and  its  impression 
was  deepped  by  his  own  peril  “in  those  hard  years  of 
Ma^  s  reign.”  And  so,  again  and  again,  he  interpLd  m? 
authonty  to  prevent  harsh  measures;  for  example,  in  isfi? 
he  forbade  the  Bishops  to  offer  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  a 
refusal  entailed  the  penalties  of  treasL 
without  his  express  permission,  and  in  1565  he  reminded 

Cecil  that  clergy  were  not  to  be  punished  by  deprivation  for 
disobeying  the  Articles.  pnvauontor 

The  Archbishop’s  hatred  of  persecution  chimed  well  with 
the  Government’s  policy  of  including  all  “  God’s  creatures 
our  subjects  “  in  ,hc  national  Church.  The  modScaSl 

“  ^559j  had  aimed  at  avoiding  offence 
and  the  title  of  “Supreme  Head,”  so  great  a  stumbS 

block  under  Henry  VIH,  had  been  abandoned.  Ehzabeth 
could  justly  write :  -^u^auem 

n  2,ny  meaning  or  intent  that  our  subiects 

should  be  troubled  or  molested  in  any  matter  of  their  faiih 

conformable^’  themselves  quiet  and 

She  remained  consistent  in  this;  Cathohc  and  Protestant 
suffered  at  her  hands,  but  for  breach  of  the  civil  laws ;  no 
bhWh  admittedly  to  the  sufferers,  but  a  relief  to  the  Arch- 
bisnop,  who  was  free  to  deal  with  matters  of  faith  without  a 
royal  demand  for  persecution.  wiinout  a 

Archbishop  in  relation,  to  the  Crown 

m  ttie  t5ee  of  Canterbury;  but  at  the  threshold  of  his  office 

GanonLat  H  authority  on 

to  brob™^  L  CeremLes 

^  consecration,  and  deposited  it  with 

Subt  i^rte  f  to  prevent  future 

re^IriL  of  be  S' 

service.  _  He  was  one  in  a  line  of  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  going  back  through  St.  Augustine  to 
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Papa'^?SiSn!'fndLh?aroed’?^ 

of  the  Church,  wHch  were^nW  ^ 

extremer  pSes^nf  "wL'Ttf  V  the 

destroyed  aloS  SS  7}Z  ’  the  abuses  of  Rome, 

tinmty  of  Chiistian  experience  S  ^  ^ 

but  he  was  not  a  revolmionarv'  £  ^  Reformer, 

the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  an^AH^^  prepared  to  take 

render  to  Ca=sar  L  tSgsXf^?e“(£±  ^  *° 

detei^ned  to  render  to  ^d  what  is  (^?f  Tn 

^d  her  ministers  the  Church  in  Enrimd 
department  of  State _ diW  °.^  nnght  seem  a 

Parker  to  ns"  the  Wh  ^KsE^™*' 

aSer  consecraSlXeSt 

me  ^  Lord,  strengthen 

i=£si‘.*sJ=SrS?“» 

.-Si-sC"  feSSsJ  ~"SS; 

fei^-ssiBi^S-s 

the  suppressed  Stoke-by-Se  Cn^  of  CoUeges, 

gant  nran  •■  against  whom  he  had  wS 
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indeed  have  “shivered  them  asunder”;  but  Parker 
succeeded  in  asserting  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  main¬ 
taining  the  tradition  of  the  English  Church.  The  ideal 
unity  of  all  the  English  people  was  beyond  human  compass¬ 
ing/ but  that  so  great  a  measure  of  unity  was  actually 
attained  was  due  to  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of 
Matthew  Parker.  When  the  Bishops  had  been  instituted, 
dergy  had  to  be  found;  there  were  hundreds  of  ordinations, 
and^a  temporary  order  of  lay  “  readers  ”  was  set  up,  to 
prodde  for  parishes  without  priests.  They  must  wait  until 
men  of  learning  could  be  trained,  for  Parker  would  not  lower 
the  standard  necessary  for  Orders.  Pastors  must  be  men  fit 
to  guard  their  flocks  against  ignorance  and  loss  of  faith.  He 
believed  in  the  goodness  of  heart  of  the  people,  but  held  also 
that  they  must  be  under  authority  : 

“God  keep  us  from  such  a  visitation  as  Knox  has 
attempted  in  Scotland,  the  people  to  rule  all.” 

His  attempts  to  supply  the  Northern  provinc^  -with 
bishops  and  priests  were  thwarted  by  Elizabeth,  still  in  need 
of  money,  though  he  warned  her  that  unshepherded  and 
untaught  congregations  were  potential  rebels ; 

“  WTiatever  is  now  too  husbandly  saved,  will  be  an 
occasion  of  further  expense,  in  keeping  the  people  down.” 

His  foresight  was  justified  by'  the  rebellion  which  broke 
out  in  1568,  when  the  arrival  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
stirred  the  already  troubled  waters. 

“The  coals  were  kindled  here;  but  the  bellows  which 
gave  the  wind  lay  at  Rome  and  there  sat  he  which  made  the 
fire,”  as  Jewel  obseiv^ed.  The  rebellion  having  borne  the 
character  of  a  Catholic  crusade,  the  Government  afterwards 
ordained  that  the  people  of  Northern  England  should  be 
instructed  by  “  some  discrete  preachers  in  open  sermons,” 
and  demanded  that  Parker  should  prepare  a  “  Homily 
against  Wilful  Rebellion.”  As  he  did  so,  he  must  have 
reflected  that  no  need  for  it  would  have  arisen,  if  instruction 
by  discreet  preachers  had  been  given  ten  years  earlier. 

The  Visitation  of  the  whole  English  Church  undertaken 
in  1561  showed  that  “  things  were  far  out  of  order  in  matters 
of  religion.”  Many  clergy  were  absent  from  their  parishes ; 
some  were  busy,  profitably  to  themselves,  at  the  Court  of 
Arches ;  few  clergy  could  preach,  at  a  time  when  preaching 
was  vital,  and  there  were  those  who  maintained  Romish 
practices.  The  fabric  of  the  churches  was  badly  damaged 
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and  finance  generally  chaotic.  The  Universities,  whence 
future  clergy  must  come,  were  both  of  them  unsatisfactory ; 
Oxford,  a  stronghold  of  the  Papal  Party,  and  Cambridge, 
zealous  for  Reform,  but  moving  towards  Puritanism. 
There  was  much  to  be  done  before  the  Church  should 
become  a  true  school  of  piety ;  but  the  Visitation  stirred  up 
the  conscience  of  the  clerg)'  and  people.  The  reports  of  the 
Visitors  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  people  accepted  the 
Protestant  settlement. 

There  w^as  need  for  a  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  set  up 
in  churches.  The  Great  Bible,''  based  on  the  wwk  of 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  had  been  ''  set  out  by  the  diligence 
of  that  godly  father,  Thomas  Cranmer,"  but  the  copies  had 
generally  disappeared  in  Mary's  time.  In  15.60  there 
appeared  the  “  Geneva  Bible  "  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  by  an  English  exile,  Whitti,ngham ;  and  com¬ 
parison  showed  how  inaccurate  the  Great  Bible  "  had 
been.  The  Gospels  and  Epistles  and  the  Psalms  in  the 
Prayer  Book  remain  in  Coverdale's  beautiful  English,  and 
in  them  the  traces  of  .his  Vulgate  original  are  e\ddent.  The 
Geneva  Bible  "  w^as  comparatively  small,  and  had  notes  of 
a  definite  Calvinist  tendency,  so  that  it  could  not  suitably  be 
chained  in  parish  churches.  Parker  therefore  planned  a 
careful  revision,  with  more  light  added,  partly  in  the 
translation  and  partly  in  the  order  of  the  text,"  and  divided 
the  books  among  various  readers  for  correction.  Their  notes 
were  to  illustrate  the  text  and  eschew  controversy.  He 
invited  Cecil,  “  if  you  could  spare  so, much  leisure,"  to  be 
one  of  the  builders  of  this  good  work  in  Christ's  Church  " ; 
but  Cecil  did  not  accept.  Parker  bore  the  main  burden  of 
the  w^ork,  not  only  editing  it,  but  re\dsing  many  books, 
including  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark ;  yet  he 
did  not  regard  it  as  the  only  possible  translation,  heartily 
approving  the  renewal  of  Bodley's  licence  to  publish  the 
“  Geneva  Bible  'Ht  should  notihing  hinder,  but  do  much 
good,  to  have  diversity  of  translations  and  readings." 

His  prefaces,  to  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
Bishops’  Bible,"  as  it  was  called,  are  interesting  in  their 
emphasis  on  the  “  open  Bible  " : 

Search  ye  the  Scriptures.  .  .  .  These  words  were 
first  spoken  unto  the  Jew^s  by  our  Saviour,  but  by  Him 
in  His  doctrine  meant  to  all,  for  they  concern  all,  of 
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what  nation^  of  what  tongue,  of  what  profession  soever 
any  man  be :  for  to  ali  belongeth  it  to  be  called  unto 
eternal  life.  .  .  .  No  man  woman  or  child  is  excluded 
from  this  salvation.  .  .  .  Antichrist  therefore  he  must 
be  that  under  whatsoever  colour  would  give  contrary 
precept  or  counsel  to  that  which  Christ  did  give  unto 
us.  Search,  therefore,  good  reader  (on  God’s  name) 
as  Christ  biddeth  thee,  the  holy  Scripture.” 

This  care  for  the  ordinary  man  to  whom  Latin  was  not,  as 
it  was  to  himself,  a  second  language,  had  been  foreshadowed 
by  the  English  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  with  which  he 
eased  his  heart  ”  in  Mary’s  reign.  The  verse  is  rarely 
more  than  pedestrian; 

Lift  up  your  gates y  you  heades  and  states 
Te  lasting  dores  aryse: 

In  at  this  house  Kyng  glorious 
Wyll  enter  princely  wyseJ^ 


and  again : 


‘‘  Lo  come  and  see  how  God  {in  wrath) 
great  mervayles  aye  hath  wrought: 

What  landes  to  nought  he  scatred  hath 
how  low  their  Idols  brought 

but  the  language  of  the  collects,  following  each  Psalm,  is 
magnificent,  for  example,  after  Psalm  102  : 

‘‘  O  Lord,  most  mercifiill  protectour  of  all  them  that 
be  in  trouble,  who  in  thyself  art  God  everlasting,  shew 
thy  mercy  upon  us  so  frayle  and  transitory  as  we  be, 
that  we  may  rejoice  in  thy  saving  health,  through 
Christ*  Amen.” 

His  work  on  the  Prayer  Book  was  mainly  administrative^ 
me  ^  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  ultimately  the 
familiar  Thirty-Nine,  the  restoration  of  the  full  Calendar  of 
Saints,  where  in  1559  only  the  ‘^red  letter”  Holy  days  had 
a^eared,^  and  the  addition  of  the  Table  of  Kindred  and 
^ifimty,  intended  to  free  the  English  Church  from  the 
Roman  abuse  of  traffic  in  marriage  dispensations.  More 
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than  this  he  did  not  add ;  but  he  bent  his  energies  to  secure 
the  celebration  of  the  ser\dces  decently  and  in  order. 

Parker’s  chief  literary  interest  was  the  collection  of 
materials  for  English  history.  Agents  scoured  England  to 
save  what  they  might  from  the  wreck  of  the  monastic 
libraries ;  and  scholars,  among  them  Foxe,  were  employed 
in  reading  manuscripts  and  preparing  them  for  printing. 
Parker’s  edition  of  ^Eilfric’s  Homilies  w^as  designed  to  show 
the  agreement  in  doctrine  of  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church;  but  such  other  books  as  Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred 
and  Matthew  Paris  were  printed  because  he  believed  that  a 
nation  should  be  acquainted  with  its  origins.  He  was^ 
reputed  to  be  better  pleased  by  an  old  book  than  by  any 
other  gift. 

He  might  seem  absorbed  in  scholarly  pursuits,  and  be  so 
quiet  and  modest  in  company  that  he  appeared  negKgible, 
but  both  Elizabeth  and  Nicholas  Bacon  found  him  valiant 
to  defend  righteousness.  The  Queen,  affronted  on  one  of 
her  frequent  journeys  by  some  too  domestic  scene,  flashed 
out : 


“  Keep  your  wives,  children  and  nurses  out  of  colleges, 
chapels  and  cathedral  precincts.  Those  rooms  and 
buildings  were  raised  and  enclosed  for  societies  of 
learned  men  professing  study  and  prayer,  not  for 
families  of  women  and  children,  for  w^hom  they  are  not 
fit.  If  you  will  not  obey,  you  shal  lose  your 
promotions.” 

She  further  expressed  to  her' Archbishop  regret  that — ■ 

we  were  thus  appointed  in  office  .  .  .  ’which,  being 
kno%vn  to  all  Queen  Mary’s  clergy,  they  laugh  prettily 
to  see  how  the  clergy  of  our  time  is  handled.  ...  I 
would  be  sorry  that  the  clergy  should  have  cause  to 
show  disobedience  with  opportet  Deo  obedire  magis  quant 
hominibusd'' 

Parker  wrote  to  Cecil,  but  he  meant  the  Queen  to  see  the 
letter : 


I  was  in  an  horror  to  hear  such  words  to  come  from 
her  mild  nature  and  Ghristianly  learned  conscience,  as 
she  spake  concerning  God’s  holy  ordinance  and  institu- 
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tion  of  matrimony.  I  marvelled  that  our  state  in  that 
behalf  cannot  please  her  Highness,  which  we  doubt 
nothing  at  all  to  please  God’s  sacred  Majesty.” 

Was  it  perhaps  of  this  dispute  Parker  was  thinking,  when 
he  later  wrote : 

I  was  well  chidden  at  my  prince’s  hand ;  but  with 
one  ear  I  heard  her  hard  words,  and  with  the  other  and 
in  my  conscience  and  heart,  I  heard  God  ”? 

Elizabeth,  sensitive  on  the  question  of  marriage,  was  only 
partly  satisfied  by  the  application  of  the  order  to  Colleges, 
while  Cathedral  clergy  continued  to  live  with  their  families 
in  the  precincts ;  Cox  of  Ely  observing  that,  if  it  were  not  so, 

daws  and  owls  may  dwell  there  for  any  continual  house¬ 
keeping.” 

The  quarrel  with  Nicholas  Bacon  was  far  more  serious, 
and  led  to  a  breach  between  them.  Ill  reports  reached 
Lambeth  of  the  state  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich :  Gehazi 
and  Judas  had  a  wonderful  haunt  in  that  country,”  and 
Bishop  Parkhurst  had  not  “  \dsited  ”  for  seven  years,  because 
the  cmtom  of  the  place  in  visitations  was  septennial.  As  if 
the  times  were  so  settled  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
follow  ancient  custom!  So  Parker  visited  Norwich,  and 
found  things  very  ill.  The  choirmaster  was  inefficient;  one 
canon,  reputed  to  be  then  in  Louvain,  had  been  used  to 
wear  a  Spanish  cloak  and  rapier  in  Norwich ;  and,  here  was 
the  real  trouble,  stalls  were  held  by  la>mien,  and  of  these 
two  at  least  owed  their  places  to  Nicholas  Bacon.  One  was 
a  servingman;  the  other,  though  a  mere  laybody,”  was 
learned  enough  for  Parker  to  m'ge  him  to  take  Orders.  He 
was  unwilling  to  do  this,  but  eager  to  resign  his  stall,  if  the 
Church  would  assure  him  ^^5  a  year,  which  Parker  found  he 
had  promised^  to  pay  to  Bacon’s  nephew  at  Cambridge. 
Bacon  w-as  forious  that  these  two  were  deprived  without  his 
consent,  seeing  the  arrangement  merely  as  one  of  household 
ewnomy,  while  Parker  saw  it  as  the  black  sin  of  simony. 
The  Archbishop  certainly  regretted  his  anger,  and  asked 
Lady  Bacon  to  present  his  case  to  her  husband,  but  in  no 
spirit  of  apology : 

I  am  sorry  he  can  so  soon  conceive  displeasantly 
against  me,  not  deserved,  I  say,  and  to  abide  thereby 
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not  deserved.  For  I  meant  not  only  prudently,  but 
Christianly,  godly  and  friendly,  howsoever  it  be  taken.'  ; 
The  testimony  of  my  conscience  shall  make  me  take  this 
storm  quietly  to  Godward,  rather  offering  him  in  my 
prayers  to  God,  than  careful  of  any  submission  as  having 
offended.  If  my  Lord  be  angry  Mith  me  for  my  plain¬ 
ness,  I  fear  not  Almighty  God.” 

The  Lord  Keeper  had  been  Parker’s  friend  and  patron, 
but  there  should  be  an  end,  in  Norwich,  of  rendering  to 
C^ar  the  things  that  are  God’s. 

Why,  with  Ms  passion  for  righteousness  and  Ms  devotion 
to  the  Bible,  was  Parker  so  hated  by  the  Puritans  ?  There 
were  two  main  reasons :  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  Church 
without  authority,  and  he  insisted,  driven  by  Elizabeth,  on  a 
uniformity  which  they  regarded  as  un-Biblical  and  therefore 
wrong.  They  were  probably  further  embittered  by  Ms 
attempts  to  arrive,  by  discussion,  at  some  understanding  of 
their  position,  wMch  they  mistook  for  yielding.  There  was 
no  real  understanding  possible  between  the  Archbishop, 
saying  in  all  good  faith,  during  a  debate  on  the  TMrty-Nine 
Articles  :  ''  You  ivill  refer  yourselves  wholly  to  us  (Ae 
bishops)  therein,”  and  Peter  Wentw^orth,  replying  “No! 
by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,  w^e  will  pass  notMng  before 
we  understand  what  it  is,  for  that  w^ere  to  make  you 
Popes.” 

The  breach  became  manifest  on  the  question  of  clerical 
dress.  Elizabeth  ordered  Parker  to  ascertain  “  what  varie¬ 
ties  there  are  in  the  clergy,”  and  to  enforce  “  uniformity  of 
order  in  every  church.”  But  when  Parker  had  drawn  up 
the  “  Advertisements  ”  enjoining  the  clergy  “  to  be  of  one 
decent  behaviour  in  their  outward  apparel,”  she  refused  the 
support  of  her  authority  and  even  received  at  Court  a  cleric 
in  hat  and  short  coat,  contrary  to  the  rule  ordaining  gowns 
and  square  caps. 

“  I  alone  they  say  am  in  fault.  For,  as  for  the 
Queen’s  Majesty’s  part  .  .  .  they  cease  to  impute  it  to 
her,  for  they  say  but  for  my  calling  on,  she  is  indifferent. 
...  I  alone  am  the  stirrer  and  incenser.” 

Elizabeth  was  ingenious  in  getting  her  own  way  wMle 
another  bore  the  blame ;  as  Parker  understood,  for  he  wrote 
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SO  that  my  prince  may  win  honour  either  by  standing  or 
relenting,  I  toII  be.  very  gladly  lapis  offensionis.^^  He  was 
surprised  by  the  \Tolence  of  Puritan  opposition  to  decent 
apparel,^^  but  saw  that  they  will  offer  themselves  to  lose  all, 
yea  their  bodies  to  prison,  rather  than  they  will  yield/" 

The  Queen’s  continued  refusal  of  support  first  roused  him 
to  protest :  Execution,  execution,  execution  of  laws  and 
orders  must  be  the  first  and  last  part  of  good  government  ” ; 
and  then  left  him  a  prey  to  depression :  Must  I  do  all  these 
things  alone?  ...  I  only  shame  to  be  so  vilely  reported. 
And  yet  I  am  not  weary  to  bear,  to  do  service  to  God  and  to 
my  prince ;  but  an  ox  can  draw  no  more  than  he  can.” 

He  was  vilely  reported  ” ;  he  was  nicknamed  the  Pope 
of  Lambeth,”  and  as  an  old  man,  he  nearly  lost  his  life 
through  a  Puritan  plot  to  sink  his  barge  in  the  Thames. 

His  mind  often  took  refiige  from  pubKc  affairs  and  their 
difficulties  in  memories  of  Cambridge.  He  was  a  thoughtful 
and  generous  benefactor  of  Corpus :  it  owed  him  endowments 
of  land,  addi  tional  buildings  and  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Hall  fire.  When  its  ancient  arms,  of  the  Guilds 
of  Corpus  Christi  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  were 
attacked  as  superstitious,  he  paid  for  a  new  grant  from  the 
College  of  Arms,  bearing  a  pelican  in  her  piety,  and  three 
slipped  lilies.  He  certainly  enjoyed  the  continuity  of  sym¬ 
bolism  here  achieved.  By  his  will,  the  College  received  plate 
and  a  major  part  of  his  magnificent  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  A  year  earlier,  the  Cambridge  University  Library 
had  received  a  noble  gift  of  his  Biblical  commentaries,  but 
Corpus  has  nearly  five  hundred  books.  He  safeguarded  this 
legacy  so  effectually,  that  Pepys,  whose  Library  at  Magda¬ 
lene  includes  a  number  of  books  with  the  pressmarks  of  other 
Coleges,  paid  him  the  sincere  compliment  of  imitation ;  the 
three  different  keys  for  each  bookcase,  in  the  hands  of 
Master,  Dean  and  Librarian,  and  the  annual  search  by 
another  College,  to  which,  were  any  books  lost  by  supine 
negligence,”  the  Library  and  the  plate  should  pass.  Parker 
also,  characteristically,  gave  the  College  its  own  History, 
which  he  had  caused  his  Secretary  to  write.  His  name  is 
imcribed  on  the  door  of  the  Master’s  Lodge  at  Corpus,  and 
his  benign  spirit  broods  over  the  place. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  comparative 
retirement,  fais  illness  increased  upon  him,  and  he  suffered 
some  disfavour  at  Court,  both  for  his  hatred  of  the  French 
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Allianccj  and  for  his  opposition  to  the  gromng  influence  of 
Leicester,  the  friend  of  the  Puritans.  The  Queen,  however, 
determined  in  1573  to  show  that  he  still  had  her  countenance 
and  regard,  and  went  to  \isit  him  in  full  state  at  Canterbury. 
Two  years  later  he  died,  and  left  the  control  of  the  Church 
in  less  capable  hands ;  but  so  surely  had  he  guided  her  policy, 
and  so  wisely  had  he  administered  her,  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  strong  enough  to  survive  both  the  Jesuit 
attempts  to  undermine  her,  and  the  storm  of  the  Puritan 
attack. 
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The  name  of  Sir  TJiomas  Gresham  is  conspicuous' 
among  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  .an 
ornament  to  the  land  which  gave  them  birth  and  a 
blessing  to  the  age  in  w^hich  they  lived.  His  life  was 
at  once  so  actively  and  so  usefully  spent  that,  had  he 
left  no  other  memorial  of  himself  than  the  space  he 
occupies  on  the  page  of  the  historian,  Ms  career  would 
have  been  far  from  an  uninteresting  subject  of  literary 
enquiry;  but  when  we  consider,  besides,  how  greatly 
he  adorned  and  enriched  the  metropolis  of  tMs  country, 
he  appears  to  possess  a  peculiar  claim  on  our  attention,; 
and  it  seems  but  natural  that  we  should  desire  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  Ms  personal  Mstory  and 
character.’’ 

Such  are  the  opening  sentences  of  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham^  Knt.^  Founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange^  wMch 
John  William  Burgon  (whose  birth  in  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  had  perhaps  led  Mm  to  notice  the  effect  of  English 
trade  on  the  Levant)  fimshed  compiEng  in  Brunswick  Square 
on  July  12,  1839.  The  genesis  of  the  book  w^as  in  an  Essay 
wMch  won  a  competition  instituted  by  William  Taylor 
Copeland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  in  1836.  Burgon’s 
Essay  won  the  “  premium  ”  offered,  although  it  exceeded 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  susceptible  of  “  public  recita¬ 
tion  within  the  limits  of  half  an  hour.”  The  Rev.  George 
Cecil  Renouard,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Swanscombe,  Kent,  pub- 
Bcly  read  such  portions  as  seemed  best  adapted,  at  the 
Mansion  House,  on  14th  May  1836.”  At  first  diere  seemed 
no  chance  of  its  being  published,  but  the  burning  of  the 
second  Royal  Exchange  in  1838  revived  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  Burgon  having  added  considerably  to  Ms 
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ooginai  ettortj  by  reference  to  manuscripts  in  the  State 
Paper  OfficCj  through  facilities  promptly  as  well  as  very 
obligingly  granted  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,’^ 
the  book  was  brought  out  appropriately  by  Effingham  Wilson 
of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

It  remains  the  most  considerable  work  on  the  subject,  and 
has  to-day  the  inestimable  advantage  of  showing  us  Sir 
Thomas  as  Burgon  saw  him.  It  is  not  hard  to  guess  why 
Burgon  thought  that  the  vigorous,  unscrupulous  EUzabethan 
was  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  ’’  and  an  adorner  of  the 
Metropolis.  Thomas  Gresham  was  one  of  the  figures  clearly 
in  the  biographer’s  sight.  He  stood  just  where  the  long 
flexible  stream  of  English  History  had  turned  a  corner.  He 
was  one  of  the  new  men  of  a  time  when  overseas  trade, 
based  on  nascent  credit  and  defended  by  the  germ  of  a 
strong  navy,  was  beginning  to  expand.  It  was  still  expand¬ 
ing,  amid  the  same  conditions,  in  1839.  We,  standing  at 
yet  another  corner,  can  see  Thomas  Gresham  in  another 
perspective.  Overseas  trade  has  had  a  shock,  from  which 
it  may  never  entirely  recover;  men  are  making  demands 
upon  credit  they  never  made  before,  and  a  strong  navy  is 
now  an  expensive  competition.  More  than  his  ornamental 
or  blessed  qualities,  we  see  the  irony  that  has  turned  back 
to  his  family  birthplace  so  much  of  the  result  of  his  restless 
energy. 

The  balance  of  learned  opinion  seems  now  to  have  tilted 
toward  the  conclusion  that  Thomas  Gresham  was  born  in 
London  and  not  in  Norfolk.  There  is,  however,  less  doubt 
about  the  stock  from  which  he  came.  The  Greshams  were 
natives  of  the  village  of  that  name  that  stands  on  the  high 
wooded  ridge  dividing  the  shallow  basin  in  which  the  Bure 
takes  its  rise  from  the  north  coast  of  Norfolk.  It  must  be 
one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  world.  The  family  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  even  more  celebrated 
Fastens,  who  had  a  manor  there.  During  the  fifteenth 
century,  one,  John,  moved  to  the  neighbouring  market 
town^  of  Holt.  Presumably  it  was  by  this  move  that  he 
acquired  the  surname  of  Gresham.  The  move  argues  a 
rise  in  the  family  fortunes,  from  a  position  of  dependence 
to  one  of  owning  a  manor.  James  Gresham,  eleven  of 
whose  letters  are  in  the  Paston  collection,  seems  to  have 
succeeded  and  to  have  been  followed  by  yet  another  John, 
who  still  further  advanced  the  family  fortunes.  James  was 
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already  writing  from  London  and  nsing  tlie  seal  engraved 
with  a  grasshopper  that  has  become  so  familiar  in  connec- 
tioHj  first  with  the  original  Royal  Exchange,  and  lately 
with  Martin's  Bank.  His  son,  John,  w’as  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  and  married  an  heiress,  a  Blyth  of  Stratton,  who 
brought  him  a  fortune.  By  her  he  had  four  sons :  William 
the  eldest,  inheriting  the  Manor  of  Holt ;  Thomas,  after 
whom  the  greater  nephew  with  whom  we  are  concerned 
was  named ;  Richard,  the  father  of  our  Thomas,  and  John, 
■who  had  the  excellent  idea  of  purchasing  the  family  manor 
in  w^hich  they  had  been  born,  but  which  had  seemingly 
been  deserted  by  them  for  mansions  in  London,  and  turn¬ 
ing  it  into  a  Free  School,  endowing  it  with  estates  in  Norfolk 
and  London  and  placing  the  management  in  the  hands  of 
the  Fishmongers'  Company.  Thus  was  laid  the  train  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  makes  Gresham's  School  at  Holt  to-day  the 
most  solid  memorial  of  that  magnificent  but  defunct  family. 

For  the  Greshams  w'ere  nothing  less.  Before  the  tre¬ 
mendous  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  ripened,  the 
Greshams  had  entered  the  one  sure  path  to  material  success 
— they  were  useful  to  King  Henr}^  VIII  and  his  pow'erful 
ministers.  The  sources  of  their  w'ealth — apart  from  the 
second  John  Gresham's  fortunate  marriage-^o  not  trans¬ 
pire.  Perhaps  to  have  been  in  the  ser\ice  of  Sir  William 
Paston  w'as  an  introduction  to  the  Court  circles  into  w^hich 
they  were  soon  admitted,  if  they  did  not  regularly  move 
there.  Perhaps  the  ownership  of  manors  such  as  East 
Beckham  made  possible  an  accumulation  of  coin,  or  a 
participation  in  the  wnolien  trade  that  had  been  firmly 
rooted  in  the  \dllages  as  well  as  the  towns  of  Norfolk  ever 
since  Edward  the  Third  had  encouraged  the  immigration 
of  Flemish  weavers  more  than  a  century  earlier.  The 
second  John  Gresham  and  Richard  Ms  son  had  such  an 
accumulation  at  the  moment  it  was  wnnted.  The  wars 
and  foreign  policy  of  Henry  VIII  had  been  ruinous.  Taxa¬ 
tion  by  consent  was  no  remedy  for  the  indebtedness  revealed 
in  the  correspondence  that  these  two  members  of  the  family 
carried  on  with  that  monarch,  his  son,  and  his  minister  the 
Cardinal. 

Richard  was  born  at  Holt  in  1485.  By  1507  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  lived  in 
London,  and  visited  Antw^erp,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
mercantile  supremacy.  In  151 1  he  w^as  lending  money  to 
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the  King,  and  in  the  succeeding  years  he,  his  brothers,  and 
a  partner  of  the  name  of  Copeland  were  chartering  ships 
from  the  Crown,  or  lending  it  their  own.  In  1520  he  was 
pro\dding  Wolsey  with  foreign  workmen  for  the  tapestry 
work  at  Hampton  Court.  He  even  advanced  money  to 
the  artificers.  The  next  year  we  need  not  be  astonished 
to  find  him  petitioning  Wolsey  for  licence  to  carry  out 
foreign  transactions  the  duty  on  which  exceeded  ;^2,ooo. 

But  Wolsey  was  not  a  very  safe  friend.  His  plan  of 

benevolences  found  little  favour  with  the  Common 
Council,  and  when  Richard  Gresham  spoke  in  its  favour 
before  that  body,  with  only  two  who  agreed  with  him,  it 
began  to  look  as  if  the  Minister’s  favour  could  be  too  dearly 
bought.  Nor  were  his  troubles  confined  within  the  shores 
of  tins  island.  The  following  year,  1526,  found  him  and 
Ms  brothers  arrested  at  Nieuport,  as  hostages,  because  some 
of  the  Emperor’s  sMps  were  under  arrest  in  England,  His 
friend  and  customer  Hochstetter’s  safe  conduct  was  value¬ 
less  and  led  apparently  to  a  quarrel  with  the  latter.  He 
obtained  freedom,  but  the  death  of  Wolsey  was  a  blow,  and 
an  embarrassment  in  two  ways.  The  great  man  was  no 
longer  popular  above  or  below  stairs,  and  was  moreover 
(so  he  Mmself  declared  on  Ms  death-bed)  in  Gresham’s 
debt.  Nor  can  it  have  been  to  Ms  advantage  to  have  been 
a  creditor  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  day  of  her  execution. 
By  w^hat  manoeuwes  or  wise  silences  Gresham  escaped  being 
involved  with  his  rising  fortunes  in  so  many  that  were  falling 
does  not  transpire.  But  he  was  in  favour  evidently  by  1537, 
was  knighted,  and  held  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
It  is  true  that,  as  Sheriff,  he  had  presided  at  the  burning  of 
heretics,  and  now  set  Mmself  zealously  to  enforce  the  Six 
Articles.  He  dissolved  the  Monastery  at  Walsingham,  and 
for  one  or  all  of  these  judicious  deeds  was  in  a  position  to 
ask  Thomas  Cromwell  to  obtain  Mm  a  doe  from  the  royal 
preserves  for  Ms  feast.  So  that  he  seems  to  have  righted 
his  fortunes  by  the  time  he  fell  sick  and  died  at  Ms  Bethnal 
Green  mansion,  from  wMch  he  had  a  magnificent  funeral 
at  St.  Lawrence  Je-i^.  Such  was  the  father,  such  the 
family  stock  and  tradition,  such  the  precarious  times  of  our 
Thomas  Gresham. 

It  is  almost  fatally  attractive  to  date  some  great  change  in 
human  destiny  or  man’s  daily  habit  by  the  number  of  a 
certain  year,  or  to  make  it  the  deliberate  acMevement 
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of  some  well-known  and  picturesque  figure.  Fortunately 
Thomas  Gresham  will  not  fit  in  with  any  such  facile  scheme. 
He  may  look  very  purposeful  and  profound  to  Burgon  in 
1839,  but  in  1925  Mr.  Salter,  a  fellow  and  lecturer  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  armed  with  a  modern 
knowledge  of  economics,  and  still  more  usefully  perhaps, 
with  a  post-w^ar  \iew^  of  human  nature,  wns  able  to  show^ 
Gresham  standing  at  a  most  exposed  spot  in  the  destiny  of 
English-speaking  people,  in  a  more  convincing  light. 

The  son  Thomas,  w’ho  was  born  to  Richard  Gresh.am  at 
his  London  mansion  in  1518  or  1519,  w'as  by  no  means 
certainly  foredoomed  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Protestant 
mercantile  England  that  w^e  look  back  upon,  and  winch 
seemed  so  inevitable  to  Burgon.  True,  Ms  father  moved 
with  the  times,  in  religion  and  foreign  policy.  That  father 
and  ail  the  boy’s  uncles  w’-ere  engaged  up  to  the  neck,  and 
sometimes  to  the  danger  of  their  necks,  in  overseas  filibuster¬ 
ing — ^merchanting — coin-changing  adventures  that  took 
them  into  the  perilous  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  Seas,  and 
involved  them  in  transactions  with  Princes  whose  lives  were 
as  brief  and  changeable  as  their  policies.  But  Thomas 
Gresham  was  a  ^  growm  man,  a  member  of  the  Mercers’ 
Company,  Growm  Agent,  and  resident  for  the  purpose  in 
Antwerp,  before  the  fate  of  England  clarified  out  from 
intricacies  of  the  times.  This  is  not,  however,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Ms  story.  The  first  tMng  we  know  of  Mm  is  that 
he  was  employed  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  munitions  for  Henry  VIIFs  attack  on  Boulogne. 
About  the  same  time  he  married  Anne,  the  widow  of  Wm. 
Read,  a  member  of  the  Mercers’  Company. 

By  far  the  most  obvious  factor  in  the  world  in  wMch  he 
lived  his  first  tMrty  years  was  the  domination  of  Europe 
and  the  new  world  ov^erseas  by  the  great  Austro-Spanish 
Empire.  For  some  four  or  five  years,  during  w^Mch  the  old 
unity  of  Catholic  Europe,  including  England,  was  reaffirmed, 
and  Mary  Queen  of  England  became  the  wife  of  Philip 
of  Spain,  there  was  a  chance,  and  it  must  have  seemed  to 
Gresham  a  very  fair  chance,  of  the  old  order,  with  its  in¬ 
heritance  of  absolute  and  centralised  power  inherited  from 
Rome,  being  riveted  on  the  known  world.  The  only  in¬ 
dications  we  catch  are  his  air  of  caution,  Ms  obvious 
retirement,  the  dropping  of  Ms  formal  title  of  Royal  Agent, 
in  which  capacity  he  appears  still  to  have  acted. 
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Even  more  can  be  learned  perhaps  from  his  portraits. 
Is  it  fanciful  to  suppose  that  that  splendidly  dressed,  power¬ 
ful,  and  apparently  fortunate  man  has  those  pursed  lips, 
those  "indrawn  cheeks  and  sidelong  glance,  because  he  had 
to  think  furiously  and  quite  uselessly  about  his  fate,  that,  in 
the  long  run,  depended  on  a  turn  of  events  as  inscrutable,  as 
trmal  in  issue,  as  the  toss  of  a  coin?  He  seems  not  to  have 
been  deceived  by  the  rumour  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mary 
and  Philip,  an  event  that  might  have  changed  the  history 
of  the  race,  a  canard  that  caused  a  solemn  Te  Deum  to  be 
sung  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  while  the  incumbent  of  St. 
Anne-within-Aldersgate  dilated  at  length  on  the  appearance 
and  beauty  of  the  child.  Then  in  a  very  short  time  that 
must  have  seemed  very  long,  desolate,  ill-matched  Mary  was 
dead,  and  her  so  dramatically  different  sister  was  on  the 
throne,  and  the  world  was  safe  for  Gresham  and  all  like  him. 
It  may  well  be  that  his  face  never  lost  the  expression  that 
was  fastened  on  it  during  those  years.  His  fortune,  his 
creed,  and  therefore,  at  that  time  of  day,  his  life,  were 
inextricably  involved  in  what  must  often  have  looked  like 
a  futile  and  dangerous  experiment.  He  was  much  too 
friendly  with  the  ambitious  and  tragic  Edward  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  subsequently  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  whose  backing  of  the  ill-fated  Wyatt’s  Rebellion  cost 
several  lives  and  made  it  look  as  if  the  Catholic  Restoration 
were  a  strong  and  permanent  fact. 

An  analogy  might  perhaps  be  drawn  with  Monmouth’s 
easily  suppressed  rebellion  that  for  a  while  only  strengthened 
James  II’s  position  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  The 
connection  between  Gresham  and  Northumberland  was  all 
too  intimate.  Before  succeeding  to  the  ducal  title,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  had  been  employed  in  suppressing  what  will 
always  be  knovm  as  Kett’s  Rebellion,  at  Norwich,  in  August 
1549.  That  very  considerable  and  by  no  means  isolated 
outbreak  was  symptomatic  of  the  economic  and  social 
troubles  of  those  brief  ineffective  interludes  in  the  stronger 
tendencies  of  the  development  of  English  life  that  we  know 
as  the  Protectorate  of  Somerset,  and  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  and  Mary.  There  were  perhaps  twenty  thousand 
ill-pro\ided,  but  determined  and  exasperated,  Norfolk  men, 
at  a  time  when  aU  such  possessed  and  were  used  to  arms, 
defeating  the  Royal  forces  under  Lord  Northampton  and 
sacking  a  city  of  the  importance  that  Norwich  then  had. 
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Warwick,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Jmighis  in  armour  so 
elaborate  that  if  their  horses  fell  they  w^re  helpless  until 
released,  plus  a  substantial  contingent  of  alemains  ”  or 

lanceknechts  ’’  armed  with  pikes  and  arquebuses,  the 
whole  diverted  from  a  Scottish  expedition,  arrived  at 
Gresham’s  Manor  of  Intw'ood,  three  miles  from  Norwich, 
on  his  way  to  suppress  successfully  the  rising.  It  is  thought 
he  met  Gresham  there,  and  if  so  the  meeting  was  more 
than  ordinar\",  it  was  almost  prophetic.  For  Warwick  was 
one  of  the  last  of  that  class  immortalised  by  Lytton  Strachey 
in  his  Essex ^  an  ambitious  mediseval  baron.  Gresham  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  new  men,  a  commoner  concerned  with 
overseas  trade  and  national  finance. 

There  are  still  standing  at  Intwood,  near  the  site  of  the 
hall,  great  oaks  under  which  the  two  men,  one  might  almost 
say  the  two  ages,  walked  together.  This,  and  the  subsequent 
judicious  retirement  under  Mary,  w’’as  over  and  past  in  1558 
when  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne,  and  the  tide  of  affairs 
turned  and  flow'ed,  at  first  hesitant,  but  presently  strong  and 
full  in  a  direction  it  w^as  never  seriously  to  desert  for  over 
three  hundred  years. 

Instead  of  seeing  Gresham,  as  Burgon  did,  as  a  great 
prepotent  heroic  figure  preparing  the  dramatic  change,  we 
may  well  be  inclined  to  the  more  enlightened  view’  of  Mr. 
Salter,  and  see  rather  a  cautious,  not  over-scrupulous,  ex¬ 
perimental  man,  prepared  unwittingly  by  a  most  alarming 
series  of  experiences,  for  the  very  eventuality  that  now 
opened  before  Mm. 

He  and  all  Hs  sort,  lords  of  manors,  who  had  come  up 
and  dominated  the  overseas  trade  of  London,  now  had  their 
chance.  To  seize  it,  howwer,  was  no  easy  task.  No  sooner 
had  the  domestic  quandary  been  settled  than  England  be¬ 
came,  on  account  of  that  fact,  a  protagonist  in  a  vaster 
drama.  Under  Philip  and  Mary  the  island  was  to  have 
been  the  possible  basis  of  a  flank  attack  on  the  newly  pros¬ 
perous  and  united  France  that  was  already  threatening,  and 
w^as  destined  to  disintegrate  the  wide,  unwieldy  Empire  that 
the  almost  fabulous  Charles  VIII  had  relinquished  to  Ms 
son.  Now,  by  a  stroke  of  dual  effect,  England  became  the 
mercantile  opponent  of  the  military  powder  that  ruled  nearly 
the  w’hole  world.  The  ch,ain  of  causation  is  tied  in  a  series 
of  almost  inextricable  knots.  The  bumptious  vitality  of 
Henry  VIII,  the  sickly  good  intentions  of  Edward  VI  had 
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run  up  debts  that  could  only  be  satisfied  by  obtaining  coin 
abroad.  Because  Gresham  belonged  to  a  family  already 
for  generations  immersed  in  overseas  trade,  he  had  been 
sent  to  reside  in  Antwerp  in  a  semi-public,  semi-private 
capacity,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  first-hand  knowledge 
of  continental  business  complications  stretching  right  away 
to  the  Fuggers’  banking  house  astride  the  Danubian  trade 
routes.  It  had  to  be  Antwerp,  the  Shanghai  of  that  ancient 
world,  the  only  place  for  such  transactions  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change  as  he  had  to  undertake.  Fatally,  without  any 
foresight  on  Gresham’s  part,  Antwerp  became  the  centre 
of  the  new  Protestant  and  partly  trading  and  non-aristo- 
cratic  revolt  against  Spain.  With  Elizabeth  on  the  English 
throne,  the  Protestants  of  Flanders  and  France  felt  en¬ 
couraged,  and  events  drifted  into  that  sanguinary  series  of 
superficially  religious  wars  that  ruined  Antwerp,  and  drove 
international  trade  northward  to  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam, 
into  English  and  northern  European  hands.  Because  of 
this  Gresham  conceived,  nay,  it  seems  had  almost  thrust 
upon  him,  the  idea  of  a  Royal  Exchange  in  London.  Re¬ 
mote  and  irrelevant  events  as  much  as  the  new  ease  he 
found  in  the  changed  atmosphere  of  his  native  land  thus 
drew  him  home  to  England,  and  instead  of  a  kind  of 
foreign  correspondent  living  abroad  he  became  a  great 
figure  in  London,  was  knighted,  and  built  his  house  in 
Bishopsgate.  So  now  he  set  on  foot  that  remarkable  idea 
which  was  to  have  such  far-reaching  effects  on  the  shape 
of  London,  its  importance  in  the  scheme  of  world  trade,  and 
incidentally  on  the  value  of  the  properties  that  were  destined, 
centuries  later,  to  transform  the  old  manor-house  of  the 
Greshams,  at  Holt,  into  a  great  modern  school. 

The  idea  of  joint-stock  companies  was  just  taking  shape. 
The  old  fixing  of  “  Staples  ”  and  granting  of  full  or  quasi¬ 
monopolies  or  licences,  such  as  had  been  accorded  to  older 
members  of  the  family,  were  insufficient  for  the  project 
Gresham  had  in  view.  There  is  no  certainty  about  the 
matter,  but  Mr.  Salter  very  plausibly  suggests  that  the 
death  of  Gresham’s  only  son  left  him  a  little  purposeless  and 
uncertain  what  to  do  with  his  already  considerable  wealth. 
Why  Gresham  did  not  devote  himself  to  one  of  the  newly 
formed  trading  companies,  that  which  dealt  with  Russia,  or 
those  of  Africa  or  the  Levant,  why  still  more,  if  his  heart 
was  set  on  erecting  a  permanent  building  to  harbour  in 
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London  some  transferred  portion  of  the  trade  he  had  seen 
for  years^  transacted  in  Antwerp,  he  did  not  divide  the 
responsibility  into  shares,  we  shall  never  know.  In  this  as 
in  all  else,  Gresham’s  mind  seemed  to  move  in  a  mixed 
atmosphere  of  prescience  and  luck.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
was  slightly  better  educated  than  his  forbears.  They  had 
been  crudely  magnificent,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
helping  Wolsey  with  Hampton  Court,  or  re-enacting  the 
ancient  city  pageant  of  the  marching  watch  ”  TOth  great 
splendour.  Gresham,  however,  had  been  at  Cambridge 
under  the  remarkable  Dr.  Kaye,  or,  as  his  name  is  generally 
known  in  its  latinised  form,  Caius,  who  had  endowed,  with 
Norwich  benefices,  the  college  partly  named  after  him. 

Gresham  Mmself  had  apparently  talked  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  his  university.  But  perhaps  there  wtm  more 
insistently  present  to  his  mind  the  grumbles  of  his  fellow- 
merchants,  and  doubtless  of  the  smaller  fry,  about  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  meeting  each  other  in  the  transept  of  St. 
Paul’s,  or  walking  in  open,  narrow,  noisy  Lombard  Street. 
Anyhow,  the  fact  is  that,  in  January  1565,  he  went  to  the 
Court  of^AIdermen,  and  offered  to  provide  an  Exchange 
building  if  they  would  provide  a  site.  One  is  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  custom  still  prevalent  in  Norfolk,  by  which 
the  landlord  finds  a  tree,  for  posts,  a  gate,  and  irons,  and 
the  farmer  finds  the  labour.  In  this  case,  individual  citizens 
put  up  ;^3,532  for  the  purchase  of  certain  houses  on  Corn- 
Mil  and  in  adjacent  alleys.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  the 
tangle  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  with  a  market  standing 
where  we  see  the  Mansion  House,  and  a  whole  parish  with 
its  church  and  churchyard  where  we  see  the  walls  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  ground  was  cleared  and  handed 
over  to  Sir  Thomas.  ^On  June  7,  1566,  he  laid  the  first 
brick,  in  company  with  some  Aldermen.  In  November 
1567  the  building  was  covered  with  slate,  and  on  December 
22,  1568,  the  London  merchants  took  possession.  On 
January  23,  1571,  Queen  Elizabeth  entered  the  City  in 
state,  dined  at  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s  in  Bishopsgate,  and 
after,  entered  md  walked  about  the  new  building,  and  had 
her  herald,  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  proclaim  it  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  fine  handsome 
building  and  very  adequate  for  its  purpose.  A  well-known 
pair  of  engravings  of  its  exterior  and  interior  show  it  to  have 
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been  a  quadrilateral  arcade,  with  a  gallery  above,  enclosing 
a  piazza  faintly  reminiscent  of  St.  Markus  at  Venice,  A 
handsome  elaborate  clock  tower  is  shown  as  rising  above  the 
main  entrance,  and  there  is  also  inserted  in  the  picture  a 
pillar  more  slender  but  not  less  commanding  than  the  sub¬ 
sequent  monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  surmounted  by  a 
golden  grasshopper.  It  does  not  seem  certain  that  this 
was  ever  put  up,  but  there  were  gigantic  golden  grasshoppers 
on  the  four  angles  of  the  roof.  Besides  the  rooms  for  exchange 
transactions,  there  w^ere  a  number  of  shops,  and  these  do  not 
appear  at  first  to  have  found  favour,  for  we  learn  that,  prior 
to  Elizabeth's  formal  opening,  Gresham  was  obliged  to 
bribe  such  tenants  as  there  were  to  furnish  the  unfurnished 
apartments  with  goods,  and  light  them  with  wax  candles, 
by  the  offer  of  having  the  use  of  them  without  rent  for  a 
period.  The  ruse  was  successful,  and  he  was  able  to  obtain 
the  rents;  but  even  so,  the  retail  trade  carried,  on  was  of 
the  cheapest  and  shoddiest  description,  and  the  place  be¬ 
came  at  times  a  rendezvous  for  rowdies  and  idlers,  and 
persons  “  known  to  the  police  "  in  modern  phrase.  It  was 
in  fact  a  building  and  a  venture  in  exact  keeping  with 
Gresham’s  life.  It  was  magnificent  with  brick,  stone,  and 
marble,  but  the  vaults  were  damp  and  useless.  In  less  than 
a  century  it  was  utterly  burnt  out,  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  Gresham’s  statue,  not  that  of  any  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  kings  and  queens  of  England,  remaining  undamaged. 
Yet  equally  characteristic  of  Gresham  was  the  fact  that  his 
main  idea  was  sound,  and  succeeded.  London  did  inherit 
the  importance  of  Antwerp  in  world  trade,  above  all  in 
finance,  which  was  more  especially  Gresham’s  care,  and 
about  which  he  knew  more  than  he  ever  did  of  handicraft 
and  manufacture.  And  to-day,  on  the  site  which  he  and 
no  one  else  could  have  induced  the  citizens  to  obtain  and 
clear  and  make  over  to  him  for  the  purpose,  stands  the  third 
Royal  Exchange. 

Thus,  from  his  fortieth  year  on,  the  life  of  Thomas 
Gresham  straightened  out  and  became,  apart  from  domestic 
bereavement,  happy  and  successful.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he,  rather  than  the  cautious  Cecils,  the  magnificent  and 
erudite  Bacon,  the  brilliant,  noble  favourites  of  the  Queen 
or  her  daring,  piratical  sailors,  was  the  central  type  of  his 
time.  Without  his  peculiar  mixture  of  cunning  and  forti¬ 
tude,  all  the  greater  men  whom  Elizabeth  seemed  to  have  an 
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iHicanny  power  of  calling  into  actmty,  and  retaining  near 
her,  in  spite  of  her  capricious  treatment  of  them^  might  have 
legislated  and  philosophised  and  fought  and  dared  in  vain. 
Gresham  died  in  1579;  he  never  saw  the  desperate  climax 
and  splendid  close  of  the  reign  of  his  royal  mistress.  But 
he  had  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  set  finances  right, 
and  build  up  the  prosperity  of  London  that  was  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  self-reliance  that  the  country  had  to 
show,  when  it  stood  alone  against  a  world  in  arms. 

Next  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  his  name  is  perhaps  most 
closely  linked  with  the  “  Law  of  Economics,  to  wHch  it 
has  become  attached,  and  w^hich  amounts,  for  the  plain 
man,  to  the  statement  that  bad  money  drives  out  good. 
Recent  scholarship,  notably  the  w^ork  of  Mr.  Salter,  throw^s 
some  doubt  upon  the  extent  to  w^hich  Gresham  can  be 
said  to  have  formulated  anything  w^orth  calling  a  iaw\ 
The  voluminous  crabbed  and  involved  correspondence  can 
be  read  in  the  State  papers,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  if  anyone 
to-day  can  di\ine  the  real  motive,  or  ganglion  of  motives, 
behind  the  odd  archaic  Norfolkese  of  the  sometime  Royal 
Agent.  For  Gresham  w^as  that  mixed  and  utterly  English 
thing,  a  private  merchant  anxious  for  private  gain,  and 
desperately  close,  as  the  letters  also  show,  about  his  “  diet  ” 
or  expenses  allowance,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  public 
servant,  capable  and  devoted  as  Burghley,  determined  to 
reduce  rates  of  interest  that  foreign  lenders  w^ere  charging, 
and  to  see  England  sound,  safe,  and  independent.  Probably 
the  last-named  aspiration  was  a  far  stronger  strain  in  his 
Protestantism  than  any  religious  feeling  for  the  sanctity  of 
private  conscience.  And  it  would  perhaps  be  more  fitting 
if,  instead  of  Ms  somewhat  superficial  connection  with  an 
economic  law’,  more  stress  were  laid  on  his  efforts  to  help 
the  fishing  trade,  because  the  men  wfio  conducted  it  w^ere 
the  recruiting  ground  for  the  Na\y.  It  was  those  very  men 
who,  nine  years  after  his  death,  ill-pro\ided  wuth  powder  and 
shot,  with  little  but  hardy  seamansHp  to  arm  them,  defeated 
the  Armada,  kept  England  inviolate,  and  turned  her  face  ■ 
and  her  destiny  aw^'ay  from  Europe,  towards  the  Atlantic, 
to  North  America,  and  Africa,  and  thus  eventually  to  the 
East  and  the  Southern  Seas.  That  he  w^as  permanently 
successful  in  dealing  with  England’s  debt  is  not  the  case. 
He  seems  to  have  died  of  apoplexy,  falling  dowm  in  the 
kitchen  of  his  Bishopsgate  'house,  on  a  November  day, 
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after  coming  from  the  Exchange.  He  was  only  sixty.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  had  been  lame  for  nineteen  years  as  the 
result  of  a  fall  from  a  horse,  which  he  said  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  complain  bitterly  of  Royal  economising  at  Ms 
expense,  he  incurred  in  the  Royal  Service.  On  the 
other,  he  was  held  up  to  Burghley,  says  Mr.  Salter,  as  a 
Hving  advertisement  of  the  value  of  Rhenish  wine  as  a 
cure  for  gout.”  May  it  not  have  been  that  he  was  worn 
out  with  worry  and  travel  and  anxiety  and  danger?  His 
frequent  crossings  of  the  North  Sea  were  not  merely  un¬ 
comfortable  as  they  can  be  to-day.  They  were  dangerous, 
and  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  at  least,  of  how,  setting  out 
from  Flushing,  he  was  delayed  by  storms,  then  by  the 
appearance  of  suspicious  sail  on  the  horizon,  so  that  the 
whole  company,  passengers  and  crew  indiscriminately, 
looked  to  their  arms.  Finally,  the  ships  were  found  to  be 
none  other  than  English  warships.  Then  again,  bad 
weather  intervened.  Such  were  the  commonplaces  of  his 
business.  He  saw  Antwerp,  the  seat  of  Ms  operations  and 
frequently  Ms  residence  for  twenty-five  years,  gradually 
become  the  prey  of  ci\dl  disturbance  and  finally  of  military 
threat.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  his  own  plate 
and  furniture  away. 

And  at  the  back  of  all  was  the  fact  that  for  the  twenty 
years  of  Ms  prime  he  was  the  servant,  the  constant  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  tool  of  Elizabeth  Tudor. 
Plenty  has  been  written  on  the  subject  these  last  years  to 
make  it  easy  to  understand  what  such  a  life  must  have 
been.  Somerset  and  Edward  may  have  been  visionaries, 
and  futile  visionaries;  Northumberland  and  Mary  were 
positive  dangers.  But  none  of  them  lasted  twenty  years  of 
Ms  life,  and  had  they  done  so,  that  would  not  have  been  as 
wearing,  one  is  inclined  to  tMnk,  as  a  single  year  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  sovereign,  and  such  a  sovereign,  was  the  nation, 
then,  so  far  as  Gresham’s  cMef  preoccupation  was  concerned, 
the  National,  wMch  Was  the  Royal,  Debt,  and  the  relation- 
sMp  of  the  English  coinage  to  that  of  other  countries  followed. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  support  the  Protestants  abroad. 
He  must  provide  for  it.  Then,  the  Queen  might  take  a 
fancy  to  give  one  of  her  favourites  an  expensive  jewel,  or 
a  still  more  expensive  command,  at  sea  or  by  land.  Gresham 
must  see  to  that  too.  He  might  preach  economy  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  reducing  interest,  rates,  or  even  providing 
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for  maturities,  that,  if  not  met,  meant  increased  difficulties 
in  borrowing.  She  did  not  contradict.  She  economised — 
out  of  Gresham’s  personal  allowance.  Or,  he  might,  and 
frequently  did,  write  lengthy  epistles  and  disquisitions  on 
financial  matters.  She  was  always  likely  to  try  to  legislate 
for  the  foreign  exchange  as  she  had  for  the  apprentices,  and 
that  he  hated  and  feared  as  his  spiritual  descendants  to-day 
hate  and  fear  quotas  and  tariffs. 

If  apoplexy  is  the  result  of  a  fretted  and  over-taxed  brain, 
he  had  ever^"  excuse  for  dying  from  it.  If  the  expression  of 
his  face  in  the  portraits  is  to  be  trusted,  it  seems  to  give 
colour  to  the  idea.  The  irony  almost  inevitable  to  pros¬ 
perous  and  practical  men  whose  thoughts  and  acts  are  un¬ 
sanctified  by  any  high  ideal  or  personal  sacrifice,  pursued 
him.  The  correspondence  over  his  dealings  with  the  Crown 
is  the  least  pleasant  expression  of  himself,  and  show^s  close¬ 
ness,  if  not  actual  sharp  practice.  He  left  his  wife  a  veiy' 
wealthy  woman,  wffio  enjoyed  the  Bishopsgate  mansion 
until  her  death,  wffien  it  became  the  site  of  Gresham’s 
College,  the  foundation  he  seems  to  have  preferred  to  one 
at  Cambridge.  Here  w^ere  taught  Dhinity,  Astronomy, 
Music  (Burgon  remarks  in  1839,  ‘‘  the  only  instance  of  an 
endowed  lectureship  for  the  promotion  of  the  divine  art  ”), 
Geometry,  Law^,  Medicine,  and  Rhetoric.  The  professors’ 
lives,  especially  their  salaries,  were  straitly  governed  by  a 
joint  board  of  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Mercers’  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  activities  of  the  institution  continue,  in 
necessarily  modified  form,  on  a  neighbouring  site,  to  this  day. 

For  the  rest,  change  w^orked  upon  him,  an  artificer  of  great 
changes.  He  had  no  direct  descendants,  and  his  family 
stock,  some  branches  of  wMch  married  into  the  aristocracy, 
became  extinct  in  its  main  line  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  Exchange,  perhaps  the  finest  flow^er  of  his  imagination, 
has  twice  been  supplanted.  The  England  he  helped  to 
make  stands  on  the  point  of  even  greater  changes.  Perhaps 
the  most  lasting  thing  he  did  was  to  fix  in  London  much  of 
the  trade  he  himself  had  conducted  in  Antwerp,  with  the 
result  that,  wffien  the  leases  of  the  properties  his  uncle  had 
devised  to  the  School  housed  in  the  old  Gresham  home  at 
Holt,  feU  in,  about  1900,  they  had  so  greatly  increased  in 
value  that  the  present  institution  took  the  place  of  the 
humble  Free  School.  Such  is  the  fate  of  Thomas  Gresham. 
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The  CathoHc  priests  who  had  been  ordained  in  Queen 
Mary’s  reign  w^ould  in  time  die  out  and  thus,  argued 
Cecil,  England  would  be  automatically  de-CathoMcised, 
To  prevent  this,  in  1 568  William  Allen,  a  LancasMre  priest, 
established  a  seminary  at  Douai  to  train  new  priests  to  take 
the  places  of  the  old  Marian  priests.  In  1580  Allen  per¬ 
suaded  the  Jesuits  to  co-operate  \rith  him  in  this  missionaiy^ 
work.  Two  priests  and  a  lay-brother  w^ere  chosen  to  form 
the  first  Jesuit  missionary  enterprise  to  England.  Of  the 
priests  one,  the  Superior,  was  Robert  Parsons,  till  lately  the 
Dean  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  The  other  was  also  an 
ex-Fellow  of  an  Oxford  College,  of  St.  John’s,  where  he  had 
received  the  Deacon’s  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
had  fled  from  Oxford  to  Ireland  and  to  the  Continent — had 
renounced  his  Anglican  orders  for  those  of  Rome  and,  when 
the  summons  came  to  him,  he  was  teaching  Rhetoric  in  a 
Jesuit  school  in  Bohemia.  He  was  Edmund  Campion. 
The  name  of  the  lay-brother  was  Ralph  Emerson. 

Both  to  these  three  religious  and  to  the  authorities  of  their 
Society  the  political  problems  of  the  day  were  of  secondary 
importance.  The  problem  of  primary  importance  was  to 
see  to  it  that  as  many  souls  as  possible  should  receive  the 
Catholic  Sacraments.  Therefore  their  superiors  laid  upon 
Campion  and  Parsons  the  obligation  to  take  no  side  in  the 
English  politics  of  the  day,  and  Campion  and  Parsons 
willingly  accepted  that  obligation.  They  asked  for,  and 
obtained  from  the  Pope,  a  ruling  that  “  the  declaration 
of  Pius  V  against  Elizabeth  .  .  .  should  in  no  way  bind 
the  Catholics,  while  things  remain  as  they  are  {rebus  sic 
stantibus) 

However  difficult  and  disputable  may  be  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  others  in  those  tangled  times,  the 
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interpretation  of  Campion’s  conduct  is  certain  and  beyond 
argument.  The  complete  sincerity  of  hds  faith  has  never 
been  questioned  even  by  those  who  are  unable  to  share  it. 
We  have  his  own  letters,  and  it  is  evident  from  them  that 
he  was  not  a  man  who  took  any  natural  interest  at  all  in 
secular  politics  or  the  quarrels  of  parties  ;  had  he  lived  in 
some  quiet  time  in  which  Conservatives  and  Liberals  or 
Whigs  and  Tories  alternated  in  power,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  not  have  troubled  to  put  himself  upon 
either  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  argument  which  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  act  as  he  did  ran  thus. 

Christ,  he  said,  was  God.  And  Christ  taught  not  merely 
that  certain  doctrines  were  true,  but  also  that  those  truths 
must  be  propagated.  The  Christian  Faith  was  of  its  nature 
missionary.  It  only  remained  then  to  decide  whether  the 
Elizabethan  Church  was  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
whether  one  who  received  the  Sacraments  according  to  its 
rites  did  in  truth  receive  valid  Sacraments  or  not.  The 
story  of  Campion’s  own  life  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
that  was  not  a  question  to  be  answered  lightly.  He  did  not 
answer  it  lightly,  but  he  answered  it  in  the  end,  and  his 
answer  was  negative.  From  that  negative  answer  followed 
the  necessary  consequence  that  then  every  risk  must  be 
braved  in  order  to  introduce  the  valid  Catholic  Sacraments 
into  England. 

The  objector  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  issue  was 
not  as  simple  as  all  that.  There  was  the  Papal  Bull.  The 
concession  that  it  was  inoperative  ''  rebus  sic  stantibus,''  was 
little  more  than  a  concession  that  the  enemy  would  not 
attack  until  it  suited  him  to  do  so,  and  the  Government 
were  entitled,  to  reply  to  it  with  a  thank  you  for  nothing.” 
At  the  very  time  that  Parsons  and  Campion  were  crossing  to 
England  on  .  their  peaceful  mission,  the  Pope  was  sending 
Isicholas  Sanders  to  Ireland  on  a  mission  of  war.  There 
was  war  between  the  Elizabethan  Government  and  the 
GathoHc  Church,  it  may  be  objected,  and,  however  little 
Campion  might  be  responsible  for  that  war,  he  could  not 
complain  if  he  should  happen  to  suffer  in  it. 

^  Campion  did  not  complain  of  his  sufferings;  he  gloried 
in  them.  It  might  be  argued  that  Elizabeth  and  Cecil, 
granted  their  primary  sincerity,  were  justified  in  executing 
Gampion.^  He  never  troubled  himself  to  argue  that  they 
were  not  justified.  All  that  he  was  concerned  to  do  was  to 
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argue  that  he  was  justified  in  dying — that  he  could  not  but 
do  as  he  did,  though  the  consequence  were  death. 

Campion  and  Emerson  crossed  to  England  from.  Calais  to 
Dover  on  June  24,  1580.  Parsons  had  preceded  them  by  a 
few  days  and  had  landed  in  safety.  As  soon  as  he  landed. 
Campion  fell  on  his  knees  behind  a  neighbouring  rock  and 
commended  to  God  the  cause  on  which  he  had  come. 
His  hope  was  that  he  would  be  able  to  pass  the  searchers  ” 
without  difficulty.  But  unfortunately  a  rumour  had  come 
dowm  that  Gabriel  Allen,  the  brother  of  William  Allen,  tvas 
about  to  attempt  to  smuggle  himself  into  the  countr}^  The 
authorities  were  therefore  on  the  alert.  Campion  was 
willing  to  swear  that  he  was  not  Gabriel  Allen,  but  there 
w^as  for  a  short  time  an  inconvenient  probability  that  he 
w’ould  be  sent  up  under  escort  to  be  examined  by  the  Council 
in  London.  How-ever,  in  the  end  they  'were  convinced  of  his 
innocence,  and  let  him  go. 

A  certain  ardent  Catholic,  called  Thomas  Jay,  had  been 
told  off  to  w'ait  for  Campion  at  the  boat-landing  at  Hythe. 
When  Campion  reached  the  landing,  Jay  touched  him  on 
the  arm  and  said,  Mr.  Edmunds,  give  me  your  hand;  I 
stay  here  for  you  to  lead  you  to  your  friends.''  He  led  him 
off  to  the  agreed  rendezvous  in  a  house  in  Chancer}^  Lane, 
where  Campion  w^as  furnished  with  a  new  disguise,  and 
where  he  wrs  able  to  wait  until  Parsons  returned  to  London 
from  the  country. 

He  had  to  wait  some  ten  days,  during  which  he  preached 
in  a  hired  hall  in  Smithfield  and  took  part  in  several  secret 
conferences.  But  London  was,  of  course,  full  of  Government 
agents  who  posed  as  pious  Catholics,  anxious  to  be  told  by 
their  co-religionists  where  they  could  assist  at  Mass  or  ’^vhere 
they  could  hear  a  sermon.  Priests  w«ffiose  coming  had  been 
advertised  as  widely  as  that  of  Campion  and  Parsons  could 
not  have  hoped  to  remain  long  undetected  in  the  capital, 
and,  when  the  Catholics  discovered  that  one  Sledd  wffio  had 
frequented ,  their  company  was  in  reality  a  Government 
informer,  they  insisted  that  the  two  Jesuits  must  be  immedi¬ 
ately  got  out  of  London.  Parsons  and  Campion  agreed, 
and  rode  out  together  to  a  house  in  Hoxton,  then  of  course 
a  country  village  quite  separate  from  London.  There  they 
purposed  to  separate  from  one  another,  but,  while  they  were 
resting,  there  overtook  them  from  London  a  certain  eager 
Catholic  of  the  name  of  Pounde.  Pounde  represented  to 
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them  that  they  might  well  be  captured  and  that,  if  they  were 
captured,  their  enemies  would  almost  certainly  put  out 
libellous  accounts  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  them  to  come 
to  England.  It  would  therefore  be  well  that,  now  that 
they  were  still  at  liberty,  they  should  write  out  a  statement 
of  those  reasons  which  they  should  leave  with  Pounde,  and 
which  he  could  keep  and  later  publish  if  publication  should 
be  necessary  to  refute  a  libel.  Both  agreed,  and  Campion 
sat  down  there  and  then  and  wrote  in  half  an  hour  an  open 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
was  a  Jesuit  priest,  come  to  England  solely  to  preach  and 
to  administer  the  rites  of  his  religion,  that  he  was  forbidden 
by  his  superiors  to  take  any  part  in  politics  and  asked  nothing 
more  than  to  be  allowed  to  debate  the  religious  question  in 
public  “  before  the  doctors  and  chosen  men  of  both  univer¬ 
sities.”  He  concluded  with  a  prayer  to  “  Almighty  God  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  ”  to  “  send  us  of  his  grace  and  set  us  at 
accord  before  the  day  of  payment  to  the  intent  we  may  at 
last  be  friends  in  heaven,  where  all  injuries  shall  be  for¬ 
gotten.”  One  of  Campion’s  greatest  heroes  was  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  there  was  perhaps  an  intentional  echo  of  Sir 
Thomas’s  famous  prayer  that  he  and  his  condemning  judges 
might  one  day  “  merrily  meet  together  ”  in  heaven,  hke 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Stephen. 

Gampion_  wrote  off  the  letter  and  gave  it  to  Pounde,  not 
even  troubling  to  seal  it  up.  Poimde’s  instructions  were  to 
keep  the  paper  secret,  unless  and  until  Campion  was 
arrested.  But  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
keeping  a  secret.  He  told  a  friend;  friend  passed  on  the 
news  to  friend ;  copies  of  the  letter  were  made  and  circulated 
among  the  faithful,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  before 
long  a  copy  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Elizabethan  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  by  him  was  handed  over  to  the 
authorities. 

There  was  no  mention  in  the  letter  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  to  be  published,  and,  read  as  it  was  when 
Campion  was  a  free  man  and  not  a  prisoner,  it  sounded  like 
a  somewhat  arrogant  and  provocative  challenge,  and  the 
Govemment  replied  to  the  challenge  by  a  vigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  their  anti-Catholic  laws.  They  arrested  all  the 
prominent  Catholics  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands, 
and  they  redoubled  their  efforts  to  capture  Campion  and 
Parsons. 
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Meanwhilej  the  two  Jesuits  were  travelling  separately 
through  the  country  from  Catholic  house  to  Catholic  house. 
Campion’s  journeys  taking  him  through  Berkshire,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  Northamptonshire.  Their  procedure  was  to 
arrive  at  a  house  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  Catholics  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  collected,  and  the  evening  was  spent 
in  hearing  their  confessions.  Very  early  in  the  next  morning 
the  Jesuit  said  Mass,  preached,  and  gave  Communion  to  his 
congregation.  Then,  as  soon  as  might  be,  he  rode  on  his 
way.  It  was  dangerous  to  spend  more  than  one  night  in  the 
same  house.  The  haiwest,”  wrote  Campion,  is  wonder¬ 
fully  great,”  and  Parsons  claimed  that  as  a  result  of  their 
mission  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  had  refused  any  longer  to 
conform  to  the  Elizabethan  Church.  Campion  knew  ver\^ 
well  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  he  was  captured. 

I  cannot  long  escape  the  hands  of  the  heretics;  the 
enemies  have  so  many  eyes,  so  many  tongues,  so  many 
scouts  and  crafts.  I  am  in  apparel  to  myself  very 
ridiculous ;  I  often  change  it,  and  my  name  also.  I  read 
letters  sometimes  myself  that  in  the  first  front  tell  news 
that  Campion  is  taken,  which,  noised  in  every  place 
where  I  come,  so  filleth  my  ears  with  the  sound  thereof, 
that  fear  itself  hath  taken  away  all  fear.  My  soul  is  in 
mine  own  hands  ever.  Let  such  as  you  send  for  supply 
premeditate  and  take  count  of  this  alwnys.  .  .  . 
Threatening  edicts  come  forth  against  us  daily;  not¬ 
withstanding  by  good  heed,  and,  the  prayers  of  good 
men,  and,  which  is  the  chief  of  all,  God’s  special  gift, 
we  have  passed  safely  through  the  most  part  of  the 
island.  I  find  many  neglecting  their  own  security  to 
have  only  care  of  my  safety.  At  the  veiy^  WTiting 
hereof,  the  persecution  rages  most  cruelly.  The  house 
where  I  am  is  sad ;  no  other  talk  but  of  death,  flight, 
prison,  or  spoil  of  their  friends ;  nevertheless  they  pro¬ 
ceed  with  courage.  Very  many  even  at  this  present, 
being  restored  to  the  Church,  new^  soldiers  give  up  their 
names,  while  the  old  ofier  up  their  blood;  by  which 
holy  hosts  and  oblations  God  will  be  pleased,  and  we 
shall  no  question  by  Him  overcome-  .  . 

In  October  of  1580  Campion  and  Parsons  met  agai,n  at  the 
house  of  a  well-wisher  at  Uxbridge  to  compare  notes  and  to 
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decide  upon  their  future  programme.  It  was  decided  that 
Parsons  should  remain  in  or  near  London,  while  Campion 
against  whom,  owing  to  his  letter,  the  hunt  was  excep¬ 
tionally  keen,  should  go  up  into  the  distant  and  strongly 
Catholic  county  of  Lancashire.  It  was  decided,  too,  that 
Campion  should  follow  up  his  letter  with  a  pamphlet  of 
appeal  to  the  Universities,  Parsons  meanwhile  seeing  to  the 
establishment  of  a  secret  printing  press,  where  it  and  similar 
literature  might  be  published. 

This  programme  was  carried  through,  the  pamphlet  was 
written,  and  on  June  27,  St.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Day,  every 
person  who  attended  the  service  at  St.  Mary’s  in  Oxford 
found  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  lying  in  his  place. 

The  pamphlet  was  entitled  the  Decern  Rationes,  The 
romantic  circumstances  of  its  production  give  to  it  a  special 
interest.  It  is  a  statement  of  ten  reasons  for  finding  the 
Roman  Church  rather  than  the  Elizabethan  to  be  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  reasons  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  commonly  advanced  in  this  controversy — the  evidence 
of  the  Fathers,  the  evidence  of  the  Bible,  the  mutual  con¬ 
tradictions  of  Protestants,  their  refusal  of  reason,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  their  very  argument  compels  them  to  admit  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Roman  Church,  through  which  alone  can 
they  claim  Apostolic  Succession,  and  so  on.  Able  as  the 
work  is,  and  proof  as  its  production  under  such  difficulties 
is  of  Campion’s  thorough  competence  in  his  subject,  yet  it 
is  the  romantic  circumstance  of  its  production  rather  than 
its  argument  which  gives  to  the  Decern  Rationes  its  special 
interest. 

The  impudence  of  that  production  astonished  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  Campion’s  chances  of  evading  their  officers  much 
longer  was  small.  But  those  chances,  it  was  thought,  were 
larger  the  farther  he  was  from  London.  Parsons  ordered 
him  to  go  first  to  Lancashire  to  collect  his  books  and  papers 
and  thence  to  make  his  way  to  Norfolk. 

On  the  way  to  Lancashire  he  and  Emerson,  his  companion, 
stopped  for  a  night  at  Lyford  Grange  in  Berkshire,  the  home 
of  a  Catholic  family  called  Yate.  They  were  received  with 
that  jubilation  with  which  they  always  were  received  in 
Catholic  houses.  Campion  heard  the  confessions  of  the 
Catholic  inmates,  and  the  next  day  said  Mass  and  preached. 
They  then  rode  on.  The  visit  had  passed  off  without 
mishap.  However,  that  afternoon  a  party  of  Catholics 
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happened  to  cali  at  Lyford.  They  were  distraught  with 
grief  to  leam  that  they  had  just  .missed  the  great  Gampioiij 
and  nothing  would  content  them  but  that  a  deputation  be 
formed  to  ride  after  him  and  fetch  him  back.  They  found 
him  at  an  inn  near  Oxfordj  where  he  was  in  conversation 
with  a  number  of  Cat.holic  undergraduates  and  Do.nSj  who 
also  had  heard  of  his  coming.  They  proffered  to  him  their 
request.  Campion  refused,  pleading  Ms  obedience,  for 
Parsons  had  appointed  Emerson  his  superior  for  this  trip. 
When  they  pressed  him,  he  explained  that  he  was  under 
Emerson's  orders ;  he  could  not  act  except  at  his  command. 
They  then  turned  on  Emerson.  At  first,  he  too  was  firm  in 
Ms  refusal,  but,  in  the  end,  he  was  persuaded  that  he  would 
save  Campion  both  danger  and  trouble  if  he  himself  went 
on  to  Lancashire  and  allowed  Campion  to  remain  beMnd 
at  Lyford.  As  soon  as  Emerson  gave  the  order  Campion 
obediently  accepted. 

There  was  a  certain  Eliot,  a  Catholic,  a  serv^ant  of  Lady 
Petre.  TMs  man  was  suspected  of  murder  and  of  other 
crimes,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  charges  from  being 
preferred  against  him,  he  had  promised  Lord  Leicester  to 
betray  the  secrets  of  the  Catholics  amongst  whom  he  moved. 
It  happened  that  Eliot  ’was  in  OxfordsMre  at  tMs  time.  On 
the  next  Sunday,  July  16,  he  turned  up  at  Lyford  Grange 
and  asked  the  cook  there  if  he  could  hear  Mass.  The  cook, 
who  knew  Mm  and  thought  of  him  as  a  trustworthy  and 
pious  fellow-CathoHc,  told  him  that  not  only  could  he  hear 
Mass,  but  that  he  would  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it 
from  no  less  a  priest  than  Father  Campion  Mmself.  Eliot 
expressed  himself  delighted  at  Ms  good  fortune,  excused 
Mmself  for  a  minute,  during  wMch  he  despatched  a  message 
to  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  ordering  Mm  to  come  with  a 
hundred  men  to  seize  Campion,  and  then  went  in  with  the 
cook  and  heard  the  Mass. 

After  the  Mass  the  whole  household  w^ent  in  to  dinner,  and, 
while  they  w^ere  seated  there,  word  came  down  from  the 
w^atchman  posted  on  one  of  the  house’s  turrets,  that  armed 
men  w^ere  closing  in  on  them  from  eveiy"  side.  There  was  a 
secret  chamber  in  the  wall  above  the  gateway.  Into  it 
Campion  and  two  priests  resident  in  the  house,  Ford  and 
Collington,  were  hurried.  The  searchers,"  wth  Eliot  at 
their  head,  broke  into  the  house  but  a  few  minutes  after- 
W'ards.  They  searched  and  ransacked  eveiy^  room  of  it,  but 
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without  result.  The  neighbouring  magistrate  and  his  men 
though  not  Catholics,  were  yet  friends  to  Mrs.  Yate  and  not 
at  all  enamoured  of  their  work.  After  three  hours  of  in- 
effectual  searching  they  departed  with  apologies  to  Mrs" 
Yate,  and  curses  on  Eliot  for  having  brought  them  out  on  a 
wild-goose  chase. 

Yet  to  Eliot  it  was  very  probably  a  matter  of  life  that 
Campion  should  be  captured.  His  treachery  was  the  price 
with  which  he  had  bought  his  life,  and,  if  it  should  be 
reported,  as  it  now  would  be,  that  he  had  deluded  the 
magistrate  with  false  information,  it  would  be  suspected  that 
he  was  playing  traitor  to  his  own  treason.  Leicester  would 
argue  that  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  law  from  taking  its  course  in  order  to  preserve  such 
a  man  in  freedom.  Besides,  he  knew  well  enough  that 
Campion  was  in  the  house.  He  was  determined  not  to  be 
fooled.  He  therefore  turned  on  the  magistrate  and  asked 
mm  what  figure  he  imagined  that  he  himself  would  cut  if  it 
mould  be  told  to  the  Council  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Yate,  and  that  Campion,  the  Jesuit,  had  escaped  from  Mrs 
Yate  s_  house  through  his  negligence.  “  I  myself  have  seen 
Campion  there,  ’  he  cried.  The  magistrate  was  shaken. 
1  here  was  some  force  in  Eliot’s  argument,  and  the  methods 
ot  vengeance  of  Ehzabeth’s  Council  were  not  pleasant.  He 
was  persuaded  to  return.  After  apologies  to  Mrs.  Yate  he 
imisted  on  another  thorough  search  of  the  house.  But 
Jough  they  broke  down  panelhng  and  broke  open  waUs! 

they  were  unable  to  find  the  object  of  their  searchf 

Vvmen  they  at  last  abandoned  this  second  search,  it  was 
too  late  for  the  men  to  return  home  that  night.  They  had 
to  sleep  at  M^.  Yate’s  house.  And,  as  soon  as  they^ were 
asleep,  l^s.  Yate  brought  the  priests  out  of  their  hiding- 
Campion  preaching  once  more  to  the 
household.  It  is  hardly  behevable;  nor  is  it  surprising  that 

^  sufficient  to  awake  and  aroum  the 
liTJ  searchers.  However,  by  the  time  that  they 

more  room,  the  priests  were  once 

hidden.  Nor  was  it  until  all  were  departing 

seSw  u  struck  Eliot  that  they  had  not 

f  ^  above  the  gate.  “  We  have  not  broken 

through  here,  he  cned,  and  calling  for  a  hammer  he 
sm^heddo^  tie  wall.  Within  werftbe  three  prieSs. 

1  he  bhenff  of  Berkshire  was  compelled  to  deHver  Campion 
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up  to  the  officers  of  the  Council.  They  tied  his  elbows 
behind  his  back,  his  hands  in  front,  his  legs  under  the  horse’s 
belly.  In  his  hat  they  stuck  a  paper  on  which  w-as  written, 
‘‘  Campion  the  seditious  Jesuit.”  Thus  arrayed  he  was 
compelled  to  ride  through  the  London  streets,  with  its  jeering 
Protestant  mob  and  its  few  sorrowing  Catholics,  and  to  the 
Tower. 

Four  days  later  he  was  brought  out  and  examined  before 
the  Queen  and  the  leading  councillors.  They  asked  him  to 
teU  them  the  plain  truth  why  he  and  Parsons  had  come  to 
England,  and  he  gave  them  a  frank  and  courteous  answer. 
They  told  him  that  they  found  no  fault  with  him  save  that 
he  was  a  Papist,  and  the  Queen  offered  freedom,  riches,  and 
honour,  but  on  a  condition — the  condition  presumably  of 
attendance  at  Anglican  services — w'hich  he  could  not  accept. 
He  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower  with  orders  that  he  should 
receive  better  treatment. 

Had  the  Government  been  content  merely  to  rely  on  their 
own  laws  against  Jesuits  and  on  the  fact  that  there  was  war 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Elizabethan  State, 
and  to  kill  Campion  simply  for  being  a  Jesuit,  their  action 
would  have  been  certainly  not  dishonourable,  and  perhaps, 
granted  the  premiss  that  Catholicism  was  false,  justifiable. 
But  they  were  determined  not  merely  to  loll  Campion,  but 
also  to  persuade  the  w^orld,  that,  in  addition  to  the  crime  of 
his  Jesuitism,  he  had  also  been  guilty  of  political  intrigue. 
He  w’as  therefore  to  be  questioned  on  his  relations  with  an 
Irishman  called  Rochford,  who  was  mixed  up  in  Sanders’s 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  “  in  case  he  continues  wilfully  to 
deny  the  truth  ” — so  run  the  instructions — “  deal  with  him  by 
the  rack.”  This  was  done  some  time  in  August.  Campion 
was  accused  of  having  sent  over  the  ^^^30,000  to  the  rebels  in 
Ireland  and,  wffien  he  denied  the  accusation,  he  was  racked. 

There  was  hardly  a  serious  pretence  even  at  the  time  that 
this  accusation  against  him  was  true.  Certainly  there  has 
been  no  such  pretence  since.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  so  far  was  he  from  being  implicated  in  the  Irish  rebel¬ 
lion  that  he  did  not  even  know  of  it  until  just  before  his 
landing  in  England,  and  was  then  greatly  perturbed  to  bear 
of  its  existence.  More  serious  is  the  question  of  whether  he 
did  under  the  rack  reveal  the  names  of  some  of  those  who 
had  given  him  hospitality.  The  Government  gave  out  that 
he  had  made  such  revelations  and  even  put  abroad  a  rumour 
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—which  was  entirely  without  foundation— that  he  was  about 
to  turn  Anglican.  One  is  naturally  suspect  of  the  Govern 
ment’s  claims  concerning  Campion,  for  it  was  their  whole 
purpose  to  discredit  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
few  surely  who  will  not  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  version 
of  the  story  which  Campion  himself  gave  is  likelv  to  be  the 
true  one— in  particular,  since  he  does  not  meet  the  accusa- 
tion  with  that  outspoken  and  unqualified  denial  with  which 
It  would  have  been  to  his  interest  to  meet  it,  had  his  con- 

^lence  allowed  him  to  do  so.  He  wrote  to  a  friend _ 

Thomas  Pounde— we  have  not  the  letter,  but  we  have  three 

independent  accounts  of  it,  all  substantially  similar _ “  It 

peveth  me  much  to  have  offended  the  Catholic  cause  so 
highly  as  to  confess  the  names  of  some  gentlemen  and  friends 
in  whose  houses  I  had  been  entertained.  Yet  in  this  I 
greatly  cherish  and  comfort  myself  that  I  never  discovered 
any  secrets  there  declared  and  that  I  will  not— come  rack 
come  rope.”  And  on  the  scaffold  he  “  desired  all  to  forrive 
mm,  whose  names  he  had  confessed  upon  the  rack,  for  upon 
the  Commissioners’  oaths  that  no  harm  would  come  to  them 
he  had  uttered  some  names.” 

It  was  well  known  throughout  the  land  that  Campion  had 
chaUenged  the  AngHcan  champions  to  debate  with  him 

^  challenge.  Therefore  on 

August  31  Campion  and  some  other  captive  priests  were 
brought  out  to  dispute  with  the  Deans  of  Windsor  and  St. 

aul  s  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  In  the  details  of  its 
arra^ement  the  debate  was  most  unfairly  staged.  For  the 
two  Deans  there  was  a  table  with  books  of  reference  on  it 

frelfVom^S?  though  he  was  but 

tSy  wL*  neither  books  nor  chair  nor 

well  only  a  Httle  stool.  The  Deans  were 

weU  prepared  for  the  contest.  Campion  was  given  only  an 
or  two’s  notice  that  it  was  to  taL  place.  ^ 

fession  ™t°  know  where  victory  lay,  but  at  least  the  con- 

dead  thev  niihr'T  when  after  Campion  was  safely 

dead  they  published  their  own  version  of  the  proceedines— 

unle°amSmor*^?tl!'  and  odiers,  neifher 

pression  th  t  C  affected/’  had  got  the  im- 

the  better  of  it-makes  us 

iv  rate  ^he  victory.  One,  at 

—the  nleasnrp  1  ^}^hience  had  no  doubt  where  victory  lay 
the  pleasure-loving  irrehgious  courtier,  Philip  Earl  of 
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Arandel.  “  By  what  he  shw  and  heard  then  he  easily 
perceived  on  which  side  the  truth  and  true  religion  lay,”  he 
wTOte  years  afterwards. 

Other  debates  followed  with  other  theologians.  Naturally 
they  were  inconclusive,  and  before  September  was  through, 
the_  authorities  were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did 
their  cause  more  harm  than  good.  They  must  push  on 
with  their  business.  The  attempt  to  connect  Campion  with 
Rochford  was  dropped,  as  there  was  no  shadow  of  evidence 
of  such  a  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  deter- 
nmed  to  have  against  him  some  further  charge  than  that  of 
his  religion.  Therefore  they  invented  a  story  of  a  plot  to 
murder  Elizabeth  that  had  been  hatched  at  Rheims,  and  in 
which  Campion  and  several  priests  whom  they  happened 
to  have  in  their  custody  were  alleged  to  be  implicated.  At 
the  end  of  October  they  racked  him  with  the  hope  of  wring¬ 
ing  a  confession  from  him,  but  without  success. 

On  November  14  Campion  and  seven  other  priests  were 
brought  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  put  upon  trial 
for  complicity  in  this  plot.  So  well  had  the  rack  done 
its  work  that  Campion  was  unable  to  raise  his  hand  to  plead 
“  Not  Guilty.”  Another  had  to  raise  it  for  him.  It  has 
never  been  denied  by  any  serious  historians  that  this  plot 
was  entirely  fictitious.  And  Camden  who  wrote  the  story 
of  these  times  from  the  Government’s  point  of  view  admits 
that  Elizabeth  herself  was  well  aware  of  Campion’s  inno¬ 
cence.  “  The  prosecution,”  writes,  for  instance,  Hallam, 
“  was  as  unfairly  conducted,  and  supported  by  as  slender 
ewdence,  as  any  perhaps  that  can  be  foimd  in  "our  books.” 
It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  foUow  in  detail  the  story  of 
the  exposure  of  the  _  paid  or  blackmailed  false  witnesses. 
Campion  had  no  wish  to  save  his  own  life,  nor  was  he 
especially  concerned  to  blame  the  Government  for  executing 
him.  All  that  he  was  concerned  to  do  w^as  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  cause  for  which  he  was  executed  was  his  religion. 
In  ^  t^  he  was  by  general  admission  successful.  “  If  our 
religion  do  make  us  traitors,  we  are  worthy  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  but  otherwise  are  and  have  been  as  true  subjects 
as  ever  the  Queen  had,”  he  was  able  to  say  after  the  verdict 
of  guilty  had  been  brought  in. 

On  a  cold  and  wet  December  morning  they  came  and 
fetched  out  from  the  Tower  Campion  and  two  priests, 
Sherwin  and  Briant,  who  were  to  die  with  him  There  were 
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two  hurdles.  To  one  Campion  was  bound,  to  the  other  h' 
two  companions.  Each  hurdle  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  u 
horses,  and  thus  they  were  dragged  through  the  filth  ofth^ 
London  streets.  A  jeering  mob  followed  behind  them  and 
lined  the  streets  to  the  side,  though  there  were  some  ther^ 
who  were  not  at  all  moved  to  jeer.  There  was  one  for 
imtance,  who  stepped  forward  and  “  either  for  pity  or 
aSection  most  courteously  wiped  his  face  all  spattered 
mire  and  dirt.”  “ 

At  Tyburn  the  crowd  was  greater  than  had  ever  been 
known  at  an  execution  before.  They  put  Campion  into  the 
cart  and  his  neck  into  the  halter.  He  turned  to  the  crowd 
and  repeated  what  he  had  already  said  at  his  condemnation 

It  you  esteem  my  rehgion  treason,  then  I  am  guilty  as  for 
other  treason  I  never  committed  any,  God  is  my  iudee  ” 
They  shouted  out  at  him  to  hold  his  peace.  So  he  contented 
hiimelf  with  saying  that  he  forgave  all  that  had  brought  him 
to  this  pass.  After  a  few  more  questions  they  called  on  him 
to  pray  for  the  Queen.  ■  He  did  so.  “  For  which  Queen?  ” 
asked  one.  “  For  Elizabeth,  your  Queen  and  my  Queen 
unto  whom  I  wish  a  long  quiet  reign  with  all  prosperity”’ 
answered  Campion.  And  at  these  words  the  cart  was  dravm 
away  from  under  him.  They  waited  till  he  was  dead,  then 
cut  down  the  body,  quartered  it  and  threw  the  parts  into 
the  boihng  cauldron.  A  drop  of  the  horrid  mixture  of  blood 
and  water  splashed  out  on  to  the  clothes  of  a  chance  by¬ 
stander  a  young  lawyer  named  Henry  Walpole.  He 

^  himself  joined  the 

£5  iTfrf as  Campion 
Had  suffered.  The  executioner  turned  to  one  of  Campion’s 

compamons.  Come,  Sherwin,  take  thou  also  thy  wages  ” 
he  said  to  him._  Sherwin  stooped  and  kissed  the  eS- 
^iraers  bloodstained  hands  and  then  stepped  up  into  the 

firs^ of  theil-7i£  ofjesus  that  among  the 

w£  “  England  should  have  been  one 

p_  I-  1  ’  s  completely  as  any  who  ever  lived,  a  typical 
Enghsh  gentleman.  Thrown  into  a  world  of  lying  and 

iS^AridT^f-  “1  his  wayVrough 

Eh  q'^^hties  upon 

TdEitES  himself-Pourage  in 

adversity,  tenderness,  humour,  simpUcity,  loyalty,  and  the 
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love  of  honour  and  the  love  of  truth.  Like  other  men,  he 
was  not  naturally  indifferent  to  success  and  to  the  applause 
of  the  world,  but  firmly,  though  not  mthout  a  struggle,  he 
put  these  things  behind  him  when  honour  demanded  that 
he  should  do  so.  He  was  one  of  the  jewels  of  England,” 
as  the  great  Lord  Burleigh  himself  said  of  Mm.  'Yet  he 
possessed  one  further  quality  v/Mch  the  English  gentleman, 
does  not  com.monly  possess.  He  possessed  holi.ness. 
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Humphrey  gilbert  was  bom  m  1539.  He  bad 

three  brothers  and  one  sister ;  Humphrey  was  the 
second  son.  The  Gilberts  lived  in  Devonshire,  on  estates 
granted  to  them  by  William  the  Conqueror.  They  were 
people  of  substance  and  position  in  those  parts,  though 
hardly  more  than  country^  cousins  at  Court.  Greenway,  on 
the  river  Dart,  was  the  family  seat,  and  it  is  legitimate  to 
suppose  that  ships,  tall  and  otherwise,  were  a  fairly  constant 
decoration  in  the  background  of  Humphrey's  childhood. 
He  himself,  however,  seems  to  have  preferred  another  of 
the  family  estates,  a  more  machicolated  and  Otrantine 
residence  called  Compton ;  in  after-life  he  often  styled  him¬ 
self  of  Compton.’’  This  predilection  has  been  taken  by 
the  more^giddily  conjectural  of  his  biographers  to  indicate 
a  romantic  streak. 

His  father.  Sir  Otho,  died  in  1547,  the  same  year  as 
Henry  VI 11.  IBs  mother  remarried  with  alacrity/ and  in 
due  course  provided  Humphrey  with  a  half-brother  in  the 
shape  of  Walter  Raleigh.  In  spite  of  the  discrepancy  of 
fourteen  years  in  their  ages,  these  two  men  became  close 
friends  and  worked  well  together^  they  w^ere  at  times  a 
pow^erful  combination. 

Sir  Otho’s  death  scattered  the  family.  John,  the  eldest 
son,  got  Green w^ay,  Compton,  and  most  of  the  land;  even 
the  Elizabethans  sometimes  knew  wLen  they  were  well  off, 
and  the  eldest  Gilbert  remained  until  Ms  death  respectable, 
bucolic,  and  obscure.  Humphrey  was  billeted  on  an  uncle. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Ms  early  years.  The  reader  will  be 
spared  a  rehearsal  of  the  trite  and  slender  clues  whereby 
the  man’s  greatness  is  arbitrarily  detected  in  the  child. 

Humphrey  went  to  Eton  at  an  early  age.  Eton  was  under 
Nicolas  Udall,  in  the  history  of  that  great  school  the  only 
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headmaster  (I  believe)  to  steal  the  College  plate,  and  the 
only  headmaster  (I  know)  to  be  dismissed  for  doing  so. 
He  was  also  the  only  headmaster  to  score  a  major  success 
in  the  London  theatre:  Ralph  Roister  Doister  still  bears 
revival.  Udall  was  highly  Elizabethan. 

What,  if  an>1:hing,  his  influence  was  on  Humphrey  Gilbert 
we  do  not  know;  nor  do  we  know  much  about  Gilbert's 
Oxford  career.  He  first  approaches  the  centre  of  the  stage 
\¥hen,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  twenty-year-old  Princess  Elizabeth,  presumably  in 
the  capacity  of  a  page,  and  probably  through  the  influence 
of  his  aunt  Kate  Ashley,  who  acted  as  her  governess. 

Eton  and  Oxford  had  equipped  him  with  rather  more 
than  the  average  degree  of  culture ;  Nature  had  given  him 
an  eager  and  speculative  mind  and  a  handsome  exterior. 
Elizabeth  seems  to  have  valued  his  company.  Hooker 
noted  that  Her  Majesty  had  a  special  good  liking  for 
him,  and  very  oftentimes  would  discourse  and  confer  with 
him  in  matters  of  learning."  Gilbert  on  his  side  formed 
an  opinion  of  the  Queen  w'hich  was  to  prove  a  paramount 
factor  in  all  the  enterprises  of  his  life ;  he  often  tried  to  get 
round  her,  but  he  never  dreamed  of  going  against,  her. 

She  was  not,  of  course,  on  the  throne  when  he  entered 
her  service.  Soon  after  she  became  Queen  she  launched 
an  undertaking,  comprising  the  usual  elements  of  buccaneer¬ 
ing  and  humbug,  which  gave  Gilbert  his  first  taste  of  action 
in  the  field. 

England  was  not  at  war  with  France,  but  France  was  at 
war  with  herself.  The  Huguenots,  beleaguered  in  Rouen, 
Dieppe,  and  Havre  de  Grace,  appealed  to  Elizabeth  for 
help.  Ostensibly  in  the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  actually 
on  the  chance  of  securing  a  Channel  port  to  replace  lamented 
Calais,  Elizabeth  lent  100,000  crowns  and  6,000  men  for  the 
defence  of  Havre  de  Grace.  Warwick  commanded  the 
force,  Gilbert  served  in  it  with  great  commendation." 

The  venture,  not  very  nobly  conceived,  developed  in- 
gloriously.  The  civil  war  coming  to  an  end  with  the  fall 
of  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  the  English  forces  were  invited  to 
withdraw.  Warwick  would  accept  no  such  invitation  firom 
a  foreigner,  and  the  English  stood  a  siege.  But  plague 
swelled  the  casualty  lists  to  fantastic  proportions,  and 
Warwick  surrendered,  obtaining  honourable  terms.  In 
1563  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  back  in  England.  He  had 
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fought^  he  had  been  wounded.  More  important,  he  had 
acquired  at  first  hand  a  working  knowledge  of  the  ethics 
and  technique  of  contemporarv^  foreign  policy. 

At  Oxford  Gilbert  had  showm  enthusiasm  and  proficiency 
in  the  study  of  na\dgation.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
took  it  up  seriously.  He  joined  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
a  company  concerned  with  the  development  of  new  trade 
routes  for  British  ships.  He  talked  to  travellers,  pored  over 
maps,  and  invented  an  instrument  for  the  proving  of  longi¬ 
tude  and  a  system  for  the  pricking  of  sea-cards.  Geography 
in  those  days  was  veiy^  far  from  being  an  exact  science.  The 
world  was  a  dimly  lit  stage  on  which  the  curtain,  rising 
slowly  and  by  Jerks,  revealed  scenery  which,  although 
arresting  and  diversified  in  the  extreme,  was  often  not  very 
like  the  real  thing.  Fresh  information  was  coming  in  every 
day,  but  each  countiy^  kept  its  findings  to  itself,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  knowledge  increased  but  slowiy. 

In  the  race  for  empire  Spain  and  Portugal  had  got  away 
to  a  flying  start.  They  claimed  the  known  parts  of  Africa 
and  the  Americas,  and  held  what  they  could  of  them  jeal¬ 
ously.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  England’s  trade  was  with  the 
Low  Countries.  For  us,  commercially  speaking,  the  world 
was  a  very  small  place. 

English  ships  needed,  above  all,  a  free-trade  route  to 
the  East.  Until  the  hour  of  Ms  death  Humphrey  Gilbert 
was  obsessed  by  the  belief  that  he  could  find  it  for  them, 
by  the  North-west  Passage.  Unfortunately,  to  find  it  re¬ 
quired  more  money  than  a  younger  son  in  a  period  of 
declining  land  values  could  easily  raise.  Desperate  for 
capital,  Gilbert  wrote  and  submitted  to  his  elder  brother 
A  Discourse  To  Prom  A  Passage  By  The  North  West  To  Cataia 
And  India.  Though  it  failed  to  loosen  the  family  purse¬ 
strings,  the  Discourse  is  a  remarkable  document. 

No  practicable  passage  by  the  north  exists  between 
England  and  the  Orient.  But  the  motto  on  Gilbert’s  coat 
of  arms  was  Quid  Non?  (Wly  Not?),  and  the  fact  that  no 
passage  exists  was  not  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  Ms  immediate 
ambitions  as  the  fact  that  practically  everybody  else  thought 
there  was  a  passage  by  the  north-east.  Much  of  the  Dm- 
course  is  devoted  to  attempts  to  shake  the  orthodox  convic¬ 
tions  in  tMs  matter  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers ;  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  are  typical  of  the  wild  logic  wMch  is  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  document. 
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Anthony  JenMnson  had  brought  back  from  the  depths  of 
Russia  certain  particles  of  evidence  supporting  the  existence 
of  a  North-east  Passage.  A  Tartar  fisherman,  for  instance, 
claimed  to  have  sailed  a  prodigious  distance  towards  the 
south-east,  ''  finding  no  end  of  the  sea.”  Gilbert  retorted 
that  no  Tartar  had  the  nous  to  tell  south-east  from  north¬ 
east. 

Then  Jenkinson  had  heard  of  a  unicorn’s  horn  being 
picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Tartary,  a  country  to  which  the 
creature  was  notoriously  not  indigenous.  Gilbert  once  more 
blamed  the  natives,  saying  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
those  barbarous  Tartarians  do  know  an  unicorn’s  horn,  yea 
or  no,”  and  suggesting  either  the  Asinus  indicus  or  a  certain 
one-horned  fish  as  alternative  explanations  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon.  So  much  for  Jenkinson. 

And  anyhow,  Gilbert  adds,  even  if  there  were  a  North¬ 
east  Passage,  the  other  way  would  be  better  from  the 
English  point  of  \iew — shorter,  more  temperate,  and  easier 
to  control.  Look,  he  says,  at  all  the  people  who  have 
asserted  its  existence !  What  moved  them  to  assert  it  he  does 
not,  he  confesses,  know;  but  they  were  learned  men,  and 
there  must  be  something  in  it.  Gilbert’s  mind  was  very 
true  to  his  motto. 

The  Discourse  was  not  intended  for  publication,  and  its 
style,  though  workmanlike  and  urbane,  has  no  particular 
distinction.  The  end  is  a  fine  kind  of  buccaneering  Amen  : 

“  And  therefore  to  ^ve  me  leave  without  offence, 
always  to  live  and  die  in  this  mind.  He  is  not  worthy 
to  live  at  all,  that  for  fear,  or  danger  of  death,  shunneth 
Hs  country’s  service,  and  his  own  honour :  seeing  death 
is  ine\itable,  and  the  fame  of  virtue  immortal.  Where¬ 
fore  in  this  behalf,  Muliare  vel  timere  sperno.^^ 

There  ^  is  one  other  phrase  that  sticks  in  the  mind. 
Gilbert  is  telling  of  a  startling  revelation  concerning  the 
existence  of  a  North-west  Passage  which  had  been  made 
by  a  traveller  to  Charles  V.  The  King  of  Portugal  heard 
that  it  had  been  made,  and  (according  to  Gilbert)  paid  the 
Emperor  350,000  crowns  to  forget  about  it.  Now  we  can 
hardly  suppose,  argues  Gilbert,  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
would  have  disbursed  so  considerable  a  sum  for  e^g-es  in 
moonshine.” 
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Eggs  in  moonsMne.  .  .  .  With  how  lofty  a  contempt 
Gilbert  discharges  the  phrase !  And  with  how  pathetic  an 
irony  it  recoils  upon  his  head !  Eggs  in  moonshine,  though 
he  never  knew  it,  were  his  own  stock  in  trade.  They  have 
had  no  more  magnificent  or  resolute  purveyor  than  the  man 
who  tried  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  by  arguing  about 
a  unicorn’s  horn  which  no  one  had  ever  seen. 

There  is  a  certain  grandeur  about  Gilbert’s  misapprehen¬ 
sions,  as  indeed  there  is  about  the  aspirations  wMch  he 
based  on  them.  He  is  Don  Quixote  with  a  difference — this 
difference :  that  within  the  limits  of  even  his  wildest  dreams 
he  ivas  practical,  far-sighted,  and  qmte  often  dead  right. 
The  Discourse  is  the  wurk  neither  of  a  charlatan  nor  a  fool. 
It  makes  shrewd,  though  not  always  legitimate  use  of  the 
available  geographical  data,  and  in  its  less  technical  pas¬ 
sages  good  sense  at  least  holds  its  own  with  the  chimerical. 
It  required,  for  instance,  a  man  of  vision  and  a  realist  to 
point  out  that  the  naw  “  should  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
traffic  ensuing  upon  this  discovery,  for  it  is  the  long  voyages 
that  increase  and  maintain  great  shipping.*’  Whereas  Gil¬ 
bert’s  suggestion  that  vagabondage  and  unemployment 
throughout  the  realm  w^ould  be  liquidated  by  setting  poor 
men’s  children  ...  to  make  trifles  and  such  like,  which 
the  Indians  and  those  people  do  much  esteem  ”  is  the  sort 
of  suggestion  which  few  men  of  his  ability  could  have  made 
with  a  straight  face. 

The  Discourse  failed  of  the  purpose  for  w^hich  it  was  written. 
John  Gilbert  could  not  be  induced  to  express  more  than  an 
academic  interest  in  his  brother’s  scheme,  and  Humphrey, 
though  he  did  not  forget  about  it,  put  the  document  aside. 
More  will  be  heard  of  it  later. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  sent  to  Ireland,  where 
Shane  O’Neil  \va.s  crying  havoc  in  Ulster.  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  had  reluctantly  succeeded  the  inept  Sussex  as 
Governor.  He  found  Ireland  a  country  in  which 

a  man  might  ride  tw^enty  or  thirty  miles  nor  ever  find 
a  house  standing,  and  the  miserable  poor  were  brought 
to  such  WTetchedness  that  any  stony  heart  would  have 
rued  the  same.  Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woods  and 
glens  they  came  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands,  for 
their  legs  would  not  bear  them;  they  looked  like 
anatomies  of  death ;  they  spoke  Ike  ghosts  crying  out  of 
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their  graves;  they  did  eat  the  dead  carrions^  t^ppy 
when  they  could  find  them*  .  * 

Sir  Henry,  it  is  clear,  would  have  made  a  good  war 
correspondent. 

Gilbert  did  well  in  Ireland  (he  was  appointed  Colonel  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight) .  But  Ms  heart  was  not  in  the  work ; 
seeing  that  it  was  mostly  butcher’s  work,  tMs  was  perhaps 
as  weU.  His  own  methods  in  the  field  he  described  as  follows ; 

I  re&sed  to  parley  or  make  peace  with  any  rebels. 
.  .  .  After  my  first  summoning  of  any  castle  or  fort, 
if  they  would  not  presently  yield  it,  I  WDuld  not  after¬ 
wards  take  it  of  their  gift  but  win  it  per  force,  how  many 
lives  so  ever  it  cost,  putting  man,  woman,  and  cMld  of 
them  to  the  sword.  .  .  .  Being  for  my  part  constantly 
of  tMs  opinion  that  no  conquered  nation  will  ever  yield 
willingly  their  obedience  for  love  but  rather  for  fear.” 

This  analysis  of  Ms  own  policy  reflects  the  temper  both  of 
the  man  and  Ms  age.  It  reflects  also  a  certain  realism  of 
outlook.  As  the  poet  Churchyard  pointed  out,  tMs  summary 
and  Mgh-handed  tecMiique  made  short  wars,”  an  import¬ 
ant  consideration  for  a  commander  when  the  gaimng  of 
time  was  one  of  Ms  cMefest  cares,  because  he  had  no  pro- 
\ision  of  victuals  for  his  people,  but  pulled  as  it  were  out  of 
the  enemy’s  mouth  perforce.” 

To  Gilbert’s  personal  bravery  in  the  field  several  unpre¬ 
judiced  tributes  have  survived.  The  Irish,  unarmed-  and 
undisciplined,  did  not,  it  is  true,  make  very  formidable  foes. 
But  Gilbert,  at  the  head  of  150  men,  withstood  4,000  of 
them  at  Knockfergus,  and  at  Kilkenny,  with  only  13  re¬ 
tainers,  cut  Ms  way  through  a  force  of  1,200;  and  these  are 
long  odds.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Irish  wondered 
so  much  they  made  sundry  songs  and  rhymes  of  Mm  and 
Ms  black  curtal  horse,  imagining  Mmself  to  have  been  an 
enchanter  that  no  man  could  hurt,  riding  on  a  Devil.”  Nor 
can  their  awe  have  been  lessened  by  Gilbert’s  habit  of  lining 
the  approach  to  Ms  tent,  along  wMch  suppliants  and 
prisoners  must  pass,  with  the  heads  of  their  firiends  and 
relations.  TMs,  he  found,  had  an  excellent  psychological 
efiFect,  and  the  dead  felt  no  pains  by  cutting  off  their 
heads.” 

Gilbert  left  Ireland  with  a  great  name  as  a  fighter  and  an 
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administrator.  He  was  without  question  glad  to  be  back 
in  England ;  complaints  about  an  afSiction  of  his  eyes  ceased 
as  soon  as  Ireland  was  out  of  sight.  In  1570^  the  year  of 
Ms  return,  he  was  knighted,  and  about  tMs  time  he  married 
Anne  Ager,  a  lady  of  undoubted  w^ealth  and  alleged  beauty. 
After  a  year  or  two  in  Devon,  he  settled  do^vn  in  the  rural 
surroundings  of  what  is  to-day  Limehouse, 

For  the  next  few  years  Humphrey  Gilbert  is  an  indistinct 
figure-  He  went  back  to  Ireland  once,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  In  1571  he  sat  in  Elizabeth's  fourth  Parliament  as 
member  for  Plymouth.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  was 
Puritan  and  independent,  and  Gilbert,  championing  the 
Queen  in  all,  seems  not  to  have  made  a  favourable  impres¬ 
sion.  On  one  occasion  Peter  Wentworth  attacked  Mm  as 

a  flatterer,  a  liar,  and  a  naughty  man.''  “  TMs,”  ob¬ 
serves  one  of  Ms  biographers,  being  the  only  incident  of 
Ms  Parliamentary  career  mentioned  by  Englsh  historians, 
we  may  justly  infer  that  Sir  Humphrey  did  not  attain  Mgh 
eminence  as  a  statesman.”  I  tMnk  we  may. 

The  address  in  wMch  Elizabeth  prorogued  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  tartly  flavoured,  but  Gilbert  had  earned  her  appro¬ 
bation  and  Ms  reward.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a  seven 
years'  appointment  as  Suiv’eyor-General  of  afl  horses, 
armour,  weapons,  munitions,  artillery,  etc.”  It  w^as  an 
appointment  made  in  the  CMnese  manner ;  it  offered,  that 
is  to  say,  in  Heu  of  salary,  the  power  to  collect  money  and 
retain  a  large  proportion  of  it.  Gilbert's  terms  of  reference 
included  the  suppression  of  unla^vful  games,  by  wMch 
archery  is  greatly  decayed  ” :  a  clause  wMch  had  its  origin 
not  entirely  in  sentimental  memories  of  battles  long  ago, 
nor  in  the  age's  confidence  in  the  bow’s  superiority  over  the 
musket  as  a  weapon  of  precision.  There  were  commercial 
interests  involved,  and  it  is  possible  here  to  detect  the  first 
faint  echoes  of  the  post-War  pampMeteer's  favourite  target, 
the  Armaments  Racket.  The  best  fire-arms  were  made 
abroad.  The  best  longbows  were  made  in  England.  Up, 
therefore,  wdth  archery ! 

Of  Gilbert's  activities  as  Surveyor-General  we  know 
notMng.  But  a  characteristic  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  the 
man  by  Ms  sudden,  though  short-lived,  addiction  to 
alchemy.  There  was  a  man  called  Meadley  who  claimed 
to  be  able,  by  means  of  vitriol,  to  transmute  iron  into 
copper,  at  that  time  a  rare  and  expensive  metal  in  England ; 
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he  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  powers  sufficiently  impressive 
to  comdnee  Sir  Thomas  Smyth,  a  man  of  substance  and 
shrewdness,  Smyth  interested  Leicester,  Burghley,  and 
Gilbert  in  the  process,  and  the  four  men,  observing  a  por¬ 
tentous  secrecy,  incorporated  themselves  into  ''  The  Society 
of  the  New  Art,"’  rented  property  containing  the  necessanr 
ingredients,  and  advanced  Meadley  £ioo. 

Then  Smyth  succeeded  Walsingham  as  our  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  and  Gilbert’s  connection  with  the  dexterous 
Meadley  became  somewhat  closer.  Distance  had  lent  an 
enchantment  to  the  experiments  which  first-hand  super¬ 
vision  went  far  to  dissipate.  A  tremendous  row  took  place ; 
there  was  vitriol  in  the  retorts  on  both  sides.  Gilbert  wth- 
drew  from  the  Society,”  his  fellow-backers  followed  his 
example,  and  two  years  later  Meadley  was  in  gaol  for  debt. 

The  interlude  of  hocus-pocus  once  more  reminds  us  how 
well  the  motto  on  Humphrey  Gilbert’s  coat  of  arms  was 
fitted  to  his  speculative  and  spectacular  mind.  Copper  from 
iron?  Vfhy  not? 

We  see  him  next  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Officially,  his  presence  in  the  Low  Countries  with  a  force 
of  1,500  men  was  sheer  banditry,  for  we  were  not  at  war 
with  Spain,  against  whose  oppression  the  Dutch  w^ere  re¬ 
belling  ;  officially,  Elizabeth  Imew  nothing  of  this  enterprise 
undertaken  by  certain  of  her  subjects  to  aid  their  co¬ 
religionists.  Actually,  of  course,  the  expedition  had  the  full 
approval  and  support  of  the  Queen,  and  was  a  typically 
backstairs  attempt  {a)  to  weaken  Spain,  and  (b)  to  get 
Flushing.  Gilbert  was  a  pirate  on  paper  only. 

He  landed  at  Flushing  in  July  1572,  carrying  in  his  head 
the  Queen’s  secret  orders  and  an  elaborate  code  whereby 
they  might  be  supplemented.  In  Flushing  he  found  a 
delicate  situation.  Not  only  was  a  force  of  Huguenots, 
playing  Elizabeth’s  game  for  Catherine  de  Medicis,  already 
installed  there,  but  the  Dutch  commander  was  a  man  with 
whom  Gilbert  found  it  quite  impossible  to  get  on.  There 
followed  some  months  ofinglorious  and  uneasy  campaigning, 
clandestinely  directed  from  London,  until  the  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Massacres  changed  Elizabeth’s  attitude  vis  a  vis 
France  and  Spain,  and  Gilbert  received  a  letter  recalling 
him  which  really  meant  what  it  said.  In  London  he  went 
through  the  motions  of  being  in  disgrace  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  was  not  deceived. 
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Back  in  England,  he  resumed  his  attack  on  the  North¬ 
west  Passage.  He  took  counsel  with  pilots  and  travellers, 
capitalists,  and  men  of  learning.  But  all  his  efforts  failed 
to  shake  the  Merchant  Adventurers  from  their  conviction 
that  the  North-west  Passage  was  a  mare’s  nest,  and  that 
the  only  vvild-goose  chase  worth  initiating  was  north-east¬ 
wards.  Since  the  Merchant  Adventurers  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  relevant  exploration  rights,  Gilbert’s  hands  were  tied"; 
the  eggs-in-moonshine  market  was  sluggish. 

So  he  turned  his  eyes  south,  and,  as  usual,  they  saw  rather 
farther  than  the  eyes  of  most  men.  He  raised  money,  found 
associates,  and  in  1574  petitioned  the  Queen  for  permission 
to  sail  to  the  Americas  south  of  the  Equator  and  plant  there 
an  English  colony. 

The  petition  was  nev’er  granted,  for  what  reason  we  do 
not  know.  Gilbert’s  dream  got  no  farther  than  a  prospectus. 
It  was  an  ambitious  dream,  with  an  unusually  (for  that  age) 
constructive  quality  to  it.  Colonisation  was  a  new  idea. 
Most  of  the  English  adventurers  had  the  smash-and-grab, 
wolf-on-the-fold  technique.  Humphrey  Gilbert  discerned 
the  possibilities  of  Empire. 

Several  years  ago,  in  Ireland,  Gilbert  had  met  Martin 
Frobisher,  a  Yorkshireman  of  great  bulk,  no  culture,  and 
real  br^ance  as  a  navigator.  It  is  probable  that  Gilbert’s 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  North-west  Passage  was  the 
original  inspiration  of  Frobisher’s  famous  v'oyages.  The 
first  took  place  in  1576.  Gilbert,  with  a  singular  lack  of 
jealousy,  invested  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  theft 
of  his  owm  thunder,  and  rendered  Frobisher  notable  assist¬ 
ance  at  Court,  where  Warwick’s  influence  enabled  him  to 
override  the  opposition  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers. 

Frobisher  made  three  voyages.  On  the  first  he  reached 
Resolution  Island,  oflf  Baffin  Land,  and  returned  with 
geological  specimens  which  included  a  mysterious  black 
stone,  and  an  Eskimo  who  was  robbed  of  the  social  success 
he  deserved  by  a  severe  cold,  of  which  he  died.  An  Italian 
metallur^t  converted  a  fiasco  into  something  veiy^  different 
by  inducing  the  black  stone  to  yield  a  small  but  alluring 
quantity  of  gold  dust.  The  Queen  put  up  1,000  and  a 
big  ship  for  the  second  voyage. 

The  second  voyage  produced  several  hundred  tons  of 
the  black  stone,  and  it  looked  as  if  Frobisher,  in  spite  of 
an  Eskimo  arrow-wound  in  the  buttocks,  was  sitting  pretty. 
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But  the  third  voyage,  undertaken  by  fifteen  ships  carrying 
the  personnel  and  equipment  for  a  sixteenth-century  Kion- 
dyke,  turned  out  less  happily,  and  Frobisher  came  home  to 
find  that  the  auriferous  qualities  of  the  black  stone  had 
failed  to  survive  closer  inspection;  it  was  being  used  for 
road  construction.  Frobisher  withdrew  to  Ireland. 

This  was  bad  luck  on  Humphrey  Gilbert.  His  Discourse^ 
published  without  his  consent  in  1576  by  George  Gascoigne, 
that  turbulent,  talented,  and  attractive  figure,  had  done 
much  to  make  England  North- west-Passage-conscious ;  and 
now  his  eggs  in  moonshine  were  condemned  as  addled, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  Moreover,  he  had  in  the 
meantime  sponsored  another  though  a  minor  failure. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  he  set  much  store  by  Queen 
Elizabeths  Academy^  a  memorandum  (though  he  did  not  call 
it  that)  which  he  submitted  to  his  sovereign.  Nor  apparently 
did  she,  for  history  records  no  reactions  on  her  part.  This  is 
a  pity,  for  the  Academy  is  an  extremely  enlightened  treatise 
on  educational  reform,  in  many  respects  far  ahead  of  its 
time  and  in  some  not  yet  wholly  out  of  date.  Briefly,  it  is 
a  plea  to  Elizabeth  to  abolish  the  inefiectual  and  sometimes 
iniquitous  systems  of  Wards  (under  which  the  education  of 
children  of  gentle  birth  w^as  scamped  in  the  great  houses  to 
which  they  were  farmed  out),  and  to  establish  a  large 
academy  in  London,  in  which  the  young  would  receive,  not 
merely  book  learning,  but  a  sound  practical  training  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  them  useful  citizens.  The  total  cost  Gilbert 
estimates,  not  at  all  roughly,  at  ;5^2,966  i$s.  4^. 

It  was  a  remarkable  and  intelligent  scheme,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  ...  Nothing  came  of  it.”  The  words  are 
begiimng  (are  they  not?)  to  have  a  familiar  ring.  Already 
it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  Humphrey  Gilbert  had 
almost  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  success,  except  the  power 
to  succeed.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  the  wages  of  enterprise 
were  often  due ;  yet  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  pay  was  in 
arrears.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  a  man,  so  out¬ 
wardly  effective,  who  had  no  more  than  his  share  of  bad 
luck,  there  was  something  missing  somewhere.  I  shall  return 
to  the  point  anon. 

The  Academy^  of  course,  never  looked  like  a  winner.  The 
Englishman,  of  whatever  age,  has  always  secretly  regarded 
education  as  rather  a  waste  of  time,  and  the  Elizabethans 
had  other  matters  on  their  minds.  Gilbert’s  next  memor- 
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andum  had  a  far  stronger  contemporary"  appeal.  It  bore 
the  somewhat  euphemistic  title  How  Her  Majesty  May 
Annoy  the  King  of  Spain, 

Although  Euphues  w"as  not  published  until  tw^o  years  later^ 
the  style  of  this  document  is  not  uninfluenced  by  the 
fashions  which  Lyly  was  be,giniiiiig  to  found.  It  is  a  Httle 
more  flowery^  a  little  more  laboured,  than  is  usual  with 
Gilbert,  and  we  find  phrases  like  the  wings  of  man’s  life 
are  plumed  with  the  feathers  of  death,”  which  is  just  the 
sort  of  clumsy",  involved,  and  indeed  practically  meaningless 
result  produced  by  an  unskilled  Euphuist  trying  to  para¬ 
phrase  a  platitude. 

But  perhaps  the  cloak  of  Euphuism  %vas  a  disguise. 
Gilbert’s  signature  to  the  document  is  erased,  and  there  are 
abortive  attempts  to  WTap  up  its  meaning  in  a  code.  The 
Discourse  is  indeed  one  which  might  have  suggested  even  to 
an  Elizabethan  the  advantages  of  anonymity.  It  is  an 
elaborate,  comprehensive,  and  strategically  sound  plan  for 
a  big-scale  piratical  campaign  on  the  high  seas,  directed 
against  the  Spanish  colonies  and  trade  routes  on  a  front 
extending  &om  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  West  Indies. 

Of  the  reception  of  this  document  by  the  Queen  we  know 
nothing.  She  was  not  yet  as  bold  against  the  Spaniards  as 
she  became  later,  and  probably"  she  pigeon-holed  the  under¬ 
lying  idea  without  accepting  the  plan  in  its  entirety. 
Nevertheless,  in  1578,  a  few  months  after  it  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  her,  she  at  last  granted  to  Humphrey  Gilbert  a 
six  years’  charter  authorising  him  to  equip  a  fleet  and  plant 
in  the  New  World  a  colony  of  which  he  would  be  the 
Governor. 

In  a  r  emarkably  short  space  of  time  Gilbert  had  assembled 
a  fleet  of  eleven  ships  and  was  ready  to  sail  on  a  prehminary 
voyage  of  discovery.  The  Spanish  Ambassador,  w^lant,  a 
little  apprehensive,  and  extremely  well  informed,  did  what 
he  could  to  hinder  the  preparations.  There  were  quarrels 
among  Gilbert’s  suborciinates,  and  Knollys,  his  second-in- 
command,  backed  out  in  a  huff,  taking  with  him  four  of 
the  eleven  ships. 

Gilbert  was  undeterred.  On  September  26  he  sailed 
from  Dartmouth  for  an  unknown  destination  with  seven 
ships  so  hea\ily  armed  that  it  seems  likely  that  the  Empire- 
buiider  contemplated  piracy  as  a  side-line. 

■  The  expedition  was  a  complete  failure.  How  or  why  it 
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failed  we  do  not  know.  It  returned  unobtrusively  three 
months  later.  Nobody  knows  where  Gilbert  went,  or  what 
it  was  that  forced  him  to  turn  back.  Probably  it  was  bad 
weather.  Certainly  he  lost  one  ship  with  all  hands.  The 
rest  is  silence. 

The  irrepressible  man  planned  a  fresh  start  immediately, 
but  his  two  ships  were  ordered  to  Ireland  and  his  schemes 
hung  fire.  He  was  very  near  being  discredited.  It  was 
other  men  who  held  the  public’s — and,  more  important, 
the  Queen’s — ^imagination;  Drake,  for  instance,  had  just 
returned,  laden  with  booty,  from  a  voyage  which  had  put  a 
girdle  of  destruction  round  the  world.  And  soon  the  time- 
factor  began  to  worry  Gilbert;  Ms  charter,  granted  in  1578, 
had  been  for  a  period  of  six  years  only.  He  redoubled  his 
ejfforts. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  obstacles  he  en¬ 
countered,  or  the  means  by  wMch  they  were  overcome.  The 
former  included  obstructionism  on  the  part  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  now  more  euphemistically  styled  the  Muscovy 
Company :  the  will  of  a  capricious  Queen :  the  shadow  of 
that  earlier  fiasco :  and  Spanish  intrigues.  The  chief  props 
of  his  ultimate  success  were  probably  Raleigh’s  influence  at 
Court :  the  support  of  the  English  Catholics,  w^'ho  were  toy¬ 
ing  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  refuge  for  themselves  over¬ 
seas;  and  Ms  own  ingemous  methods  of  attracting  the 
capitalists  by  granting  them  large  segments  of  an  empire 
which  he  had  never  seen.  At  any  rate,  in  June  1583, 
Humphrey  Gilbert  sailed  out  of  Gauset  Bay,  near  Plymouth, 
and  made  northwards  for  the  coast  of  Ne\\Toundland. 

His  preparations  had  been  elaborate.  The  Utopia  wMch 
he  was  going  to  found  was  already  planned  on  paper,  down 
to  the  last  archbishop  and  the  first  public  library;  Gilbert 
might  almost  have  been  one  of  the  models  for  Gonzalo  in 
The  Tempest  His  sMps  ranged  from  the  Bark  Raleigh  (200 
tons)  to  the  Squirrel  (8  tons) ;  they  carried  260  men.  The 
sMps’  masters  had  full  sailing  instructions,  sealed  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  spies;  a  comprehensive  code  of  signals 
catered  for  most  of  the  conceivable  emergencies.  Much 
thought  had  gone  to  the  victualling  of  the  sMps,  and 

for  the  solace  of  our  people,  and  allurement  of  the 
savages,  we  were  provided  with  Music  in  good  variety: 
not  omitting  the  least  toys,  as  Morris  dancers,  Hobby 
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horses,  and  ^faylike  conceits  to  delight  the  Savage 
people,  whom  we  intended  to  wm  by  all  fair  means 
possible.  And  to  that  end  we  were  indifferently  fur¬ 
nished  of  all  petty  haberdashe,ry^  wares  to  barter  with 
those  simple  people.” 

Captain  Haies  was  to  be  the  expedition’s  historian,  and 
Stephen  Parmenins,  from  Buda,  its  Laureate. 

Gilbert’s  plan  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  colonise  in  New¬ 
foundland  or  Labrador,  but  to  work  south  dowm  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  pick  the  best  site  that  offered  itself. 
The  fleet  made  an  auspicious  start ;  but  on  the  third  night 
out,  the  Bark  Raleigh^  pleading  by  signals  that  her  captain 
and  many  of  the  crew  w^ere  ill,  incontinently  went  about  and 
made  for  home.  The  expedition  had  lost  almost  exactly 
half  its  tonnage  at  a  single  stroke,  and  Gilbert  was  furious. 
Captain  Haies,  a  man  sometimes  aggressively  philosophical, 
merely  wrote,  I  leave  it  to  God.” 

Thereafter  rain,  fog,  and  adverse  winds  sundered  the 
fleet.  Seven  weeks  out  from  Plymouth  the  Desire  and  the 
Golden  Hind  sighted  a  barren  and  forbidding  coast,  presum¬ 
ably  that  of  Labrador.  They  w^orked  their  way  south,  were 
duly  amazed  by  some  birds  which  may  have  been  great 
auks  but  were  probably  penguins,  and  presently  came  up 
with  the  little  Swallow  (40  tons)  off  Baccalaos  Island.  The 
Swallow^  whose  crew  w’ere  for  the  most  part  professional 
pirates,  had  captured  two  French  barques,  which  Gilbert 
caused  to  be  released.  He  found  also  that  the  men  on  the 
Swallow  had,  by  a  particularly  underhand  ruse,  boarded  a 
Newfoundland  fishing  vessel  and  plundered  her  of  clothes, 
equipment,  and  pro\isions,  ‘‘  not  sparing  by  torture,  wind¬ 
ing  cords  about  their  [the  Newfoundlanders’]  heads,  to 
draw  out  else  w^hat  they  thought  good.”  On  their  w^ay  back 
to  the  Swallow  the  cockboat  capsized ;  a  few  of  the  raiders 
w^ere  drowmed,  but  most  w^ere  saved  by  their  victims,  w^hom 
Haies,  using  the  adjective  in  its  antique  sense,  calls  silly 
fools.”  “  Wiat  became  afterward  of  the  poor  Newiander,” 
he  adds  on  a  slightly  more  sympathetic  note,  God  alone 
know^eth.” 

On  the  same  day  the  three  ships  w^ere  reunited  with  the 
eight-ton  Squirrel,  She  w^as  anchored  outside  the  harboui: 
of  St.  John’s;  inside  lay  a  cosmopolitan  fishing  fleet  of 
thirty-six  vessels,  in  w^Mch  the  English  held  the  balance  of 
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power.  Gilbert^  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  land  was 
his  on  paper,  charged  his  cannon,  put  up  his  fighting  screens, 
and  prepared  to  force  an  entry. 

The  particular  brand  of  bathos  which  had  taken  the  gilt 
off  the  Swallow^s  gingerbread  distinguished  the  scene  that 
followed.  In  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  the  Delight  con¬ 
trived  to  run  aground  on  an  exposed  rock ;  Haies  is  guilty 
of  no  overstatement  when  he  calls  it  “  a  great  oversight.” 
She  was  ignominiously  rescued  by  the  boats  on  which  her 
cannon  had  been  trained.  Tripping  heavily,  like  a  clown 
entering  the  circus  ring,  Humphrey  Gilbert  came  into 
his  own. 

The  expedition  spent  seventeen  days  in  St.  John’s,  and 
got  on  well  enough  with  the  odd  community  of  fishermen 
who  came  there  for  two  or  three  months  in  every  summer 
to  dry  their  fish-  These  men  had  a  rough-and-ready  form 
of  government  of  their  own,  but  they  took  it  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course  when  Gilbert  formally  claimed  the  place 
in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  duly  discharged  their 
cannon  when  a  flag  was  unfurled  and  the  arms  of  England 
erected  on  a  wooden  pillar. 

Gilbert  carried  out  some  superficial  investigations  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  a  brave  new  world,  the  diversity  of 
whose  hitherto  neglected  fauna  moved  the  doughty  Haies 
to  chastise  the  fault  and  foolish  sloth  of  many  in  our 
nation,  chosing  rather  to  live  indirectly,  and  very  miserably 
to  live  and  die  within  this  realm  pestered  with  inhabitants, 
than  to  adventure  as  becometh  men.” 

But  of  all  things  Gilbert  was  most  curious  in  the  search 
for  metals,”  and  it  was  a  great  day  for  him  when  the  ex¬ 
peditionary  refiner,  a  Saxon  called  Daniel,  produced, 
trembling  with  excitement,  a  piece  of  ore  which  he  alleged 
to  be  silver.  Only  Sir  Humphrey’s  wdsh  to  extend  his 
explorations  farther  south  kept  him  from  sailing  home 
immediately-  He  was  completely  satisfied. 

The  ore  was  taken  on  board  the  flagship  in  an  atmosphere 
of  secrecy.  The  Swallow  was  sent  back  to  England  with  the 
sick.  The  unrulier  members  of  the  expedition,  whose  heads 
had  perhaps  been  turned  by  the  high  living  at  St.  John’s, 
were  called  to  heel  firom  their  various  unlawful  activities. 
On  August  20  the  three  remaining  ships  put  to  sea  with 
Gilbert  on  board  the  tiny  Squirrel^  which  now  carried  a 
superfluity  of  the  Swallow's  cannon,  “  more,”  in  Haies’ 
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opinion,  to  give  a  show  than  with  judgment  to  foresee 
unto  the  safety  of  her  and  the  men.”  Gilbert  had  trans¬ 
ferred  his  quarters  to  her  so  that  he  could  explore  in  person 
inlets  which  would  deny  an  entr^^  to  the  two  hea\ier  ships. 

On  the  following  night  they  reached  Cape  Race,  where 
they  made  a  prodigious  haul  of  cod,  ('"  The  hook,”  noted 
Parmenius  the  poet,  is  no  sooner  thrown  out,  but  it  is 
eftsoons  drawn  up  with  some  goodly  fish.”)  Thence  they 
headed  for  Sable  Island, 

On  August  28  they  found  themselves  in  threatening 
w^eather  off  a  treacherous  coast.  There  was  a  south  wind. 
Gilbert  insisted  on  a  north-w^esterly  course.  The  masters  of 
the  Delight  and  Golden  Hind  objected,  but  were  overruled. 
The  Delight  sailed  onwurds  with  music  playing,  like  as 
the  Sw^an  singeth  before  her  death.”  Schools  of  porpoises 
on  the  move  portended  storm.  All  seem  to  have  had  a 
sense  of  doom.  I  omit,”  says  Haies,  **  to  recite  frivolous 
reports  by  them  in  the  Frigate,  of  strange  voices,  the  same 
night,  w^Mch  scared  some  from  the  helm.”' 

The  following  day  brought  mist  and  a  high  wind.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  took  soundings  and  knew^  their  danger. 
The  Delight^  drawing  14  feet,  was  in  the  lead.  She  seems  to 
have  kept  inadequate  w^atch,  and  took  warning  only  from 
the  tw^o  ships  astern  to  beat  out  for  sea.  She  put  about,  and 
struck.  Very  quickly  she  was  broken  up. 

Of  her  crew  of  nearly  100 — two-tHrds,  now,  of  the 
expedition — none  were  picked  up,  for  the  Golden  Hind  and 
the  Squirrel  had  to  save  themselves,  and  did  so  only  by  a 
narrow  margin.  But  sixteen  men  from  the  Delight  made 
for  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  her  pinnace,  and  fourteen 
of  them  reached  it  aUve,  returning  at  last  to  Europe  in  a 
French  ship. 

Gilbert’s  situation  was  nearly  desperate.  All  the  extra 
supplies,  all  his  papers,  and  Daniefs  lump  of  ore  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  with  the  Delight;  the  loss  of  the  ore  seems  to 
have  touched  him  most  nearly.  Mutiny  threatened  on  both 
vessels,  and  Gilbert,  who  w^anted  to  go  on,  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  turn  back  for  England.  They  started  home 
on  August  31. 

At  the  moment  of  doing  so  the  sailors  v/ere  dumbfounded 
by  an  apparition.  As  the  ships  were  putting  about,  there 
passed  between  them,  sHding  upon  the  water,”  an  un¬ 
dreamed-of  beast,  a  very  Mon  to  our  seeming,  yawning 
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and  gaping  wide,  with  ugly  demonstration  of  long  teeth, 
and  glaring  eyes  as  he  passed,  he  sent  forth  a  horrible 
voice/’  It  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  horrible  to  per¬ 
turb  Sir  Humphrey,  who  took  the  walrus  ''  for  Bonum 
Omen,  rejoicing  that  he  was  to  war  against  such  an  enemy, 
if  it  were  the  De^dl.” 

On  the  homeward  voyage  the  winds  were  favourable,  but 
the  seas  ran  high.  Gilbert  had  to  visit  the  Golden  Hind  to 
have  an  injured  foot  bandaged  by  the  surgeon,  and  he  was 
begged  to  stay  on  board  the  bigger  ship  for  safety’s  sake. 
He  refused,  and  went  back  to  w^eather  another  sudden  storm 
in  his  eight-ton  cockleshell. 

When  the  weather  cleared  he  was  back  on  the  Golden 
Hind^  making  merry  from  morning  until  night,”  and  dis¬ 
cussing,  mysteriously,  but  optimistically,  his  expeditionary 
projects  for  the  following  year.  On  leaving,  he  was  again, 
and  still  more  importunately,  urged  not  to  risk  his  life  in 
the  diminutive  and  overloaded  Squirrel,  He  replied,  I 
•will  not  forsake  my  little  company  going  homeward,  with 
whom  I  have  passed  so  many  storms  and  perils.” 

Haies  was  not  impressed  by  the  gesture.  After  the  fiasco 
of  that  first  expedition,  Gilbert  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  man  noted  of  no  good  hap  by  sea  ”  (the  words  are 
his  own) ;  and  in  certain  quarters  a  lack  of  courage  had  been 
hinted  at.  Haies  felt  that  Gilbert  was  not  unmindful  of  this 
when  he  played  Sydney  Carton  in  the  cockboat  and  w^ent 
back  to  the  Squirrel.  This,”  says  Haies,  was  rather  rash¬ 
ness  than  advised  resolution,  to  prefer  the  wind  of  a  vain 
report  to  the  weight  of  Ms  own  life.” 

But  it  is  difficult,  especially  when  we  remember  his  dare- 
devilry  in  Ireland,  to  believe  that  Gilbert  was  not  doing  the 
natural  tMng,  was  playing  to  the  gallery.  If  he  was,  it  was 
for  the  last  time.  A  frightful — according  to  Haies  an  un¬ 
precedented — storm  struck  the  two  sMps  almost  immediately 
afterwards.  For  hour  after  hour  the  Squirrel  hung  on  the 
edge  of  perdition.  From  the  Golden  Hind,  herself  in  sore 
danger,  fascinated  men  watched  their  leader’s  ship  riding 
the  mountainous  seas.  Sir  Humphrey  (was  this  another 
gesture?)  sat  on  the  poop  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  When¬ 
ever  the  two  vessels  lurched  within  hailing  distance  of  each 
other,  he  waved  Ms  arm  cheerfully  to  those  above  him  on 
the  Golden  Hind,  crying,  We  are  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea 
as  by  land !  ”  The  storm  grew  worse.  Night  fell. 
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About  midnight^  the  Frigate  being  ahead  of  us  in  the 
Golden  Hindy  suddenly  her  lights  were  out,  whereof  as  it  were 
in  a  moment,  we  lost  the  sight,  and  withal  our  watch  cried, 
the  General  was  cast  aw^ay,  which  w^as  too  true.  For  in  a 
moment,  the  Frigate  w^as  devoured  and  sivailowed  up  bv 
the  Sea/^ 

That  was  on  September  9.  On  September  22  the  Golden 
Hind  limped  into  Falmouth.  The  expedition  was  at  an  end. 

To  reconstruct  a  man’s  character  from  almost  purely 
objective  and  not  very  plentiful  evidence  is  to  play  blind 
man’s  buff  with  the  truth.  Humphrey  Gilbert  had  none 
of  those  helpful  traits  or  foibles,  was  involved  in  none  of 
those  unambiguously  revealing  situations,  which  are  so 
helpful  to  the  biographer.  The  only  moment  at  which  we 
see  him  clearly,  through  the  eyes  of  a  reliable  witness,  is  the 
moment  of  his  death.  He  remains  a  rather  mysterious 
figure. 

It  is  probable  that  Ms  contemporaries  found  Hm  rather 
mysterious,  too.  Proud,  aristocratic,  and  quick-tempered, 
he  seems  to  have  cultivated  inadequately  the  essential  arts 
of  self-advertisement.  Considering  the  number  and  variety 
of  Ms  projects,  and  Ms  own  faith  in  them,  it  is  surprising, 
not  how  few  of  them  came  off,  but  how^  few  of  them  were 
even  put  to  the  test  of  action.  Gilbert  must  have  lacked 
sometMng.  What? 

I  suspect  that  it  w^as  the  ability  to  get  on  with  his^  fellow- 
men.  Those  who  knew  Mm  well — ^Raleigh,  for  instance, 
and  the  Queen — ^\^alued  Mm  at  Ms  true  w^orth ;  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  seems  probable,  found  it  difficult  to  do  so. 

Would  God,”  wrote  Raleigh  in  a  letter  praising  Gilbert 
to  Walsingham,  “  Ms  owm  behaviour  w^ere  such  in  peace  as 
it  did  not  make  Ms  good  service  forgotten  and  hold  Mm  from 
the  preferment  he  is  w^orthy  of.”  Gilbert’s  loyalty  w^as  above 
question,  and  it  is  untMnkable  that  Ms  “  beha\dour  ”  com¬ 
prised  anytMng  wMch  was,  so  to  speak,  actionable.  Raleigh 
is  referring  to  sometMng  well  known  to  Walsingham  and 
everyone  else — at  a  guess  I  should  say  to  Gilbert’s  capacity 
for  putting  people’s  backs  up,  to  the  fact  that  he  ''  didn’t 
go  down  well.” 

He  may  have  been  a  bore,  he  may  have  been  overbearing ; 
he  may  have  been  both,  or  neither.  But  certainly  there  w^as 
sometMng  about  Mm,  some  inner  angularity,  wMch  spoilt 
Ms  relations  with  the  world  at  large.  Look  at  the  Merchant 
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Adventurers.  Frobisher  got  round  them  at  Ms  first  attempt; 
Gilbert,  a  member  from  Ms  youth  up,  never  did.  At 
FIusMng  he  quarrelled  with  the  Dutch  commander,  and 
he  quarrelled-  with  Ms  own  second-in-command.  He 
quarrelled  with  Knollys,  he  quarrelled  with  Meadley.  He 
made  no  Mt  in  Parliament.  All  through  Ms  life  we  have 
the  feeling  that  Humphrey  Gilbert  was,  in  some  way  that 
will  never  be  defined,  a  mamais  sujet. 

It  is  wrong  to  remember  Mm  as  a  Glorious  Failure;  he 
failed  all  Ms  life,  but  he  only  failed  once  gloriously.  A  surer 
tact,  a  happier  manner  towards  his  fellow-men  might  have 
secured  Mm  more  and  better  chances  to  do  or  die ;  for  by 
contemporary  standards  his  eggs  in  moonsMne  were  far 
from  being  unmarketable.  But  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  no 
salesman.  That,  I  think,  was  Ms  tragedy. 
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by  C.  HENRY  WARREN 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  has  become  a  legend,  but  for  once 
the  legend  and  the  man  are  closely  akin.  Spenser 
called  him  The  President  of  Noblesse  and  of  CHvalree  '' ; 
and  what  w^as  right  for  Spenser,  whose  flesh  and  blood  friend 
he  was,  is  still  right  for  us,  these  centuries  later.  Not 
without  reason  has  posterity  clung  to  the  Zutphen  stoiy’  as 
the  one  thing  most  rightly  memorable  about  Sidney,  the  one 
thing  in  wMch  all  the  man  stands  clearly  defined  in  a 
sudden  flash  of  divinity. 

As  he  was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,”  Fulke 
GreHlle  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Sidney,  he  saw  a  poor 
soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the  same 
feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle,  which 
Sir  Philip  percemng,  took  it  from  his  head  before  he 
drank  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these 
w^ords,  '  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.’  ” 

Those  words  were  WTitten  some  thirty  years  after  Sidney’s 
death;  but,  whole  or  partial  as  the  truth  in  them  may  be, 
they  depict  a  gesture  so  entirely  in  keeping  with  all  the 
known  facts  of  Sidney’s  life  that  wn  need  not  hesitate  to 
accept  them  without  stint.  The  wEole  course  of  his  life, 
in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  been  shaped  towards  this  im¬ 
mortalising  moment. 

The  shaping  began  at  Penshurst,  that  “  goodli  Kentish 
garden”  where,  on  November  30,  1554,  PMlip  was  born. 
There  he  wns  instructed  in  the  beginnings  of  such  beha\iour 
as  should  become  a  Dudley.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent 
to  Shrew^sbuiyu  Whatever  other  instruction  he  suffered 
there,  we  know  that  “  a  Virgile  ”  and  “  Cahines  chata- 
chisme  ”  helped  to  instil  that  balance  betw^een  art.  and  morals 
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wHch  the  times  admired.  There  were  also  letters,  packed 
with  wisdom,  from  Dublin  Castle,  where  his  father  had  re¬ 
cently  been  installed  as  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  From  one 
of  these  Polonius-like  efforts,  for  instance,  we  learn  that  the 
young  Philip  was  entreated  to  “  tell  no  untruths;  no,  not  in 
trifles  ” ;  to  use  prayer  “  as  an  ordinary  act  and  at  an  ordin¬ 
ary  time  ” ;  to  be  courteous  “  with  a  diversity  of  reverence 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  ” ;  and,  above  all,  to 
remember  “  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of  by  your 
mother’s  side;  and  think  that  only  by  virtuous  life  and  good 
action  you  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family.” 
(How  refreshingly  different,  years  later,  were  Philip’s  o\m 
letters  to  Ms  younger  brother,  Robert :  “  Now,  sweet  brother, 
take  a  delight  to  keep  and  increase  your  music,  you  will  not 
believe  what  a  want  I  find  of  it  in  my  melancholy  times. . . .”) 

From  Shrewsbury,  at  the  beginning  of  1568,  he  went  up  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  If  the  instruction  proffered  there 
was  less  worldly  wise  than  Ms  father’s  had  been,  no  doubt  it 
atoned  for  the  lack  by  an  ample  addition  of  earnestness. 
For  although  we  know  very  little  of  Sidney’s  life  at  the 
University,  we  do  know  that  Ms  first  tutor.  Dr.  Thomas 
Thornton,  was  “  a  great  encourager  of  learning,”  that  Ms 
second.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  was  afterwards  created  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  that  Ms  tMrd,  Nathamel  Baxter,  was  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  a  Puritanical  persuasion.  There 
followed  a  three  years’  tour  of  the  Continent,  with  the  good 
and  learned  (if  slightly  over-anxious)  Languet  always  some¬ 
where  at  hand  to  speed  the  young  nobleman  on  his  way  with 
letters  of  introduction  into  the  choicest  society  in  Europe  and 
to  keep  Ms  inquisitive  thoughts  in  check  when  they  seemed 
in  danger  of  straying  too  near  Rome  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  Sidney  was  only  a  few  months  short  of  twenty 
when  he  arrived  back  in  England,  but  Ms  reputation  was 
already  established  as  a  young  man  of  great  physical  beauty, 
keen  intellect,  and  a  rare  gentleness  of  spirit.  Aubrey  said 

he  much  resembled  his  sister,  but  Ms  hair  was  not  red,  but 
a  little  inclining,  viz.  dark  amber  colour.  If  I  were  to  find  a 
fault  in  it,  methinks  ’tis  not  masculine  enough ;  yet  he  was 
a  person  of  great  courage.” 

Two  years  after  Ms  return  the  Queen  favoured  Mm  by 
^nMng  Mm  as  her  ambassador  to  condole  with  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  on  the  death  of  hfaximihan.  By  now  there  was 
no  longer  any  need  fior  those  sage  paternal  precepts  from 
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Diibliii.  Indeed,  it  was  Sir  Henryks  turn  to  seek  Ms  son’s 
advice.^  “  Good  my  lord,”  he  wote  to  Leicester,  when 
affairs  in  Ireland  had  become  even  more  than  usually  dis¬ 
tressing,  “  send  PMIip  to  me.  There  was  never  father  had 
more  need  of  Ms  son,  than  I  have  of  Mm.  Once  again,  good 
my  lord,  let  me  have  Mm.”  Neither  was  there  really  any 
need  for  the  continued  watchfulness  of  Languet.  But  when 
the  old  man  saw  Ms  beloved  Philip  (Ms  embassy  fhlfiled) 
return  to  Court  to  languish  there  in  premature  disuse,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  keeping  Ms  self-appointed  ward  posted 
in  wise  recommendations.  ''  The  habits  of  your  Court/’ 
he  wrote,  after  a  visit  to  England  in  the  train  of  Casimr, 

seem  to  me  somev%^hat  less  manly  than  I  could  have 
wished.  ...  I  fear  lest  that  noble  nature  of  yours  may  be 
dulled,  and  lest  from  habit  you  may  be  brought  to  take 
pleasure  in  pursuits  wMch  only  enerv^ate  the  mind,”  But 
Sidney  was  not  likely  now  (if  ever  he  had  been)  to  run  amuck 
among  the  follies  and  intrigues  of  harried  courtiers.  WitMn 
a  month  or  two  he  was  already  giving  sufficient  proof  of  the 
extent  of  Ms  integrity  by  Ms  famous  remonstrance  to  the 
'Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  proposed  marriage  to  Anjou. 

Nevertheless,  Languet’s  fears  were  quite  understandable. 
In  Ms  youth  Sidney  had  exHbited  such  extraordinary 
promise  that  Ms  friends  expected  only  the  utmost  of  Mm. 
There  seemed  no  limits  to  what  he  might  acMeve  as  well  by 
statesmansMp  as  by  scholarsMp.  Scholars  of  the  wid^t 
repute  had  delighted  to  reason  with  Mm,  princes  had  been 
qmck  to  see  the  singular  astuteness  of  Ms  judgments.  Had 
not  the  dying  Essex  said  of  Mm :  He  is  so  wise,  so  virtuous 
and  godly ;  and  if  he  go  on  in  the  course  he  hatffi  begun,  he 
will  be  as  famous  and  %vorthy  a  gentleman  as  ever  England 
bred  ”?  And  when  Elizabeth  chose  Mm.  as  her  ambassador 
to  Rudolph  he  had  turned  that  modest  mission  to  such  good 
account  (too  good  account,  for  Elizabeth’s  liking)  that,  but 
for  her  Majesty’s  vacillations,  the  Protestant  League  might 
have  become  sometMng  more  than  a  dream.  Even 
Walsingham  had  said :  There  hath  not  been  these  many 
years  any  gentleman  that  hath  gone  through  so  honourable 
a  charge  with  as  great  commendation.” 

But,  so  far  as  Languet  and  others  could  see,  appa,reiitly  nO' 
good  was  to  come  of  it  all.  And  now  Sidney  wras  not  even 
at  Court,  waiting  on  the  spot  to  catch  the  Queen’s  favours: 
he  was  wasting  his  time  and  his  opportuniti'es  away  in 
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Wiltshire.  So  the  Huguenot  continued  to  worry.  Could 
he  not  see  (and  if  Languet  could  not,  who  should?)  that 
Sidney  was  too  exacting  in  his  demands,  too  honest  in  all  Ms 
dealings,  too  essentially  a  poet,  to  qualify  for  such  honours  as 
Elizabeth  was  likely  to  bestow?  To  what  purpose,’’  he 
had  written,  should  our  thoughts  be  directed  to  various 
kinds  of  knowledge  unless  room  be  afforded  for  putting  it 
into  practice  so  that  public  advantage  may  be  the  result, 
which  in  a  corrupt  age  we  cannot  hope  for.  ...”  TMs 
was  no  momentary  concession  to  the  fashionable  posings  of 
the  day.  It  was  not  even  over-scrupulousness.  What 
Sidney  said,  he  invariably  meant;  and  here,  there  is  no 
doubt,  he  meant  that  he  found  Mmself  very  much  out  of  tune 
with  his  times.  The  first  qualification  for  a  successful 
Elizabethan  was  an  almost  boyish  excess  of  spirit  wMch  he 
might  work  off”  in  a  life  of  adventure — ^whether  as  a 
statesman,  a  courtier,  or  a  discoverer.  And  in  this  reckless 
zestfulness  Sidney  was  quite  lacking.  Fulke  Greville  wrote  of 
him :  '  Though  I  lived  with  him,  and  knew  him  from  a  child, 
yet  I  never  knew  him  other  than  a  man ;  with  such  staidness 
of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar  gravity  as  carried  grace  and  rever¬ 
ence  above  greater  years.”  And  maybe  the  worldly  wise  Sir 
Henry  had  in  mind  a  possible  handicap  for  future  years  when 
he  thus  counselled  his  son :  Give  yourself  to  be  merry, 
for  you  degenerate  from  your  father  if  you  find  not  yourself 
most  able  in  wit  and  body  to  do  anything  when  you  be  most 
merry.”  Certainly  Sir  Henry  had  done  his  very  best  to 
instil  in  the  boy  the  rules  of  a  working  compromise  for  a 
successful  life ;  and  school  and  university  had  instructed  him 
in  that  nice  balance  between  art  and  morality  (a  “  Virgile  ” 
and  a  Calvines  chatachisme  ”)  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
renaissance  humanism. 

But  though  the  twig  might  be  bent  as  it  should  grow,  no 
amount  of  bending  could  dictate  what  kind  of  flowers  it 
should  finally  put  forth.  And  though  paternal  and  academic 
training  had  made  Sidney  enough  a  creature  of  his  time  for 
him  to  exclaim  upon  one  occasion,  "‘For  my  part  I  would 
rather  be  charged  with  lack  of  wisdom  than  of  patriotism,” 
and,  upon  another,  “  My  chiefest  honour  is  to  be  a  Dudley, 
and  truly  I  am  glad  to  have  cause  to  set  forth  the  nobility 
of  that  blood  whereof  I  am  descended,”  his  true  and  lasting 
temper  was  betrayed  again  and  again  in  words  of  a  very 
different  import.  Even  while  Languet  was  expressing  Ms 
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rather  auntish  fears,  Sidney,  in  retirement,  was  discovering' 
himself  with  no  uncertainty.  It  was  as  if  he  had  done  his 
best  to  try  to  conform  with  the  ideal  expected  of  him  and 
had  reahsed,  how  soon,  it  was  a  folly  not  to  be  endured. 
Let  others  hang  about  the  Court  waiting  for  the  tricksy, 
wheeling  beams  of  Elizabeth’s  favour  to  sMne  on  them :  in 
four  years  he  had  had  more  than  enough  of  that  foolish 
game.  Hitherto  his  motto  had  been,  I  hope  ” :  now  it 
should  be  changed  to  “  I  have  done  with  hoping.”  Two 
years  earlier  Languet  had  written  to  him :  “  Beware  I  do 
beseech  you  and  never  let  the  cursed  hunger  after  gold  of 
which  the  poet  speaks  creep  over  that  spirit  of  yours  into 
which  nothing  hath  hitherto  been  admitted  save  the  love 
of  goodness  and  the  desire  of  earning  the  goodwill  of  men. 

.  .  And  now^  Sidney  was  so  fixed  in  that  love  of  goodness 
that  nothing  could  tempt  him  from  it.  To  his  brother  he 
wrote  .as  “  one  that  for  myself  have  given  over  the  delight 
of  the  w^orld.”  His  flowc.rs  were  opening  in  such  secret  air 
that  even  Languet  hardly  guessed  what  kind  they  were. 

Sidney’s  contemporaries  knew  him  for  a  noble  patron  of 
the  arts :  poets  and  learned  men  from  all  over  Europe  did 
homage  to  Hs  sensitive  intelligence  in  dedications  of  unusual 
sincerity.  But  that  patronage  had  in  it  nothing  of  con¬ 
descension  :  rather  it  was  the  privileged  offering  of  a  more 
fortunately  placed  fellow^  labourer. 

“  Gentle  Sir  Philip  Sidney,”  said  Nash,  thou 
knewest  what  belonged  to  a  scholar,  thou  kneivest  what 
pains,  what  toils,  what  travail  conduct  to  perfection. 
WeE  could  thou  give  every  \irtue  his  encouragement, 
every  wit  his  due,  eveiy^  writer  his  desert,  ^  cause  none 
more  \drtuous,  witty  or  learned  than  thyself.’  ” 

Shyly  and  almost  secretly,  for  the  sole  delight  of  Ms 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  he  had  been  practising  the 
art  of  words  himself,  often  w^asting  in  prose  the  finer  sub¬ 
stance  of  poetry.  In  years  to  come  HazHtt  was  to  think  of 
Arcadia  as  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  on  record  of  the 
abuse  of  intellectual  power.;  but  to  Sidney’s  contemporaries 
such  praise  as  Harv^ey’s  came  nearer  the  truth :.  “  Here  are 
amorous  courtings  (he  w^as  young  in  years),  sage  counselling 
(he  was  ripe  in  judgment),  valorous  fighting  (Hs  sovereign 
profession  was  arms)  and  delightful  pastime  by  way  of 
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pastoral  exercises.”  Arcadia,  however,  w^as  but  a  bednnin<T 
a  prelude  in  prose  to  a  poetry  richer  than  the  times  either 
deserved  or  understood.  With  such  friends  as  Spense? 
Harvey,  and  Dyer,  Sidney  was  helping  to  pave  the  way  S 

enlargements  on  the  famous 
Rules  of  Dr._  Drant,  by  his  experiments  in  soimets 
canzons,  terza  nma,  sestinas,  and  other  forms,  he  wa? 
endeayounng  to  mould  the  standards  of  a  natural  Enuhsh 
prosody.  Spenser  put  his  finger  on  the  main  endeavour  of 
tiiese  poet-adventurers  when  he  wrote  to  Harvey  •  Pn 
why  a  God’s  name,  may  we  not,  as  else  the  Greels,  haVe  the 
kngdom  of  our  own  language,  and  measure  our  accents  bv 
the  sound,  reserving  the  quantity  to  the  verse?  ”  Examples 
of  Si^ey  s  patterns  ”  (as  Harvey  called  them)  are  to^be 
found  scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  Arcadia. 

Eut  lor  his  real  championship  of  poetry,  as  an  expression 
of  the  imagination  rather  than  as  a  formal  art,  we  must  turn 
to  the  hvely  Defence  of  Poesie  itself.  Though  osSLiblv 

n  Gosson’s  violent  School  If 

Abuse  {ipQ),  Sidney  s  Defence  was  reaUy  a  declaration  of  his 

inspiration  and  an  appeal  to  English 

poets  to  have  done  with  mere  formalism. 

'  But  truly  many  of  such  writings  as  come  under  the 
b  nner  of  unresistible  love,  if  I  were  a  mistress,  would 
never  persuade  me  they  were  in  love;  so  coldly  they 
apply  fiery  speeches,  as  men  that  had  rather  read  lovers’ 
wntings,  and  so  caught  up  certain  swelling  phrases 
w^ch  hang  toge&er  like  a  man  that  once  tolf  mv 
father  that  the  \^d  was  at  north  west  and  by  soutif 

thS^tifthTh^'^f  enow,— than 

ti^ose  passions,  which  easily  (as  I 
think)  may  be  bewrayed  by  that  same  forciblenras  or 
emrgia  (as  the  Greeks  caU  it),  of  the  writer.”  ’ 

by  mori  kT  be  redeemed 

oy  moral  purpose,  but  as  a  natural  expression  of  ttif* 
emotions,  teaching,  if  it  teach  at  all  ^  i  u  a-  • 

defightfulness.”  “  With  a  t3e  fnJnn^’i,  by  “  divine 

i.  m  creative  spirit  tirai  Wonns  S 
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But  if  we  would  test  how  well  the  poet  puts  Hs  theories  into 
practice  we  must  read  Astrophel  and  Stella.  This  sonnet- 
sequence,  which  was  not  printed  until  five  years  after 
Sidney’s  death,  occupies  a  unique  position  in  Tudor  poetry. 
It  is  love-poetry,  but  at  its  best  it  is  as  remote  from  the 

mouth  love  ”  of  the  conventional  amorous  poems  of  the 
time  as  Sidney’s  own  fife  was  from  the  lives  of  most  of  Ms 
contemporaries.  Xash,  who  contributed  a  preface  to 
the  original  edition  of  159I5  summarised  the  ""  plot”  of  the 
sequence  as  follows :  The  argument  cruel  chastity,  the 
prologue  hope,  the  epilogue  despair.” 

But  Sidney’s  poems  are  no  classical  exercise,  after  the 
fasMon  of  the  day.  They  are  the  fruit  of  a  genius  so  original 
and  daring  that  it  could  shake  poetiy"  at  one  throw  from  a 
precious  artifice  to  a  flaming  sincerity,  hlost  of  them — 
to  quote  Lamb’s  familiar  appreciation — are  “  full,  material 
and  circumstantiated.  Time  and  place  appropriate  every 
one  of  them.”  Nevertheless,  despite  the  impassioned  out¬ 
burst  in  the  very  first  sonnet  (”  Fool,  said  my  Muse,  look  in 
thy  heart  and  write  ”),  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  tMrty- 
third  that  we  find  the  poet  impatiently  flinging  aside  those 
literary  emotions  and  “  certain  sw-elling  phrases  ”  scorned 
in  the  Defence^  and  embracing  that  disciplined  energia  the 
lack  of  which  he  deplored  in  others.  From  tMs  sonnet  on- 
w^ards  the  sequence  shines  almost  continuously  at  wMte 
heat:  the  torments  of  despised  love  are  communicated  as 
authentically  as  art  can  ever  hope  to  communicate  them. 
It  is  of  course  ahvays  an  assumption  to  suppose  that  love- 
poetrv"  is  self-revealing ;  but  both  from  internal  evidence  and 
from  the  very  naturalness  of  the  expression  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  story  ”  oi  Astrophel  and  Stella  is  drawm  from 
the  poet’s  own  experience ;  in  which  case  the  Stella  of  the 
poems  is  that  Penelope  Devereux  whose  marriage  with 
Sidney  had  been  one  of  the  Mghest  hopes  of  her  father,  the 
Earl  of  Essex. 

But  Essex’s  hopes — and  Sidney’s — wtm  doomed  to  come 
to  nothing.  Penelope  (although,  against  her  guardians’ 
wishes,  she  had  secretly  become  engaged,  to  a  boy  of  her  own 
age,  named  Charles  Blount)  married,  probably  in  15B1, 
Lord  Rich.  And  it  was  this  conclusive  answer  to  Sidney’s 
aspirations,  enhanced,  m.aybe,  by  the  fact  that  Penelope  was 
unhappy  in  her  marriage,  w^hich  suddenly  transformed  the 
literary  emotions  of  the  first  tMrty-two  sonnets  into  the 
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passionate  sincerities  of  the  remainder  of  the  sequence. 
Apart  from  the  sonnets  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Sidney’s  love  was  ever  substantially  reciprocated  (indeed 
we  know  that  when  Penelope  was  finally  divorced  from  Rich 
she  returned  to  the  faithful  Blount,  now  become  Earl  of 
Devonshire),  and  even  the  sonnets  themselves  scarcely  sug¬ 
gest  that  Stella  ever  allowed  herself  more  than  an  occasional 
flirtation  with  the  distraught  lover:  “  Feigning  love,  some¬ 
what  to  please  me.”  But  Astrophel’s  love  was  of  the  kind 
that  finds  encouragement  where  no  encouragement  was 
intended :  even  though  it  be  plunged  back  again  and  again 
into  a  resultant  despair  it  could  not  choose  but  hope.  In 
vain  did  he  attempt  to  seek  consolation  in  the  defeat  of 
desire : 


“  Trm,  that  on  earth  we  are  but  pilgrims  made, 

And  should  in  soule  up  to  our  countrey  move: 

True,  and  yet  true  that  I  must  Stella  love.” 

Nothing  so  direct  and  natural  as  these  sonnets  had  been  seen 
in  English  poetry  since  Chaucer.  Even  when  they  pay  some¬ 
thing  like  lip-service  to  the  verbal  dexterities  fashionable  at 
the  time,  they  cannot  smother  the  fire  that  burns  in  them — 
as  the  following  “  question-and-answer  ”  sonnet  proves  : 

“  Come  let  me  write,  and  to  what  end?  to  ease 

A  burthned  hart:  how  can  words  ease,  which  are 
The  glasses  of  thy  doyly  vexing  care  ? 

Oft  cruell  fights  well  pictured  forth  do  please. 

“  Art  not  ashamed  to  publish  thy  disease  ? 

INay,  that  may  breed  my  fame,  it  is  so  rare: 

But  will  not  wise  men  thinke  thy  words  fond  ware  ? 
Then  be  they  close,  and  so  none  shall  displease. 

“  What  idler  thing,  then  speake  and  not  be  hard? 

What  harder  thing  then  smart,  and  not  to  speake  ? 

Peace  foolish  wit,  with  wit  my  wit  is  mard. 


“  Thus  write  I  while  I  doubt  to  write,  and  wreake 
My  harmes  on  Inks  poore  losse,  perhaps  some  find 
Stellas  great  pewrs,  that  so  confuse  my  mind.” 
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Sometimes  the  poetry  achieves  the  magic  of  sheer  incanta¬ 
tion  ("‘'A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head  ”);  memorable 
lines  abound  A  kind  of  grace  it  is  to  slay  with  speed.”  .  .  . 
“  And  love  doth  hold  my  hand*  and  makes  me  write  ”) ;  and 
occasionally,  it  must  be  owned,  it  descends  to  conceits  as 
false  as  any  from  that  exuberant  and  conceitfril  age  (“  Her 
flesh  Ms  food,  her  skin  his  armour  brave”).  The  ever- 
continuing  struggle  in  the  frustrated  lover  between  the 
desires  of  the  flesh  and  the  final  emancipation  of  the  spirit 
runs  like  a  leii-motid  throughout  the  sequence.  But  the 
emancipation  is  prevented  by  the  abrupt  conclusion  (at 
Sonnet  io8)  in  a  night  of  “  most  rude  despair,”  We  may 
assume  that  more  w’as  intended :  this  is  clear  both  fi*om  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  termination  of  the  sequence 
and  from  the  fact  that  two  songs  and  sonnets  closely  bearing 
on  the  theme  w'ere  printed,  with  some  occasional  verses,  in 
the  folio  edition.  Perhaps  no  more  w'as  written  after  Sid¬ 
ney’s  own  marriage,  in  1583,  with  Frances  Walsingham. 
However  that  may  have  been,  these  two  sonnets  make  it 
sufiiciently  clear  that  the  sequence  should  have  ended,  not 
in  despair,  but  in  deliverance. 

Tkou  Mind  mans  marke^  thou  fooles  sdfe  chosen  snare. 
Fond  fancies  scuniy  and  dregs  of  scattered  thought. 

Bond  of  all  evils,  cradle  of  causelesse  care, 

Tkou  web  of  will,  whose  end  is  never  wrought. 

Desire,  desire  I  have  too  dearely  bought. 

With  prise  of  mangled  mind  iky  worthlesse  ware, 

Too  long,  too  long  asleepe  thou  hast  me  brought. 

Who  should  my  mind  to  higher  things  prepare. 

But  yet  in  mine  thou  hast  my  mine  sought, 

In  vaine  tkou  madest  me  to  mine  things  aspire. 

In  min  thou  kindlesi  all  thy  smokie  fire. 

“  For  mriue  hath  this  better  lesson  taught. 

Within  my  self e  to  seeke  my  onelie  hire : 

Desiring  nought  but  how  to  kill  desire. 

And: 

“  Leave  me  0  Love,  which  reachest  but  to  dust. 

And  thou  my  mind  aspire  to  higher  things: 

Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rust: 

What  ever  fades,  but  fading  pleasure  brings. 
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“  Draw  in  thy  beames,  and  humble  all  thy  might 
To  that  sweet  yoke  where  lasting  freedomes  be: 
Which  breakes  the  clowdes  and  opens  forth  the  light. 
That  doth  both  shine  and  give  us  sight  to  see. 


“  0  take  fast  hold,  let  that  light  be  thy  guide, 

In  this  small  course  which  birth  drawes  out  to  death 
And  think  how  evill  becommeth  him  to  slide, 

“  Who  seeketh  headn,  and  comes  of  heavenly  breath. 
Then  farewell  world,  thy  uttermost  I  see, 

Eternall  Love  maintaine  thy  life  in  mel’’ 


that  the  second  of  these  sonnets  should 
be  the  finest  poem  Sidney  ever  wrote :  it  is  the  full  and  ner- 
fect  utterance  of  that  ideal  towards  which  aU  his  life  had 
been  purposely  directed,  the  expression  in  words  of  that 
renunciation  of  which  Zutphen  was  the  expression  in  deed. 

For  Sidney  was  essentially  a  religious  man.  It  was  this 
far  more  than  the  unusual  keenness  of  his  intellect,  which 
boimd  him  to  Languet.  If  Languet  was  sometimes  inclined 
to  be  fussy  and  over-solicitous,  Sidney  could  smile  without 
slackemng  his  very  real  affection :  he  knew,  only  too  well 
ow  few  they  were  who  could  offer  genuine  encouragement 
the  way  he  was  going. 

_  It  was  probably  also  this  religious  temperament,  this 
invulnerable  sincerity,  far  more  than  any  vacillations  of  the 
yueen,  which  accounted  for  his  continued  inactivity  when 
men  of  much  less  worth  were  up  and  doing.  It  is  quite 
psible  that  Ehzabeth  knew  her  Philip  better  than  LanS 
even  than,  at  that  time,  he  knew  himfelf 
He  imght  seem  to  chafe  at  her  unwillingness  to  make  any 

for  men  of  integrity  to 
•  her  otecure  purposes.  Sidney  was  not  only  far  too 
mhuentid  abroad :  he  was  also  too  fundamentally  honest  at 

instpn'r/'  ^  ^  a  litde,  she  could  remember,  for 

instance,  that  occ^ion  when  he  had  had  the  effrontery  to 

h£en?  for  her  continued  determination^(as 

yom  teTtff  but  the  laying  Vmyself  at 

yom  feet,  nor  no  other  msmuation  either  for  attention  or 
p^don  but  the  true  ^d  avowed  sacrifice  of  unfeigned  love, 

I  will  m  simple  and  direct  terms  set  down  the  overliowing  of 
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my  mind,*^  Simplicity  and  directness  were  not  exactly  the 
qualities  most  freely  smiled  upon  by  her  Majesty^  Or  she 
could  remember  Ms  refusal,  in  1581,  to  take  any  share  of 
those  recusant  forfeitures  (instituted  after  an  Act  had  been 
passed  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Com,mittee  on  wMch  he 
himself  had  sat)  whereby  fines  o[ £20  a  month  were  imposed 
for  abstention  from  the  Anglican  Ser\ice,  Truly  I  like 
not  their  persons,”  he  had  said,  “  and  much  worse  their 
religions,  but  I  think  my  fortune  very"  hard  that  my  reward 
must  be  built  on  other  men's  punishments. ”  There  %vas 
e\ddently  no  pleasing  such  a  man.  He  had  all  the  un¬ 
hesitating  courage  of  his  contemporaries,  but  nothing  would 
have  persuaded  Mm  to  exploit  that  courage  in  a  cause  out 
of  harmony  with  Ms  convictions.  For  me,”  he  said,  I 
can  not  promise  of  my  course  .  .  .  because  I  Imow  there  is 
a  Higher  Pow'er  that  must  uphold  me  or  else  I  shall  fail.” 

He  finally  gave  Ms  life,  not  so  much  in  the  service  of  Ms 
Queen,  as  in  an  attempt  to  avert  the  threatened  ascendancy 
of  a  Catholic  Spain  over  a  Protestant  Eui'ope.  If  her 
Majesty  w^ere  the  only  fountain  I  fear  that  we  should  wax 
dry.  But  she  is  but  a  means  wMom  God  useth.  .  . 
Elizabeth  would  not  view  too  pleasantly  such  diminutions 
of  her  pow’^er.  No  wonder  that  when  the  news  of  Ms  death 
reached  her,  her  grief  sounded  a  little  hollotv.  It  even 
seemed  rather  unnecessary  that  he  should  have  died  at  all. 
She  complained  to  Blount  afterwards  that  it  wns  ivastefui 
for  a  gentleman  to  let  Mmseif  get  killed  .like  a  common 
soldier.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  never  guessed  wfiat  a  torch  she  had 
lighted  to  flare  down  the  ages.  For  Zutphen  (and  she  had 
only  made  him  Governor  of  Flushing  as  a  sop  for  ha\ing 
dragged  Mm  back  from  Ms  proposed  expedition  with 
Drake)  w.as.  destined  to  become  the  symbol  in  ail  men’s 
minds  of  one  sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot.” 
Strange  that  he,  a  quiet  man  in  an  age  of  action,  should 
have  been  the  only  Elizabethan  of  noble  rank  to  die  in 
battle.  Stranger  stiH  that  in  such  a  death  he  should 
have  made  Ms  greatest  cl.aim  to  that  sublime  mildness  the 
poet  praised.  It  had  been  Leicester’s  hope,  by  securing  the 
reduction  of  Zutphen,  to  gain  control  of  the  YsseL  He  took 
Norris  and  Sidney  (who,  incidentally,  had  already  shown  the 
manner  of  his  courage  by  capturing  Axel  without  a  single 
loss  of  life)  along  with  Mm.  But  his  plan  of  attack  W"as 
forestalled  by  Parma,  who  decided  to  try  to  get  a  three 
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months’  supply  of  provisions  into  the  town.  When  Leicester 
learned  of  this,  from  a  Spanish  prisoner,  he  ordered  the 
interception  of  the  convoy.  Some  three  hundred  horse  and 
two  hundred  foot  took  up  their  position  a  mile  and  a  half 
outside  the  town.  Through  the  mists  of  daybreak  on 
October  2,  1586,  the  convoy  was  heard  approaching  It 
was  found  to  consist  of  three  thousand  men.  The  struggle 
that  ensued  was  as  brave  as  it  was  futile.  Three  times 
the  English  broke  through  the  enemies’  lines;  and  in  the 
third  charge,  Sidney,  who  had  already  had  one  horse  shot 
under  him  and  who,  from  an  exaggerated  sense  of  chivalry 
c-  thigh-pieces  because  he  saw  the  veter^ 

Sir  VVilham  Pelham  riding  without  any,  was  struck  by  a 
musket-ball  three  inches  above  the  knee.  He  was  carried 
to  the  English  camp,  and  it  was  while  he  was  being  thus 
painf^y  conveyed  that  the  immortal  gesture  was  made. 
But  It  was  in  the  agonising  days  which  followed  that 
Sidney  showed  to  the  full  that  courage  which,  in  his  case 
was  truly  a  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh.  ’ 

“When  they  began  to  dress  his  wounds,”  wrote 
Greville,  “he  .  .  .  told  them  that  while  his  streno-th 
w^  still  entire,  his  body  free  from  fever,  and  his  imnd 
able  to  endure,  they  might  freely  use  their  art,  cut,  and 
search  to  the  bottom.  For  besides  his  hope  of  health 
he  would  make  this  farther  profit  of  the  pains  which  he 
must  suffer,  that  they  should  bear  witness  they  had 
indeed  a  sensible  natured  man  under  their  hands  yet 
one,  to  whom  a  stronger  Spirit  had  given  power  above 
himself,  either  to  do  or  suffer.” 


Some  days  later  he  sent  for  various  ministers  of  religion 
and  requested  them  to  discuss  with  him  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Of  the  last  day  of  all,  Gifford,  one  of  these 

nunisterSj  has  left  a  full  and  most  moving  account. 


•  r  I’l-fi*  proved  to  him  by  testimonies  and 

inf^ble  reasons  out  of  the  Scriptures  that,  although  his 
undCTstanding  and  senses  should  fail,  yet  that  faith 
which  he  had  now,  could  not  fail,  but  would  hold  still 
the  power  and  wctory  before  God:  yes,  in  that  respect 
ml  (me  as  if  he  had  his  senses  and  understanding.  At 
this  he  did  with  a  cheerful  and  smiling  coimtenance  put 
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forth  Ms  hand  and  clapt  me  softly  on  the  cheeks.  Not 
long  after  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and  hands,  uttering  these 
words,  I  would  not  change  mv  ioy  for  the  empire  of 
the  world.’  ” 

And  so,  some  six  weeks  short  of  his  thirty-second  year,  he 
died,  of  whom  Ms  father  had  written,  years  before,  In 
troth,  I  speak  it  without  flattery  of  him  or  of  myself,  he 
hath  the  most  rare  virtues  that  e\*er  I  found  in  any  man.  ” 
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‘‘  He  mus't  have  little  spirit  who  that  a  spirit  is  nothiiig.* 

Bernard. 


-Sr. 
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FOXE  is  famous  as  the  author  of  The  Book  of  Mari)^rs. 

once  a  work  to  be  found  in  ever}’  good  Protestant  home, 
but  now  even  more  neglected  than  the  Bible,  There  are, 
indeed,  few  things  more  striking  in  the  history  of  literature 
than  the  popularity  Foxe  enjoyed  in  Ms  lifetime  and  long 
afterwards,  and  the  neglect  with  wMch  he  is  treated  to-day. 
It  is  not  only  that  he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  nice 
theological  points  that  are  no  longer  of  fasMonable  or  popu¬ 
lar  interest.  On  the  top  of  Ms  theolo^g}',  his  naivety,  his 
verboseness,  his  pages  of  unimaginative  prose,  he  uses  a 
violence  of  language  that  shocks  an  age  wMch  prides  itself 
upon  its  scientific  and  accurate  interpretation  of  facts. 
Foxe  is  partisan  and  violently  partisan.  He  is  a  fighter  and 
not  a  refined  obser\’er  looking  at  a  riot  from  the  safety  of  the 
drawing-room  window. 

In  the  sixteenth  centur}"  they  were  not  so  squeamish.  Pro¬ 
testants^  were  neither  shocked  by  Foxe’s  prejudiced  and 
vigorous  way  of  saying  tMngs,  nor  bored  by  Ms  long  theo¬ 
logical  discussions.  On  the  contrary,  they  enjoyed  both. 
They  admired  Ms  frankness,  and  found  in  his  theolog}”  argu¬ 
ments  to  answer  the  contentions  of  their  enemies.  Foxe, 
indeed,  stands  to  the  Protestant  movement  as  Tom  Paine 
stands  to  the  x4merican  Revolution.  He  w^as  the  great  Pro¬ 
testant  journalist  of  the  Tudor  period;  and  in  a  sense  he  is 
the  first  great  journalist  in  English  Mstorv^  Because  he 
wrote  books  and  not  for  newspapers  is  no  reason  w’hy  we 
should  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  a  journalist.  Like  ail  the 
great  editors  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy’  Foxe  thought  of  Mm- 
self  as  a  preacher  first,  a  propagandist,  and  as  a  literary  man 
second,  if  he  ever  thought  of  Mmself  as  a  literaiy  man  at  all. 

^  Puritan  is  the  word  that  really  fits  the  people  I  am  describing,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  does  not  come  into  use  until  very  late  in  the  sixteenth  centur)". 
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FOXE  is  famous  as  the  author  of  The  Book  of  Martyrs^ 
once  a  work  to  be  found  in  everv"  good  Protestant  home, 
but  now  even  more  neglected  than  the  Bible.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  things  more  striking  in  the  history  of  literature 
than  the  popularity  Foxe  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime  and  long 
afterwards,  and  the  neglect  witli  which  he  is  treated  to-day- 
It  is  not  only  that  he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  nice 
theological  points  that  are  no  longer  of  fashionable  or  popu¬ 
lar  interest.  On  the  top  of  Ms  theolog}',  Ms  naivety,  his 
verboseness,  Ms  pages  of  unimaginative  prose,  he  uses  a 
violence  of  language  that  shocks  an  age  wMich  prides  itself 
upon  its  scientific  and  accurate  interpretation  of  facts. 
Foxe  is  partisan  and  Molently  partisan.  He  is  a  fighter  and 
not  a  refined  obser\^er  looking  at  a  riot  from  the  safety  of  the 
drawing-room  window. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  not  so  squea.niish.  Pro¬ 
testants^  were  neither  shocked  by  Foxe’s  prejudiced  and 
vigorous  w^ay  of  saying  tMngs,  nor  bored  by  Ms  long  theo¬ 
logical  discussions.  On  the  contrary,  they  enjoyed  both. 
They  admired  Ms  frankness,  and  found  in  Ms  theolog}"  argu¬ 
ments  to  answer  the  contentions  of  their  enemies.  Foxe, 
indeed,  stands  to  the  Protestant  movement  as  Tom  Paine 
stands  to  the  American  Revolution.  He  w’as  the  great  Pro¬ 
testant  journalist  of  the  Tudor  period ;  and  in  a  sense  he  is 
the  first  great  Journalist  in  English  Mstory.  Because  he 
wrote  books  and  not  for  newspapers  is  no  reason  why  w^e 
should  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  a  journalist.  Like  all  the 
great  editors  of  the  nineteenth  century  Foxe  thought  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  preacher  first,  a  propagandist,  and  as  a  literary  man 
second,  if  he  ever  thought  of  himself  as  a  literal*}"  man  at  all. 

^  .Puritan  is  tiie  word  tiiat  reaHy  fits  the  people  I  am  describing,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  does  not  come  into  use  until  very  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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He  was  in  many  ways  like  W.  T.  Stead.  He  had  Stead’s 
sensationalism,  Stead’s  passion  for  the  truth,  Stead’s  furious 
iiitention  to  hit  the  bull’s-eye ;  and  like  Stead,  he  sometimes 
hit  the  bull’s-eye  first  time,  and  he  sometimes  missed  it,  not 
by  a  yard,  but  by  a  mile. 

He  could  not  have  been  the  great  journalist  that  he  was 
had  he  been  born  rich  and  a  nobleman.  Foxe  was  not  bom 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  all  his  fife  he  was 
forced  to  fight  against  extreme  poverty.  He  started  there¬ 
fore  with  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  what  the  ordinary 
man  had  to  contend  with.  He  understood  perfectly  the  fear 
of  poverty  and  the  shadow  of  unemployment.  He  did  not 
see  these  things  imaginatively,  as  something  distant  and 
intriguing ;  he  had  experienced  them  himself. 

He  was,  of  course,  a  Protestant.  But  he  was  far  more  than 
just  intellectually  sympathetic  to  the  new  movement. 
Although  Foxe  died  in  his  bed,  and  although  his  life  seems 
almost  tranquil  when  compared  with  the  terrible  deaths  he 
describes  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  he  suffered  for  his  rehgion 
socially  as  most  Protestants  did  during  the  Tudor  period. 
He  has  indeed  nothing  in  common  with  Thomas  Cromwell, 
whom  he  so  much  admires.  Foxe  praises  Cromwell  for  pro¬ 
tecting  Protestants  and  for  weakening  the  pow'er  of  the 
Church;  but  he  does  not  see  that  Cromwell  is  only  using 
Protestantism  for  political  ends,  and  that  he  has  no  real 
understanding  of  what  it  means  and  no  sympathy  %vith  its 
objects.  Henry  V  III  and  Elizabeth  had  the  same  attitude 
as  Cromwell.  They  protected  Protestantism  when  they 
found  it  useful,  but  they  had  no  intention  of  giving  all 
Protestant  forms  complete  religious  freedom  or  a  proper 
influence  politically.  Elizabeth  was  deeply  offended  by 
the  democratic  speeches  of  Wentworth  and  put  him  in  the 
Tower.  _  The  more  she  perceived  how  Protestantism  exalted 
the  mdividual  by  teaching  that  ah.  men  were  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God,  the  more  she  feared  the  eruption  of  this 
sturdy  independence  into  the  political  world.  “  No  bishop, 
no  king,”  said  James  I  shortly  after  his  accession,  and  has 
predecessors  instinctively  felt  the  democratic  spirit  in  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  feared  and  disliked  it.^  Thus  while  Pro- 


The  political  consciousness  of  the  movement  developed  very  rapidly. 

Here,  for^tance,  is  the  remarkable  declaration  made  by  a  committee  in  the 
Home  of  Commons  m  1604 :  “  AH  free  subjects  are  bom  inheritable,  as  to  their 
lands,  so  also  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  industry,  in  those  trades  whereto  they 
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testantism.  wzs  growing  year  by  year,  especially  after  the 
publication  of  the  English  Bibles  in  1537,  and  was  spreading 
upwards  from  the  lower  classes,  where  it  was  strongest,  to 
the  rich  and  the  nobility,  it  w^as  in  reality  being  thwarted 
and  gagged*  Protestants  had  to  wait  until  Oliver  Cromwell 
became  Protector  before  they  had  a  man  on  the  throne  who 
was  of  their  soil  and  filled  with  their  deepest  comictions. 

Foxe,  however,  was  Protestant  in  mind  and  feeling,  and 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  political  and  religious  revolution 
of  Protestantisni  as  Lenin  was  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

#  ^ 

He  was  born  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1516,  and  Ms 
father  died  while  he  was  still  very  young.  Little  is  kno\m 
about  Ms  cMldhood.  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
studious  youth  and  veiy"  poor.  He  went  up  to  0.xford  when 
he  was  sixteen,  and  he  stayed  there  until  1545,  wLen  he 
resigned  Ms  feliow^Mp.  We  do  not  know  how  or  when  be 
became  a  Protestant.  He  was  evidently  one  at  Oxford. 
He  refused  to  attend  the  College  Chapel  with  any  regularity 
%¥heii  be  w^as  a  fellow,  and  to  proceed  to  holy  orders  witliin 
seven  years  of  Ms  election  tO'  Ms  feilow’sMp,  He  also-  objected 
to  the  enforcement  of  celibacy,  and  Ms  resignation  in  1545 
seems  to  have  been  for  religious  reasons. 

Very  little,  either,  is  known  about  what  he  did  after  he  left 
Oxford.  He  first  became  tutor  to  young  Thomas  Lucy,  and 
to\¥ards  the  end  of  1 547,  the  year  in  wMch  he  m,arried3  he 
was  appoin.ted  tutor  to  the  orphan  children  of  the  Ear!  of 
Surrey.  Beti¥eeii  then  and  the  time  he  escaped  to  Stras¬ 
bourg  for  fear  of  being  persecuted  by  Maiy",  he  ivas  WTiting 
religious  tracts  and  plays,  as  \¥ell  as  reading  Church  History 
with  the  idea  of  doing  a  defence  of  Protestantism. 

According  to  a  book  wTitten  after  Ms  death,  under  Ms 
son’s  name  but  almost  certainly  a  fake,  he  had  gone  tlirough 
periods  of  extreme  poverty  wMe  in  England,  and  he  \¥as 
desperately  poor  wMle  in  exile.  Foxe,  indeed,  never  seems 
to  have  had  any  money.  Even  later  on,  after  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  England  and  was  famous  as  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Martjrs,  he  remained  poor.  He  might  now  have  made  a 
career  for  Mmself  in  the  Church,  for  he  had  always  had 

apply,  themselves  and  whereby  they  are  to  live.  Merchandise  bemg  the  chief 
and  richest  of  ail  others,  and  of  greater  extent  and  importance  than  ^  the  rest, 
it  is  against  the  natural  right  and  liberty  of  the  subjects  of  England  to  restrain  it 
into  the  hands  of  some  few.” 
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powerful  friends.  Cranmer  and  Tyndale,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate  before  he  left  England,  and  Ridley,  who 
ordained  him  a  deacon  in  1530,  were  all  dead.  But  Parier 
under  whose  patronage  he  published  an  Anglo-Saxon  versiori 
of  the  Gospels,  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while 
Grindal,  Parker’s  successor,  both  ordained  him  priest  in 
1559-605  and  had  helped  him  with  part  of  the  Book  oj 
Martyrs  while  they  were  both  abroad.  Foxe,  however,  had 
conscientious  objections  to  the  surplice,  and  because  of  them 
resigned  a  prebendary  stall,  first  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
then  at  Durham.  But  Foxe  was  not  a  narrow-minded 
person.  Although  fervently  pious,  he  was  a  cheerful  crea¬ 
ture  and  a  great  lover  of  dogs.  He  was  also  far  more 
tolerant  than  his  merciless  attacks  on  the  Catholics  might 
suggest.  He  was  a  moderating  influence  in  the  fierce  reli¬ 
gious  quarrels  that  broke  out  at  Frankfort,  and  in  1575  he 
did  everything  possible  to  save  two  Dutch  Anabaptists  con¬ 
demned  to  death  for  their  opinions,  although  he  himself  had 
no  sympathy  with  their  views. 

^  jj; 

When  Foxe  fled  to  Europe  he  had  with  him  in  manuscript 
the  first  part  of  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  persecutions  of 
reformers  ^  from  the  time  of  Wycliffe  to  his  own  day.  This 
was  published  while  he  was  abroad,  and  forms  the  first  part 
of  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  It  is  the  dreariest  part  of  his  work, 
and  is  not  particularly  valuable  as  history  or  remarkable  as 
literature.  Foxe’s  book  does  not  come  to  life  until  he  con¬ 
tinues  the  story  of  the  persecution  of  the  reformers  and 
begins  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  his  contemporaries. 
Knowing  from  personal  experience  what  hardships  Pro¬ 
testants  had  to  undergo,  inflamed  by  stories  of  the  cruelties 
of  the  Church  and  the  fortitude  of  the  heretics,  he  forgot  his 
duties  as  an  historian,  and  used  his  pen  to  immortalise  the 
Protestants  and  to  confound  the  Church. 

.  popularity  ^  of  his  book  was  instantaneous  and 

immense  j  four  editions  were  brought  out  in  Foxe’s  hfetime, 
the  first  in  1563,  the  second  in  1570,  the  third  in  1576,  and 
the  fourth  in  1583.  A  majority  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
both  then  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  believed  Foxe 

’  ^^^y  ^^^^pfod  without  question  his  interpretation 
of  Church  history,  found  a  boundless  source  of  inspiration  in 

rl  included  in  his  book  everybody  who  had  ever  rebeUed  against  the 

L.nurcn.  Any  stick  was  good  enough  to  beat  the  Catholics. 
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the  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians  an,d  Protestants^  and 
drew  fresh  determination  from  Ms  picture  of  a  tyran¬ 
nical  and  merciless  Church.  Innumerable  sermons  were 
preached  on  texts  taken  from  his  pages.  The  Convocation 
of  1571  proposed  that  Ms  book  should  be  placed  in  the 
houses  of  bishops,  deans,  dignitaries,  and  in  cathedrals, 
where  the  Monumenta  Martjrum  was  to  take  second  place 
only  to  the  Bible. 

Its  popularit}’  ivas  natural.  Protestants  took  their  stand 
upon  the  Bible,  which  they  believed  the  Church  had  both 
misinterpreted  and  deliberately  prevented  Christians  from 
reading.  They  had  nothing  else  to  support  their  opinion. 
They  had  neither  centuries  of  tradition  nor  a  majestic  back¬ 
ground  of  history  to  support  them ;  and  wMle  they  might  not 
waver  in  their  opinion,  they  inevitably  felt  at  a  disadvantage 
when  arguing  with  the  ablest  of  their  opponents.  Ridley 
felt,  and  was,  the  equal  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  Bonner  ^  but 
Ridley  was  an  exception.  The  majority  of  the  men  who 
came  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  charged  with  heresy 
were  ordinary"  men,  with  no  learning,  no  knowipdge  of 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  no  subtleties  in  their 
intellectual  equipment.  They  had  only  read  and  re-read 
the  Bible.  Foxe  both  gave  them  a  battery  of  new  facts  to 
support  their  case  and  confirmed  them  in  the  belief  that 
they  w^re  right.  He  had  written  wrhat  he  called  a  Church 
Histoiy",  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ^  did  not 
mean  to  produce  an  objective  account  of  Christianity  from 
the  time  that  Jesus  lived.  But  the  history  of  Christianity 
was  for  Foxe  the  process  by  wMch  the  true  teaching  of  Jesus 
had  been  deliberately  falsified  or  deliberately  kept  away 
from  the  people,  and  he  therefore  saw^  religious  development 
as  the  struggle  of  a  few  enlightened  minds  against  the 
Church.  TMs  was  the  drama  that  he  emphasised  in  Ms 
work,  and  that  so  strengthened  Ms  Protestant  readers. 
Other  qualities  added  to  its  popularity.  ^  Foxe  gave  ^Pro¬ 
testantism  an  historical  background,  an  Mstoiical  justifica¬ 
tion.  Before  it  appeared,  the  majority  of  Protestants  in- 
e\itably  felt  cut  off  from  their  immediate  past,  because  they 
had  always  thought  of  it  as  Catholic,  and  this  feeling  of 
loneliness  became  all  the  greater  w^hen,  particularly  in 
Mary’s  reign,  they  found  that  their  faith  had  turned  society 
against  them.  However  strongly  they  might  feel  that  they 
were  right,  how^ever  much  they  might  reflect  on  how  the 
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early  Christians  had  been  persecuted  for  their  religion  just 
as  they  were  being  persecuted  now,  the  feeling  of  loneliness 
persisted.  Foxe  linked  the  movement  up  with  the  past. 
Protestants  no  longer  felt  that  it  was  a  sudden  contemporary 
growth,  but  a  movement  as  old  as  the  Church,  with  a  list  of 
saints  and  martyrs  as  long  and  as  noble  as  the  Catholic 
Calendar  of  Saints.  Foxe,  w^hen  he  thought  of  compiling  a 
Protestant  Calendar,  an  idea  that  has  shocked  Catholics 
both  then  and  since,  w^as  prompted  by  an  instinctive  under¬ 
standing  of  the  craving  of  his  contemporaries  to  feel  that  the 
big  battalions  w'ere  not  all  Catholic  ones. 

*  *  *  * 

F oxe,  of  course,  wrote  up  his  history,  and  had  he  stopped 
at  putting  magnificent  language  into  <-he  mouths  of  people 
incapable  of  saying  the  things  that  ht  records,  his  critics 
would  not  have  found  it  so  easy  to  attack  him.  Foxe,  how¬ 
ever,  sometimes  juggled  with  facts,  and  both  during  his  life 
and  since  he  has  been  charged  with  being  inaccurate  and 
falsi^ng  his  ewdence.  His  most  famous  critic  is  F.  W. 
Mmtland,  who  accused  Foxe  of  being  biased,  copying  manu¬ 
scripts  hastily  and  inaccurately,  muddling  his  dates,  borrow¬ 
ing  without  ac^_owledg;ment,  being  vague  in  his  references, 
magnifying  tiivi^  incidents  into  events  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  including  among  his  martyrs  people  con¬ 
demned  for  secular  offences.  Maitland  is  by  far  the  ablest 
and  most  scholarly  of  the  critics,  but  before  Maitland  and  in 
Foxe’s  lifetime,  people  severely  criticised  the  accuracy  of  the 
work.  F oxe  himself  seems  to  have  been  greatly  irritated  by 
the  charge  that  it  was  “  as  full  of  lies  as  lines,”  and  he  made 
some  effort  to  correct  mistakes  after  Mary  was  dead  and  he 
was  back  again  in  England.  The  effort  was  not  very 
thorough,  and  Maitland  points  out  one  glaring  instance 
where  Foxe  does  not  correct  a  statement  even  after  he  found 
it  to  be  untrae.  Maitland’s  list  of  mistakes  is  a  long  one, 
but  considering  the  difficulty  imder  which  Foxe  wrote  and 
the  colossal  scope  of  ffie  work,  it  is  surprising  that  there  were 
not  more  inaccuracies.  Foxe  was  certainly  slapdash  (he 
even  forgets  the  date  of  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles),  and  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  firom  a 
man  who  proudly  quoted  Cicero’s  remark  that  “  Historic  is 
the  witnesse  of  truth,  the  glasse  of  times.” 

At  the  same  time  Maitland  goes  too  far  when  he  tries  to 
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suggest  that  Foxe  is  valueless  as  an  historian.  He  was  a  most 
industrious  worker,  collecting  a  greater  number  of  ori.,gina! 
documents  from  the  bishops'  registers,  and  preserving  the 
stories  of  men  who  had  actually  seen  the  burnings  which  he 
describes.  The  pity  is  that  he  was  not  able  to  sift  evidence 
and  to  reject  stories  that  were  mere  malicious  gossip.  Foxe 
had  not  a  historical  mind.  He  had  none  of  the  objectivity' 
of  the  unimaginative  historian  who  feels  that  all  facts  are 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God  and  sees  events  almost  as  if  they 
were  a  row  of  Chinamen,  alike  in  size,  feature,  and  colour. 
He  was  a  man  of  imagination;  but  Ms  imagination  was 
untrained,  and  he  was  unable,  like  the  great  historians,  to 
use  it  in  order  to  project  his  mind  into  the  being  of  somebody 
whose  views  he  might  detest.  Foxe  was  aware  of  his 
failings : 

“  I  heare  what  you  will  saie,"  he  wTote  to  a  Mr,  Cope 
who  had  taxed  Mm  with  inaccuracy,  I  should  have 
taken  more  leisure,  and  done  it  better.  I  graunt  and 
confesse  my  fault ;  such  is  my  vice,  I  cannot  sit  all  the 
daie  (Mr.  Cope)  fining  and  mincing  my  letters  and 
combing  my  head,  and  smootMng  myself  all  the  daie  at 
the  glasse  of  Cicero.  Yet  notwithstanding,  doing  w^hat 
I  can,  and  doing  my  good  will,  me  thinkes  I  should  not 
be  reprehended.*’ 

Maitland  goes  much  farther  than  saying  that  Foxe  was  a 
bad  Mstorian.  He  attacks  the  whole  tone  of  Foxe’s  WTiting, 
and  gives  as  an  instance  of  bad  taste  this  description  of 
St.  Francis : 

“  The  order  of  the  Minors,  or  minorite  friars,  de¬ 
scended  from  one  Francis,  an  Italian,  of  the  City  of 
Assisium.  TMs  Assisian  ass,  wiio,  I  suppose,  w^as  some 
simple  and  rude  idiot,  hearing,  upon  a  time,  how  Christ 
sent  forth  Ms  disciples  to  preach,  thought  to  imitate  the 
same  in  himself  and  Ms  disciples,  and  so  left  off  Ms 
shoes.  .  .  .  He  left,  in  WTiting,  to  Ms  disciples  and 
followers,  Ms  rule,  wMch  he  called  '  Regulum  Evange- 
licum,’  the  rule  of  the  Gospel.  As  though  the  gospel  of 
Christ  W'Cre  not  a  sufficient  rule  to  all  Christian  men, 
but  it  must  take  its  perfection  of  the  frantic  Francis.. 
And  yet,  for  all  that  great  presumption  of  tMs  Francis, 
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and  notwithstanding  this  his  rule,  sounding  to  the 
derogation  of  Christ’s  gospel,  he  was  confirmed  by  this 
Pope  Innocent.  Yea,  and  such  fools  this  Francis 
found  abroad,  that,  not  only  he  had  followers  of  his 
doltish  religion,  both  of  the  nobles  and  unnobles  of 
Rome,  but  also  some  there  were  who  builded  mansions 
for  him  and  his  friars.” 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  of  this  oflFensive  language  in 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  it  is  not  all  written  by  Foxe.  The 
mart3<Ts  themselves  are  sometimes  even  more  vigorous.  For 
instance,  a  man  called  Filmer,  who  was  charged  with  heresy, 
said  that  if  the  sacrament  were  no  more  than  a  sign,  then  he 
had  eaten  twenty  gods  in  his  lifetime.  Another  attacked  a 
priest  who  was  holding  the  chalice  and  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  a  w'ood  knife.  A  third  wrote  to  Bishop  Bonner, 
who  was  not  the  bloody  tyrant  that  Foxe  makes  him  out  to 
be,  telling  him  that — 

“  You  are  the  common  cut-throat  and  general  slaughter- 
slave  of  all  the  bishops  of  England ;  and  therefore  it  is 
wisdom,  for  we  and  all  other  simple  sheep  of  the  Lord, 
to  keep  us  out  of  your  butcher’s  stall  as  long  as  we  can.” 

These  remarks,  togetlier  with  Foxe’s  description  of  St. 
Francis,  should  not  be  judged  without  reference  to  the  age 
in  which  they  were  spoken.  Men  naturally  expressed  them¬ 
selves  more  vituperously  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  they 
do  now.  The  present  generation  is  more  scientific,  and  we 
are  so  self-conscious  in  our  empirical  attitude  to  life,  that  we 
have  lost  the  power  to  believe  in  any  particular  case  passion¬ 
ately.  We  are  like  the  cautious  professor  who,  when  asked  if 
a  certain  sheep  were  white,  replied,  “  It  is  white  on  this 
side.”  We  feel  easier  with  a  footnote  to  support  every 
statement.  At  the  same  time  our  passion  for  objectivity  has 
really  given  us  an  understanding  of  the  other  man’s  case,  and 
therefore  we  instinctively  dislike  hearing  anyone  abused. 
No  modem  person  can  read  Foxe  without  immediately 
reacting  against  his  consistent  unfairness,  and  without  feeling 
that  there  is  a  case  for  the  Church  which  Foxe  has  not  put. 
Indeed,  the  reports  of  the  trials  that  Foxe  gives  show  how 
humane  the  judges  were,  how  anxious  to  save  the  accused. 
We  do  not  have  to  know  the  Catholic  Bishop  Bonner  was  not 
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the  monster  that  Foxe  says  to  prove  that  the  Book  of  Martyrs 
gives  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 

Foxe  had  every  reason  to  feel  strongly  about  the  Catholics. 
He  not  only  hated  the  Church  intellectually.  He  felt  that 
it  had  prevented  people  from  understanding  what  Christi¬ 
anity  really  was,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  He  hated  it 
because  of  what  it  had  done  to  himself  and  his  friends.  Foxe 
had  gone  in  fear  of  his  life.  He  had  been  forced  to  live  in 
exile.  His  friends  had  been  burnt  at  the  stake.  He  had  no 
certainty  that  the  Church  might  not  yet  be  triumphant,  that 
the  same  scenes  might  not  be  re-enacted,  and  that  he  himself 
might  not  be  one  of  the  victims.  Foxe  felt  about  the 
Catholics  as  we  feel  about  Hitlerism,  and  a  man  filled  with 
forebodings,  who  ivas  a  participant  in  the  struggle,  and  not 
an  aloof  spectator  of  it,  could  not  be  expected  to  take  up  such 
a  commendable,  attitude  of  objectivity  as  the  tolerant  and 
comfortable  Protestants  and  atheists  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  offensiveness  of  some  of  the  accused  during  their 
trials  was  not  solely  because  they  were  uneducated  men  who 
would  naturally  express  themselves  more  outspokenly  than 
Foxe.  The  reports  suggest  that  their  most  objectionable 
phrases  were  spoken,  partly  out  of  defiance,  partly  out  of 
contempt  for  what  they  considered  the  sophistry  of  their 
opponents;  but  sometimes  the  heretics  seem  to  have  been 
deliberately  insolent  in  order  to  break  a  kind  of  net  that  they 
felt  the  Catholics  were  drawing  round  them.  Foxe  calls  the 
Catholic  judges  “  subtle,”  and  they  w'ere  certainly  subtle  in 
the  sense  that  they  supported  their  case  by  reference  to  a 
wealth  of  knowiedge  that  the  accused  lacked.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  the  sincere  humanity  of  the  judges  to  say  that 
their  reluctance  to  condemn  heretics  was  not  disinterested ; 
their  great  object  w^as  to  win  them  back  to  Catholicism,  and 
the  accused  being  w^ell  aware  of  this  intention,  saw  in  this 
kindness  only  a  Machiai'ellian  method  of  seduction.  The 
offensiveness  of  a  man  like  Filmer  is  a  kind  of  defence  and  a 
way  to  avoid  being  drawn,  step  by  step,  into  an  intellectual 
position  where  a  denial  of  his  faith  was  ineiitable.  The 
accused  purposely  insulted  their  judges  so  that  they  could 
cut  short  their  trials  and  avoid  long  inteUectual  argument  in 
w^hich  they  might  have  to  acknowledge  with  their  minds 
what  their  hearts  told  them  was  false.  Hence  the  brutality 
of  their  language  and  their  relief  at  seeing  the  stake. 
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If  Foxe  was  a  bad  historian,  he  had  great  qualities  as  a 
propagandist,  and  he  did  more  than  he  is  given  credit  for 
in  bringing  the  people  of  England  out  of  the  old  churches 
and  into  the  new.  He  was  a  single-hearted  creature.  He 
loved  few  things  and  he  loved  them  passionately.  He  wrote 
at  all  times  about  the  things  that  afficted  men’s  hearts,  and 
he  wTote  of  them  in  a  language  that  everybody  could  under¬ 
stand.  But  he  did  more  than  write  simply.  Foxe  wrote 
about  simple  people  for  simple  people.  Kings,  bishops, 
prelates,  and  aristocrats  move  indeed  through  his  pages,  and 
the  records  of  their  sins  or  achievements  take  up  much  of 
liis  space.  But  in  the  main,  the  Book  of  Martyrs  is  the  story 
of  how  the  ordinary  man  defied  his  oppressors,  revealed 
unsuspected  heroic  quahties,  and  eventually  won  immor¬ 
tality.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  labourer,  the  carpenter, 
these  are  the  heroes  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  just  as  they  are  the 
important  characters  in  the  gospels.  No  one  who  read  Foxe 
felt  out  of  his  depth.  No  one  could  feel  that  he  was  reading 
about  unreal  people  who  moved  in  an  orbit  infinitely  remote 
from  the  reader’s.  No  one  could  feel  that  his  stories  were 
just  romances.  Everybody  knew  Foxe’s  martyrs.  They 
were  not  like  the  remote  St.  Gecilie,  whom  Chaucer  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  hevenes  lilie,”  “  of  noble  kinde,”  and  on  whose 
behalf  heaven  intervened  at  the  moment  of  trial.  They 
were  simply  the  people  that  the  reader  met  every  day  of  his 
life,  and  angels  never  intervened  to  save  them  from  the 
torment  of  the  stake.  They  were  reassuringly  earthy.  Just 
as  everybody  can  understand  St.  Peter  and  very  few  people 
can  sympathise  with  Herod,  so  the  man  that  read  the  Book 
of  Martyrs  felt  instantly  that  he  knew  all  about  the  characters 
who  are  ^  the  heroes  of  Foxe’s  narrative.  They  were 
actu^ly  his  father  and  his  mother,  his  brother  and  his  sister, 
his  friends  and  his  beloved. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  Book  of  Martyrs  became 
so  popular.  Like  Bunyan,  indeed,  like  a  great  deal  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  the  book  appealed  both  to  men’s  sense  of 
excitement  and  drama  as  weU  as  to  their  religious  nature.  The 
Book  of  Martyrs  is  a  wonderful  book,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
record  of  man’s  suffering  and  a  picture  of  his  nobility  in  the 
moment  of  passion  and  trial,  but  because  it  also  contains 
stories  Just  as  dramatic  as  the  stories  chosen  by  a  novelist. 
Foxe  was  a  born  story-teller.  He  was  verbose,  ribald,  and 
cantankerous  in  his  argumentative  passages,  but  when  he 
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came  to  description  he  wrote  mth  great  power,  and  great 
simplicity.  Take,  for  instance,  this  weil-knowm  and  moving 
description  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  \hcar  of  Hadleigh : 

Now  when  the  sheriff  and  his  company  came  against 
St.  Botoiph’s  church,  Elizabeth  cried,  saying,  '  O  my 
dear  Father!  Mother!  mother!  here  is  my  father  led 
away.’  Then  cried  Ms  wife,  ‘  Rowland,  Rowland, 
where  art  thou?  ’ — for  it  w-as  a  very  dark  morning,  that 
the  one  could  not  see  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  answered. 

^  Dear  wife,  I  am  here,’  and  stayed.  The  sheriff’s  men 
would  have  led  Mm  forth,  but  the  sheriff  said,  '  Stay  a. 
little,  masters,  I  pray  you,  and  let  Mm  speak  with  his 
wife.’  .  ,  Then  came  she  to  Mm,  and  he  took  Ms 
daughter  ilary  in  Ms  arms,  and  he,  Ms  wife  and 
Elizabeth  kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
At  wMch  sight  the  sheriff  wept  apace,  and  so  did  divers 
other  of  the  company.  After  they  had  prayed  he  rose 
up  and  kissed  his  wife  and  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  '  Farewell,  my  good  wife,  and  be  of  good  comforn 
for  I  am  quiet  in  my  conscience.  God  shall  stir  up  a 
father  for  my  children.’  And  then  he  kissed  his  daughter 
Marvg  and  said,  ^  God  bless  thee  and  make  thee  hh 
servant  ’  :  and  kissing  Elizabeth,  he  said,  God  bless 
thee.’  .  .  .  All  the  way  Dr.  Taylor  was  joyful  and 
merry  as  one  that  accounted  himself  going  to  a  pleasant, 
banquet  or  bridal.  .  .  .  Coming  witMn  a  two  mile  of 
Hadleigh  he  desired  to  light  off  Ms  horse,  wMch  done 
he  leaped  and  set  a  frisk  or  twain,  as  men  commonh* 
do  in  dancing.  '  WTiy,  master  Doctor,’  quoth  the  sheriff', 

^  How^  do  you  now?  ’  He  answered,  ^  Well,  God  be 
praised,  master  sheriff,  never  better;  for  now  I  know 
I  am  almost  at  home.  I  lack  not  past  two  styles  to  go 
over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  father’s  house.’  ” 

No  one  can  read  tMs  simple  account  of  Dr.  Taylors 
martyrdom  without  being  profoundly  moved,  and  there  are 
a  thousand  Dr.  Taylors  in  Foxe’s  pages.  The  reading  of 
these  stories,  most  of  them  showing  the  spotless  virtue  of 
Protestants  and  the  monstrous  villainy  of  Roman  GathoKcs,^ 
inevitably  inflamed  men’s  passions,  increased  the  hatred  oi 
Protestants  for  the  Church,  and  thus  helped  to.  delay  the 
coming  of  religious  toleration.  At  the  same  time  they 
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taught  men  something  about  Protestantism  that  was  not  to 
be  found  in  more  learned  and  profound  treatises.  They 
taught  him  the  power  of  the  spirit  to  redeem  man.  Unlike 
Calvin,  who  w-anted  to  take  men  out  of  one  ecclesiastical  pen 
only  to  shepherd  them  into  another  ruled  by  himself,  Foxe 
instinctively  knew  that  Protestantism  is  an  affair  of  the 
spirit,  and  nothing  but  an  affair  of  the  spirit.  It  is  simply 
what  George  Santayana  calls  in  another  connection  the 
“  weather  of  the  soul.”  Other  beliefs  have  their  dogmas  and 
their  creeds,  landmarks  by  the  aid  of  which  the  spiritual 
traveller  can  find  his  way;  Protestants  have  nothing  but  the 
word  of  the  Bible,  and  the  promptings  of  their  conscience. 
This  inner  light  needed  to  be  nourished,  not  only  by  con¬ 
stant  meditation  and  prayer,  but  also  by  the  study  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  the  early  Protestants  found  in  the 
records  of  the  innumerable  martyrs  in  Foxe’s  pages  a  source 
both  of  inspii  ation  and  comfort.  They  were  amazed  afresh 
by  the  immense  power  of  spiritual  passion,  they  longed  to  be 
giv'en  a  similar  opportunity  of  “  witnessing  to  the  truth,” 
and  as  they  read  of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  endure  the  persecution  that  they  themselves  had 
to  contend  with. 

Constant  study  of  the  Bible  led  them  to  believe  that  th'^y 
had  discovered  the  real  intention  of  God,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  they  arrogated  to  themselves  an  infallibility  that 
they  denied  to  the  Pope.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  of 
arrogance  in  Foxe’s  wnrk,  for  the  Book  of  Martyrs  records  the 
faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  Protestantism.  But  if  a  con¬ 
viction  that  we  must  live  as  our  hearts  tell  us  to  live  led  some 
Protestants  to  fall  into  spiritual  arrogance,  it  also  gave  them 
the  most  amazing  fortitude  and  transformed  ordinary  men 
into  heroes  and  saints.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
Kawlim  White.  White  was  a  poor  devil  of  a  fisherman 
who  became  a  Protestant  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
According  to  Foxe  he  was  “  altogether  unlearned,”  and  had 
to^  get  his  son  to  read  the  Bible  to  him.  During  Mary’s 
mgn,  he  was  seized,  and  after  spending  a  year  in  Cardiff 
Castle,  he  was  eventually  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
be  burnt.  When  the  day  of  execution  came,  White  put  on 
what  he  called  his  “  wedding  garment,”  which  was  his  shirt, 
^d  protested  against  the  large  troop  of  guards  that  had 
been  sent  to  carry  him  to  the  stake,  for,  he  said,  he  had  no 
wish  to  escape  and  thanked  God  that  “  He  hath  made  me 
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worthy  to  abide  all  this.’^  The  poor  man  broke  do^vm  when 
he  saw  Ms  wife  and  cMldren  iveeping  in  the  streetj  and  it 
was  some  minutes  before  he  could  muster  up  his  courage  to 
go  on.  When  he  came  to  the  stake  he  fell  down  on  Ms  knees 
and  kissed  the  ground,  and  on  finding  that  some  earth 
remained  on  his  face,  he  cried  out,  “  Earth  unto  Earth,  and 
dust  unto  dust;  thou  art  my  mother,  and  to  thee  I  shall 
return.''  He  then  went  “  very  jo}ililIy  and  set  Ms  back  very 
close  unto  the  stake,"  and  waited  for  them  to  burn  him. 
Just  before  Ms  time  came,  he  grew  afraid  lest  Ms  courage 
should  desert  him,  and  catching  sight  of  a  friend  in  the 
crowd  he  called  out : 

I  feel  a  great  fight  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, 
and  the  flesh  would  veiy^  fain  have  Ms  swing ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  pray  you,  wMen  you  see  me  anything  tempted, 
hold  your  finger  up  to  me,  and  I  trust  I  shall  remember 
myself." 

Nor  did  Protestantism  manifest  itself  only  in  militant 
examples  of  martyrdom.  The  detractors  of  Protestantism 
have  so  underlined  the  Puritan  sense  of  sin  and  so  exaggera- 
ated  the  number  of  works  of  art  that  a  small  minority  of 
Ironsides  destroyed  that  many  people  have  come  to  believe 
that  Protestantism  was  on  the  whole  a  bad  influence, 
oppressing  men's  hearts  and  twisting  their  imagination. 
For  instance,  everybody  knows  Bunyan's  cry  of  the  soul 
when  he  thinks  his  sins  have  eternally  cut  Hm  off  from  God, 
wEereas  fewer  people  know  of  wEat  George  Fox  felt  w^hen, 
sitting  by  the  fire,  he  was  beset "  by  “a  great  cloud  "  of 
temptation : 

“  And  as  I  sat  still  under  it  and  let  it  alone,  a  living 
hope  rose  in  me,  and  a  true  voice  rose  in  me  wMch 
cried :  There  is  a  living  God  w^ho  made  all  tMngs.  And 
immediately  the  cloud  and  temptation  vanished  away, 
and  the  life  rose  over  it  all,  and  my  heart  w^as  glad,  and 
I  praised  the  Imng  God." 

The  Book  of  Martyrs  is  essentially  the  story  of  how  the  life 
rose  over  it  all  "  to  refresh  men's  faith  in  their  own  goodness. 
Foxe,  of  course,  is  not  primarily  concerned  %vith  the  gentler 
side  of  Protestantism,  and  he  makes  no  particular ,  effort  to 
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bring  it  out  in  his  narrative.  He  is  concerned  with  the  wav 
ProtestMts  behaved  when  given  the  choice  of  death  or  the 
renunciation  of  their  convictions ;  he  uses  all  his  power  to 
bring  out  ^  the  tremendous  heroism  they  showed  in  the 
supreme  trial  of  their  lives.  Foxe  is  perfectly  right  to  stress 
the  sterner  side,  for  had  Protestantism  not  been  a  militant 
force  it  could  never  have  triumphed,  Charles  I  would  not 
have  lost  his  head,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  England 
would  have  been  very  different.  But  Protestants  did  not— 
as  _we  might  thii^  after  reading  Foxe— spend  aU  their  time  in 
being  martyrs,  in  defying  bishops,  and  in  thinking  of  their 
souls.  They  thought  of  the  goodness  of  God  as  well  as  of 
the  punishment  of  being  “  secluded  eternally,  eternally 
etemaUy  from  the  sight  of  God.”  Read  again,  both  for  the 
beauty  of  the  language  and  the  calm  assurance  of  its  spirit 
the  conversation  Ridley  wrote  shortly  before  he  died  and 
which  Foxe  quotes.  It  is  remarkable  first  of  aU  for  his 
scrupulous  fairness  to  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  warmth  and  moderation  of  his  languao-e. 
And  finally  it  is  remarkable  for  a  humility  and  tenderness 
that  comes  out  most  forcibly  at  the  end  in  the  moving  words 
of  Latimer : 

“  P^don  me,  and  pray  for  me,  I  say.  For  I  am 
sometimes  so  fearful  that  I  would  creep  into  a  mouse- 
hole;  sometimes  God  doth  visit  me  again  with  his  com¬ 
fort.  So  he  cometh  and  goeth,  to  teach  me  to  feel  and 
imow  my  infirmity,  to  the  intent  to  give  thanks  to  him 
that  is  worthy,  lest  I  should  rob  him  of  his  due,  as  many 
do,  and  almost  the  whole  world.  Fare  ye  well.” 

These  are  the  passages  that  suddenly  illuminate  Foxe’s 
pages.  The  Book  of  Martyrs  is  in  many  ways  an  ugly  book 
with  its  story  of  intolerance  and  cruelty.  But  it  is  also  an 
invigorating  one.  Read  it  again  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  feeling  of  his  time.  But  read  it  above  aU  for  the  unfor- 
gettable  picture  it  gives  of  the  fortitude  of  man.  Because  of 
this  It  is  more  than  an  interesting  historical  document;  it  is 
a  book  for  all  ages  and  conations  of  men.  And  it  may 
perhaps  have  more  to  say  to  this  generation  than  we  imagine. 

time,”  says  Mark  Rutherford  in  Miriam's 
Schooling,  “  is  disposed  to  overrate  the  intellectual 
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virtues.  No  matter  how  unselfish  a  woman  may  be^  if 
she  cannot  discuss  the  new  music  or  the  new  meta¬ 
physical  poetry,  she  is  nothing  and  nobody  cares  for  her. 
Centuries  ago  our  standard  was  different,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  different  again.  We  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
spend  ourselves  not  in  criticism  of  the  record  of  the 
saints  who  sat  by  the  sepulchre,  but  we  shall  love  as  thev 
loved.” 
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Mary  stew  art  was  not  in  Iierselfa  very  remarkable 
woman,  but  ber  circumstances  made  her  appear  so. 
There  is  no  indication  in  her  character  that  she  would  have 
become  notable  by  reason  of  her  own  personal  qualities. 
Fair,  high-spiriifed,  indiscreet,  and  ardent  women  were 
common  enough  in  the  aristocracy  of  the  Renaissance,  have 
been  common  enough  in  any  sheltered,  idle,  luxurious  class. 
Of  political  acumen,  of  elevated  patriotism,  of  selfless,  far- 
seeing  devotion  to  a  cause  or  to  an  ideal,  Mar>'  Stewart 
showed  no  trace.  Her  little  accomplishments  of  verse- 
making,  lute-pla>mg,  dancing,  fine  needlew'ork,  have  largely 
to  be  taken  on  trust,  and  at  best,  could  have  been  matched 
by  any  well-bred  lady  of  her  time.  Her  seductive  charm 
has  become  largely  fabulous;  the  authority  for  it  rests  in 
great  part  on  the  studied  eulogies  of  courtiers,  or  the  tributes 
of  men  like  Bran  tome,  wTiting  in  their  old  age  of  youthful 
memories.  Her  few  authentic  portraits  give  us  no  more 
than  that  “  pleasing  face  of  a  gentlew^oman  ”  which  was 
John  Knox’s  description  of  his  sovereign’s  countenance. 

But  because  she  was  placed  in  such  an  extraordinarv' 
situation,  because  her  story  contains  the  crude  elements  of 
apparent  romance,  love  episodes,  murders,  imprisonments, 
escapes,  plots,  a  \dolent  death,  legends  have  clustered  thickly 
round  her  personality;  she  has  been  dramatised  and  senti¬ 
mentalised  until  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  her  even  with 
that  small  degree  of  truth  that  is  the  most  w'e  can  hope  for 
when  looking  back  at  the  great  figures  of  history. 

The  most  important  parts  of  her  story  are  obscure,  and 
will  alwa^  be  matter  for  controversy  among  the  many,  and 
for  fanatic  bitterness  and  acrid  partisanship  among  the  few. 
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Mary  Stewart  was,  politically,  of  importance  because  of  her 
position,  and  not  because  of  her  character  or  attainments. 
As  queen  of  one  country  and  heiress  to  another  she  was,  all 
her  life,  of  great  interest  to  European  statesmen,  and  during 
the  last  years  of  her  imprisonment  she  became  a  very  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  effort  to  effect  a  counter¬ 
reformation  in  England ;  it  has  been  said,  probably  without 
exaggeration,  that  the  whole  of  Elizabeth  Tudor’s  policy 
revolved  round  Mary  of  Scotland.  It  has  also  been  said, 
wdth  equal  truth,  that  Mary’s  failures — her  almost  in¬ 
credible  misfortunes — rested  within  herself ;  she  had  not  the 
qualities  necessary  for  success  in  a  position  of  bewildering 
and  intricate  difficulty.  We  may  admit  as  much,  but  we 
should  also  concede  that  very  few  women  indeed  would  have 
been  able  to  succeed  where  Mary  failed.  It  is  indeed  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  Roman  Catholic  girl  of  nineteen,  foreign-bred, 
without  disinterested  advisers,  could  have  achieved  the  task 
of  ruling  well  and  wisely  the  Protestant  Scotland  which  Mary 
found  w’hen  she  landed  at  Leith  in  1561.  It  is  perhaps  not 
likely  that  many  women  in  Mary’s  position  would  have  made 
the  terrible  mistake  of  marrying  a  man  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  a  husband,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  woman,  trying  to  queen  it  in  Holyrood, 
would  have  escaped  some  amorous  entanglement,  some  snare 
of  bloody  \dolence  that  would  have  brought  her  to  ruin  as 
swiftly  as  the  Rizzio,  Darnley,  Bothwell  imbroglio  brought 
Mary  to  disaster.  If  her  imprudence  seems  startling,  it  is 
probably  because  w^e  do  not  sufficiently  realise  her  back¬ 
ground  or  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  moved.  This 
typical  woman  of  the  late  Renaissance  is  too  often  viewed 
either  in  the  fairy-tale  light  of  legend,  or  through  the  senti¬ 
mental  pages  of  nineteenth-century  refinement. 

The  first  step  towards  understanding  Mary  is  to  under¬ 
stand  her  period ;  she  was  neither  the  heroine  of  a  ballad,  nor 
a  Victorian  lady  in  distressing  circumstances.  Nor  was  she 
that  poetic  conception,  'an  ethereal  creature  seeking  an  ideal 
lover  and  continuously  betrayed  by  love.  Her  choice  of 
husbands  seems  stupid  beyond  belief,  until  we  consider  the 
men  who  surrounded  her,  the  men  who  were  offered  to  her 
as  possible  lovers  or  consorts.  Her  actions  were  those  of  a 
woman  always  tormented,  often  desperate,  driven  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  her  own  temperament  into  horrible 
difficulties,  and  extricating  herself  by  the  wit,  courage,  and 
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falsefiood  born  of  necessity.  Stripped  of  the  trappings  given 
it  by  fiction  witers  and  poets,  her  story  is  not  noble  or 
beautiful,  nor,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  romantic.  The 
motives  of  all  concerned  in  her  dowTifall,  and  as  far  as  we 
know  them,  her  own,  w-ere  too  brutal  and  sordid  for  her 
tragedy  to  have  real  di^^gnity  or  pathos.  Even  if  she  were  as 
brilliantly  innocent  as  her  most  fanatic  admirers  would  have 
us  believe  she  was,  her  conduct  during  the  crisis  of  her 
fortunes  was  too  wilful,  foolish,  and  opportunist  to  be  really 
admirable  or  mo\ing.  Her  royal  position  demanded  an 
impossible  \irtue,  a  self-respect,  a  self-control,  a  fortitude, 
and  a  dignity  that  no  young  woman  could  have  been 
expected  to  possess,  but  Mary's  behaviour  fell  disastrously 
below  even  a  moderate  standard  of  queenly  decorum.  It 
was  the  old  story  of  Cesar’s  wife ;  what  did  it  matter  if  she 
was  really  spotless? — she  ga\’e  cause  for  a  blaze  of  scandal  in 
Europe  and  was  cast  out  of  her  own  country,  despoiled  of 
everything,  to  the  last  shred  of  reputation.  Nor  was  she 
wholly  the  \ictim  of  the  lies  of  her  rivals  and  enemies ;  even 
the  impartial  obser\‘er,  the  friendly  well-wisher,  might  in  all 
honesty  have  thought  that  it  wns  a  murderess,  an  adult¬ 
eress,  a  treacherous  liar  who  fled  across  the  Solway  after  the 
Langside  defeat  in  1 568.  Du  Croc,  the  French  ambassador, 
who  was  desirous,  from  every  point  of  view,  of  championing 
Mary,  observed  that  her  personal  appeal  to  the  fong  of 
France  would  be  of  little  avail — since  the  unhappy  facts  are 
too  well  known.”  Those  then  who  had  cause  to  dislike  or  to 
fear  the  Queen  of  Scots,  had  plenty  of  excuse  for  violently 
decrydng  her,  and  the  plain  man  and  woman  every  reason 
for  regarding  the  discrowned  ruler  wdth  doubt  and  suspicion. 

Imprisonment  and  death  were,  in  this  age,  the  results 
of  political  failure — they  were  also  the  punishments  for  *'* 
domestic  crime.  Ma,ry  had  not  succeeded  in  ruling 
Scotland,  and  she  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  escape  the 
penalty  her  ancestors  had  paid  for  failure  in  the  same  task. 
As.  a  w^oman  she  had  recklessly  misjudged  and  mishandled 
her  affairs,  and  could,  as  a  private  person,  not  have  expected 
to  escape  censure  and  punishment.  Her  only  chance  of 
escape  from  being  damaged  by  embarrassing  charges  would 
have  been  in  her  strength  as  a  ruler ;  a  Sophie  of  Anhalt., 
with  a  Potemkin  by  her  side,  might  have  lived  dowm  or 
glossed  over  a  scandal  like  Kirk  o"  Field.  But  Mary  was  a 
weak,  a  dethroned,  sovereign,  and  therefore  could  not 
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afford  to  disregard  conventional  standards  of  morality. 
What  protection^  what  measure  of  safety  she  had,  she  owed 
to  her  sole  possession — the  name  of  queen.  If,  like  Alice 
Arden,  she  had  been  arraigned  with  her  lover  for  murder  of 
her  husband  before  an  English  jury,  her  fate  would  surely 
have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  murderous  wife  of  Favers- 
ham.  She  was  fortunate  that,  as  a  queen  who  made  a 
headlong  failure  of  politics,  she  escaped  by  flight  the  instant 
vengeance  of  her  enemies,  and  fortunate  that,  as  a  woman, 
she  was  never  put  on  trial  for  her  supposed  crimes,  but 
allowed  to  die  when  these  were  almost  forgotten  and 
changed  circumstances  had  given  her  the  dignity  of  a  martyr. 

So  much  warm  sympathy  and  tender  sentiment  has  been 
expended  over  Mary  Stewart,  the  facts  of  her  long  imprison¬ 
ment  and  violent  death  seem  in  themselves  so  atrocious, 
there  is  something  so  touching  in  the  slow  wearing  away  of 
her  youth  and  beauty  in  hopeless  pining,  that  to  consider  her 
case  logically  is  to  be  adjudged  hard,  or  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  Protestantism  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  If,  however,  any 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  present  an  even  partially  true 
portrait  (the  whole  truth  will  surely  be  for  ever  concealed) 
of  this  much-discussed  character,  the  pity  allowed  to  the  poet, 
the  championship  permitted  to  the  novelist,  must  be  dis¬ 
carded.  Mary’s  appeal,  of  femininity,  of  beauty,  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  is  wholly  to  the  heart,  and  the  heart  is  a  bad  guide 
for  the  historian. 

Mary’s  life  was,  from  first  to  last,  dramatic  and  unfor¬ 
tunate;  she  was  born  in  1542,  a  week  before  her  father, 
James  V,  died  at  the  age  of  tMrty  in  Falkland  Castle,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  disastrous  relationship  with  England  that 
had  culminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Solway  Moss, 
November  1542.  James  V  was  directly  descended  from 
Robert  the  Steward  (reigned  1371-90) ;  the  Kings  of  this 
House  had  all  been  able  men,  quite  the  equal  of  con¬ 
temporary  sovereigns ;  their  misfortunes,  the  violent  deaths 
of  many  of  them,  might  rather  be  ascribed  to  long  minorities, 
the  power  of  the  Barons,  the  fiery  independent  spirit  of  the 
Scots,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  rather  than  to  any 
marked  incapacity  of  thefr  own.  James  IV  (reigned  1488- 
^5^3)  ^  notable  Prince,  under  whose  rule  Scotland 

flourished  in  what  was  afterwards  regarded  as  a  Golden 
Age  ;  he  was  a  great  builder,  a  founder  of  three  Universities, 
a  patron  of  literature,  an  ambitious  ruler.  He  married 
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Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  YII  '1503',  and  was  slain 
fighting  against  the  forces  of  his  brother-in-law  at  Fiodden 
Y513;'.  This  King  was  hlary  Stewartb  grandfather;  from 
his  wife,  hlargaret  Tudor,  Mary  derived  the  dangerous  claim 
to  the  English  throne,  which  was  the  root  cf  most  of  her 
grandeur  and  most  of  her  troubles.  During  the  minority  of 
James  V  (1513-42}  this  Queen-hiotlier  Margaret  com¬ 
plicated  the  claims  to  the  Scottish  succession  by  marro'mg 
and  men  divorcing  the  turbulent  Earl  cf  Angus,  to  whom  she 
bore  a  daughter,  Margaret,  afterwards  married  to  hlathew 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Lennox. 

James  V  married  in  succession  two  French  Princesses ;  the 

Auld  Alliance  ”  with  France  was  a  strong  element  in 
Scottish  policy,  and  the  menacing  attitude  of  Henry  \Tn 
did  much  to  strengthen  this  ancient  connection.  Mary 
Stewart  was  the  only  child  to  survive  infancy  of  the  second 
marriage,  that  of  James  V  with  hlar\^  of  Guise,  daughter  of 
the  great  House  of  Lorraine  and  widow  of  the  Due  de 
Longueville, 

The  dispute  that  had  led  to  Solway  Moss  was  caused  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Henn-  VIII  to  force  Ms  nephew/  to 
set  up  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  to  defy  the 
Pope  and  despoil  the  monasteries,  which  had  absorbed  an 
enormous  share  of  the  country’s  wealth.  James  \4  how¬ 
ever,  w^as  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  and  Ms  principal 
adviser  was  David  Beaton,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews’s.  TMs  strong  and  able  prelate  was  the  principal 
ad\iser  to  the  widowed  Mary  of  Guise,  and  crowmed  the 
infant  Queen  a  year  after  her  father’s  death.  The  Regent 
was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  the  head  of  the 
Ha,iniltons,  the  Earl  of  Arran.  TMs  nobleman  was  indined 
to  Protestantism  and  the  English  alliance,  and  Mary,  despite 
her  mother’s  opposition,  would  have  been  betrothed  to 
Prince  Edward  {Edward  VI)  had  not  King  Henry’s  terms 
been  couched  in  a  manner  completely  insulting  to  the  proud 
Scots.  Upon  the  breaking  off  of  the  marriage  treaty  ( 1 543) 
Henry  VIII  invaded  and  devastated  Scotland ;  for  six  years 
(1544-50)  the  war  (continued  after  Henry’s  death,  1547^  by 
the  Protector  Somerset)  harried  the  Scots  wi,tli  every  horror 
of  fire  and  sword.  The  little  Queen,  in  the  safe  retreats  of 
Inchmahome  and  Dumbarton,  lived  peacefully  in  the  midst 
of  these  turmoils ;  her  mother  and  Beaton  leaned  naturally 
to  the  French  alliance,  and  in  1548  Mary,  with  an  elegant 
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retinue  and  the  little  playmates  who  bore  her  name,  was 
sent  to  France  to  be  educated  by  her  maternal  grandmother 
the  austere  and  virtuous  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  and  her 
celebrated  uncles,  the  soldier  Prince  and  the  Cardinal  Prince 
of  the  powerful  and  ambitious  House  of  Guise. 

Mary  was  warmly  received  by  the  King  of  France,  Henri 
II,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  childhood  that  she  spent 
mostly  on  the  fine  estates  of  Joinville,  it  was  happy,  unevent¬ 
ful,  and  full  of  promise.  The  child  who  was  in  such  an 
exalted  and  strange  position  was  praised  by  all  as  lovely, 
charming,  docile,  and  accomplished.  Two  lessons,  at  least^ 
her  Guise  relations  taught  her — a  firm  adherence  to  her 
hereditary  faith  and  an  intense  pride  of  birth. 

While  the  young  Queen  was  growing  up  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  haughty  members  of  the  House  of  Lorraine, 
her  mother  was  endeavouring  to  stem  the  rising  forces  of 
Protestantism  in  Scotland.  Lutheranism  had  for  some  years 
begun  to  attract  the  sturdy  spirit  of  the  Scottish  commoner, 
and*  the  nobles  looked  with  greedy  eyes  on  the  swollen  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Church.  The  Government  was  weak,  and  out¬ 
bursts  of  fanaticism  roused  and  focused  popular  discontents. 
Cardinal  Beaton  had  been  murdered  (in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  the  Protestant,  George  Wishart)  in  his  own  castle 
two  years  before  Mary  went  to  France;  John  Knox  was  with 
hL  murderers,  who  were  sent  to  the  galleys  in  1 548 ;  after 
iiineteen  months  of  this  slavery  he  was  released  by  English 
intercession,  resided  for  a  while  at  the  court  of  Edward  VI, 
then  retired  to  Geneva  and  the  counsels  of  Jean  Galvin.  By 
1555  Knox,^  a  furious  firebrand  of  a  man,  was  back  in 
Scotland  rejoicing  over  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of 
Protestantism.  To  counteract  this  English  Protestant 
tendency,  Henri  II  induced  Arran  to  accept  a  French 
Dukedom  (Chateauheralt),  and  to  resign  the  Regency  to  the 
loyal,  brave,  and  single-minded  Mary  of  Guise.  In  1558 
Mary  Stewart  married  Frangois,  the  Dauphin,  with  great 
pomp  in  ^ the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  The  bride 
was  admired  for  her  beauty,  sweetness,  and  amiable  grace; 
the  bridegroom,  a  swart  lad  of  nineteen,  bore  pitiful  marks 
of  degeneracy— stammering,  frail,  in  constant  pain,  he  was 
already  a  victim  to  the  tuberculosis  that  was  in  a  short  time 
to  kill  him.  Mary  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  her  unhappy 
husband ;  she  was  kind  and  affectionate  with  him,  and 
nursed  devotedly  his  increasing  illness. 
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On  this  occasion  of  her  marriage  she  entered  politics  ;;ii: 
an  act  of  treachery  which  showed  either  the  foolishness  of  a 
girl  or  the  double-dealing  of  a  false  nature.  She  signed 
Scotland  away^  by  a  secret  document^  to  her  father-in-Iav/, 
tvxiile  the  Scottish  Commissioners  who  had  come  to  France 
to  protect  their  country  ’rrere  fobbed  off  by  a  sham  under¬ 
taking  which  Mar\’  priuately  proinised  not  to  henour. 
Doubtless  the  young  bride  acted  under  the  inSiieiice  of  her 
relations ;  but  in  thus  endeavouring  to  reduce  her  Mngdoni 
to  an  appanage  of  France,  like  BrittanVj  in  thus^  as  the  first 
act  of  her  reign^  deliberately  tricking  her  subjects,  she  gave 
no  indication  of  either  the  brilliant  intellect  cr  the  generous 
heart  she  was  supposed  to  possess.  In  1559  Henri  II  was 
Miled  in  an.  accident,  and  Mary  and  Francois  became  joint 
sovereigns  of  Scotland  and  France,  Her  father-in-iaw  had 
done  her  one  disservice  in  ad\isiiig  her  to  adopt  the  swle, 
arms,  and  iiveries  of  Queen  of  Engiand  on  the  death  of  3dary 
Tudor  in  1558.  .Elizabeth  was,  in  the  opinion  of  ail  Roman 
Catholics,  ille^gitiinate,,  and  Mary  Stewart  was  the  rightfiil 
sovereign  of  England;  but  to  assert  these  claims  was  a 
.me.a.ni.ngless  flourish  on  the  pa.rt  of  Henri  II,  and  roused  a 
bitter  resentment  and  a  deep  suspicion  in  Elizabeth  Tudor 
that  she  never  overcame. 

The  return  of  Knox  to  Scotland  in  1559  was  the  signal  for 
a  Protestant  rebellion  that  Mary  of  Guise  was  pow’eriess  to 
repress;  when  she  died  in  1560  (a  great  personal  grief  to  .her 
daughter),  the  triumphant  Protestants  establis.hed  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Con,gregation  "" 
assumed  the  govem.rttent  of  the  country,  with  only  a 
technical  acknowiedgement  of  the  sovereignty  of  Mary  and 
her  husband.  This  was  the  e.nd  of  the  Roman  Cliurcli  a,iid 
the  French  al.li.ance  in  Scotland;  the  Lords,  chief  among 
whom  w^as  James  Stewart,  Mary^s  half-brother,  gorged 
themselves  with  Church  lands,  and  looked  to  Elizabeth  for 
support,  money,  and  counsel. 

The  death  from  tuberculosis  of  the  young  Francois  II  in 
1560  left  Mary  in  a  desolate  position ;  the  new  King,  Gharlo 
IX,  was  a  child,  the  power  of  the  House  of  Guise  was  in 
eclipse,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  Qu.een-Mother, 
disliked  her  daughter-in-law.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
.had  won  golden,  opinions  by  her  beauty,  meekiies.s,  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  dignity,  refused  to  rati.fy  the  treaty  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  m.ade  between  England  and  the  rebel  Lords,  thereby 
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incurring  the  increased  enmity  of  Elizabeth,  and  returned  to 
Scotland,  August  1561.  She  had  refused  an  invitation 
from  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  Cock  o’  the  North,  brought  by 
Leshe,  Bishop  of  Ross,  to  attempt  to  restore  her  faith  by  force 
but  acquiesced,  probably  on  the  advice  of  her  Guise  kinsmen 
in  the  Protestant  establishment;  she  made  the  able  and 
avaricious  Lord  James,  her  half-brother,  her  principal 
adviser,  and  submitted  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  punished 
with  death  a  second  attendance  at  Mass.  She  could  barely 
obtain  a  reluctant  consent  for  the  private  exercise  of  her  own 
worship  in  Holyrood,  and  signed  decrees  banishing  monks 
and  nuns  under  severe  penalties.  Her  figure  is  here 
shadowy;  she  seems  to  have  been  passive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  James  and  his  party,  very  willing  to  please  her  Pro¬ 
testant  subjects,  eager  to  court  Elizabeth,  full  of  high  spirits 
and  prett}^  ways.  She  had  brought  a  French  retinue  with 
her,  and  their  luxurious  elegance  and  her  own  frivolous 
amusements  proved  ample  material  for  the  eloquence  of 
John  Knox  to  embellish  into  a  picture  of Venus  and  all  her 
crew.’’  The  fiery  reformer  was  probably  half-insane,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Mary  had  learnt  any 
vices  in  France  or  that  her  diversions  in  Holyrood  were  not 
wholly  innocent.  So  far  did  she  go  in  complacence  to  her 
half-brother  and  the  Lords,  that  she  rode  herself  against  her 
rebellious  subject  and  co-religionist,  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and 
appeared  to  rejoice  at  the  ruin  of  the  Gordons  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  North.  She  gave  the  Lord  James  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Moray  (Murray)  and  endured  patiently  perpetual 
schemes  and  counter-schemes  for  her  second  marriage. 
Her  nerves  were  galled  raw  by  the  intricate  disputes  as  to  her 
future  husband ;  the  same  question  as  that  which  was  also  ex¬ 
asperating  Elizabeth  almost  beyond  endurance.  With  these 
speculations  was  joined  that  of  the  successions  to  the  two 
Kingdoms:  would  EHzabeth  die  unwed  or  childless,  and 
Mary  and  Catholicism  inherit  England,  or  would  Elizabeth 
and  Protestantism  swallow  up,  one  way  or  another,  Scot¬ 
land?  Moray,  and  even  more  definitely  Sir  William  Mait¬ 
land,  most  brilliant  of  Scottish  politicians,  were  working 
towards  England  and  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation ;  Mary, 
passive  though  she  seemed,  was  in  everything  vowed  to 
France  and  the  Pope,  who  had  sent  her  the  Golden  Rose, 
sadly  naming  her— '  Rose  among  Thorns."’ 

It  is  not  known  how  many  Roman  Catholics  remained  in 
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Scotland,  nor  how  far  the  desolation  of  the  coiiiitr}^,  the  ri^n 
of  abbeys,  convents,  churches,  and  church  property  was  due 
to  the  zeal  of  the  Reformers,  and  how  much  to  the  brutality 
of  Somerset’s  armies,  but  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  ilary 
found  her  faith  cast  out  and  insulted,  her  way  of  life  retiled, 
and  her  conduct  exposed  to  the  fanatic  insolence  of  John 
Riiox  and  his  followers.  She  kept  her  temper  admirably, 
but^  she  suffered  in  sphit,  and  her  health  failed ;  she  was 
subject  to  frequent  fainting  fits  and  bouts  of  melancholy. 
Among  the  turbulent,  lawless,  greedy,  and  often  dishonest 
nobles  who  surrounded  the  lonely  ,girl,  there  was  not  one 
on  whom  she  could  rely  in  any  way.  Even  Moray,  well  as 
lie  served  her,  was  Elzabeth’s  pensioner,  and  no  one  could 
be  sure  of  Maitland. 

IMary  showed  some  interest  in  a  brilliant  French  bred 
chieftain,  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  her  mother’s 
loyal  servant,  but  he  had  to  flee  the  country^  for  misconduct 
and  Maiy^  appears  at  this  period  not  to  have  had  any 
favourite,  man  or  woman. 

It  is  impossible,  here,  even  to  hint  at  the  complexity  of 
European  politics  which  formed  Mary’s  background ;  "her 
own  one  political  idea  was  to  be  recognised  as  heiress  to  the 
English  cro\TO  and,  ultimately,  to  bring  back  the  two 
Kingdoms  under  Roman  Catholicism.  She  w^as  even  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  Elizabeth’s  own  favourite,  the  Ear!  of 
Leicester,  as  a  possible  husband,  if  that  ^u,een  w-ould 
promise  her  the  English  succession;  but  Elizabeth  and 
Burghley’s  intricate  schemes  were  developed  in  an  endless 
procrastination.  Mar^^’s  conduct,  never  yet  Mamed  for 
more  than  feminine  frivolity  or  youthful  lightness,  w^as  the 
subject  of  gossip  during  the  Chastelard  affair,  when  a 
young  Frenchman  was  beheaded  (1562)  for  the  audacity  of 
twice  concealing  himself  in  her  bedroom ;  she,  however,  passed 
the  first  years  of  her  reign  without  provoking  any  censure 
more  serious  than  the  unseemly  diatribes  of  the  fanatic 
Puritans.  Her  elegance  and  beauty,  her  taste  and  siveet 
manners,  w^ere  much  extolled;  she  was  affable  to  all,  and 
seemed  to  have  triumphed  in  a  difficult  position  when  she 
made  the  marriage  that  w^as,  literally,  fatal  to  aU  her  fortunes. 

Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  came  to  Scotland  in  15,65; 
he  was  the  elder  son  of  Mathew  Stew’^art,  Earl  of  Lennox, 
who  had  taken  ser\ice  with  the  English,  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Margaret  Tudor  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox;  he 
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was,  after  Mary,  the  heir  to  the  English  throne.  Through 
his  father’s  side  he  could  claim  royal  blood,  for  Lennox  was 
descended  from  James  II  through  his  daughter  Mary'. 
Damley  had  been  educated  as  an  Englishman,  trained  and 
pampered  by  an  ambitious  mother,  and  came  to  Scotland 
an  arrogant,  wilful,  passionate  boy  of  nineteen.  He  was 
instantly  disliked  by  the  Scottish  nobles  and  instantly 
infatuated  Mary.  All  the  accounts  that  we  have  of  him  are 
so  unfavourable  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
brilliant,  witty,  ardent  woman  could  have  become  so 
enamoured  of  him.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  possessed 
exceptional  good  looks;  Randolph,  the  dry,  English  am¬ 
bassador,  thought  that  no  woman  could  resist  “  that  fair 
face.” 

Mary’s  sudden  passion  was  headlong ;  despite  the  Tudor 
claim,  Darnley  was  not — especially  by  Moray  and  his  party 
— thought  to  be  a  worthy  match,  but  Mary  married  him 
secretly  in  March  and  publicly  in  July  of  1565. 

_  The  Queen’s  behaviour  during  the  next  few  years  of  her 
life  has  been  the  subject  of  such  acrid  dispute,  and  is  in  itself 
so  obscure,  that  only  the  mere  outline  of  her  story  can  be 
described  in  a  limited  space,  and  this  with  the  greatest 
reserv'e. 

The  marriage  gave  the  Queen  a  sudden  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence— she  cast  herself  into  the  Romish  party,  neglected 
Elizabeth  and  Moray,  showed  energy,  restless  self-assertion, 
and  a  disposition  for  foreign  intrigue.  She  raised  to 
authority  and  her  intimacy  one  David  Rizzio,  a  confidant  of 
her  husband,  and  made  him  her  foreign  secretary,  an  honour 
the  Italian  bore  wi  thinsolenceand  one  that  outraged  both  the 
nobl^  and  the  King.  Moray  was  stung  into  rebellion  and 
rose  in  arms  at  Ayr ;  Mary,  gathering  five  thousand  men, 
chased  him  from  pillar  to  post,  and  finally  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Meanwhile,  her  marriage  had  fallen  to  pieces ; 
Damley,  weak,  bewildered,  young,  and  undisciplined, 
clamoured  for  the  crown  matrimonial,  and  spent  his  time  in 
field  sports,  and  invectives  against  all  who  opposed  In'm 

Mary’s  passion  for  the  fair  youth  soon  flared  out,  and  such 
was  her  indiscretion  that  when  her  pregnancy  was  first 
known,  the  English  envoy  noted  his  conviction  that  the  child 
had  been  fathered  by  Rizzio.  Damley  also  took  the  extreme 
step  of  jeopardising  the  succession  of  the  child  fay  asserting 
that  the  Italian  was  his  wife’s  lover,  while  the  nobles  took 
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advantage  of  Damley’s  fur}’  to  plan  the  murder  of  Rizzio. 
Tiiis  scheme  was  known  at  the  English  court,  but  Mar\’ 
seems  to  have  been  in  utter  ignoraPxCe  of  the  storm  that  her 
folly  had  provoked,  until  it  broke  in  her  presence,  hiarcii 
1566.  By  Daraiey's  express  visli  Rizzio  was  dragged  from 
Maryw  supper  table  in  Holyrood  and  murdered  in  her  ante¬ 
chamber.  The  Queen  was  made  a  prisoner,  but  had, 
under  these  fearful  circumstances,  the  address  to  detach  her 
husband  from  his  feilow-conspirators,  and  to  induce  him  to 
escape  with  her  from.  Holyrood,  hloray  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  though  Mar}*  probably  knew  of  his  share  in 
the  Eizzio  outrage,  she  received  him  in  friendly  fashion. 
Also,  until  the  birth  of  her  son  '"June  1566;,  she  affected 
good  terms  with  Darnley,  who  had  publicly  repudiated  any 
share  in  the  murder  of  the  Italian.  Bui  Maiy-  had  received 
from  the  other  conspirators  proof  of  Ms  compHcit}’,  Soon 
after  the  birth  of  her  son  (Darnley  tacitly  accepted  the 
paternity)  Mary  made  the  Earl  of  Both  well  conspicuous  by 
her  favours,  and  did  not  disguise  her  frantic  desire  to  be  rid 
of  her  WTetched  husband.  Darnley  had  been  doomed  from 
the  moment  he  had  so  fooHsMy  betrayed  Ms  feliow’’- 
murderers,  and  the  Lords  (the  guiding  spirits  bei,n.g  prob.ably 
Moray  and  Maitland)  decided  to  use  Bothwell  as  ,a  c.atspaw 
in  remo\ing  Mm,  as  they  had  used  Darnley  as  a  catspaw  in 
removing  Rizzio.  Bothwell  was  a  lewd  man,  blinded  by 
ambition/’  tiolent,  brave,  and  licious;  he  had  earned 
Mary’s  gratitude  by  helping  in  her  esc.ape  from  Holyrood, 
and,  used  to  success  with  women,  w.as  confident  of  winning 
her,  and  through  her,  the  crown.  The  Lords  seem  to  have 
promised  Mm  Mary  as  a  bribe  for  murdering  (or  organising 
the  murder)  of  Darnley ;  but  tMs  is  all  matter  for  endless 
controversy.  Certain  it  is  that  Mary  and  Damley  quar¬ 
reled  bitterly,  that  he  threatened  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
that  she  showed  open  favour  to  Bothwell,  newiy  married  to 
Jane  Gordon,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  It  was  believed 
by  many  that  Bothwel  was  her  lover  soon  after  the  birth  of 
the  cMld,  as  they  beleved  'that  Rizzio  had  been  her  lover 
soon  after  her  love  match  mth  Darnley.  It  is  certain  that 
she  knew  of  a  deep  conspiracy  against  her  husband  when 
she  w^ent  to  fetch  him,  a  sick  man,  from  Glasgow,  where  he 
was.  safe  with  Ms  father,  to  Kirk  o’  .Field,  a  lonely  house  out¬ 
side  Edinburgh.  TMs  w-as  blown  up,  and  Darnley’s  dead 
body  found  in  a  nearby  field,  Februaiy"  1 567. 
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Seldom  has  a  crime  caused  greater  scandal.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  in  Kirk  o’  Field  echoed  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
death  of  this  young  man,  despised  and  hated,  important 
only  by  the  accident  of  birth,  was  a  political  rallying  cry 
and  an  excuse  for  political  and  personal  revenge  for  years. 
It  is  not  certain  how  many  people,  instigators  and  hired 
bravoes,  were  implicated  in  this  clumsy  murder,  but  most,  if 
not  all  of  those  known  to  be  concerned  in  it,  perished  by 
murder  or  on  the  scaffold.  Mary  was  instantly  suspected 
and  instantly  had  her  defence  ready — the  plot  had  been 
intended  to  destroy  her  also  and  she  had  escaped  by 
accident.  This  was  not  tenable,  and  was  held  as  futile  as 
Bothwell’s  explanation — ''  that  thunder  (sic)  from  heaven 
had  consumed  the  Eling’s  dwelling.” 

No  one  seemed  to  doubt  that  Bothwell  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  taking  off  of  Henry  Darnley,  and  Mar)-"  was 
warned  by  friends  and  foes  (notably  by  Elizabeth)  that  she 
could  only  save  her  reputation  by  bringing  the  murderers  to 
justice.  It  is  doubtful  if  she  could  have  done  this,  as  there 
were  probably  few  indeed  among  the  Lords  -who  had  not  had 
some  hand  in  the  crime.  But  she  made  no  show  of  wanting 
to  ;  Bothwell,  under  pressure  from  England  and  Lennox, 
was  brought  to  a  farcical  trial,  where  some  of  his  fellow- 
murderers  were  among  the  judges,  and  acquitted.  Mary, 
disregarding  all  warnings  and  threats,  continued  to  show 
him  open  favour.  On  her  return  from  a  visit  to  her  son  in 
Stirling  Castle,  April  1567  (this  was  the  last  time  she  saw 
him),  she  was  abducted  by  Bothwell  at  a  bridge  over  the 
Almond  and  taken  to  Dunbar  Castle.  It  was  at  once 
believed  by  many  that  this  outrage  was  committed  with  her 
connivance.  Bothwell,  with  scandalous  haste,  hurried  a 
divorce  from  his  innocent  wife  through  the  courts,  and 
brought  the  Queen  to  Edinburgh  on  May  3rd,  the  day  that 
the  decree  of  divorce  was  pronounced.  Mary  made  no 
protest,  offered  no  explanation,  and  made  no  effort  to  escape. 
Bothwell  forced  the  fiery  and  reluctant  John  Craig,  Knox’s 
deputy,  to  announce  his  approaching  marriage  to  the  Queen, 
which  the  minister  did  on  May  9  in  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
calling  Heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  the  proposed 
union  was  odious  and  scandalous  to  the  world.”  On  May 
12  Mary  went  to  the  Chief  Court  of  Justice  and  declared 
that  she  acted  of  her  own  free  will  and  bore  no  offence 
against  Bothwell ;  the  same  day  she  created  him  Duke  of 
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Orkney,  and  on  May  15  she  married  Mm,  by  the  rites  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  in  Holyrood  Palace. 

Her  reasons  for  this  ruinous  marriage  have  been  variouslv 
.given :  some  argue  that  she  had  a  romantic  infamation  for 
Bothwell  and  did  not  belie\'e  he  was  concerned  in  the 
Darnley  murder,  and  $0  acted  with  ali  the  good  faith  a 
woman  in  love  is  capable  of:  others  suppose  that  she  had 
been  the  Earl’s  mistress  for  some  tune,  and  had  urged  on 
the  murder  and  the  divorce  and  arranged  the  abduction  to 
save  her  honour;  and  the  third  opinion  is  that  she  was  a 
ivholly  innocent  woman,  o\’erpowered  by  Bothwell,  and 
forced  to  marry  Mm  after  he  had  \iolently  outraged  her  in 
Dunbar  Castle.  The  common  feeling  at  the  time,  and 
apparently  one  shared  by  Elizabeth,  the  French  and 
English  ambassadors,  was  that  the  t^Tetched  marriage  was 
owing  to  M3,ty's  desperate  attempt  to  save  her  reputation. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  woman  of  Marv^’s  wit,  spirit,  and 
courage  was  hardly  likely  to  be  tricked  by  a  ruffian  without 
some  attempt  to  save  herself  or  some  appeal  for  help.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  had  long  been  in  miserable  health,  w’as 
tormented  by  pain,  fainting  fits,  and  hysterical  attacks,  while 
her  appearance  and  manner  show'ed  the  utmost  anguish  of 
mind.  Bothwell  w^as  detestable  to  all,  a  personal  enemy  of 
England,  of  a  bad  reputation,  offensive  to  Marys’s  French 
relations  as  a  Protestant  and  a  commoner,  hopelessly  com¬ 
promised  in  the  murder  of  a  man  whose  widow  he  had 
married  three  months  after  the  crime.  Maiy  lost  the  good 
opinion  of  all;  the  Pope,  Spain,  and  France  tacitly  re¬ 
pudiated  her,  her  subjects  were  shocked  and  angiy’^  the 
Lords — who  had  edged  Bothwell  on  to  destroy  Darnley — 
now  had  a  good  excuse  to  raise  their  standard  against  a 
murderess  and  a  murderer.  The  Queen  and  Bothwell 
gathered  what  army  they  could  together,  and  met  the  Lords 
at  Carberiy-  Hill  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,  June  1 567.  A 
day’s  wearisome  negotiation,  when  Du  Croc  tried  to  act  as 
mediator,  ended  in  the  Queen’s  men  straggling  over  to  the 
Lords,  Both,well  fleeing  the  field,  and  Mary  being  brought 
back  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  wLere  the  people  greeted  her 
with  cries  of  “  Murderess !  ”  She  w^as  ignobly  treated  and 
lodged  roughly  in  the  Provost’s  house,  where  *she  might  be 
seen  at  the  window  in  a  state  of  \iolent  emotion,  dis¬ 
hevelled  and  half-naked,  shrieking  for  help.  Mary  feared 
the  death  of  an  adulteress  and  murderess  at  the  stake,  and 
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with  reason.  The  Blue  Blanket,  the  famous  banner  of  the 
Trades  Guild,  had  to  be  brought  out  to  protect  her  from  the 
mob  when  the  Lords  moved  her  to  Lochleven,  the  island 
home  of  Moray’s  mother,  Margaret  Douglas.  Moray’s 
return  to  Scotland  and  the  skilful  intervention  of  Elizabeth’s 
envoy,  Thockmorton,  saved  Mary’s  life  and  avoided  her 
trial  for  murder,  but  she  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  her  son,  who  was  crowned  as  James  VI. 

The  following  year  she  contrived  to  escape  from  Lochleven 
and  to  raise  a  force  against  her  half-brother,  Moray,  then 
Regent  for  the  little  Kdng.  At  Langside  her  medley  of 
supporters  were  defeated,  and  Mary  fled  for  her  life  as  fast 
as  a  horse  could  carry  her,  to  England,  crossing  the  Solway 
with  a  few  followers  in  May  1568.  She  has  been  blamed 
for  this  flight  into  England  as  for  a  great  blunder,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  else  she  could  have  done.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  hoped  that  Elizabeth  was  her  friend,  because  that 
Queen  had  helped  her  against  the  rebel  Lords,  and  even 
hoped  she  might  find  an  English  army  to  lead  against  Moray, 
but  even  though  she  was  here  grievously  deceived,  she  had 
no  reasonable  alternative  to  a  flight  into  England.  Eliza¬ 
beth  played  her  usual  game  of  shuttlecock;  she  detained 
Mary  in  honourable  captivity,  set  up  a  Commission  to 
enquire  into  her  position  and  guilt,  and  meanwhile  refused 
to  see  her  or  to  allow  her  to  come  to  London  or  to  plead  her 
cause  in  person.  Moray,  to  justify  his  rebellion,  put  in  the 
famous  casket  ”  letters,  which  he  declared  had  been  found 
under  Bothwell’s  bed.  These  were  love  letters  supposedly 
written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell  before  their  marriage,  and  one, 
the  Glasgow  letter,  afforded  damning  proof  of  her  active 
agency  in  Darnley’s  death.  Mary  declared  the  letters  to  be 
forgeries  and  Elizabeth  broke  up  the  Commission  with  a 
verdict  of  not  proven,”  but  continued  to  support  Moray 
and  to  keep  Mary  in  prison. 

The  question  of  the  casket  ”  letters  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  history ;  if  they  were  forged  (and  this  was  an  age  of  forgery 
and  the  Lords  were  completely  unscrupulous),  some  very 
cunning  hand  must  have  done  the  work,  so  exactly  do  they 
fit  into  Mary’s  story.  Mary,  fretting  desperately  against  a 
captiMty  she^  regarded  as  an  act  of  base  treachery  and 
injustice,  intrigued  with  the  Roman  Catholics  for  her  release 
(^5^9)7  ^.gitated  for  her  divorce  from  Bothwell,  who  had  fled 
to  Denmark,  where  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  schemed  to  marry 
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the  Protestant  Duke  of  Xorfoik.  The  rebellion  v/a. 
promptly  crushed  by  Elizabeth,  and  Xorfoik  finally  put  Ms 
head  on  that  ivooden  pillow  ”  against  which  the  English 
Queen  had  warned  Mm,  A  small  party  in  Scotland — - 

Queen’s  men  ’’ — struggled  tor  hlaryj  but  with  their  ulti¬ 
mate  defeat  her  last  hopes  cf  reiurring  to  her  throne 
vanished* 

The  rest  of  hlaryh  life  is  a  dismal  and  monotonous 
chronicle  of  the  rapidly  ageing,  restless,  ambitious*  and  sick 
w^oman’s  attempts  to  regain  freedom  and  power*  It  is  easy 
to  understand  both  her  attitude  and  that  cf  Elizabeth.  It 
was  quite  natural  for  hlary  to  use  ever}'  tveapon  of  intri^gue, 
deceit,  and  guile  in  order,  not  only  to  escape  from  an  English 
prison,  but  to  gain  her  lifelong  ambition,  the  English  throne, 
and  it  was.  quite  natural  for  Elizabeth  to  watch  and  thwart 
these  schemes  and  to  regard  hlary  as  a  source  of  grave 
potential  danger,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  her  faith  and  the 
liberty  of  her  people.  The  English  Protestants  profoundly 
mistrusted  and  feared  hlary,  and  Elizabeth  was  CGridnuallv 
urged  by  Parliament  and  people  to  do  wfoat  her  instinct  for¬ 
bade  her  to  do,  get  rid  of  a  fellow-woman  and  a  fellow- 
sovereign. 

As  Elizabeth  aged,  the  question  of  the  English  succession 
became  of  increasing  interest  to  Europe,  a.nd  as  thus  Maiy^’s 
political  importance  increased.  Pope,  Spain,  and  France 
alike  forgot  her  tainted  reputation,  wMch  years  of  iiiipriso.ii- 
.rnent  might  be  supposed  to  gloss  over.  France,  however, 
abandoned  Mary  by  the  Treaty  of  Blois,  and  the  desperate 
captive  wdlled  her  rights  in  England  to  PMlip  of  Spain  in 
return  for  Ms  assistance  in  obtaining  her  freedom.  TMs 
letter  w^as  intercepted  by  the  Mgilant  Walsingham,  and  it 
was  then  decided  by  Burghiey,  if  not  by  Elizabeth,  to  destroy 
Mary.  An  elaborate  scheme  of  judicial  murder  was 
evolved ;  Walsingham  patiently  spun  the  web  of  the  Babing- 
ton  conspiracy,  and  Mary,  too  ill,  hopeless,  frantic.,  and  shut 
aivay  from  public  affairs  to  be  prudent,  feU  into  the  trap. 
She  dictated  a  letter  to  Babington,  wMch  gave  consent  to  a 
rising  on  her  behalf,  and  tacitly  agreed  to  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  (1586), 

.  Mary,  so  ill  that  she  could  not  w-alk  alone,  wzs  brought 
befo.re  an  imposing  Commission  of  Elizabeth’s  peers.  The 
forlorn  and  helpless  woman  defended  herself  with  spirited 
skid,  but  without  evoMng  compassion  from  the  judges 
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determined  to  destroy  her.  She  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  die  by  the  axe.  Elizabeth,  ill  from  emotion 
tried  to  put  off  the  execution,  or  at  least  to  evade  responsi* 
bility  for  it,  but  Burghley  was  resolute  in  the  pursuance  of  his 
policy.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Elizabeth  was 
animated  by  \dndictive  feelings,  nor  that  her  reluctance  to 
put  Mary  to  death  was  feigned.  The  Queen,  Burleigh,  and 
the  majority  of  the  nation  honestly  saw  Mary  as  a  murderess 
a  wanton,  a  liar,  and  a  woman  continuously  plotting  to 
murder  Elizabeth  and  restore  the  tyranny  of  Rome  by  the 
force  of  foreign  arms. 

With  formal  ceremonial  Mary  was  beheaded  in  the  great 
Hall  of  Fotheringhay,  February  7,  1587.  Her  noble  dignity, 
her  touching  farewells  to  her  devoted  servants,  her  lofty 
fortitude  and  unshaken  fidelity  to  her  faith,  her  splendid 
appearance — all  infirmities  and  blasted  beauty  being  dis¬ 
guised  by  rich  attire  and  artful  feminine  devices — ^moved  the 
spectators  of  this  awful  scene  to  respect  if  not  to  sympathy. 
But  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Scottish  Queen  was  received 
with  bell-ringing  and  bonfires  in  London  and  with  great 
rejoicings  all  over  the  country.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  newly  won  and  not  wholly  consolidated  liberty  of 
England  had  been  rescued  from  a  great  peril. 

The  Protestant  James  VI  assented  to  his  mother’s  death  in 
Ms  pgerness  to  become  King  of  England.  When  that 
ambition  was  acMeved  (1603)  he  had  his  mother’s  body 
(1612)  brought  from  Peterborough  Cathedral,  where  her 
coffin  had  lain  near  to  that  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and 
placed  under  a  handsome  monument  near  to  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  died  without  having,  by  a  single 
word,  thrown  any  light  on  any  of  the  mysteries  of  her  life 
wMch  have  been  subjects  of  such  keen  controversy  for  so 
long.  There  will  always  be  painful  and  probably  fruitless 
debate  as  to  Mary’s  conduct  as  a  woman  and  a  queen. 
Immediately  after  her  death  she  became  a  martyr  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  her  own  Faith,  and  as  such  was  elevated 
almost  to  the  position  of  a  saint.  Even  to  those  who  do  not 
invest  her  with  mythical  qualities,  her  charm,  her  suffering, 
her  famous  name,  and  most  of  all,  the  tragedy  of  her  death, 
will  always  give  her  a  romantic  importance  which  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  apparently  insoluble  puzzles  presented  by  her 
conduct  during  her  brief  reign.  TMs  is,  from  the  historian’s 
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point  of  \*iev/5  a  mere  episode  in  the  story  of  Scotland  that  did 
not  affect  the  development  of  that  nation  one  way  or 
another ;  neither  the  Queen  herself,  nor  Rizzio,  nor  Damley, 
nor  Bothwell,  was  more  than  a  passionate  child  of  chance 
and  circumstance.  Xone  of  them  believed  in,  or  strove  for, 
large  issues,  or  for  any  but  selnsh  aims,  but  because  this 
woman  was  hlary  Ste;vart  and  because  these  men  were 
singled  out  by  her  regard  they  have  a  certain  but  brittle 
immortaliUg  the  useless  brilliancy  and  the  guarded  per¬ 
manency  of  a  jewel  in  a  shrine,  that  in  itself  is  nothing  but  a 
lustrous  shining,  but  which  may  be  stmbolic  cf  anything 
that  the  spectator  chooses  lo  invoke. 

Mary,  in  herself,  was  something  less  than  a  queen,  yet  is 
sometliiiig  more  than  a  figure  in  the  history  books ;  she  is 
always  doubled  by  her  legend,  as  a  flower  or  a  star  may  be 
doubled  in  water  or  glass.  Not  the  least  fascinating  part  of 
her  story  is  the  wonder  of  it,  the  sense  of  exasperation  that  it 
raises  in  the  mind ;  the  tantalising  possibilities,  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  questions  provoked  by  the  two  murders  and  the  two 
marriages,  the  lovely  figure  of  the  woman  whom  so  many 
praised  and  whom  none  helped,  who  had  no  weapon  beyond 
her  tears  and  no  buckler  beyond  her  pride,  and  who  was 
fortunate  in  nothing  save  in  the  cruel  death  that  dimmed  ail 
her  faults. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  WALSINGHMI  was  one  of  tlie  most 
distingiiislied  statesmen  who  served  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  order  of  greatness  he  certainiy  ranks  below  Sir  William 
Cecil  and  possibly  below  CeciFs  son  Robert,  but  he  is  an 
easy  third.  The  other  conspicuous  figures  at  the  Elizabe¬ 
than  court,  men  like  Hatton  and  Leicester  and  Essex  and 
Raleigh,  were  courtiers  rather  than  statesmen,  and  though 
they  played  their  part  in  the  shaping  of  public  policy,  their 
pre-eminence  was  due  rather  to  the  royal  favour  than  to  any 
outstanding  skill  in  statecraft.  Possibly  a  remote  connection 
with  the  Bolews  may  have  cominended  Walsingham  to 
Elizabeth’s  attention  in  the  first  place,  but  he  was  never 
in  any  sense  a  favourite.  If  for  no  other  reason,  he  lacked 
the  essential  physical  attributes.  It  was  the  robust, 
dashing,  miMtary  %ure  like  Essex,  or  the  graceful,  dancing 
gentleman  like  Hatton,  that  caught  the  Queen’s  fancy,  and 
Walsingham  was  a  frail,  sickly,  studious  tv^e.  He  was  no 
soldier,  no  dancer,  no  coiner  of  fine  phrases,  and  apparently 
never  aspired  to  be.  Neither  for  that  matter  was  William 
Cecil  or  Robert.  But  both  of  them  w^ere  of  a  nature  much 
nearer  akin  to  Elizabeth’s  own.  Both  of  them  were  politi¬ 
cians,  opportunists,  quite  ready  to  trim  their  sails  to  whatever 
wind  that  blew.  Walsingham,  on  the  contraiy’,  was  a  man 
of  strong  convictions  and  definite  purposes,  fi.nii  in  Ms 
beliefs  and  apt  to  state  them  in  unvarnished  prose.  One 
gets  the  impression  that  of  all  those  in  her  immediate 
entourage  Elizabeth  Hked  him  least.  At  tiines  she  vented  her 
dis,Iike  upon  Mm  in  rather  a  \iolent  form.  Nevertheless,  he 
remained  in  her  ser\ice  for  over  twenty  years.  In  fact,  he 
never  left,  it  from  the  day  w^hen  he  entered  it  until  the  day  of 
Ms  death.  Elizabeth  had  use  of  .Ms  co,mpetency,  and  she 
never  doubted  her  ability  to  control  Ms  enthusiasms  wLen 
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they  ran  counter  to  her  own.  But  she  kept  him  always  in 
what  must  be  regarded  as  a  subordinate  place.  He  never 
advanced  beyond  the  position  of  principal  secretary;  he 
never  attained  to  the  peerage.  Cecil  indeed  was  the  only 
one  of  her  great  commoners  who  did.  Elizabeth  in  this 
respect  was  wiser  than  her  father,  who  allowed  his  Wolseys 
and  his  Cromwells  to  mount  so  high  that  they  almost  over¬ 
shadowed  the  throne  itself  and  had  to  be  levelled  down  at 
last  with  the  executioner’s  axe. 

Walsingham,  like  Cecil,  was  of  the  new  gentry.  His 
recorded  family  history  begins  with  a  London  shoemaker 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  proceeds  by  easy  gradients 
through  the  craft  gilds  to  the  trading  gilds,  and  so  to  a 
country"  seat  in  Kent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Waisinghams  had  firmly  established  themselves 
among  the  country  gentry,  and  had  acquired  a  pedigree 
which  ran  back  to  the  Volsungs  of  Norse  legend.  Sir 
Francis  himself  was  of  a  cadet  branch  of  the  family.  His 
father  was  a  London  barrister,  his  mother  a  sister  of  Sir 
Anthony  Denny,  one  of  the  more  radical  Protestants  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII,  his  step-father,  who  very  likely  was 
responsible  for  his  upbringing,  a  brother  of  the  Cary  who 
married  Ann  Boleyn’s  sister.  Here  then  were  influential 
connections,  a  tradition  of  public  service,  some  flavour  of  the 
new  religion  on  the  distaff  side  and  apparently  adequate 
means.  The  education  of  Sir  Francis  was  that  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  son,  culminating  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  with 
a  year  or  two  of  foreign  travel  to  follow.  Somewhere  along 
the  line,  possibly  from  his  mother,  more  probably  at  King’s, 
he  became  an  enthusiastic  Protestant,  “  of  the  Austerian 
embracement  ”  as  Sir  Robert  Naunton  quaintly  puts  it ; 
so  much  so,  that  he  fled  to  the  Continent  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Mary  the  Catholic.  There  he  read  law  for  a 
time  at  Padua  and  later  sojourned  with  other  English 
Protestant  refugees  in  Germany  or  in  Switzerland.  He 
returned  to  England  shortly  after  Mary’s  death,  a  young 
man  in  the  middle  twenties  singularly  well  equipped  for 
public  service,  notably  for  foreign  service.  He  had  estab¬ 
lished  many  person^  connections  abroad,  particularly 
among  the  Protestant  leaders  in  Germany  and  France,  had 
mastered  both  French  and  Italian,  and  had  mastered  also 
at  first  hand  in  Italy  the  new  Machiavellian  school  of  state¬ 
craft.  In  more  than  one  respect  he  conformed  to  the  type 
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currently  condemned  in  England  as  Italianate.  It  revealed 
itself  in  Ms  dress,  in  Hs  manners,  in  the  cut  of  ris  beard. 
It  revealed  itself  perhaps  most  of  all  in  his  cosmopolitan 
outlook.  WTiat  differentiated  Mm,  iiovre'cer,  vras  Ms  zeal 
for  the  Protestant  faith.  Like  the  Jesuits  in  the  other  camp, 
he  was  ready  to  apply  his  mastery  of  Italian  craft  to  the  uses 
of  Ms  religioii. 

Ail  these  characteristics  were  apparent  in  Mm  from  the 
very  beginning  of  Ms  public  service,  wMch  ^ve  may  perhaps 
date  from  1570  when  Elizabeth  sent  him  as  her  resident 
ambassador  to  France.  Before  that  time  he  had  established 
Mmseif  in  England,  had  married  and  lest  one  wife  and 
married  a  second  one,  both  of  them  ’widows  of  some  sub¬ 
stance,  had  sat  twice  in  Parliament,  and  had  done  some 
casual  secret  service  work  for  the  government.  Of  his  wi’ces 
w’e  know  virtually  nothing,  still  less  about  his  love  affairs,  if 
he  had  any.  The  records  of  the  man's  human,  private 
contacts  are  nearly  ail  of  them  lost.  He  had  one  daughter, 
who  later  married  Sir  PMlip  Sidney.  As  to  Ms  parlia- 
menta,ry  career  w^e  know  little  more  than  that  he  sat, 
first  as  a  borough,  later  as  a  county  member  in  virtually 
every  parliament  that  met  during  the  term  of  Ms  official 
life.  How  much  he  did  there  under  cover  it  would  be 
dangerous  even  to  guess  about.  But  he  w'as  pretty  clearly 
not  of  the  stuff  of  wMch  great  commoners  are  made. 

Walsingham^s  despatch  to  France  comcided  in  point  of 
time  with  the  termination  of  the  tMrd  religious  war  there, 
and  the  return  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  to  the  French  court. 
That  may  explain  in,  part  Elizabeth's  choice  of  an  am¬ 
bassador  already  weE  known  as  a  rather  too  zealous 
Protestant.  Her  relations  with  Spain  were  strained  almost 
to  the  breaking-point  and  the  need  of  a  rappmekement  to 
France  rather  pressing.  In  any  event  Waisingham's  first 
two  years  of  foreign  service  really  laid  the  foundation  for 
sometMng  Hke  a  di,plomatic  revolution  by  which  the  old 
Anglo-Spanish  entente  was  more  or  less  dissolved,  and  the 
old  Anglo-French  hostility  more  or  l^s  amended.  It 
began,  as  so  many  of  Elizabeth’s  diplomatic  adventures 
began,  with  a  courtsMp,  the  brother  of  the  French  .King 
being  the  rather  unresponsive  suitor,  but  it  found  definite 
expression  in  a  defensive  alliance  and  a  commercial  treaty, 
in,  the ,  spring  of  1572.  As  to  the  courtsMp  Waisingham 
enco:untered  there  for  the  first  time  the  problem  of  keeping 
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on  friendly  terms  with  the  two  leaders  in  the  English  Privy 
Council  who  WTre  sharply  at  variance  about  the  matter. 
Cecil  favoured  a  French  marriage  as  likely  to  solidify  Anglo- 
French  relations,  give  Elizabeth  a  husband  which  he  felt 
quite  sure  she  ought  to  have,  and  the  English  people,  as  he 
hoped,  an  heir  apparent.  Leicester  opposed  the  marriage, 
privately  because  he  had  his  own  fish  to  fry,  publicly  because 
he  feared  that  Elizabeth’s  marriage  to  a  Catholic  would 
jeopardise  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  England.  We  may 
perhaps  note  here  the  beginning  of  Leicester’s  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  faith  which  grew  stronger  as  time  went  on  and 
which  made  him  eventually  the  leader  of  the  Puritan  party 
at  the  English  court.  Caught  between  these  two  opposing 
fires  Walsingham  was  hard  put  to  it  to  avoid  partisanship 
Not  the  least  of  his  triumphs  in  France  was  his  success  in 
preser\dng  the  friendship  and  goodwill  both  of  Cecil  and  of 
Leicester.  Certainly  he  breathed  more  fireely  when  the 
marriage  project  was  finally  abandoned  and  he  could  turn 
to  the  simpler  business  of  a  defensive  alHance.  He  got  the 
alliance,  for  what  it  might  be  worth.  Unfortunately,  so 
far  as  French  internal  politics  were  concerned,  it  registered 
the  triumph  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  at  the  French  court  and 
did  much  to  advance  Admiral  Coligny  to  a  dominating  place 
in  the  counsels  of  the  French  king,  and  Catherine  de’  Medici, 
the  Queen-mother,  would  brook  no  rival  in  that  position! 
And  so  the  Treaty  of  Blois  in  April  was  followed  hard  by  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Massacre  in  August. 

To  Walsingham  the  massacre  spelt  the  destruction  of  all 
that  he  had  striven  for  two  years  to  attain.  More  than  that  it 
shook  his  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  develop  a 
foreign  policy  on  the  basis  of  a  balance  of  power.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  fundamental  issue  in  Europe  was  not 
that  between  nation  and  nation  but  that  between  creed  and 
creed.^  He  decided  that  Spain  and  France  were  secretly 
planning  a  crusade  for  the  destruction  of  protestantism  every¬ 
where,  and  firom  that  day  forward  he  advocated  a  policy  of 
regarding  all  CathoHcs  as  potential  enemies  and  all  Protestants 
as  potential  friends.  This  conclusion  was  partly  reached 
because  he  believed  that  the  Protestant  cause  was  even  more 
important  than  the  cause  of  England  and  he  had  rather  have 
seen  England  perish  in  support  of  the  reformers  than  flourish 
by  alhance  with  the  powers  of  Rome.  But  he  really  believed 
that  religion  was  as  potent  a  factor  in  determining  the  policy 
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of  princes  as  it  was  in  deteriniaing  Ms  own^  and  that  all 
alliances  with  Catholic  powers  were  broken  reeds  to  lean 
upon.  Christ  and  Belial,  as  he  put  it,  could  hardly  agree. 
That  was  where  he  made  his  fundamental  mistake.  In 
point  of  fact  nationalism  was  far  stronger  and  the  influence 
of  religion  on  policy  far  weaker  than  he  took  it  to  be.  That 
was  where  both  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  were  triser  than  he. 
Nevertheless,  so  he  was,  and  his  influence  in  shaping  English 
foreign  policy  was  steadily  exerted  towards  the  formation  of 
a  grand  Protestant  alliance  under  English  leadership  to 
confront  the  menace  of  a  holy  Catholic  league.  Reduced  to 
practical  terms,  this  meant  English  support  to  Protestant 
rebels  in  France  and  in  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  in 
combination  with  protestant  Germany  and  protestant 
Scotland  if  it  could  be  managed. 

It  may  be  that  tMs  attitude  was  natural  to  Mm,  it  may 
have  been  for  Mm  as  for  so  many  other  Englishmen  that  it 
was  the  product  of  his  religious  exile  during  bloody  Mary’s 
reign.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  grim 
experience  of  St.  Bartholomew's  accentuated  it  and  deepened 
it. 

After  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Walsingham’s  one  idea  was  to 
get  home,  but  it  w’^as  not  until  the  following  spring  that  he 
was  finally  relieved.  So  far  as  positive  acMevements  were 
concerned  he  had  little  more  to  show  for  three  years  in  Paris 
than  a  sadly  depleted  purse.  The  Anjou  marriage  had 
failed,  the  treaty  of  alliance  had  been  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat  by  the  massacre.  The  Huguenots,  England’s  friends  in 
France,  w^ere  rebels  in  arms  against  the  French  crown.  Ail 
the  prospects  wMch  had  seemed  so  fair  in  the  midsummer  of 
1570  seemed  \"ery  remote  indeed.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
proved  to  be  a  very  competent  ambassador,  certainly  the 
most  competent  in  the  Elizabethan  diplomatic  ser\ice.  His 
despatches  were  regarded  as  a  model  of  their  kind  and  were 
among  the  earliest  of  Elizabethan  State  papers  to  find  their 
way  into  print.  Perhaps  the  most  expressive  tribute  to  his 
sMll  lies  in  the  fact  that  whenever  again  during  Ms  lifetime 
Elizabeth  had  a  diplomatic  mission  to  be  performed  wMch 
called  for  exceptional  astuteness,  she  chose  \¥alsmgham  for 
the  place. 

In  December  1573  Elizabeth  appointed  Mm  one  of  her 
principal  secretaries,  and  in  that  position  he  remained  almost 
until  the  day  of  Ms  death  some  seventeen  years  later.  It 
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was  an  office  without  precise  definition.  One  of  Ms  own 
secretaries  wrote  of  it  later  : 

Among  all  particular  offices  and  places  of  charge 
in  this  State  there  is  none  of  more  necessary  use,  nor 
subject  to  more  cumber  and  variableness  than  is  the 
office  of  principal  secretary,  by  reason  of  the  variety 
and  uncertainty  of  his  employment,  and  therefore  with 
more  difficulty  to  be  prescribed  by  special  method  and 
order.’’ 

And  his  successor  in  office  observed : 

Only  a  secretary  hath  no  warrant  or  commission 
in  matters  of  his  own  greatest  peril  but  the  virtue  and 
word  of  Ms  sovereign.  For  such  is  the  multiplicity  of 
occasions  and  the  variable  motions  and  intent  of  foreign 
princes,  and  their  daily  practices,  and  in  so  many  points 
and  places  as  secretaries  can  never  have  any  com¬ 
mission  so  large  and  universal  to  assure  them.” 

Wolsey  and  Cromwell  both  had  discovered  this  to  their 
sorrow  and  Walsingham’s  own  associate,  William  Davison, 
the  man  who  passed  on  Mary  Stuart’s  death  warrant  to  her 
executioners,  had  opportunity  to  reflect  bitterly  upon  it  in 
the  Tower.  It  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  Walsingham’s  ability' 
and  to  the  Queen’s  loyalty  that  he  was  never  called  to 
account  for  anything  he  did  in  office,  or  out  of  office  either 
for  that  matter,  though  he  was  virtually  the  managing 
director  of  Elizabeth’s  goyernment  during  the  most  critical 
years  of  her  reign. 

Outside  of  public  finance,  which  was  Cecil’s  province, 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  which  was  left  to  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justices,  Walsingham  was  what  we 
should  call  to-day  secretary  of  state  for  all  departments. 
Mostly  he  was  busy  about  foreign  affairs,  but  since  foreign 
affairs  included  matters  so  diverse  as  the  hunting  down  of 
seminary  priests,  the  guarding  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  muster 
of  soldiers  to  meet  the  Spanish  invasion,  and  the  organisation 
of  expeditions  to  Ireland,  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to 
France,  not  much  of  moment  escaped  Ms  attention.  The 
actual  bulk  of  Ms  official  correspondence  was  enormous 
and  it  increased  steadily.  His  fundamental  conception  oi 
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tlie  role  of  England  in  European  affairs  lie  had  defined 
in  France  and  he  never  de\iaied  from  it.  Whatever 
Elizabeth  chose  to  do,  ^Valsingham  alvrays  kneiv  vrhat 
should  be  done.  I  wish  first  Gcdh  gIor\y”  he  wrote,  and 
next  the  Queen’s  safet}’.”  God’s  glory  was  for  Mm  the 
advancement  of  the  Protestant  cause.  That  was  me  centre 
of  Ms  purpose  and  by  that  simple  and  convemerit  yard-stick 
he  measured  every  issue,  Spain,  the  arch  enemy,  was  to 
be  smitten  by  land  and  sea,  her  enemies  supported,  her 
friends  attacked. 

The  proud  Spaniard,  whom  God  hath  long  used 
for  the  rod  of  His  wTath  I  see  great  hope  that  He  vdil 
now  cast  Mm  into  the  fire,  that  he  may  know  what  it  is 
to  serve  against  God.” 

Walsingham  wrote  these  words  in  1572  and  though  he 
often  later  grew  sick  at  heart  as  the  lisitation  of  di\iiie  justice 
was  again  and  again  postponed,  he  ahways  nursed  that 
unconquerable  hope.  It  made  of  Mm  the  reco,giiiseci 
champion  of  the  war  party  at  court,  of  Henry  of  Navarre  in 
France,  of  the  rebellious  Dutch  in  the  Low  Countries,  of 
Haivkins  and  Drake  on  the  Mgh  seas.  It  made  Mm  also  the 
determined  enemy  of  the  captive  Scottish  Queen  and  the 
untiring  detective  of  conspiracy  among  the  Catholics  in 
England. 

In  every  aspect  of  Ms  public  policy  Ms  pre-occupation 
with  religion  is  apparent.  And  yet  he  wm  no  bigot.  Had 
he  been  he  could  hardly  have  remained  in  the  Queen’s 
sendee  as  long  as  he  did,  for  she  herself  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  bigotiyv  There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  intensity 
of  his  Puritan  sympatMes.  Camden  speaks  of  Mm,  as  a 
most  sharp  maintainer  of  the  purer  rehgion.”  But  he  was 
shrewti  enough  to  recognise  that  if  English  protestantism  was 
to  develop  its  fighting  strength  it  must  avoid  internal 
dissensions.  He  drew  the  line  sharply  beU%^een  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  but  witMn  the  Protestant  camp  he  w^ould  admit 
no  right  of  rebellion. 

“  I  would  have  all  reformation,”  he  wnote,  done  by 
public  authority.  It  were  very  dangerous  that  every 
private  man’s  zeal  should  carry  sufficient  authority  of 
reforming  tMngs  amiss.” 
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And  again  : 

The  time  require th  an  unity  and  perfect  agreement 
rather  in  them  that  maketh  profession  of  that  truth 
which  is  elsewhere,  so  impugned  and  hath  no  mighty 
enemies  and  so  cruel  wars  kindling  against  it  in  these  days 
amongst  our  fellow  members  abroad.  Our  unity  might 
be  a  strength  to  ourselves  and  an  aid  to  our  neighbours^ 
but  if  we  shall  like  to  fall  to  division  among  ourselves^ 
we  must  needs  lie  open  to  the  common  enemy  and  by 
our  own  fault  hasten,  or  rather  call  upon  ourselves,  our 
own  ruinf  ’ 

It  was  perhaps  this  disposition  to  compromise  differences 
among  the  faithful  which  led  James  of  Scotland  to  say, 
when  someone  commended  Walsingham  for  his  zeal  in 
religion,  that  he  was,  ‘‘  not  withstanding  his  outward  pro¬ 
fession,  a  very  MachiaveL’’ 

The  one  quality  which  was  noted  in  him  by  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries  was  that  he  saw  much  and  said  little.  Video  et 
taceo.  We  shall  therefore  never  know  how  much  he  had  to 
do  with  the  efforts  of  the  Puritans  at  the  court,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  the  City  to  influence  the  royal  mind. 
It  must  be  remarked  however,  that  Peter  Wentworth,  the 
most  vigorous  of  Puritan  commoners,  was  his  brother-in-law 
and  that  Puritans  great  and  small  looked  upon  him  as  their 
certain,  though  necessarily  very  discreet,  friend.  It  cannot 
have  been  merely  a  coincidence  that  the  vigorous  perse¬ 
cution  of  them  was  deferred  until  after  his  death.  * 

The  English  Catholics,  then  and  since,  have  always 
regarded  him  as  their  chief  persecutor.  In  fiction  and  in 
fact  they  almost  invariably  single  him  out  as  the  villain  of 
the  piece.  We  may  ascribe  this  in  large  measure  to  the 
methods  he  employed  in  hunting  them  down.  Spy  systems 
are  never  popular  institutions  and  spies  are  rarely  remark¬ 
able  for  their  high  moral  standards.  When  the  hunter  is  a 
rogue,  as  he  is  apt  to  be,  and  the  hunted  a  saint,  as  he  is 
almost  bound  to  be  assumed  to  be  when  religion  is  in. 
question,  the  setter-on  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  defilement. 
It  is  besides  so  very  easy  to  damn  spy  systems  because  so 
little  is  really  known  about  them.  This  much  we  do  know, 
that  Walsingham’s  secret  service,  though  probably  nothing 
like  so  elaborate  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be,  was  fairly 
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efficient  and  largely  instmmeiital  in  preventing  it  vras 
designed  to  prevent.  There  is  no  sound  evidence  to  sliov: 
that  W  alsingham  himself  got  any  fiendish  satisfaction  out  of 
harr\dng  and  tortunng  Catholics*  He  regarded  them  as  a 
dangerous  political  menace,  much  more  so  probably  than 
in  fact  they  were*  That  they  could  ai  once  be  loyai  to  iheir 
Queen  and  loyal  to  tne  Church  which  had  excommunicated 
their  Queen  was  unbelievable  to  a  man  of  his  clear  con¬ 
victions;  though  it  is  patent  enough  now  to  have  been  true 
of  the  great  majority  cf  them.  They  were  to  him  traitors, 
actual  or  potential,  ad  of  them.  He  was  not  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  but  he  wanted  to  put  them 
out  of  harm's  way.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  thought 
it  bad  policy  to  make  martyrs  of  them.  Detention,  sur\*eil- 
lance,  deportation,  -were  his  preferred  methods  cf  dealing 
with  them.  At  one  time  he  interested  himself  in  a  plan  to 
establish  a  colony  of  them  in  America.  That  he  empioved 
torture  as  a  means  of  extorting  information  from  those 
implicated  or  thought  to  be  implicated  in  conspiracy  against 
the  Queen,  is  undoubted.  But  such  was  the  general  practice 
of  the  times,  and  if  Walsingham  in  this  respect  was  no  better 
he  was  certainly  no  worse  than  his  contemporaries.  The 
picture  of  him  in  the  torture  chamber  turning  the  rack  and 
WTiting  down  the  faltering  words  of  his  w’rithing  victim  is 
pure  fiction.  Those  grim  details  w^ere  left  to  subordinates. 

Walsingham  did  believe,  and  rightly,  that  the  situation 
w^as  critical ;  he  did  believe,  rightly  too,  that  some  of  the 
Catholics  were  conspiring  actively  against,  the  Queen,  and  he 
was  determined  to  WTing  the  truth  from  them  any  way  he 
might.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  now  that  Elizabeth  was  safe, 
but  that  fact  %vas  very  far  from  apparent  to  Walsingham. 
W'hat  he  saw  w^as  a  whole  network  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy 
agmnst  her  supported  by  a  formidable  party  in  England,  by 
Philip  of  Spain,  by  the  Guises  in  France,  and  by  the  forces  of 
the  Counter-Reformation  throughout  Europe.  It  was  no 
time  for  him  to  be  over  nice  about  his  methods.  It  w’as 
better,  he  said,  to  fear  too  much  than  too  little.  Let  those 
happy  few’-  who  did  not  succumb  to  the  war  psycholog}^ 
of  1914-18  cast  the  first  stone! 

The  focal  point  of  all  the  active  plotting  against  EIizab.€th 
was  the  captive  Scottish  queen.  It  does  not  follow^  that  she 
w^as  herself  cognisant  of  this  plotting  or  that  she  actively, 
participated  in  it.  But  she  w^as,  she  could  not  help  being, 
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the  competitor,  and  those  who  designed  to  get  rid  of 
Elizabeth  designed  almost  inevitably  to  set  Mary  in  her 
place.  So  it  was  that  Walsingham  was  particularly  curious 
about  Mary’s  channels  of  information  with  her  friends.  It 
was  obviously  the  place  to  look  for  important  revelations. 
Furthermore  he  believed  that  Mary’s  presence  in  England, 
indeed  her  presence  on  earth,  constituted  one  of  the  greatest 
menaces  that  faced  Protestant  England. 

So  long  as  that  devilish  woman  lives,”  he  wrote  to 
Leicester  fifteen  years  before  her  death,  neither  her 
Majesty  must  make  account  to  continue  in  quiet 
possession  of  her  crown,  nor  her  faithful  servants  assure 
themselves  of  safety  of  their  lives.” 

But  the  problem  was  to  get  rid  of  her.  England  at  large 
was  agreed  that  she  should  be  got  rid  of.  The  obstacle  was 
Elizabeth  herself,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  take  the 
final  necessary  step  against  a  sister  sovereign.  Imprison¬ 
ment,  yes,  close  imprisonment,  perhaps,  but  trial  and 
execution,  no.  The  precedent  was  too  dangerous  a  one. 
Elizabeth  perhaps  remembered  how  close  a  call  she  herself 
had  had  during  her  sister’s  reign.  Walsingham’s  problem, 
therefore,  was  not  only  to  secure  information  about  con¬ 
spiracy  from  Mary’s  correspondence  but  also  if  possible  to 
secure  conclusive  proof  that  she  herself  was  an  active  con¬ 
spirator.  The  temptation  was  strong  to  manufacture 
evidence  and  he  has  been  charged  with  having  done  so,  but 
the  proof  of  this  is  not  convincing.  Mary  had  every  in¬ 
centive  to  plot  for  her  own  release  and  the  destruction  of  her 
rival  and  a  very  good  wiU  to  do  so.  Given  the  opportunity, 
the  plot  almost  inevitably  followed.  A  group  of  hare¬ 
brained  young  Catholics  supplied  the  plot;  a  carefully 
supervised  channel  of  communication  enabled  Mary,  as 
she  thought  with  safety,  to  confer  her  blessing  upon  it.  In 
due  season  the  trap  was  sprung  and  the  catch  laid  before 
Elizabeth’s  eyes.  She  was  convinced.  Mary  was  brought 
to  her  trial.  Her  condemnation  was  a  foregone  conclusion; 
England  had  condemned  her  fourteen  years  before.  If  the 
evidence  in  the  particular  case  had  been  far  less  conclusive 
than  it  was  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  But  the 
conventions  had  to  be  maintained,  though  there  were  those 
who  thought  it  would  have  been  more  discreet  to  have  had 
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her  quietly  murdered.  Walsingham's  part  in  it  %vas  merely 
forrcai,  though  of  course  he  supplied  the  oroLCCutinir 
attorneys  with  the  documents  in  the  case.  He  maria 2:ed  to 
avoid,  by  sickness  real  or  pretended,  the  difficiiit  business  of 
securing  Elizabeth’s  signature  to  the  death  tvarrant  and  the 
responsibility  of  having  it  executed.  Possibly  he  foresaw 
that  she  would  presently  be  io-oking  for  a  scapegoat.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  vrhen  she  handed  the  warrant  to  his 
coilea.guej  William  Davison,  she  bade  him  show  it  to  WaJ- 
singham,  the  grief  thereof/’  she  added.  ''  will  go  near  to 
Ml!  him  outright/’ 

With  hlary^’s  death  Walsingham  breathed  easier,  blatters 
really  seemed  to  be  ivorking  out  at  last  as  he  had  hoped. 
The  year  before  he  had  seen  an  English  army  sail  to"  the 
support  of  the  Dutch.  The  year  after  he  vras  to  see  the 
Spanish  Armada  shot-riddled  and  storm  battered,  iirnp  back 
to  Spain  a  hopeless  failure.  The  organisation  of  English 
forces  by  land  and  sea  to  meet  the  Spanish  attack  had  been 
largely  Ms  doing. 

You  have  fought  more  with  your  pen/’  Drake  wrote 
to  Mm,  than  many  here  in  our  English  naw  fought 
with  their  enemies.’’ 

After  nearly  tMrty  years  of  peace  England  w^as,  in  short, 
at  war.  Every^one  in  England  almost  w’as  prepared  to  admit 
that,  except  the  Queen  herself.  And  Walsingham  was  in 
large  measure  responsible.  Wc  must  certainly  regard 
Leicester  as  the  leader  of  the  war  party  in  the  Priw  Council, 
but  \¥alsmgham  was  equally  certainly  its.  organising 
gemus.  It  w^as  one  tMng,  however,  to  lead  Elizabeth  to  war 
and  quite  another  tMng  to  induce  her  to  ivage  wur  wth 
any  degree  of  vigour  or  enthusiasm...  The  problem  wMch 
W^alsingham  had  to  face  during  the  short  residue  of  Ms 
life  was  to  keep  her  hand  to  the  plough  after  she  had  started 
the  furrow.  He  succeeded  only  indifferently  well.  That 
exhilaration  wMch  comes  with  the  consciousness  of  success 
after  long  sust,ained  effort  was  never  to  be  Ms.  Neither 
were  the  temporal  rewards.  .Elizabeth  was  more  gtnemm 
to  Mm* than  she  has  been  represented  to  be.  She  made  Mm 
in  fact  many  commercial  concessions  which  might  have  been 
valuable  had  war  not  completely  disorganised  the  normal 
coumes  of  trade.  As  it  was  they  did  .not  prove  to  be 
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particularly  profitable.  Certainly  lie  died  poor;  so  poor 
that  he  gave  instructions  just  before  his  death  for  an  un¬ 
pretentious  funeral  in  the  interests  of  his  creditors.  Of 
worldly  honours,  outside  a  bare  knighthood  he  received 
none.  Perhaps  this  mattered  less  to  him  because  he  left  no 
son  to  succeed  him.  In  any  event  he  tried  to  be  philo¬ 
sophical  about  it. 

Let  a  man/’  he  wrote,  ''  by  doing  worthy  acts 
deserve  honour  and  though  he  do  not  attain  it,  yet  he  is 
much  a  happier  man  than  he  that  gets  it  without 
desert.  For  such  a  man  is  beforehand  with  reputation* 
And  the  world  still  owes  him  that  honour  which  his 
deserts  cry  for  and  it  hath  not  paid.” 

It  will  never  do  to  think  of  him  as  a  Puritan  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  sense  of  the  term.  Few  men  at  the  EKzabethan 
court  displayed  a  keener  interest  in  almost  every  aspect  of 
the  renaissance  culture.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  his  son-in- 
law  as  well  as  his  close  friend,  lived  with  him  and  gathered 
about  him  the  choice  spirits  in  the  Court  literary  circle. 
Edmund  Spenser  speaks  of  him  as  the  great  Maecenas  of  his 
age.  If  he  apparently  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing 
about  the  rather  shabby  playwrights  who  gathered  at  the 
Mermaid  Tavern,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shared  the 
Puritan  antipathy  to  the  stage.  He  established  a  chair  of 
international  law  at  Oxford.  No  man  in  his  time,  unless 
perhaps  Raleigh,  did  more  to  encourage  exploration  and 
discovery.  I^chard  Hakluyt  dedicated  to  him  the  first 
edition  of  his  Voyages.  Drake  and  Frobisher  and  John 
Davis  aU  owed  much  to  his  bounty.  We  may  ascribe  this 
in  part  to  his  inveterate  hostility  to  Spain,  in  part  also  to  a 
definite  inclination  towards  speculative  enterprises  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  time.  But  he  had  no  vision  of 
Empire.  The  world  beyond  the  seas  was  for  him  as  it  was 
for  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  simply  an  alluring  way  to 
wealth.  It  proved  to  be  a  mirage  so  far  as  he  was  person¬ 
ally  concerned,  and  yet  we  find  combined  in  him  the  two 
elements  out  of  which  the  foundations  of  the  British 
Empire^  were  compounded,  religious  zeal  and  commercial 
enterprise. 

Walsingham  comes  close  to  being  the  conventional 
Elizabethan,  much  closer  than  the  canny,  provincial  Cecils, 
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much  closer  than  the  Queen  herself.  He  had  the  broad 

cosmopoHtan  outlook,,  the  essential  sa,iiity5  the  literar}^  and 
arti,btic  interests  combined  with  the  practical  commoa 
sen^e.  W  here  he  deviated  from  the  t}me  was  in  his  resolute 
reu^^ous  purposes  and  in  his  lack  of  any  strong  national 
ieeii.ng.  Xeither  Elizabeth  nor  the  Cecils  could  have  been 
anything  else  but  English ;  Walsingham  might  have  belonged 
to  any  Christian  coiincry*  England  was  for  Mm  simpiv  an 
instrument  in  a  greater  cause.  His  fundamenta!  loValties 
were  to  the  culture  of  the  Renaissance  and  above  all  to  the 
gospel  of  the  reformed  religion. 


SIR  RICHARD  GRENVILLE 


by  JA.\IES  A.  WILLIAMSON 


SIR  RICHARD  GRENVILLE  was  a  wealthy  laiid^ 
owTier  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  a  sen-ant  of  the  State 
in  various^  cAil  and  miiitaiy^  empioyments,  a  projector  of 
empire-building  undertakings,  a  Channel  privateer  in  the 
irregular  warfare  of  the  Coiinter-Reformarion,  the  leader 
of  the  first  colomsing  expedition  to  \lrgiiiia,  a  planter  of 
English^  colonists  in  Ireland,  and  finally,  in  the  last  year 
of  Ms  ^iife,  an  officer  of  the  Queen’s  Xa\y.  In  all  these 
acti\dties  until  the  Virginia  voyage  of  1585  he  is  for  us  a  t\ye 
rather  than  an  individuaL  He  represents  the  careers  of  a 
large  number  of  Englishmen  of  Ms  time,  the  alert,  venture¬ 
some,  public-spirited  gentiy^  and  merchants  w’ho  formed  the 
backbone  of  Tudor  England.  Then  in  Ms  later  years  we 
begin  to  know  more  about  Mm,  and  he  is  seen  as  an 
indiHdiial  of  strongly  marked  character,  making  a  deep 
impression  on  friend  .  and  foe,  and  ending  in  a  blaze  of 
valour  that  will  never  die  as  long  as  Englishmen  sail  the  seas. 

He  was  born  about  1541-3,  the  son  of  Sir  Roger  Grenville, 
who  sensed  Henry  VIII  in  the  wars  and  was  drowned  in 
^545  when  the  Mary  Rose  foundered  off  Portsmouth  as  she 
w^as  sailing  out  to  fight  the  French.  Of  the  boyhood  and 
education  of  Richard  Grenville  nothing  is  known^  The 
ordinary  course  for  a  youth  of  Ms  rank  was^  attendance  at  the 
grammar  school  until  the  age  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  then 
the  University  until  seventeen,  followed  by  two  or  three 
years  of  reading  law  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  lastly  a  tour 
of  continental  travel  in  the  train  of  some  ambassador  or  of 
service  under  some  great  commander  in  the  fasMonable 

1  There  ^  is  at  present  no  full  biography  of  Grenville.  The  Dktimisay  of 
Matioml  Biography  contains  a  brief  ontiine,  and  many  additional  particulars  on 
^ts,  of  the  career  .are  colectcd  in  “  New  light  on  Sir  Richard  Grenville/’ 
by  R.  Pcarse  Chope,  Tmnsmtmm  of  tke  Dmmshue  Assodatkm^  1917* 
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war  of  the  moment.  So  was  the  young  man  of  wealth 
fitted  for  his  duties  in  the  condition  to  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  him.  When  at  length  he  entered  into  his  estate 
he  was  expected  not  only  to  mind  his  private  affairs,  but  to 
do  justice  among  his  humbler  neighbours,  to  represent  them 
in  Parliament  and  lead  them  in  arms,  to  do  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  all  manner  of  jobs  that  are  now  performed  by  paid 
civil  servants,  and  to  mould  the  public  opinion  upon  which 
the  monarchy  leaned  for  its  support.  Most  likely  Grenville 
went  through  some  such  training,  but  all  we  know  of  it  is 
the  final  stage.  In  1566,  according  to  Camden,  he  served 
the  Emperor  in  Hungary  against  the  Turk.  To  serve  the 
Emperor  was  then  the  correct  thing  to  do,  for  the  time- 
honoured  Anglo-Spanish-Imperial  alliance  still  held  good. 
But  a  few  years  later  the  favoured  services  for  training  young 
Englishmen  were  those  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Dutch, 
Raleigh,  ten  years  younger  than  Grenville,  learned  his 
soldiering  under  Coligny  and  Louis  of  Nassau. 

Grenville’s  personal  adventures  in  Hungary  are  unknown, 
but  he  did  not  long  remain  there.  In  1569  he  was  in 
Ireland,  and  by  that  time  he  was  married,  for  his  wife  had 
a  narrow  escape  at  the  hands  of  the  Munster  rebels.  Next 
year  he  was  back  in  Cornwall,  where,  on  April  28,  he  made 
before  the  Justices  at  Bodmin  a  declaration  of  his  submission 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  common  prayer  and  service  in 
the  Church.  In  1571  he  sat  as  member  for  Cornwall  in  the 
Parliament  summoned  during  the  excitement  of  the  Ridolfi 
Plot.  ^  His  next  public  employment  was  as  Sheriff  of  Corn¬ 
wall  in  1577.  In  the  course  of  his  duties  he  arrested  the 
Jesuit  Cuthbert  Mayne,  and  according  to  Cardinal  Allen  it 
was  for  this  piece  of  service  that  he  received  knighthood  later 
in  the  year.  Probably  the  promotion  was  on  more  general 
grounds,  but  its  date  certainly  was  1577,  as  appears  from  the 
Book  of  Knights?- 

Meanwhile,  an  empire-building  project  was  taking  shape, 
and  Grenville  bore  a  part  in  it.  The  spice  trade  with  the 
Moluccas  and  the  silk  trade  with  China  had  long  been  the 
object  of  commercial  ambitions.  Portugal  was  the  actual 
monopolist  of  the  first-mentioned,  and  Spain  was  hoping 
to  engross  the  second  by  means  of  her  Philippine  colony, 
which  attracted  Chinese  merchants.  The  Portuguese  trade- 
route  was  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

^  Edited  by  W.  G,  Metcalfe,  London,  1885,  p.  130. 
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That  of  Spain  ran  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  thence 
westward  to  hlanila*  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centiir^^  Englishmen  had  been  thinking  of  a  passage  to  the 
Pacific  by  the  north-west  'Vonnd  Xorth  America^  or  by  the 
north-east  (round  northern  Asia;.  Such  a  passage,  if  found, 
w^ould  be  considerably  shorter,  but  unfortunately  it  had  not 
been  found,  aithough  half  a  dozen  attempts  had  been  made 
before  the  opening  of  Elizabeth^  reign.  Hope  had  not  been 
abandoned.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Ivlartin  Frobisher,  and 
^'-licliael  Lok  were  seeking  means  of  equipping  new*  expedi¬ 
tions  for  the  north-ivest.  The  ^Iusco\q*  Company  %\*as 
rather  lethargically  pondering  another  push  by  the  north¬ 
east — ^it  acmaily  made  one  in  1580.  There  was  yet  another 
means  of  access  to  the  Pacific,  by  way  of  the  Straits  of 
Mageiian,  known  for  half  a  centuryy  but  never  regularly 
used. 

In  the  early  1570's  certaiii  geographical  studies  brought 
this  Straits  of  Magelian  route  or  South  ^Vest  Passage  once 
more  into  proirdnence,  for  they  promised,  not  only  a  com¬ 
merce  \%dth  China  and  the  Spice  Islands,  but  also  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  desirable  countries,  hitherto  unknown,  in  the 
South  Pacific.  The  book  of  Marco  Polo's  travels,  although 
not  yet  printed  in  English/  w^as  well  known  to  men  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  from  it  they  drew  information  of  rich  lands  in  the 
South  Pacific — Malaiur,  producing  spices  and  dru^ ; 
Pentam,  an  island  covered  with  aromatic  trees ;  and,  more 
interesting  still,  “  Bea,di,  prozmcia  aurifera/^  some  times  caied 
Locacii,  and  surmised  to  be  the  land  of  OpMr  and  King 
Solomon’s  mines.  The  general  position  assigned  to  these 
countries  was  “  south  of  the  equinoctial  and  in  the  longi¬ 
tudes  where  Australia  actually  lies.  John  Dee,  England's 
most  eminent  man  of  science,  was  cominced  of  great  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  quarter,  and  so  also  w^ere  the  Flemish  geo¬ 
graphers  Gerard  Mercator  and  Abraham  Ortelius.  The 
latter  published  a  i¥orld-map  in  1570  showing  a  vast  con¬ 
tinental  coast  stretching  from  Beach  (placed  south  of  Java) 
south-eastwards  all  the  way  to  Magellan’s  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
According  to  this  conception  a  naMgator  needed  only  to  pass 
the  Str.aits  and  skirt  this  great  southern  continent  to  reach 
lands  and  peoples  w^orth  discovering.  Moreover,  a  man  of 
action  had  .already  contributed  a  promising  additmn  to  these 

^  The  fii3t  RTig!Mi  transiatioa  was  made  by  John  Frampton  and  piiblishcd 
in  1579. 
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studies.  In  1567  Alvaro  de  Mendana  sailed  from  Peru  far 
out  into  the  Pacific.  In  seas  previously  untraversed  he 
found  a  group  of  large  islands  in  which  he  thought  (errone¬ 
ously)  that  he  saw  indications  of  gold.  He  returned  to  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico  and  announced  the  discovery  of  Kano- 
Solomon’s  Islands,  a  name  which  the  archipelago  bears  to 
this  day.  English  merchants  in  Mexico  heard  the  story  and 
reported  it  to  their  countrymen  at  home. 

In  1573-4,  a  syndicate  of  Devon  men  sought  means  of 
opening  trade  and  founding  an  empire  in  the  South  Sea.^ 
The  first  name  on  the  list  is  that  of  Richard  Grenville,  and 
with  him  were  associated  Piers  Edgcumbe,  Arthur  Bassett, 
William  Hawkins,  and  several  others.  It  seems  that  Gren¬ 
ville  was  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  for  on  one 
of  the  documents  there  is  an  endorsement  in  Lord  Burghley’s 
handwriting,  “  Mr.  Grenville’s  voyage.”  The  associates 
petitioned  for  a  patent  of  incorporation  empowering  them 
to  discover  and  possess  for  the  Queen  any  lands  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  not  already  subdued  by  European 
princes.  Their  statement  shows  that  they  intended  to 
voyage  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  therefore  that  their 
aim  was  the  South  Pacific.  A  patent  was  actually  drafted 
to  the  above  effect,  but  seems  never  to  have  been  completed 
or  issued.  There  were  reasons  of  state  to  suggest  hesitation. 
Drake  and  others  had  already  attacked  the  Spanish  treasure 
route  w'here  it  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  English¬ 
men  in  the  South  Sea  would  be  tempted  to  attack  it  between 
the  treasure  ports  of  Chile  and  Peru,  as  Drake  did  a  few 
years  later.  In  1574  Elizabeth  was  seeking  to  patch  up  her 
damaged  relations  with  Spain,  and  did  not  wish  to  give 
further  provocation.  The  Netherlands  were  in  full  revolt, 
and  promised  to  give  Spanish  armies  sufficient  occupation 
to  preclude  any  plan  for  an  invasion  of  England.  The 
situation  suited  the  Queen’s  instinct  for  a  watchful,  defensive 
policy,  and  she  was  content  not  to  change  it.  This  pro¬ 
bably  accounts  for  the  dropping  of  the  South  Sea  project. 
Moreover,  in  1575  Frobisher  and  Lok  set  about  their  North 
West  Passage  enterprise,  which  offered  hopes  of  rich  trade 
wiA  Asia  by  a  perfectly  unprovocative  route.  Grenville 
put  in  a  last  appeal  in  1576,  elaborating  the  advantage  of 
the  South  West  Passage,  and  after  that  there  is  no  further 

1  The  chief  documents  on  this  project  are  in  Lansdowne  MSS.,  loo,  ff.  52-4, 
142--^,  and  State  Papers  Domestic,  Eliz»,  voL  235,  No.  i. 
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record  of  iiis  participation.  The  matter  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Drake^  and  how  he  dealt  with  it  in  1577-80  is  tveli 
known. 

Grenville  and  Ms  friends  had  undoubtedly  taken  the 
South  Sea  project  seriously,  and  had  made  some  preparations 
in  anticipation  of  the  Queen u  consent.  In  May,  1574.  a 
letter  of  intelligence  on  English  affairs  was  sent  to  Don  Luis 
de  Requesens  in  the  Xetherlands.  It  states  that  Grenville^ 

a  great  pirate,'’  and  others  had  fitted  out  seven  ships  on 
pretext  of  a  voyage  to  Labrador^  but  really,  it  was  suspected, 
to  help  the  Huguenots  in  X'crmandy.  Thai  plan  having 
fallen  through,  the  letter  continueSj  they  now  assert  that 
they  are  going  to  the  Straits  of  ITagellan.  but  the  writer 
suspects  that  they  mean  to  attack  the  plate  fleet  from  the 
Indies.  They  have  recentiy  acquired  three  more  shins, 
including  the  Casile  of  ComfoTt  of  240  tons.^  This  Spanish 
correspondent  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  negoiiations  mr 
the  South  Sea  enterprise,  and  did  not  attach  importance  to 
the  rumours  of  it  which  he  had  picked  up. 

"I^Tiether  Gren\iile’s squadron  did  attempt  the  plate  fleet 
is  unknora,  but  he  and  William  Hawkins  carried  out  a 
stroke  that  smacks  of  piracy  nearer  home.  In  1575  the 
Castle  of  Comfort  captured  a  ship  of  St.  Male  called  Le 
Sauimr  with  a  lading  from  the  Levant  valued  at  60,000 
crowns .2  Guillaume  Le  Fer,  the  owner,  complained  that 
she  was  taken  into  Baltimore  on  the  Irish  coast  and  there 
gutted,  the  goods  being  probably  distributed  in  small  vesseb 
to  various  ports. He  asserted  that  Hawkins  and  Greniille 
w^ere  the  owners  of  the  Castle  of  Comfort,  This,  to  the 
aggrieved  parties,  was  sheer  piracy,  but  to  the  aggressors  \xzs 
perfectly  legal.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  rehgious  wars  in  France.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre  claimed  the  status  of 
sovereigns,  and  issued  letters  of  marque  to  seamen  of  aU 
nations  to  attack  the  enemies  of  God  called  Papists.’’ 
Brittany  \¥as  a  Catholic  province,  and  its  shipping  was  held 
to^  be  fair  game  for  the  possessors  of  a  Huguenot  com¬ 
mission.  That  was  the  \iew"  conveniently  taken  in  the 
Cornish  and  Devon  ports.  Elizabeth’s  Government  at  first. 
endo.rsed  it,  but  when  the  resulting  complaints  bec.ame 
serious,  authority  grew  hesitant  and  began  to^  take  legal 

1  Cakndm  of  Spanish  Stais  Paprs^  EMz,,  vol.  II  j  p.  481 . 

2  Cakudar  of  Foreign  State  Papers,  P«  215 ;  iMd.,  p.  478, 
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advice  on  the  validity  of  the  Orange  and  Huguenot  letters 
of  marque.  Characteristically  it  went  on  taking  advice  for 
years  without  ever  coming  to  a  conclusion,  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  regular  war  in  1 585  shelved  the  question. 

Guillaume  Le  Fer  did  what  he  could  to  secure  restitution. 
In  1576  he  took  action  against  William  Hawkins  and  Gren¬ 
ville  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.^  Grenville  attended 
to  answer  for  himself  and  partner.  He  admitted  that  they 
had  fitted  out  the  Castle  of  Comfort  and  engaged  the  officers 
and  crew,  intending  to  make  a  lawful  voyage  to  Newfound¬ 
land.  But  they  had  then  sold  her  as  she  lay  to  one  Captain 
Jolliffe,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  a  commission  from  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  it  was  under  Jolliffe’s  command  that 
she  had  captured  the  Breton  ship.  Grenville  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  Castle  of  Comfort  did  not  attack  the  Samenr, 
but  was  attacked  by  her,  and  after  a  number  of  the 
Castle  of  Comfort  were  hurt,  and  one  slain,  they  of  the  Castle 
did  prevail  against  the  said  ship,  and  boarded  and  appre¬ 
hended  the  same,  and  brought  her  to  the  port  mentioned.” 
The  triple  line  of  defence  was  ingenious.  The  Castle  sailed 
under  a  Conde  commission.  If  that  was  not  valid,  the 
defendants  were  not  her  owners.  If  that  was  not  accepted, 
she  acted  only  in  self-defence  and  meritoriously  appre¬ 
hended  ’’  an  evildoer.  In  1578  the  King  of  France  wrote 
to  Elizabeth  that  the  wrongs  of  Guillaume  Le  Fer  were  still 
unredressed. 

For  the  next  few  years  Grenville’s  name  occurs  frequently 
in  the  performance  of  a  variety  of  public  duties.  He  was 
Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  as  has  been  noted,  in  1577.  Next  year 
he  and  others  were  preparing  a  force  for  service  in  Ireland 
in  case  the  renegade  Thomas  Stukeley  should  succeed  in 
landing  there.  Then  we  hear  of  him  enquiring  into  piracies 
at  Padstow  and  Falmouth,  reporting  on  the  condition  of 
Tintagel  Castle  and  the  rebuilding  of  Boscastle  quay,  and 
going  to  Dover  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  harbour 
improvements  at  that  place.  In  1584  he  signed  the  Instru¬ 
ment  of  Association  for  the  defence  of  Her  Majesty,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  detection  of  Throgmorton’s  assassination 
plot,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  M.P.  for  Cornwall  for  the 
second  time.®  Similar  affairs  for  the  same  part  of  the 

^  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Examinations,  No.  22,  1576,  Jidy  19. 

2  References  for  these  affairs  are  in  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers^  i§8r-^f 
PP;  29,  53,  140,  178,  i8i~6,  194,  209,  21 1,  228.  Star  Chamber  Records, 
Eliz.,  G.  Bundle  VI,  No.  4,  contains  details  of  a  lawsuit  in  1579-80. 
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countr)'  occupied  much  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  atteutiou, 
and  the  two  men  must  have  been  well  acquainted.  Hence 
arose  their  association  in  the  \lrginia  enterprise. 

Since  the  1570’s  English  colorial  ambitions  had  been 
modified.  The  Straits  of  Magellan  were  no  longer  regarded 
as  the  gate'ivay  to  empire-building  in  the  South  Sea.  Drake 
had  made  them  the  approach  to  the  treasure-route,  and  his 
dazzling  success  made  it  certain  that  with  whatever  instruc¬ 
tions  an  English  expedition  should  enter  the  Souih  Pacific, 
its  actual  procedure  would  be  to  raid  the  Peruvian  coast. 
The  North  West  Passage  also  had  been  revealed  by  Fro- 
bisher^s  voyages  as  a  difficult  undertaking,  although  it  was 
by  no  means  despaired  of.  By  the  1580’s  the  colonial  party 
held  that  the  first  move  in  empire-building  should  be  the 
founding  of  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 
Such  colonies  would  sell  English  goods  to  the  natives,  gather 
their  commodities  in  return,  discover  gold  mines,  and  serre 
as  an  advanced  base  for  the  penetration  of  the  Passage  to  the 
Pacific,  which  last  thus  became  an  ulterior  instead  of  a 
primary  motive.  To  such  views  Gilbert  became  converted 
before  the  voyage  of  1583,  in  which  he  lost  Ms  life,  and  after 
that  tragedy  Raleigh  took  up  the  promotion,  of  the  enterprise. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  full  account  of  the  Virginia 
colony.  Grenvilie^s  first  part  in  it  was  to  lead  the  important 
expedition  of  1 585,  which  followed  the  reconnaiss.aiice  made 
by  Amadas  and  Barlow  in  the  p,revious  yearA  On  April  9 
Gren\ille  sailed  in  command  of  seven  sMps  with  over  a 
hundred  colonists  in  addition  to  the  crew's.  Ralph  Lane, 
an  experieiiced  officer,  w^as  to  be  the  resident  governor  of 
the  colony,  and  among  the  captains  w^ere  PMiip  Amadas 
and  Thomas  Cavendish.  Greniille  w^nt  by  way  of  the 
Canaries  and  Dominica  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  made  a 
forti,fied  camp  and  constructed  a  pinnace  wMlst  wMting  for 
the  arrival  o,f  Cavendish,  wffio  had  parted  company  in  bad 
weather.  From  Porto  Mco  he  passed  on  along  the  north 
coast  of  Hispaniola,  where  he  also  landed  and  had  fiiendly 
com,munications  with  the  Spaniards.  It  is  evident  that  he 
w^as  lDoki,ng  about  Mm  with  more  in  mind  than  the  enterprise 
of  Virgi,iiia;  and  indeed  ,an  English  colonisation  of  .the 
Greater  Antilles  would  have  been  a  feasible  undertaking,  for 
there  were  extremely  .few  Spaniards  in  these  vast' islands,  and 

1  The  narratives  of  the  Virginia  voyages  are  printed  in  HaHnyt.  Sec  also 
A,  Brown,  Gemsis  qf  &£  Omiffrf  Slate,  London,  18^. 
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a  resolute  exercise  of  sea-power  might  have  ensured  their 
conquest.  Grenville,  however,  moved  on,  examined  the 
Bahamas,  and  reached  Wokokon  in  Virginia  (now  North 
Carolina)  on  June  26.  He  stayed  two  months,  during  which 
time  he  examined  the  mainland  and  adjacent  islands.  The 
colonists  complained  that  he  made  things  difScult  for  them 
by  quarrelling  with  the  Indians.  The  savages  stole  a  silver 
cup.  The  chief  of  the  ofiending  village  promised  to  restore 
it,  and  when  he  failed  to  do  so,  Grenville  burned  his  huts 
and  crops.  We  have  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  story,  with¬ 
out  details,  but  on  the  face  of  it  Grenville’s  conduct  may  not 
have  been  unreasonable.  These  Indians,  as  we  know  from 
later  history,  were  not  altogether  the  mild  innocents  they 
were  reported  to  be  by  Amadas  and  Barlow,  and  Grenville 
may  have  considered  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the  colony  to 
inspire  respect  for  the  white  man’s  property. 

In  other  ways  things  had  not  gone  smoothly  during  the 
voyage  and  the  planting  of  the  settlement.  Lane  and  some 
of  the  others  were  intensely  indignant  with  Grenville’s 
methods  of  command.  Lane  wrote  to  Raleigh  and  Walsing- 
ham  coniplaining  of  Grenville’s  tyrannical  conduct  through¬ 
out,  of  his  intolerable  pride,  insatiable  ambition,  and  harsh 
proceedings  towards  all.i  Again  we  have  no  details,  and 
can  only  surmise  whether  all  this  heat  arose  from  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  discipline  among  a  party  of  headstrong  gendemen- 
adventurers.  At  any  rate  Grenville  “  performed  the  action 
directed  ”  and  did  actually  plant  the  settlers  at  the  desig¬ 
nated  spot.  He  must  have  had  before  him  the  warning 
furnished  by  Gilbert’s  failure  two  years  before,  when  indis¬ 
cipline  ruined  the  whole  project  and  a  seaman’s  death  in 
noid-Atlantic  saved  the  commander  from  having  to  answer 
for  complete  inadequacy  as  an  administrator.  Raleigh, 
whose  money  and  credit  were  embarked  in  Virginia,  showed 
no  dissatisfaction  with  Grenville,  and  remained  his  friend 
in  life  and  death. 

On  his  way  home  Grenville  captured  a  Spanish  ship  of 
300  tons  bound  from  Santo  Domingo  to  Seville.  Having  no 
boat,  he  boarded  her  in  a  makeshift  contrivance  of  sea-chests 
lashed  together,  which  fell  to  pieces  as  he  mounted  her  side. 
This  prize  was  of  considerable  value.  Grenville,  in  his 
report  to  Walsingham,  said  merely  that  she  was  laden  with 
sugar  and  ginger,  and  added  that  the  report  that  the 
Calendar  of  Colonial  State  Papers,  1^^4-1660,  pp.  2, 3. 
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Spaniards  brought  gold,  silver,  and  pearls  from  Santo 
Domingo  was  untrue.  He  had  his  reasons  for  a  modest 
statement,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  Qjieen  written  b\'  one  i\\  H/'‘  a  few  weeks  after  his 
return.  This  informant  stared  that,  according  to  letters 
from  Seville,  the  prize  contained  registered  treasure  worth 
600,000  ducats,  besides  as  much  more  unregistered.  which 
is  no  treasure  for  private  persons  to  usurp,  seeing  that  her 
Majesty  hath  need  thereof  for  the  peace  of  the  larxdd’ 
Bernardino  de  hlendoza,  also,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
lately  resident  in  England  and  thence  transferred  to  France, 
wrote  to  Philip  II  that  the  ship  had  a  large  treasure  in  gold, 
silver,  pearls,  cochineal,  sugar,  ivor^y,  and  hides,  and  that 
Raleigh  had  personally  gone  doum  to  the  port  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  and  prevent  plundering.-  \\h  H/s  hint  was  of 
the  sort  that  the  Queen  was  apt  to  take,  but  Raleigh  was  then 
a  prime  faTOurite,  and  so  it  is  possible  that  he  and  Gren\il:e 
saved  their  booty. 

In  1586  Grenville  sailed  again  for  \ur^iiia  with  supplies 
and  reinforcements.  He  arrived  in  August  to  find  that  Lane 
and  the  colonists  had  all  deserted  the  place  tw'o  months 
before,  having  been  given  a  passage  home  by  Drake.  In 
order  to  maintain  possession  Gren\iiie  left  fifteen  men  with 
stores  for  two  years,  but  when  the  next  English  fleet  arrived 
in  1587,  these  men  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  On  Hs 
%vay  home  Grenville  raided  the  .Azores,  “  making  spo,ii  of  the 
to\\Tis  and  there  taking  divers  Spaniards.”  As  with  so  .many 
actions  of  his,  we  have  no  details.  But  he  made  a  name  of 
terror  in  the  islands,  as  linschoten  recorded  ye.ars  afterw^ards. 
In  respect  of  this  1586  voyage  Mendoza  sent  from  Paris  an 
amusing  piece  of  news  to  Spain,  to  the  effect  that  Richard 
Grenville  with  seven  ships  had  been  captured  by  five 
Spanish  vessels.  Philip  wTOte  o.n  the  margin,  “  I  do  not 
believe  it.”  It  was  not  by  such  odds  that  Gremiile  was  to 
be  caught. 

The  approach  of  the  invasion  menace  in  1587  prevented 
Gren\ille  from  taking  any  further  part  in  the  Virginian 
enterprise.  On  March  8  the  Council  WTOte  to  the  Lords- 
Lieutenants  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  that  the  Queen  had 
appointed  Sir  Richard  Gremiile  to  suiv^ey  the  maritime 
defences  and  re\iew  the  trained  bands  of  those  counties.  In 

^  Cohnial  Cdmdar^  J57^-i6S?s  p.  4;  Fordgn  Cdemdar^  Sic.,  voL  XX,  p.  230; 
Spanish  Cakndar^  Elizas  vol.  lib  P*  599* 
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December  of  the  same  year  Raleigh  reported  to  Burghley 
that  Grenville  was  active  in  training  the  Devon  militia 
This  was  undoubtedly  his  command  in  1588,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  serve  at  sea  against  the  Armada.  In  the 
spring  he  was  preparing  a  fleet  for  Virginia,  but  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  sail,  and  the  ships  were  taken  into  the  naval 
service.  That  Grenville  did  not  accompany  them  we  may 
be  sure  by  the  absence  of  liis  name  from  the  records  of  the 
campaign,  although  we  have  no  actual  evidence  of  his  doings 
until  September.  In  that  month  the  Queen  directed  him  to 
stay  all  shipping  on  the  north  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
because  some  of  the  retreating  Spanish  vessels  had  been 
driven  to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.^  The  implication  is  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  transport  troops  to  Ireland  in  case 
the  Spaniards  should  have  landed  in  force.  It  turned  out 
not  to  be  necessary,  for  the  Irish  massacred  the  unhappy 
castaways.  During  the  two  following  years,  1589-90, 
Grenville  seems  to  have  been  engaged  mainly  in  Ireland* 
where  he  was  associated  with  Raleigh  in  the  plantation  of 
Englishmen  in  Munster.  It  was  a  natural  sequel  to  his 
previous  activities,  for  in  the  view  of  that  time  the  settlement 
of  Ireland  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  colonisation  equally 
with  that  of  Virginia,  and  Raleigh  and  Grenville  were 
obviously  the  men  to  take  the  lead  in  it. 

GrenviUe  was  a  coloniser  and  a  soldier,  but  he  was  also  a 
seaman,  and  it  does  seem  a  little  curious  that  he  found  no 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  great  sea  campaigns  of 
15873  1588,  and  1589.  These  were  the  years  of  Drake’s 
ascendancy,  and  the  explanation  may  be  that  he  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  Drake.  A  Spanish  report  of  1587  points  to 
this.  ^  On  June  20  Mendoza  wrote  to  the  King  that  the 
English  Government  had  decided  not  to  make  GrenviUe 
subordinate  to  Drake  (in  the  expedition  which  singed 
Philip’s  beard),  because  “it  was  necessary  to  send  some 
person  who  would  not  raise  questions,  but  would  obey 
Drake  unreservedly.”  2  Mendoza  is  a  very  umeliable 
informant,  but  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this.  GrenviUe 
had  been  accused  of  pride  and  ambition,  and  perhaps  enter¬ 
tained  some  social  prejudice  against  submitting  to  the 
humbly  bom  Drake.  Perhaps  also  there  was  a  grievance 
over  the  return  of  the  Virginia  colony  in  1586.  At  any 


Domestic  Calendar ^  i^Si—go,  pp.  393, 445, 
Spamsh  Caleruiar^  Eliz.,  vol.  IV,  p.  no 
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rate,  it  is  not  until  after  Drake  lias  been  placed  in  retirement 
that  Gremilie  at  last  comes  fonvard  as  an  ofBcer  of  the  Xa\y» 

In  the  summer  of  1591  Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  sent  to 
the  Azores  with  six  fighting  ships  to  intercept  a  great  Sparish 
convoy  expected  from  the  West  Indies,  ivhiie  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland  cruised  with  an  armed  squadron  on  the 
Spanish  coast.  It  was  ^ritai  to  Philip  to  get  this  convoy 
through,  and  he  equipped  a  strong  force  under  *\ionso  de 
Bagan  to  go  to  the  Azores  and  drive  Howard  away.  Ba^an 
had  over  fifty  vessels,  of  which  more  than  a  third  were  of 
serious  fighting  value.  Hoivardh  six  were  attended  by  one 
or  two  privateers  and  a  few  victuallers.  In  the  Revenge^  as 
tice-admiral  of  the  English  squadron,  sailed  Sir  Richard 
Grenville.  Cumberland,  learning  of  the  departure  of  Baqan, 
sent  off  Captain  ^Eddleton  in  a  pinnace  to  warn  Howard, 
and  Aliddleton  arrived  only  a  short  time  before  the  Spaniards 
themselves  appeared. 

How’*ard  found  himself  surprised  in  an  awkward  siiuation. 
He  had  been  several  months  at  sea,  sickness  had  reduced  Ms 
crews  to  half  streii,gtli,  Ms  ships  w*ere  foul  with  weed  and 
therefore  slow,  and  within  board  they  had  become  intoler¬ 
ably  dirty.  The  remedy  for  the  sickness  was  the  routine 
known  as'"'  rummaging.”  That  is  to  say,  the  sick  were  taken 
ashore  to  recover  in  camp,  the  stone  ballast  into  which  the 
refuse  of  food  and  cookery  had  percolated  was  thrown,  over¬ 
board,  new  ballast  was  collected  from  the  beach,  and  all  the 
interior  of  the  sMp  was  scrubbed  and  fumigated  with  \inegar. 
If  a  suitable  sheltered  coast  and  tid.al  range  w^ere  available, 
the  sliips  were  also  careened  and  the  weed  and  barnacles 
scrubbed  off  their  bottoms.  Howard  was  in  the  anchorage 
of  Fiores  in  the  act  of  rummaging  w'hen  the  Spaniards  caught 
Mm.  His  sick  were  ashore  together  with  working  parties, 
and  Ms  foul  ballast  had  been  thrown  out.  But  he  had  not 
taken  in  new  ballast  nor  had  he  careened.  His  ships  were 
thus  underma,nned,  foul  under  water,  and  unable  to  carry 
their  ful  sail  area  for  lack  of  ballast.  Moreover,  in  their 
li,ght  condition  they  would  heel  unduly  in  a  breeze  and  be 
unable  to  use  their  heavy  guns  on  the  lee  side  for  fear  of 
swamping  through  the  open  ports. 

For  what  occurred  wc  have  the  follo\¥ing  contemporaiy 
authorities,  none  of  w^hom  w^as  present  at  the  action  :  (i)  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  WTote  a  few  months  afterwards,  from 
the  testimony  of  siir\ivors,  a  nobly  "worded  vindication  of 
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Grenville  and  Howard.  His  work  was  intended  for  the 
general  public  and  gives  the  personal  details  and  heroic 
incidents  which  have  rendered  the  fight  immortal,  but  it 
omits  the  vital  facts  of  times  and  distances  which  are 
necessary  to  a  true  understanding  of  what  took  place 
between  the  first  alarm  and  the  envelopment  of  the  Revenge 
in  the  midst  of  the  Spanish  fleet;  (2)  the  Dutchman,  Jan 
Huyghen  van  Linschoten,  who  was  resident  in  the  islands 
and  talked  with  Spardsh  and  English  survivors  of  the  battle. 
Linschoten  makes  no  attempt  at  a  critical  reconstruction  of 
the  position,  and  credulously  retails  idle  gossip,  notably  the 
ridiculous  story  that  Grenville  was  in  the  habit  of  chewing 
and  swallowing  wine-glasses.  A  man  who  could  swallow 
that  is  not  to  be  taken  very  seriously;  (3)  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins,  who  included  a  brief  account  in  his  Observations, 
written  in  1602-3.  He  approved  of  Grenville’s  conduct, 
and  had  some  right  to  express  an  opinion,  since  he  had 
passed  through  the  same  experience  himself,  of  a  hopeless 
fight  against  odds  to  the  bitter  end  of  the  surrender  of  a 
sinking  ship;  (4)  Sir  William  Monson,  a  naval  officer  of  the 
period,  who  wrote  in  his  old  age  some  thirty  years  after¬ 
wards.  He  decries  Grenville,  as  might  be  expected,  since 
the  general  tone  of  his  voluminous  writings  reveals  him  as  a 
mean-minded  man  who  could  never  appreciate  the  merits 
of  anyone  better  than  himself.  His  historical  facts  are  also 
frequently  inaccurate.’- 

Such  are  the  authorities.  Between  them  they  give  no 
information  of  the  actual  position  of  the  anchorage,  the 
distances  of  the  English  ships  from  each  other  and  the  shore, 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  direction  from  which 
the  Spaniards  approached,  the  time  occupied  in  the  various 
movements,  or  the  true  extent  to  which  the  Revenge  and  other 
vessels  were  handicapped  by  want  of  ballast.  Lack  of  these 
particulars  would  seem  to  discount  positive  criticisms,  and 
to  the  present  writer  it  seems  best  to  confess  ignorance  and 
to  suggest  rather  than  assert  explanations. 

The  first  suggestion  must  be  that  Grenville  was  possibly  not 
a  mad  fanatic,  but  a  man  who  found  himself  in  a  tight  place 

*  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  “  A  true  report  of  the  fight  about  the  Isles  of  the  Azores,”  etc., 
printed  in  Hakluyt ;  The  Voyage  of  John  Huyghen  van  Linschoten  to  the  East  Indies, 
Halduyt  Society,  1885,  vol.  11,  pp.  308-13  (extracts  also  in  Hakluyt,  but  with 
omissions  and  mistranslations)  ;  The  Observations  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  Argo¬ 
naut  Press,  1933,  pp.  16-17;  Tlhe  Naval  Tracts  of  Sir  William  Monson,  edited  by 
M.  Oppenheim,  Na-yy  Records  Society,  1902,  etc.,  vol.  I,  pp.  353-68. 
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and  acted  upon  calculation.  Consider  Ms  career^  his  em- 
pIo\Tiients  of  trust,  Ms  good  relations  with  Ms  fehow^ 
magnates  and  the  Queen's  ministers.  He  ivas  a  dis¬ 
ciplinarian  undoubtedly,  and  discipline  v;as  generally 
resented  in  maritime  circles  in  Ms  day*  TMs  may  account 
for  the  statements  that  he  was  a  man  verv'  unquiet  in  his 
mind,  of  nature  very  cruel  so  that  his  own  people  hated 
Mm  for  Ms  tyranny  and  feared  Mm  much,  and  that  he 
rounded  off  Ms  meals  with  broken  glass — ail  of  wMch  are 
ta\'erii  talk  and  emanate  from  Linschoten.  Perhaps  he  did 
rush  on  Ms  death  in  an  access  of  de\ilish  pride,  but  one 
cannot  be  certain. 

When  the  Spanish  fleet  appeared,  Howard  quitted  the 
anchorage  in  haste.  Grenville,  in  the  Rezer.ge^  was  left 
beMnd.  In  the  reason  for  his  delay  lies  the  crux  of  the 
discussion  about  Ms  conduct.  Raleigh  says  that  he  remained 

to  recover  the  men  that  were  upon  the  Island,  which 
otherwise  had  been  lost.”  HawMns  had  probably  read 
Raleigh's  tract,  and  quite  as  probably  had  discussed  the 
matter  with  other  officers ;  and  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  farming 
independent  vieivs.  He  says :  Sir  Richard  Greniilie  got 
eternal  honour  and  reputation  of  great  valour  and  of  an 
experimented  [i.e.  experienced]  soldier,  choosing  rather  to 
sacrifice  Ms  life  and  to  pass  all  danger  whatsoei’er  than  to 
fail  in  Ms  obligation,  by  gathering  together  those  that  had 
remained  ashore  in  that  place,  though  with  the  hazard 
of  Ms  sMp  and  company.  And  rather  w^e  ought  to  em¬ 
brace  an  honourable  death  than  to  live  with  infamy  and 
dishonour  by  failing  in  duty;  and  I  account  that  he  and 
Ms  country  got  much  honour  in  that  occasion.” 

Monson  gives  a  different  explanation :  “  But  Sir  Richard 
Gremille,  being  a  stubborn  man  and  imagining  this  fleet 
to  come  from  the  Indies  and  not  to  be  the  Armada  of 
wMch  they  were  informed,  \¥ould  by  no  means  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  Ms  master  or  company  to  cut  his  cable  to 
follow  Ms  admiral,  as  all  discipline  of  wri  did  teach  Hm.” 
Linschoten,  in  dealing  with  tMs  part  of  the  action,  says 
only,  the  cause  w^hy  could  not  be  knowm.”  At  that  w€ 
must  leave  it,  for  there  are  essentia!  facts  that  we  do  not 
know.  Was  the  Rivenge  nearer  to  the  shore  than  the  other 
sMps?  Did  Grenville  assume  that  someone  had  to  take  off 
the  men  on  the  island,  and  that  the  duty  fell  upon  Hm? 
It  was  a  matter  for  instant  decision,  and  he  could. not  consult 
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Howard ;  the  signalling  of  detailed  messages  was  then  un¬ 
known.  In  Hawkins’s  view  Grenville  performed  liis  obvious 
duty.  In  Monson’s  he  violated  all  discipline  of  war.  Hawkins 
was  at  least  as  good  an  authority  as  Monson,  an  officer  of 
greater  experience,  and  a  man  of  infinitely  higher  character. 

Howard  with  five  ships  weathered  the  Spanish  fleet  by  a 
narrow  margin,  and  maintained  the  windward  position. 
Gremille  was  cut  off.  Up  wind  lay  the  great  armada,  and 
beyond  them  his  fiiends.  The  master’s  first  impulse  was 
to  set  the  mainsail  and  run  for  it,  before  the  wind  and  away 
from  both  fleets.  Grenville  forbade  it.  Under  easy  sail  he 
stood  to  windward  in  the  desperate  hope  of  pushing  through 
the  Spaniards  and  rejoining  Howard.  Here  lies  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  insane  pride.  Is  there  no  alternative?  The  critics 
say,  on  the  suggestion  of  Linschoten,  that  the  Revenge  could 
have  got  away,  being  one  of  the  fastest  ships  of  her  time. 
No  doubt  she  was,  but  in  her  then  condition  she  was  as  light 
as  a  cask  and  as  foul  as  a  half-tide  rock.  Gould  she  have 
outsailed  every  one  of  the  Spaniards  in  a  general  chase  in 
which  only  one  would  need  to  catch  her  to  pin  her  until  the 
rest  came  up?  We  do  not  know,  but  Grenvilie  did.  There 
were  good  vessels  in  Ba^an’s  fleet.  Several  of  them,  we  are 
told,  were  Dutch,  and  the  Dutchmen  did  not  build  sluggards. 
Was  it  fury  or  reason  that  forbade  the  setting  of  the  great 
mainsail,  half  the  total  area  in  those  ships,  as  their  pictures 
show  us?  Without  it  the  Revenge  had  no  chance  of  getting 
away.  With  it  perhaps  Grenville  judged  she  risked  cap¬ 
sizing  and  an  ignominious  end.  Just  so  had  his  father  died 
in  the  Mary  Rose^  not  indeed  in  running  away,  but  in  hasten¬ 
ing  too  eagerly  to  fight.  -  Such  things  stick  in  a  man’s  mind. 

These  are  all  suppositions,  but  so  also  are  those  cold, 
shallow  judgments  in  the  D.M.B.  and  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History,  It  is  a  national  habit  to  belittle  our  heroes.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  sounder  than  blind  adulation,  but  an  occasional 
speech  for  the  defence  is  not  out  of  place.  The  maritime 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  an  unsuitable  theme  for  con¬ 
fident  criticism,  for  the  evidence  is  nearly  always  defective. 

What  followed  the  reader  knows.^  TcmiysoiDLS  Revenge 

^  The  praent  paper  is  limited  to  the  biographical  aspect,  which  Tennyson 
express^  with  genius.  His  poem  shotdd  be  re-read  by  those  who  do  not  Imow 
every  Hne  of  it,  and  no  less  should  they  read  Raleigh’s  prose.  For  modem 
interpretations  of  the  campaign  and  the  battle,  see  Oppenheim’s  analysis  in 
his  Momorii  ut  supra,  and  Professor  GeoiBBrey  Callender’s  The  Battle  of  Flores,  in 
July,  1919. 
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gives  the  essence  of  Raleigh's  True  Report,  from  which  the 
poet  drew  all  his  details  except  the  citing  speech,  wMcIi 
comes  from  Linschoten.  That,  by  the  way,  is  probably 
fictitious.  No  Englishman,  prisoner  or  not,  seems  to  have 
heard  of  it.  If  Raleigh  had,  we  may  be  sure  he  would 
have  placed  ii  on  record.  Linsciioteii  says  that  it  was 
spoken  in  Spanish  and  admits  that  his  version  is  partly 
imaginary — these  or  such  other  like  words.”  Raleigh  ends 
the  story  thus : 

“  Sir  Richard  died,  as  it  is  said,  the  second  or  third  day 
aboard  the  General,  and  was  by  them  greatly  betvailed. 
What  became  of  Ms  body,  whether  it  were  buried  in  the  sea 
or  on  the  land,  we  know  not.  The  comfort  that  remaineth 
to  Ms  friends  is  that  he  hath  ended  Ms  life  honourably  in 
respect  of  the  reputation  won  to  Ms  nation  and  ccunm^,  and 
of  the  same  to  Ms  posterity;  and  that,  being  dead,  he  hath 
not  outlived  Ms  honour.” 
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The  name  of  Ckristoplier  ilarlowe  has  become  almost  a 
s\mibol  of  a  ceriain  aspect  of  the  EHzabethan  period — 
its  full-blooded  grasp  of  life ;  its  intellectual  and  spiritual 
voyages  of  adventure  into  the  untiio\m ;  and  its  devil-may- 
care  desire  to  batter  the  sMning  palace  of  the  sun.”  He 
was  fortuiiate  in  the  moment  of  his  birth ;  foij  like  most 
other  men  whose  names  have  become  s}Tnbois  and  a  con¬ 
venient  means  of  focusing  a  period  into  sharpness^  he  owes 
Ms  place  in  the  Hstorv’-books^  neither  to  the  stars  nor  to  any 
peculiar  depth  in  Ms  own  nature,  but  simply  to  the  fact  tiiat, 
with  one  peculiar  talent,  he  walks  into  the  picture,  and  is 
easily  and  \i\idly  focused  there  at  exactly  the  right  con¬ 
juncture.  Like  Diego  Valdez,  who  became  a  High 
Admiral  because,  at  the  right  moment,  the  dawm-wind 
brought  Ms  top-sails,”  Marlowe  was  at  the  mercy  of  wind 
and  wave  in  most  things.  His  galleon  was  a  somewiiat 
gaudy  affair  and,  to  the  critical  eye,  very  far  from,  seaw^orthy. 
But  it  appeared  at  a  crucial  moment;  and,  when  it  was 
finally  carried  away,  it  was  %vashed  up  and  broken  on  the 
coasts  of  an  El  Dorado  that  he  did  not  live  to  explore. 

NotMng  is  more  difficult  than  to  measure  and^^sess 
Ms  real  acMevement.  The  re-exa,minatiori  of  traditional 
literary  values  is  usuall.y  Hmited  to  those  of  our  immediate 
predecessors,  and  contemporary  rebels  are  often  meekly  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  the  merely  contemporary  changes  of  J^Mon. 
There  is  no  question  that,  in  an  age  when  additions  to 
the  shelf-room  of  famous  libraries  are  measured  in  ^miles,  a 
more  severe  process  of  re-exaimnation  will  soon  be  imposed 
upon  us,  if  not  by  our  critical  faculties,  then,  certainly  by 
the  laws  of  time  and  space.  The  scholars  who  de,ai  with 
literature  from  .an  Mstorical  point  of  view^  do  occasionaly 
fall  into  the  speciaHsf  s  besetting  sin.  They  help  us  to  “  know 
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more  and  more  about  less  and  less  ” ;  and  incidentally 
tend — sometimes  out  of  mere  curiosity — to  counteract 
the  valuable  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest in 
literature,  very  much  as  the  humanitarian,  on  higher 
grounds,  may  interfere  with  it  in  real  life.  Lowell,  though  he 
confessed  to  an  early  hero-worship  of  Marlowe,  uttered  a 
salutary  w^arning  against  the  vague  habit  of  regarding  all 
Elizabethan  dramatists  as  minor  Shakespeares,  or  Shake- 
speares  that  might  have  been  if  time  and  fate  had  been 
Mnder.  Sir  William  Watson^s  fine  quatrain  is  equally  just 
and  true : 

“  /  close  my  Marlowe's  page^  rny  Shakespeare's  ope. 

How  welcome^  after  gong  and  cymbal's  dhy 
The  continuity^  the  longs  low  slope 
And  vast  curves  of  the  gradual  molin'' 

This  may  be  coupled  with  Ben  Jonson’s  reference  to 
Marlowe,  in  his  great  tribute  to  Shakespeare, 

How  far  thou  didst  our  Lily  outshine^ 

Or  sporting  Kyd^  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line." 

In  this  reference  to  the  power  of  the  line  in  Marlowe’s 
work,  Jonson  lays  his  finger  on  the  one  outstanding  talent 
which  Marlowe  possessed;  and  on  one  of  the  oddest 
phenomena  in  literature.  He  associates  him  with  Lyly  and 
Kyd.  Readers  of  the  Spanish  Trage<fy  may  well  exercise 
themselves  as  to  whether  Jonson  himself  were  not  a  little 
sportive  in  his  application  of  “sporting”  to  its  almost 
farcical  horrors.  But  it  is  the  line,  the  single  end-stopped 
line,  that  he  picks  out  as  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Marlowe’s  work.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  we  get  two  of  these 
lines  in  succession,  each  complete  in  itself.  Once  or  twice 
we  get  a  series  of  about  a  dozen.  They  bear  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  structure  of  the  play,  or  to  the  character  who 
speaks  them.  Bajazeth,  Tamburlaine,  Faustus,  the  Pope, 
the  Jew  of  Malta,  and  even  Edward  the  Second  all  use 
them  in  the  same  exalted  vein : 

“  Batter  the  shining  palace  of  the  sun  .  .  . 

And  ride  in  triumph  through  Per sepolis.  .  .  . 

Adding  this  golden  sentence  to  our  praise 
That  Peter's  heirs  should  tread  on  emperors." 
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In  this  kind  of  way  it  would  almost  be  possible  to  link  all 
the  memorable  Hues  of  Marlowe  together  into  one  passage, 
with  as  much  or  as  little  real  coherence  as  they  actualiy 
have  in  Ms  plays,  and — ^in  some  ways — with  a  more  essential 
harmony.  For  some  of  his  single  lines  ivMch,  like  blank 
cheques,  are  capable  in  detachment  of  being  filled  up  for  any 
amount  of  emotion,  denote  in  their  context — if  character 
counts  for  an}i;Mng — a  most  strictiy  Hmited  liability.  The 
line, 

Injimie  riches  in  a  little 

has  been  quoted  scores  of  times  to  express  a  thousand 
subtleties.  It  has  been  used  to  suggest  the  way  in  wMch 
great  art,  for  instance,  represents  much  in  little,  by  a  kind 
of  sacramental  s\TiiboHsm.  But,  as  spoken  by  the  Jew  of 
Malta,  gloating  over  a  diamond,  the  line  can  be  made  to  in¬ 
clude  the  greater  meaning  only  by  doing  \iolence  to  the  char¬ 
acter  that  Marlowe  is  depicting.  TMs  is  not  to  say  that  the 
line  does  not  deser\’e  the  praise  that  has  been  laiished  upon 
it.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  Marlow’'e  had  a  .gift  for  writing  fine 
single  lyrical  lines,  which  express  in  themselves  the  heights 
of  a  lyrical,  ecstasy,  and.  bear  no  relation  to  the  characters 
’who  utter  them,  since  almost  all  Ms  serious  ch.aracters 
use  them  in  turn,  and  eac.h  Hue  seems  to  be  dictated  by 
exactl.y  the  same  ecstatic  emotion,  whether  it  arises  from  a 
diamond,  the  .sacking  of  a  city,  a  decree  from  Rome,  or  the 
vision  of  the  phantom  Helen.. 

Was  iMs  the  face  that  Immhi  a  thommi  ships 
And  burnt  ike  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 

This  last  passage  is  curious.Iy  ilustrative  of  the  ivay  in 
wMch  Marlowe’s  ecstasy  could  detach  itself  None  of  the 
critics  (so  far  as  I  know)  has  touched  upon  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  a  translation  of  a  passage  in  Lucian ;  or  that  tMs 
passage  has  a  Shakespearean  qualty  and  a  real  ground 
entirely  lacking  to  the  circumstances  of  Marlowe’s  dream. 

In  Lucian,  as  in  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet^  the  obseiwer  is  look¬ 
ing,  not  at  a  phantom  of  the  living,  but  at  the  skull  of  the 
dead,  and  tMs,  as.  it  seems  to  me,  gives  the  real  ground  of 
the  emotion,  wMch  is  exactly  that  of  the  famous  cry  of 
Hamlet,  over  the  skul  of  Yorick. 
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These  are  the  original  words  in  Lucian : 

Hermes  :  TodtI  to  xpocvlov  t]  'EXsviq  IctCv. 

Menippus  :  Elra  ocl  V7]s^  Sia  touto  e7rX7]pc!)67]cT(xv 
aTTacTT]^  TTji;  'EXXdcSog,  xal  ToaouTot  iizzcov  'E>vX7]vs!; 
Ts  xal  ^appapoi,  xal  TocauTai  nokzi^  avacraToi  yzYovaGiv. 

The  passage  is  thus  rendered  in  the  fine  version  by 
H.  W.  and  F.  G.  Fowler: 

Hermes  :  This  skull  is  Helen. 

Menippus:  And  for  this  a  thousand  ships  carried 
warriors  from  every  part  of  Greece ;  Greeks  and  bar¬ 
barians  were  slain^  and  cities  made  desolate. 

But  the  whole  deep  ground  of  the  emotion  in  the  phrases 

for  this  ”  and  was  this  ’’  is  lost  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
living  Helen  and  doubly  lost  when  Faustus  desires  her  kiss. 
Here  again  Shakespeare  seems  by  native  power  to  give  the 
authentic  ground.  Here  hung  those  lips  which  I  have 
kissed.’’ 

But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  particular  instance, 
though  Marlowe  directly  or  indirectly  was  influenced  in  other 
ways  by  the  sceptical  spirit  of  Lucian,  as  were  many  other 
men  of  the  Renaissance ;  notably,  and  in  a  far  less  crude 
and  slap-dash  fashion,  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  colloquies  of  the  former  point  to  a  literary  delight,  not 
in  Luther,  but  in  Lucian,  as  the  source  of  their  iconoclasm. 
Many  of  the  irreligious  ”  remarks  attributed  to  Marlowe  by 
tradition  strike  one  as  naive  schoolboy  imitations  of  the  witty 
author  of  the  Life  of  Peregrine;  but  the  chief  value  of  the 
comparison  is  perhaps  in  the  light  which  it  reflects  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  historical  standard  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  Whether  there  be  any  absolute  aesthetic  standard  or 
not,  it  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  there  must  be  a 
double  standard  for  literature ;  and  that  though  Falconer’s 
Ship-wreck,  aesthetically  regarded,  may  be  an  absurd  piece 
of  clap-trap,  we  must  still,  on  historical  grounds,  encumber 
our  shelves  with  the  unrivalled  strains  ”  in  which  he  set 
out  to  “  deplore  ”  : 

The  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shoreP 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this :  but  we  ought  not  to 
forget  that  history  ”  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country; 
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and  thatj  in  any  complete  view,  the  earlier  masterpieces  of 
other  nations  may  jnstiy  constitute  a  standard.  In  his  note? 
to  Jonson's  UndemcQis,  Gifford  says  that  is  not  just 
to  consign  Marlowe  to  ridicule.  He  and  his  contemporary^ 
Peele,  were  produced  just  as  the  chaos  of  ignorance  was 
breaking  up :  theyc  were  among  the  earliest  to  perceive  the 
Simmering  of  sense  and  nature,  and  struTuIed  to  reach  the 
light.” 

The  truth  of  this  is  obtiously  relati’/e  only  to  our  own 
literature,  and  even  then  it  is  only  a  half-truth.  Marlotve 
had  been  preceded  by  Chaucer  in  hi?  ovrn  language.  He 
had  translated  some  of  the  classics ;  and,  in  a  tvorld  that  had 
already  produced  an  ^Tschylus  and  a  Sophocles,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  he  can  be  counted  among  **  the  earliest 
to  perceive  the  glimmering  of  sense  and  nature,”  Even 
more  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  this  point  of  view  with  the 
remarks  of  a  critic  like  Charles  Lamb,  that,  in  hlarloweb 
Edward  the  Seccnd.  the  death  scene  of  hlarlowe's  king  moves 
pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene  ancient  or  modern  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.” 

If  this  is  true,  we  can  only  suppose  that  Lamb  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  Lear  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  CEdipus 
of  Sophocles.  But  it  is  not  true.  It  is  merely  an  instance 
of  the  fact  that  English  criticism  has  for  the  most  part  been 
wildly  impressionistic,  capricious,  or  merely  declama¬ 
tory.  A  large  part  of  the  criticism  of  poetry  is  based  upon 
vague  recollections  of  isolated  passages,  and  sometimes 
isolated  lines,  tom  out  of  their  context  and  enshrined  in 
textbooks.  I  suppose  that  at  least  ten  thousand  school¬ 
books  could  be  found  in  wffiich  two  lines  of  Faustus  about 
Helen  w^ould  be  unintelligently  quoted  and  re-quoted,  not 
from  the  original,  but  from  other  textbooks,  and  the  in¬ 
finite  riches  of  Marlow’e  W'OuId  be  taken  for  granted  on  the 
strength  of  that  isolated  jewel. 

And  now  I  have  a  personal  confession  to  make.  My  own 
admiration  for  the  verbal  splendours  of  Marlo\¥e  was  once 
immense.  But,  on  carefully  re-reading  him,  my  chief  im¬ 
pression  is  that  no  English  poet  is  so  essentially  a  poet  of 
immaturity.  It  is  a  glorious  immaturity  in  many  ws.js; 
for  it  is  the  immaturity  of  genius ;  but,  both  in  its  \irtues 
and  its  rices,  it  is  the  w^ork  of  an  uproarious  schoolboy,  at 
one  of  the  crudest  stages  of  intellectual  development.  All 
these  invitations'  to — 
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and 


Batter  the  shining  palace  of  the  sun  ’’ 

Slice  the  dark  sea  with  sable-coloured  ships  f 


are  magnificent  in  sound  as  isolated  lines,  though  not  in 
long  passages  where  they  become  monotonous.  They  are 
just  the  hind  of  thing  that  a  literary  Tom  Sawyer  loves  to 
bellow  out  of  sheer  physical  exuberance  on  a  windy  day  at 
the  seaside.  The  bridled  kings,  drawing  the  coach  of 
Tamburlaine,  are  simply  school-fags  drawing  the  coach  of 
the  school-dictator.  The  dungeon  of  King  Edward,  into 
which  all  the  drains  of  the  castle  empty  themselves,  is  just 
the  kind  of  thing  a  schoolboy  would  design  for  the  unpopular 
master.  The  extraordinary  devices  of  the  Jew  of  Malta 
for  murdering  Ms  enemies,  Ids  friends,  the  entire  population 
of  a  convent,  and  Ms  own  daughter  are  not,  in  any  way, 
subtilised  by  the  isolated 


Infinite  riches  in  a  little  roomy 

Indeed,  many  of  the  beauties  of  Marlowe  (and  the 
beauty  of  these  isolated  lines  is  undeniable  as  far  as  it  goes) 
appear  to  have  been  inserted  more  or  less  at  random,  to 
provide  a  fine  speech  for  a  quite  unsuitable  speaker.  The 
famous  passage  on  beauty and  'fall  the  pens  that  ever 
poets  held  ’’  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  its  context.  What  on 
earth  it  has  to  do  with  the  impossible  creature  to  whom  it  is 
attributed,  or  how  anyone  can  take  that  impossible  creature 
seriously  for  a  single  moment,  except  as  a  schoolboy  cheats 
Mmself  into  a  belief  in  the  melodramatics  that  schoolboys 
love,  I  am  unable  to  conceive.  In  many  passages,  even  of 
Edward  the  Second^  one  encounters  a  note  of  sheer  silliness. 
The  infatuation  of  the  King  for  Gaveston  is  not  a  subject  that 
can  easily  support  the  weight  of  a  tragedy,  as  it  is  handled  by 
Marlowe.  The  king  "  love-sick  for  Ms  minion,’^  as  Marlowe 
depicts  Mm,  is  too  feeble  and  contemptible  to  arouse  the 
feeling  upon  wMch  tragedy  depends. 

“iWy  Gamston! 

Welcome  to  Tynmouth  !  welcome  to  thy  friend! 

Thy  absence  made  me  droop  and  pine  away; 

Fory  as  the  lovers  of  fair  Danae 

When  she  was  locked  up  in  a  brazen  tower 
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Desired  her  rnsre  and  waxed  Gtcfragsous 
So  did  it  fare  with  me;  and  now  thy  sight 
Is  smeeierfar  than  was  thy  parting  hence 
Bitkr  md  irksome  to  rry  sobbing  heartr 

So  says  the  .kmg^  and  Ga\"estoii  replies  in  these  simplej,  and 
unaffected  words : 

“  The  shepherd,  nipt  with  hilhg  whiter  s  rage, 

Frolics  not  more  to  see  the  painted  spring 
Than  1  do  to  behold  your  majesty  F 

Andj  in  another  passage^  the  king  himself  expresses  a  similar 
manly  sentiment : 


Make  sessm!  kingdoms  qf  this  monarchy 
And  share  it  equally  amongsi you  ail 
So  I  may  have  some  nook  or  center  left 
To  frolic  with  my  dearest  Gavestonh'^ 

On  my  mind^  tMs  sort  of  stnfi^and  the  whole  of  the 
belauded  Edward  the  Second  is  tainted  with  it — ^has  an  effect 
of  slightly  nauseating  silliness.  The  best  excuse  that  can  be 
made  for  it  is  that  it  is  the  crude  wwk  of  an  adolescent 
mind  that  never  arrived  at  maturity. 

We  are  left,  then,  with  Marlowe's  “  mighty  Ime  f  as  his 
real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  drama ;  md  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  Shakespeare,  on  the  technical  side,  to 
show  how  this  mighty  line  could  run  on,  and  be  modulated 
into  the  period,  so  that  it  w^as  no  longer  an  isolated  unit, 
but  the  norm  by  departure  from.  wMch  the  really  great  and 
subtle  effects  were  to  be  achieved.  But  this  is  not  quite  .all. 
It  is  a  long  wny  from 


to 


Baiter  the  skiming  palace  qf  the  sm  ” 

“  IVhenym  do  dma^  I  wish  you 
wmse  of  the  seaT 


or 


But,,  strangely  enough,  it  is  not  so  far  to 

The  light  that  miw  wm  on  sm  or  land ' 
A  sound  like  thunder,  emflmtinglyT 


ir 
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And  here,  I  think,  we  have  the  clue  to  most  of  the  bewildered 
praise  of  Marlowe.  He  was,  first  and  foremost,  a  lyric 
poet  groping  for  his  medium.  His  mighty  line  was  not 
only  mighty.  It  had  ail  the  mysticism  of  the  romantic 
movement  in  it,  though,  as  he  used  it,  the  mysticism  was  out 
of  place.  “  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room  ”  might  have 
been  the  perfect  close  to  a  sonnet  by  Wordsworth  in  the  vein 
of  his  “  narrow  coiivent  room,”  or  by  the  poet  who  wrote  of 
“  laborious  orient  ivory,  sphere  in  sphere.”  And  so,  with 
Marlowe’s  one  almost  unqualified  success — ^his  Hero  and 
Leanier — we  find  ourselves  almost  at  once  in  the  company  of 
Keats.  There  are  one  or  two  lines  that  are  too  florid,  in  the 
artificial  manner  of  Sidney’s  Arcadia  (the  description  of 
Hero’s  chirruping  buskins,  for  instance).  There  is  what  we 
may  call  a  Gaveston  passage  which,  again,  is  merely  a 
symptom  of  immaturity.  But,  apart  from  these  very  brief 
passages  the  poem  is  one  long  delight,  and  may  well  rank 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Keats.  The  amazing  difference  in 
quality  between  this  poem  and  the  plays  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  lyrical  narrative,  Marlowe 
had  drawn  nearer  to  his  true  medium,  while  in  the  drama 
he  was  laying  heavily  about  him,  Hke  a  man  in  a  fog.  It  is 
not  'vvithout  significance  that  Shakespeare  himself  made  the 
ranting  spirit  of  Pistol  use  Marlowe’s  “  mighty  line,”  in 
some  of  his  superbly  humorous  passages  of  critical  parody. 

“  Afoutra  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base! 

I  speak  ^Africa  and  golden  joys!’ 

It  is  all  there — the  far  horizon,  and  the  vague  high-sounding 
ecstasy.  And  again — 

“  Shall  pack-horses 
And  hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day 
Compare  with  Casars  and  with  Cannibals  ?  ” 

But  he  does  not  laugh  at  Hero  and  Leander,  or  the  “  dead 
shepherd  ”  who  wrote  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  underrate  Chapman’s  continuation  of  the  poem.  If  it  be 
true,  as  our  modems  appear  to  think,  that  Donne  is  a  greater 
poet  than  Waller,  and  that  “  Go  and  catch  a  falling  star  ”  is 
a  finer  lyric  than  “  Go,  lovely  rose,”  then  I  can  see  no 
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reason  why  Chapman’s  intellectnai  subtleties —  some  of 
them  extremely  beautiful  in  form— should  not  rani  higher 
than  the  expression  of  physical  beauty,  exquisite  as  it  is,  in 
the  earlier  section  of  the  poem*  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  so ; 
for  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  the  premises.  Bur  those  who 
accept  the  premises  should  find  it  dihicult  to  conSrm  the 
traditional  \iew'  of  the  superiority  of  hlarloweh  verse* 

His  body  mas  as  straight  as  Circe^s  marJ. 

Jove  mighi  kase  sipt  out  nestarfrzm  Ids  hsrjr' 

Beautiful  as  this  undoubtedly  is,  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  there 
is  any  passage  in  Marlowe's  section  of  the  poem  that  is 
superior  (by  the  modem  standard,  if  that  be  valid^  to 
Chapman’s  fine  passage  in  the  third  sestiad. 

Then  thm  most  strangely  intellectial  fire 
Thai  proper  to  my  sou!  hast  pomer  to  inopire 
Her  burning  faculties^  and  mith  the  mings 
Of  iky  umpkered  flame  lisifst  ike  springs 
Of  spirits  imimrial;  mm  [as  smift  as  time 
Doth  follow  motion  j  find  the  eternal  clime 
Of  his  free  souly  whose  Iking  subject  stood 
Up  to  the  chin  in  the  Pierian  floods 
And  drank  to  me  half  this  Musmn  story 
Inscribing  it  to  deathless  memory  : 

Confer  mith  it,  and  make  my  pledge  as  deep 
That  mithefs  draught  be  €07^e€Tate  to  sleep,  .  .  f  ’ 

I  will  not  attempt  to  decide ;  but  I  know*  w’hich  comes 
the  nearer  to  just  those  qualities  in  Donne  which  induce  the 
modems  to  rate  Mm  above  the  simpler  lyrists.  Strangely 
enough,  too,  the  latter  passage  has  striking  affinities  with 
certain  passages  in  Keats ;  and  there  is  a  certain  fitness  in 
the  fact  that  Marlowe  ha\ing  expressed  the  physical 
beauty  as  perfectly  as  he  could,  Chapman  should  complicate 
the  theme  with  intelectual  and  spiritual  motives. 

The  poem  of  Hero  md  Leander  may  almost  be  taken  as  a 
parable  of  Marlowe's  o%vn  life  and  quest  for  the  ideal  beauty. 

His  own  story  ended  in  disaster,  as  he  was  straggling 
through  a  darker  sea ;  and,  on  reading  ail  the  later  evidence 
in  the  case,  I  still  believe  that: — ^like  most  evidence  ”  of 
tHs  kind — ^it  obscures  rather  than  reveals  the  true  Mstoiy ; 
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that  the  latest  account  of  Ms  death  has  many  weak  spots 
in  it;  and  that,  on  several  points,  Sir  Bernard  Spilsbury 
would  make  short  work  of  it  in  a  modern  court  of  law. 
Suppressio  veri  has  left  obvious  gaps  in  the  tale  of  Ms  death 
at  Deptford;  and  for  me  it  is  still  best  told  in  parable 
as  I  tried  to  tell  it  long  before  the  newer  evidence  was  dis¬ 
covered.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  festive  gathering  at 
the  Deptford  Inn  with  only  two  companions  should  have 
begun  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  why  they  should 
have  been  still  at  it  so  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  They  had  to  make  a  longish  journey  to  get  there. 
The  festivity — according  to  the  evidence — seems  to  have 
consisted  cMefly  of  a  seven  hours’  conversation  with  two  not 
particularly  congenial  friends ;  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
story  is  that  wMch  describes  how  Marlowe,  reacMng  beMnd 
one  of  those  friends,  drew  that  friend’s  dagger  out  of  its 
sheath,  stabbed  Mm  in  the  back,  and  then — ^in  the  ensuing 
tussle  for  the  dagger,  ran  Ms  eye  upon  the  point  and  died  in 
a  way  that  modern  doctors  say  is  impossible.  The  probabil¬ 
ities  of  character  and  psychology  are  all  against  the  literal 
truth  of  that  story,  as  well  as  other  probabilities.  More¬ 
over,  the  story  is  badly  worked  out.  As  a  novelist  might 
say,  it  is  not  properly  realised.”  Indeed,  it  is  not  realisable, 
not  quite  picturable  by  the  imagination.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  the  legend  that  Marlowe’s 
death  at  Deptford  took  place  at  a  festal  gathering  on  the 
deck  of  the  Golden  Hind  wMch  had  been  drawn  up  there  for 
public  display.  But  I  can  imagine  that^  as  a  reason  for  Ms 
visit  to  Deptford,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  mormng.  I  can  imagine 
a  festal  occasion  there  of  some  duration.  And,  again,  like 
all  good  legends,  tMs  tale  was  a  parable,  representing  a 
little  more  of  the  truth  than  could  be  expressed  by  tongue, 
or  pen,  or  legal  evidence  of  interested  witnesses.”  There 
may  be  a  certain  truth  in  all  the  accounts,  in  the  ballad- 
monger’s  tales  of Archer,”  and  the  quarrel  over  a  woman, 
for  instance.  But  whether  Marlowe  died  in  the  back-parlour 
of  an  inn  or  not,  tMs  vagabond  child  of  genius  died  at  the 
same  moment  on  a  nobler  stage,  for  wMch  no  symbol 
would  be  more  fitting  than  the  deck  of  the  Golden  Hind^  the 
Pelican  of  the  great  Elizabethan  adventure,  the  sMp  that 
sacked  the  Spanish  Main,  and  plying  out  into  the  unknown 
ocean-sea  came  to  its  home  in  amazement,  simply  by 
sailing  on. 
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UNDER  the  portrait  of  Sir  John  Hawidns  in  HoIiaiici’’s 
Hemokgia  are  engraved  the  words :  AdzaunceixerJ  fy 
dilligence^  and  a  brief  reading  of  Hawkins's  life  might  perhaps 
lead  one  to  accept  this  statement  as  fitting  him  periectly* 
Most  Mstorians  have  accepted  it.  Yet,  diligence  alone  can¬ 
not  explain  the  greatness  of  his  achievement,  nor  the  vision 
behind  his  actions.  He  acted  nothing  that  he  had  not  care- 
folly  planned,  making  certain  that  success  would  mean  glort’" 
for  England,  or  at  least,  for  English  trade.  He  w’as  diligeiit, 
wdthout  doubt,  and  he  was  cautious ;  but  he  wms  also  subtle, 
patient,  and  courageous.  His  historical  proxi,mity  to  his 
kinsman,  Drake,  has  obscured  his  fame,  relegating  him  to  a 
disproportionately  small  place  in  the  histoiy^  of  English  sea¬ 
manship.  Just  as  Shakespeare’s  brilliance  shadows  the 
lesser  Elizabethan  dramatists,  so  does  Drake^s  glorv'  dim  the 
quieter,  steadier,  subtler  genius  of  Hawidns.  The  two  were 
often  together,  and  their  last,  most  tragic  voyage  shows 
them  in  contrast,  revealing  pathetically  the  human  weak¬ 
nesses  of  each. 

Haw^Mns,  to  the  average  Englishman,  is  merely  the  man 
who  started  the  slave-trade.  A  certain  associative  sense  of 
shame  attaches  to  Ms  name,  and  because  of  that  few  have 
troubled  to  study  Mm.  Few,  therefore,  have  understood  or 
appreciated  Ms  greatness.  The  famous  slave-trading  expe¬ 
ditions  are  by  no  means  the  important  passages  in  Ms  life. 
They  have  no  connection  with  Ms  really  great  achie\’ement, 
and  their  chief  interest  is  that  they  reveal  HawMBS  as  a  man 
of  action  and  that  they  show  us  the  &st  glmpse  of  Ms 
cautious  desire  to  keep  always  on  the  right  side  of  the  law. 

Hawidns  was  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  sailor,  and  these 
trading  expeditions  were  the  outcome  of  a  definite  ambition. 
They  were  not  reckless,  daredevil,  piratical  exploits.  He 
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was  not  out  for  plunder,  he  robbed  no  man.  All  his  actions 
were  entirely  legal,  for  at  the  period  of  his  first  voyage  in 
1562,  England  and  Spain  were  not  enemies.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  know  for  certain  what  Hawkins  intended 
because  he  was  far  too  wary  a  man  to  commit  his  schemes 
to  paper,  yet  Mr.  J.  A.  Williamson  very  plausibly  suggests 
that  he  was  offering  armed  service  to  Piiihp  II  of  Spain  in 
return  for  a  permission  to  trade  in  the  Indies.^  Hawkins 
hoped  to  force  trade  on  Spain.  Accordingly  he  sent  two 
ships  to  Spanish  ports  on  his  return  voyage,  to  test  the 
Spanish  attitude  by  pretending  friendliness  and  trust.  He 
was  not  long  in  doubt.  Only  one  of  the  ships  reached 
Spain,  and  it  was  instantly  seized  by  Philip .  The  other  went 
to  Portugal  and  was  seized  there.  Neither  of  them  actually 
belonged  to  his  fleet.  One  was  a  Spanish  ship  chartered  in 
Hispaniola;  the  other  was  possibly  but  not  certainly  a 
Portuguese  vessel  brought  over  firom  Guinea.  Hawkios 
could  well  afford  to  let  both  of  them  go ;  yet  it  is  probable » 
that  he  journeyed,  with  great  courage,  to  the  Spanish  court 
to  plead  his  case  in  person  in  an  effort  to  recover  them.  He 
was  never  a  coward,  being  always  sustained  by  a  sense  of  the 
justness  of  his  actions,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  was  not  reck¬ 
less.  In  the  story  of  this  first  voyage,  we  see  him  clearly. 
We  see  the  breadth  of  his  ambitions,  in  the  vision  of  such 
a  trade,  in  the  care  he  took  to  appear  to  be  acting  legally, 
in  the  courage  that  urged  him  to  travel  afterwards  to  the 
country  he  had  wronged. 

The  second  voyage  took  place  in  1564-5 ;  and  the  third,  in 
1567,  although  described  in  many  books,  must  in  part  be 
treated  again  here.  It  ended  in  tragedy,  yet  it  shows 
Hawkins’s  sagacity  and  courage,  and  it  includes  a  strange 
incident,  apparently  to  Drake’s  discredit,  which  has  never 
been  explained.  “  The  Judith  [Drake’s  ship],”  said  Haw¬ 
kins,  “  forsook  us  in  our  great  misery.”  Drake  made  no  ex¬ 
planation  that  has  survived,  so  that  we  have  one  side  of  the 
case  only;  but  Hawkins  was  evidently  quite  certain  that 
Drake  had  deserted  him  in  a  moment  of  peril. 

Hawkins  had  six  ships  when  he  set  sail  from  Plymouth, 

^  J,  A.  Williaixison’s  Sir  John  Hawkins:  The  Time  and  Su  Man  (Oxford,  1927), 
is  the  defioitiw  life  of  Hawkips,  and  it  is  of  great  interest.  I  might  add  that 
&e  quotations  in  the  following  article  are  all  from  conteinporaiy  letters  or 
from  the  accoimts  of  eye-witn^ses. 

*  See  WHliamson^s  book.  Professor  J.  E.  Neale  puts  up  a  str<Hig  argument 
against  the  journey  to  Spain  in  his  review  in  Hisiory, 
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and  he  was  almost  immediately  caugiit  in  a  violent  storm 
that  separated  Ms  fleet,  and  that  nearly  sarik  the  fiagsMp,  the 
Jesus  of  Ijibick.  Hawldns  was  sometMng  of  a  puritan,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  called  his  crew  together  and  made 
them  pray  while  the  \rinds  tore  down  upon  them,  tugmng  at 
the  masts  and  flinging  the  vessel  from  side  to  side,  from  , giant 
wave  to  wave : 

The  weather  was  e’cry  extreme,  a  nd  brought  the 
Jesus  in  such  case  that  she  opened  in  the  stem  aft^  and 
leaks  broke  up  in  divers  places  in  her.  But  where  she 
opened  in  the  stem  the  leak  was  so  great  that  into  one 
place  there  %vas  thrust  15  pieces  of  baize  to  step  the 
place  .  .  .  the  which  when  our  general  sa^*v  he  began 
to  enter  into  prayer  and  besought  them  to  pray  with 
Mm,  the  wMie  indeed  he  yet  letted  not  with  great 
travafl  to  search  lire  sMp  fore  and  aft  for  her  leaks. 
Thus  we  passed  tlie  fourth  day  at  the  niercy  of  Godf  *' 

He  succeeded  in  stopping  the  leaks,  the  winds  withdrew^ 
and  the  Jesus  eiTntnaiiy  staggered  to  Teneriffe,  wiiidi 
Hawldns  had  appointed  as  a  meeting-place  for  such  an 
emergenevo 

His  troubles  %vere  not  over.  Two  of  Ms  officers,  Edwrard 
Dudley  and  George  Fitmilliam,  lost  their  tempers,  and 
decided  to  fight  a  duel  ashore,  Hawkins  tried  to  put  a  stop 
to  tMs  nonsense,  and  while  arguing  with  Dudley,  he  struck 
Mm.  Dudley  drew-  Ms  rapier,  HawMns  drew  Ms,  and  there 
was  a  brief  skirmish,  in  wMch  both  w^ere  slightly  m’oimded. 
The  sailors  ’would  have  murdered  Dudley  for  Ms  mutiiious 
\ioleiice  if  Hawrkins  had  not  restrained  them.  In  a  crisis 
such  as  tMs  a  commander  shows  the  measure  of  Ms  genius, 
for  he  should  be  neither  weak  nor  unjustly  harsh,  Ham’idns 
took  a  middle  course.  He  said  that  he  irwuid  pardon  Dud¬ 
ley  for  the  harm  done  to  himself,  but  that  he  could  not 
pardon  him  for  the  injury  done  to  the  Queen  through  her 
representative,  nor  for  the  danger  in  wiiich  he  had  placed 
the  expedition  by  such  disobedience.  Then  he  took  up  an 
arquebus,  loaded  it  mith  t^vo  bullets,  and  told  Dudley  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  die.  The  wretched  man  fell  to  Ms  knees,  cr\dng  that 
he  deserved  death,  w^Mle  the  crew  gathered  round,  and  im¬ 
plored  Hawkins  for  mercy.  HawMns  raised  the  gun.  Then, 
as  if  overwhelmed  by  sudden  pity,  he  put  the  weapon  aside 
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and  commanded  the  irons  to  be  struck  from  Dudley.  He 
had  no  further  trouble  after  that. 

If  he  had  no  more  trouble  with  the  crew,  he  found  plenty 
on  the  Main.  The  trading  part  of  the  voyage  was  over,  and 
all  Hawkins  needed  was  a  stock  of  victuals,  when  he  put  into 
the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua.  While  there,  collecting  food 
and  repairing  the  flagship,  the  Seville  plate  fleet  arrived 
Thirteen  ships  rose  from  the  skyline,  bearing  down  on  the 
port  where  the  English  fleet  lay.  Hawkins  dared  not  risk 
a  fight,  for  England  and  Spain  were  at  peace,  and  he  had  no 
delusions  about  the  swiftness  of  Elizabeth’s  justice  towards  a 
reckless  servant.  She  would  not  raise  the  arquebus  in  order 
to  fling  it  aside.  _  In  this  perilous  corner,  with  the  enemy  in 
the  open  sea  outside,  himself  snug  in  port,  what  was  Hawkins 
to  do  ?  He  could  keep  the  Spaniards  in  the  open  and  let  the 
winds  batter  them  to  pieces ;  but  that  would  be  as  dangerous 
as  open  battle,  and  as  unforgivable.  As  usual,  cautiously  he 
took  the  middle  course  and  sent  sailors  to  man  the  batteries 
on  the  island,  drawing  up  his  fleet  to  bar  the  mouth  of  the 
port.  Although  he  could  not  fight,  he  could  threaten  and 
demand  terms.  The  new  Viceroy  of  Mexico  was  aboard  the 
Spaniards,  and  he  swore  that  he  would  enter  San  Juan,  let 
who  would_  try  to  stop  him.  This  was  the  first  cry  of  out¬ 
raged  dignity;  but  soon  he  calmed  enough  to  give  in,  to 
swear  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  promise  not  to  land  armed 
men,  while  Hawkins  could  gather  victuals  and  man  the 
batteries.  Then  he_  entered,  and  the  English  and  Spanish 
fleets  lay  side  by  side  at  anchor  with  only  a  few  yards 
between  them.  Hawkins  must  have  known  that  he  could 
not  trust  the  Viceroy,  but  the  oath  and  promise  of  safety 
placed  legal  right  on  his  side.  He  was  in  a  difficult  position, 
m  which  it  was  essential  not  to  give  any  excuse  for  charging 
him  with  piracy,  and  in  which  also  his  only  hope  of  a  favour¬ 
able  outcome  was  that  the  Spaniards  would  respect  the 
solemn  agreement.  If  the  Viceroy  showed  opened  hostili¬ 
ties,  he  would  be  in  the  wrong  and  Hawkins  would  be  in  the 
while  he  possessed  the  paper  bearing  his  enemy’s  signa¬ 
ture.  Yet  he  was  alert  for  the  first  sign  of  treachery,  being 
in  hostile  waters,  and  his  men  scarcely  numbered  a  third  of 
the  Viceroy’s. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Viceroy  acted.  Hawkins  was 
at  dinner,  when  a  trumpet-caU  brought  him  to  his  feet  and 
on  to  the  deck.  The  Spaniards  had  attacked  the  batteries 
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and  were  boarding  tbe  English  ships*  “  God  and  St. 
George!  cried  HawMns^  “  upon  these  traitorous  viliains ! 
The  batteries^  the  key  position^  had  fallen,  and  Hawkins 
could  only  fight  with  Ms  ships.  He  cut  the  mooring  lineSj 
drew  clear  of  the  enemy  and  opened  lire.  It  took  terrible 
effect.  The  Spanish  adirirai  sarJc,  the  vice-admiral  blew 
up.  Hawkins,  in  this  perilous  situation  with  the  land- 
batteries  pounding  at  Mm,  with  the  larger  Spanish  ships 
training  their  guns  upon  his  showed  no  fear.  He 

called  to  Samuel  his  page  for  a  cup  of  beer,  who 
brought  it  to  him  in  a  silver  cup.  and  he.  drinking  to  ail 
men,  willed  the  gunners  to  stand  by  their  ordnance 
lustily  like  men.  He  had  no  sooner  set  the  cup  out  of 
Hs  hand,  but  a  demi-culverin  shot  struck  atvay  the  cup 
and  a  cooper's  plane  that  stood  by  the  mainmast,  and 
ran  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship :  which  nothirig  dis¬ 
mayed  our  general,  for  he  ceased  not  to  encourage  us, 
sa}dng,  *  Fear  notMng!  for  God,  who  hath  preserved  us 
from  tMs  shot,  will  also  deliver  us  from  these  traitors 
and  \iilainsd  ” 

Most  of  the  fleet  w’as  lost.  The  Jesm  was  smashed  beyond 
hope  of  rescue  and  w^as  surrounded  by  shattered  and  burning 
vessels.  In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  wMIe  repeiling  boarders 
and  commanding  the  gunners,  HawMns  did  not  forget  the 
treasure  he  had  aboard.  He  ordered  it  to  be  moved  from 
the  Jesus  into  the  Minim  and  into  Drake's  vessel,  the 
JuditL  FiresMps  were  loosed  upon  him,  and  these  fiamiiig 
vessels,  the  horror  of  seamen,  ended  the  battle.  The  Jesm 
ivas  deserted.  Hawkins,  with  Ms  men,  leaped  into  the 
Minimy  wMch  was  at  that  moment  creeping  away ;  he  was 
nearly  left  beMnd,  for  he  remained  until  the  last  moment, 
until  it  was  useless  to  stay  longer  and  when  no  .further 
treasure  could  be  sMfted. 

The  fight  had  been  fierce,  and  it  showed  that  Hawkins, 
besides  being  sailor  and  merchant,  was  a  general.  More  than 
that,  the  fight  became  as  a  battle-cry  to  the  English,  for  they 
never  forgot  the  Spanish  treachery.  From  this  time  on,  the 
English  turned  pirates  like  the  French,  They  w-ere  inspired 
by  the  lust  for  vengeance  and  they  had  a  fierce  .and  terrible 
memory  to  urge  them  forward.  Hawkins  Mnaself,  except  for 
his  last  ill-fated  voyage,  never  again  sailed  for  the  Indi«; 
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but  others  followed  where  he  had  led,  and  chief  amongst 
them  was  his  Hnsman,  the  great  Sir  Francis  Drake^  who  so 
mysteriously  had  crept  away  from  the  fight  in  San  Juan. 

Hawkins  now  entered  upon  a  different  stage,  the  stage  of 
politics.  It  is  with  surprise  at  first  that  we  find  him  involved 
in  Ridolfi’s  plot  to  rescue  Mary  Stuart  and  to  aid  a  Spanish 
invasion.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Hawkins  had  com¬ 
munication  with  Ridolfi  himself,  but  he  dealt  with  Gueran 
de  Spes,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  seems  definitely  to 
have  become  a  spy.  Briefly,  he  went  to  de  Spes  in  the  first 
place  to  ask  for  the  release  of  the  men  imprisoned  at  Seville, 
and  finding  the  Spaniard  inclined  to  talk  unguardedly  he 
tempted  him  by  abusing  his  own  country  and  his  Queen. 
The  conversation  developed  into  an  arrangement  by  which 
Hawkins  swore  to  assist  a  Spanish  invasion,  in  return  for 
which  his  men  were  to  be  released,  and  he  was  to  be  paid 
for  Ms  treachery.  He  was  meanwMle  reporting  tMs  to 
Burghley  and  was  acting  under  Ms  instructions.  The  men 
were  released,  and  the  rest  of  the  plan  came  to  notMng, 
because  Burghley  obtained  fuU  information  of  the  plot  (only 
in  a  minor  degree  from  Hawkins)  and  arrested  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Hawkins  actually  received 
any  money  from  PMKp;  but  the  incident  shows  that  the 
sailor  had  become  not  merely  a  spy  but  an  able  intriguer. 

The  really  important  acMevement  of  Hawkins’s  life  was 
the  building  of  the  English  Navy.  The  Admiralty  was  then 
in  its  normal  state  of  corruption,  matching  the  corruption  of 
other  departments  of  Tudor  government.  Hawkins  stopped 
tMs ;  he  swept  aside  the  wholesale  graft,  he  built  a  policy  of 
honoiur,  and  placed  the  administration  on  a  decent  basis 
unknovm  before,  although  upon  a  basis  that  was  soon  to  be 
undermined  by  the  terrible  corruption  under  the  Stuarts. 
It  was  a  thankless  and  a  painful  task.  He  naturally  in¬ 
furiated  Ms  colleagues,  and  he  had  continually  to  fight  lying 
scandal.  Without  Burghley  to  stand  beside  him,  he  could 
never  have  succeeded.  His  enemies  were  many  and  power¬ 
ful.  Yet  he  did  succeed  and  his  success  ensured  the  defeat  of 
the  terrible  Armada. 

His  father-in-law,  Benjamin  Gonson,  had  been  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  and  on  his  retirement,  Hawkins,  on  January  i, 
1578,  took  his  place.  “  I  shall  pluck  a  thorn  out  of  my  foot 
and  put  it  into  yours,”  said  old  Gonson,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Hawkins  found  that  tMs  was  "  too  true  Ms  own 
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words.  The  corruption  of  the  previous  members  of  the 
Na\’y  Board  must  have  been  Jmown  to  Biirghley  and  the 
Qiieeiij  for  Hawkins  soon  told  them  about  it.  Yet  not  a 
man  was  removed  from  office.  HawMns  was  thus  in  a 
worse  than  awkward  nositAdi,  ^  for  he  had  to  work  widi  men 
’whom  he  had  exposed  and  who  therefore  naturally  hated 
him  and  were  eager  to  frustraie  any  attempt  at  reform.  It 
shows  much  for  his  charm  that  these  men  eventually 
admitted  the  greatness  of  his  achievement. 

Hawkins's  fot  report  stated  that  the  keeping  and  refitting 
of  ships  in  harbour  cost  when  it  should  have  cost 

^4,0005  that  the  buiidiiig  of  new  ships  cost  ^4,000  when 
^2^200  wmld  have  been  sufficient ;  that  out  of  goo  loads  of 
timber j  400  were  taken  by  the  officers  for  their  ot\*n  use. 
TMs  reveals  how  insidious  the  corruption  had  been.  It  has 
been  said  that  Hawkins  was  no  better  than  the  men  he 
superseded^  and  that  one  grafter  merely  took  the  place  of 
another.  The  other  officers  were  of  course  eager  to  swear 
that  he  was  stealing  and  over-charging,  but  these  slanders 
wtm  never  proved.  Before  the  Armada  anitud^  Howard 
swore  that  the  fleet  was  in  splendid  condition. 

”  I  have  been  aboard  of  every  ship  that  goeth  out  with 
me,”  he  wrote,  and  in  every  place  where  any  may  creep, 
and  I  do  thank  God  that  they  be  in  the  estate  they  be  in; 
and  there  is  never  a  one  of  them  that  knows  what  a  leak 
means.” 

x4gain  and  again,  he  repeated  the  substance  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  Surely  Ms  testimony  is  enough  to  prove  that 
Hawkins's  administration  was  honest  and  patriotic.  Even 
Hs  enemy,  Winter,  the  most  comipt  of  the  old  board,  cried 
triumphantly  before  the  Armada's  arrival :  “  Our  sMps  do 
show  themselves  like  gallants  here.” 

There  is  no  actual  proof  or  certainty,  but  circumstanlial 
evidence  gives  a  likelihood  that  the  new"  build  of  sMp  must  be 
placed  to  Hawkins's  credit.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  coin¬ 
cidence  that  the  ships  should  have  a  new  build  ininieciiately 
he  takes  command,  and  this  new  Urge  wns  to  give  England 
the  supremacy  of  the  seas  and  w^as.^  to  defeat  the  great  but  oid- 
fasMoned  Armada.  Hawkins  cut  down  the  enormous  poops, 
and  he  built  smaller,  more  agile  vosels.  He  realised  that  the 
days  were  gone  when  the  Maty  w"as  notMng  but  an  army  at 
.sea  and  when  grappling  and  boarding  were  the  only  methods 
of  winning  a  sea  battle.  Less  .laen,  and  more  guns,  became 
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the  rule  of  the  Admiralty.  With  more  guns,  you  could  stand 
off  and  smash  the  enemy  without  harm  to  yourself;  and  less 
men  meant  less  stores.  Food  was  the  great  problem  in 
those  days  of  scurvy,  and  it  was  partly  the  lack  of  food 
among  the  English  that  saved  the  Armada  from  complete 
destruction.  Food  could  not  be  kept  save  when  it  was 
salted ;  and  salt  meat  is  not  healthy.  The  Armada  would 
have  been  completely  destroyed  but  for  this  fact.  Elizabeth 
with  the  optimism  of  fear,  refused  to  believe  that  Philip 
would  dare  to  fight;  she  had  been  niggardly  with  stores. 
It  was  impossible,  for  financial  and  political  reasons,  to  lay 
up  quantities  of  food  at  great  cost,  when  it  might ’be  left 
merely  to  decay,  therefore  the  English,  in  the  hour  of  need 
were  badly  short  of  rations  and  also  of  powder. 

Besides,  by  having  checked  corruption  and  by  having 
built  better  and  swifter  ships,  Hawkins  also  helped  to  defeat 
Spain  in  the  decisive  and  glorious  battle  by  personal  fighting. 
Howard  was  Admiral,  Drake  Vice-admiral,  and  Hawkins 
Rear-admiral,  but  his  noblest  part  was  in  creating  a  sea¬ 
worthy  fleet.  In  the  actual  battle  there  was  no  individual 
exploit  that  can  be  mentioned,  he  did  his  duty  as  many 
another  seaman  did.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  others  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves,  for  they  were  all  equally  as  brave  and 
^  adroit.  But  on  Friday,  July  26,  during  a  lull  in  the  battle, 
Hoi\^rd  summoned  six  men,  including  Hawkins,  aboard  his 
flagship,  and  the  old  sailor  knelt  on  his  admiral’s  deck  to 
anse  Sir  John  Hawkins.  He  w'as  fifty-six  at  the  time  and 
had  waited  long  for  recognition.  Rarely  has  man  better 
cfose^ed  the  honour  of  kmghthood,  given  for  merit  and  in 
toe  hour  of  danger.  It  was  not  a  bought  title,  nor  a  reward 
for  bribery ,  it  was  an  honour  given  by  an  admiral  to  one  of 
ms  bravest  and  most  loyal  captains. 

After  the  battle,  after  the  great  winds  had  helped  to  break 
up  the  mighty  Armada,  there  came  the  horrors  of  starvation. 
Boat-loads  of  English  seamen  were  rowed  ashore  dying  of 
hunger  and  wounds.  Hawkins  had  to  see  that  these  men 
were  paid,  for  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  was  un- 
ortunately  a  treasurer  with  no  money.  Desperate  letters  to 
Burghley,  footnoted  by  Howard,  only  brought  angry 
responses.  The  ^ueen  was  hampered  by  considerations  of 
finance  and  politics,  and  could  not  spare  money  even  for  toe 
men  who  had  saved  England.  Hawkins  answered  Burghley 
sadly:  ^  ^ 
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I  trust  God  will  so  provide  for  me  as  I  shall  never 
meddle  with  such  intricate  matters  morCj  for  they  be 
importable  for  any  man  to  pkase  and  overcome  it.  If 
I  had  an  enemy,  I  would  wish  him  no  more  harm  than 
the  course  of  my  troublesome  and  painful  life;  but 
hereunto,  and  to  Godh  eood  protidence  we  are  bornf* 

In  another  letter  he  wrote  of  his  task  that  “  God,  I  trust, 
will  deliver  me  of  it  ere  it  be  long,  for  there  is  no  other  hellf  ^ 
Old  Gonson^s  words  were  truly  proved :  I  shall  pluck  a 
thorn  out  of  my  foot  and  put  it  into  yours ! 

Hawkins  would  have  liked  to  retire;  he  was  feeling  old, 
and  years  of  responsibilipr,  of  ngliting  slanderous  jealousy, 
had  made  Mm  weaiyv  He  hoped  to  put  to  sea  again,  away 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  Xavai  OiEce,  but  he  was  too  usehil 
a  man  for  the  Queen  to  let  slip.  He  was  tired  and  feeling 
old  after  his  careful,  miserable,  unfortunate,  and  danger¬ 
ous  life,  for  diplomacy  was  not  his  real  trade.  He  was 
a  sailor  and  the  sea  invited  him.  He  was  sixty,  and  still 
showed  plenty  of  vitality,  yet  he  was  condemned  to  a  chair, 
to  about  little  expenses,  about  the  cost  of  tMs  and  of 

that.  He  must  worry  about  rigging,  food,  and  the  building 
of  ships  for  other  men,  for  Drake  and  Frobisher,  while  Mm- 
self  remained  in  England,  watcMng  others  set  out  to  the 
lands  beyond  the  skviine,  the  lands  of  his  youth,  wMch  now 
he  feared  never  to  see  again.  Soon,  he  felt,  he  would  be  fit 
for  notMng  but  his  chair  in  the  Na\y  Office.  The  Queen 
dared  not  let  Mm  go.  He  wote  imploring  letters  to^  her 
Ministers,  and  at  last  his  opportunity  came.  Elizabeth 
realised  that  the  danger  from  Spain  was  over,  and  decided 
that  defence  should  be  succeeded  by  aggression,  and  that 
Hawkins  and  Drake,  England's  greatest  lining  seamen, 
should  sail  together  to  the  Indies. 

Nothing  more  idiotic  could  have,  been  conceived  than  to 
make  these  men  co-commanders.  They  were  both  courage¬ 
ous,  they  were  both  excellent  s.ailors  and  soldiers.  But 
Drake  was  recldess  wMle  Hawkins  was  cautious,  and  each  of 
them  undoubtedly  was  jealous  of  the  other's  greatness.  The 
plan  given  to  them  w^as,  roughly,  to  attack  Nombre  de  Dios, 
and  then  to  march  across  the  Isthmus  and  capture  Panama, 
but  the  expedition  was  delayed  again  and  again,  for  some 
unexplained  reason.  The  Queen  blamed  both  captains,  but 
it  seems  that  the  fault  w^as  really  Drake’s,  as  he  made  careless 
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preparations,  and  both  he  and  Hawkins  were  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  jealousy — Maynarde  tells  us  “  that  whom  the 
one  loved,  the  other  smally  esteemed.’"  Both  were  evi¬ 
dently  bickering  about  smal  matters  even  before  beginning, 
and  this  bickering  already  doomed  the  adventure.  It  was 
impossible  that  these  two  men  should  sail  together  success¬ 
fully,  although  the  name  of  each  was  an  inspiration  to 
England’s  youth  and  a  terror  to  Spain.  They  were  alike  in 
heroism,  but  most  unlike  in  the  small  points  that  are  essential 
to  friendship — Drake  was  courageous,  reckless,  he  relied 
on  the  opportunity  of  the  moment,  and  often  he  succeeded  by 
sheer  audacity,  but  Hawkins  did  nothing  without  careful  fore¬ 
thought,  Ms  every  action  was  reasoned,  and  he  examined 
every  detail  of  victualling  and  manning  with  amazing 
patience.  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  instigator  of  this 
absurd  combination  of  opposites,  although  the  conception  is 
said  to  have  been  Drake’s.  In  that  case,  he  should  have 
been  the  sole  leader,  and  Hawkins  ought  never  to  have  gone 
with  him.  Much  of  the  blame  must  rest  with  Elizabeth, 
who  should  have  understood  the  dangers,  but,  great  as  she 
was,  and  with  her  splendid  diplomatic  vision,  she  never 
really  understood  her  servants  because  she  thought  of  them 
only  as  servants.  They  were  automatons  of  her  will,  men 
who  must  have  no  feelings  apart  from  her  commands,  they 
must  exist  only  to  obey.  A  few  years  before,  when  Hawkins 
had  been  driven  back  by  winds  from  an  encounter  with  the 
Spaniards,  he  had  written  to  Eurghley,  quoting  scripture. 
Impatiently  and  cruelly  Elizabeth  had  cried  God’s  death! 
TMs  fool  w^ent  out  a  soldier  and  is  come  home  a  divine  !  ” 
She  did  not  comprehend  Hawkins’s  character,  with  its  mix¬ 
ture  of  piety  and  need  for  action,  the  type  of  many  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  greatest  men  like  Henry  V  and  Cromwell.  She  took 
no  account  of  subtleties  of  character.  Drake  and  Hawkins 
were  great  sailors;  therefore,  together,  she  thought,  they 
must  be  unconquerable.  The  opposite  was  true.  Separate, 
they  were  inconquerable ;  together  they  were  broken  before 
they  started.  Drake  was  in  many  ways  the  greatest  of  the 
Elizabethan  seamen,  yet  the  failure  of  tMs  expedition  was 
Ms  fault.  Hawkins  had  seen  to  the  sMps  and  victualling, 
but  Drake  delayed  the  date  of  sailing,  probably  from  lack  of 
foresight.  He  left  everytMng  until  the  last  moment,  with 
the  result  that  Spain  learned  exactly  what  was  intended. 

After  the  fleet  had  set  out,  Drake’s  carelessness  was  even 
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more  apparent.  During  a  couricil  aboard  HawMns’s  ship 
four  days  after  leaving  port.  Drake  announced  that  he  was 
short  of  provisions.  The  amount  of  rations  needed  had 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  it  was  inexcusable  that  rx 
should  be  deficient  in  provisions  after  a  mere  four  days  at  sea. 
Contrar}’  to  all  Hawkins's  ideas  of  sea-fighting,  Dralie  had 
signed  on  three  hundred  men  more  than  were  necessary, 
thus  overloading  Ms  ships.  Haw'Mns  lost  Ms  temper,  and 
Drake  did  the  same,  hlaynarde,  who  was  present,  tells  us 
that  if  he  had  been  entreated/'  Hawkins  would  have 
softened,  but  to  apolcgv’  Sir  Frarxis's  stout  heart  could 
uGvtT  be  driven.”  The  quarrel  temporarily  calmed  dovm, 
only  to  fi^are  up  more  violently  than  ever,  and  this  time  on 
deck.  HawMns  completely  forgot  himself  and  his  pcsition 
in  Ms  rage,  he  shouted  out  the  secret  orders  of  the  adventure 
so  that  the  whole  crew  could  hear.  Perhaps  the  memory’  of 
San  Juan  de  Uiua  rcfse  before  Mm  and  he  recalled  how 
Drake  had,  as  he  beheved,  crept  treachero'usly  away  against 
Ms  master^s  orders. 

Drake's  position  was  now  desperate,  for  his  crews  were 
eating  everything  and  would  soon  be  starving,  A  week  later, 
he  told  Hawkins  that  he  could  not  go  on  without  additional 
stores,  and  suggested  that  they  should  raid  Madeira  or 
Grand  Canary.  i\t  tMs,  there  was  another  quarrel,  Haw¬ 
kins  refusing  to  take  action  unless  Drake  wxuid  confess  that 
he  w-as  in  the  wrong,  but  Drake's  obstinate  pride  prevented 
Mm.  acknowledging  any  blame.  The  next  day,  homxver, 
Ms  need  became  too  great  for  Ms  pride  and  he  confessed 
Ms  fault.  Hawkins  instantly  agreed  to  the  raiding  plan. 

The  attempt  on  Las  Palmas  was  a  complete  failure.  No 
food  was  presumably  captured,  and  much  harm  was  done 
by’  thus  warning  the  SpaMards  of  the  English  proximity. 
NotMng  further  is  heard  of  any’  food  scarcity^  and  probably’ 
the  provident  Hawkins  had  taken  even  more  than  Ms  correct 
complement.  Nevertheless  the  expedition  was  doomed 
already,  for  the  Spaniards  knew"  where  the  English  wxre,  and 
the  Main  and  the  Indies  were  warned,  with  the  consequence 
that  all  gold  W’as  Mdden,  and  no  treasure-sMp  w’ould 
venture  out  wMle  these  two  notorious  demon  Englshmen 
were  scouting  the  ocean. 

The  objective  of  the  expedition  was  Porto  Rico,  and  it  was 
there  that  Hawkins  died.  He  lay  in  his  cabin  on  November 
12,  1.595,  until  the  very^  last  gasp  beseecMng  Ms  officers  to 
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remind  the  Queen  of  his  loyal  service,  and  forasmuch  as 
through  the  perverse  and  cross  dealings  of  some  in  that 
journey,  who,  preferring  their  own  fancy  before  his  skill 
would  never  yield  but  rather  over-rule  him,  whereby  he  was 
so  discouraged,  and  as  himself  then  said  his  heart  even 
broken,  that  he  saw  no  other  but  danger  of  ruin  of  the  whole 
voyage.’’  In  a  codicil  as  a  piece  of  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,”  he  did  bequeath  unto  Your  Highness  two  thousand 
pounds,  if  Your  Highness  will  take  it;  for  that,  as  he  said 
Y^our  Highness  had  in  your  possession  a  far  greater  sum  of 
his,  which  he  then  did  also  release.”  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  £j,ooo  due  to  him  as  profits  from  Drake’s  circum¬ 
navigation,  and  probably  there  were  other  sums,  for  Eliza¬ 
beth  did  not  like  paying  debts. 

This  man,  who  even  in  his  last  moments  was  honest  and 
loyal,  has  been  decried  as  the  creator  of  the  African  slave- 
trade.  Some  have  called  him  a  pirate.  His  exploits,  except 
for  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  are  not  of  the  type  to  live  in  men’s 
memories.  They  are  not  dazzling  as  Drake’s  adventures  are 
dazzling.  They  are  not  reckless,  they  are  cautious,  but  never¬ 
theless,  they  are  heroic.  Without  Hawkins,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  Philip’s  enormous  Armada  might  have  won 
through  the  English  lines.  Hawkins’s  caution  and  honesty 
built  the  ships  that  could  not  spring  a  leak;  his  years  of 
planning,  of  parsimony  and  loyalty,  made  the  little  English 
vessels  such  that  Howard  could  not  speak  of  them  without 
pride.  Too  long  Hawkins  has  been  forgotten,  ignored  or 
dismissed  contemptuously.  He  deserves  his  place  as  one  of 
the  very  greatest  of  the  Elizabethans. 
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I 

“  "^^R.  SPEx4K.ERj  I  find  witten  in  a  little  volume 

If  Atiiese  words  :  *  Sweet  is  the  name  of  liberi\\  but  the 
thing  itself  has  a  value  beyond  ail  inestimable  treasure/  ” 
SOy  on  Febniar}^  8,  15765  “  the  unconquerable  Peter  Went- 
wortii  ”  began  before  the  Commons  of  England  Ms  memor¬ 
able  speech  wMch  they  out  of  a  reverent  regard  for  her 
Majesty’s  honour  ’’  did  not  allow  Hm  to  finish.  In  addition, 
it  cost  M.m  his  own  Mbeiiy^,  but  that  was  a  cons-equence  he 
had  foreseen. 

The  speech  w^as  not  unpremeditated.  In  the  yeais  wMch 
had  elapsed  since  the  previous  Parliament,  he  had  pondered 
over  it  in  the  quiet  of  his  Oxfordshire  manor;  he  had 
rehearsed  its  indictment  of  the  Queen’s  persistent  attempts 
to  suppress  the  Commons’  freedom  of  debate  and  the 
bishops’  avidity  for  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  and,  being  not 
without  worldly  wisdom,  he  had  tried  to  have  it  put  out  ” 
of  his  mind  for  fear  that  it  should  cany  Mm  tO'  the  Tower. 
The  Tower,  under  the  despotism  of  a  soverei^gn  who  made 
no  secret  of  her  dislike  for  M.m  and  his  opinions,  was  an 
unpleasant  prospect  for  an  ageing  country  gentleman  of 
fifty.  Yet  when,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Ms  decision 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  there  was  no  hesitation  despite 
circumstances  even  more  adverse  than  he  had  anticipated. 
For  in  the  interval  between  the  Parlaments,  the  Growm  had 
not  been  idle  and,  by  revising  many  extinct  boroughs  under 
its  influence,  had  packed  the  new  House  with  an  anti- 
Puritan  majority.  So,  iroMcally,  it.  was  the  Co,mmoiis 
themselves,  on  whose  behalf  Wentworth  was  pleadiiig,  who 
sent  Mm  to  the  Tower.  They  answered  Ms  appeal  to  them 
to  show  themselvffi  neither  bastards  nor  dastards,  but  as 
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rightly-begotten  children  sharply  and  boldly  reprove  the 
enemies  of  God,  our  Prince  and  the  State  ”  by  sharply 
reproving  him.  ^ 

He  was  unrepentant.  That  same  afternoon,  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  he  told  the  committee  which  was  examining  the 
matter : 

“  The  consideration  of  a  good  conscience  and  of  a 
faithful  subject  did  make  me  bold  to  utter  it  in  such 
sort  as  your  Honours  heard.  With  this  heart  and  mind 
I  spake  it,  and  I  praise  God  for  it;  and  if  it  were  to  do 
again,  I  would  with  the  same  mind  speak  it  again.” 

In  Peter  Wentworth’s  voice  is  heard  unmistakably  the 
accent  of  the  great  Puritan  constitutionalists  who,  in  the 
next  century,  were  partially  to  fulfil  his  ideals.  He  was,  in 
fact,  an  earlier  Sir  John  Eliot.  He  had  the  same  quick 
temper  and  untamable  tongue,  the  same  gift  of  oratory 
and  vivid  phrase,  the  same  unquestioned  courage,  the  same 
loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  even  when  most 
vehemently  reproving  misgovernment.  Like  Eliot,  he 
insisted  that  the  final  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
was  the  freedoin  of  the  Commons  from  Crown  interference. 
Hke  Eliot,  he  died  in  prison,  his  health  shattered  by  rigorous 
imprisonment,  his  pathetic  appeals  for  fresh  air  ignored  by 
an  angry  tyrant  and  the  ideals  for  which  he  strove  hopelessly 
in  eclipse.  ’ 

Since  those  Weals-— springing  from  a  stark  logic  which  ill 
suits  the  English  genius  for  compromise — ^have  not  even  yet 
been  fully  realised,  it  is  no  accident  that  in  the  Elizabethan 
mythology,  which  is  the  epic  of  England,  the  name  of  Peter 
Wentworth  is  seldom  mentioned  and  scarcely  known.  He 
was  too  far  ahead  of  his  time.  He,  like  Eliot  and  Hampden 
later,  stood  for  the  rule  of  law,  in  opposition  to  the  Crown’s 
efibrt  to  enforce  the  dictatorship  of  the  executive.  Also, 
by  ante-dating  the  millennium,  he  made  the  mistake  of  all 
the  Puritai^  in  supposing  that  the  average  sensual  man  was 
inter^ted  in  ethics.  The  age  was  concerned  with  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  powers.  The  Puritans  had  another  vision. 
As  one  of  them  put  it  in  the  House  : 

“  This  cause  is  God’s.  The  rest  are  all  but  terrene; 
yea,  tnfles  in  comparison.  Call  you  them  never  so 
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great  or  pretend  you  that  they  import  never  so  much : 
subsidies.*  crowns^  kingdoms^  I  know  not  what  they  are 
in  comparison  of  this.  This  I  know,  whereof  I  thank 
God :  ^  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  ail  thina^s 
shall  be  added  unto  youf 

Ox,  as  Peter  Wentworth  himself  wrote  to  Elizabeth, 
temperiiig  Ms  analog}*  to  her  Erastian  intelligence : 

**  The  most  safe  and  profitable  way  for  you  to  presence 
your  person  and  honour  is  by  all  good  means  to  keep  the 
King  of  Kings  on  }'our  side.  He  that  hath  a  good  farm 
and  hath  none  other  hold  thereof  but  at  his  landlord's 
pleasure,  the  best  pcKcy  for  hinij  we  would  think,  is  to 
please  Ms  landlord.  And  tHs  is  the  case,  Madame, 
betwixt  you  and  God  in  respect  of  your  kingdom.” 

This  preoccupatioii  with  tHngs  of  the  spirit  inevitably 
infected  secular  affairs.  Elizabeth,  witHn  politic  limits, 
deplored  the  incompetence  and  unwortMness  of  her  ciergyg 
but  when  the  .Archbishop  explained  to  her  that  a  reformation 
w^ould  necessitate  tMrteen  thousand  reputable  ministers, 
she  dismissed  the  idea  with  the  astonished  mn  possumus: 

Jesus !  TMrtee,n  thou,sa,nd !  It  is  not  to  be  looked  for !  ” 
To  Wentworth  and  Ms  feilow-Puritans,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  w^as  not  only  to  be  looked  for,  but  imperative  to  be  found. 
And  the  means  were  ready  to  hand.  Though  the  theological 
hatred  of  the  Puritans  for  the  Catho,Iics  passed  all  reasonable 
bounds,  the  two  sects  were  in  fundamental  agreement  on 
the  deeper  question  of  the  relative  values  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporM.  Few  proposals  caused  Elizabeth  and  \¥Mt- 
gift  more  annoyance  than  the  Puritans*  demand  that  the 
confiscated  revenues  of  the  Ghu,rch  of  Ro.me,  the  tithes  and 
the  Abbey  lands,  should  be  used  for  religious  purposes  and 
admini,stered  by  non-secular  bodies  to  train  and  equip  a 
learned  and  devout  ministry.  TMs  arrangement  would  have 
provided  more  than  enough  for  more  than  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand,  but  it  w'ould  have  brought  down  in  ruins  the  edifice 
of  Elizabethan  statecraft  w^hose  foundation  was  the  payment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  plunder  as  blac,kmaii  to  secular 
supporters. 

L^s  catastropMc,  but  hardly  less  revolutionary,  was  the 
Puritan  denial  of  the  MerarcMc  nature  of  the  Church 
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(Wentworthj,  speaking  of  bishops^  told  the  House  bluntly: 
“  It  is  an  error  to  think  that  God’s  Spirit  is  tied  only  in 
them  ”)  and  their  consequent  assertion  of  the  layman’s  right 
to  discuss  doctrine.  Unforgivably  they  attempted  to  retdse 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  suppress,,  among  others,  that 
which  put  a  premium  on  the  indolence  of  an  already 
sufficiently  ignorant  clergy  by  permitting  the  reading  of 
homilies  in  place  of  the  preaching  of  sermons. 

It  was,  however,  the  constitutional  implications  of 
Puritanism  which  were  finally  intolerable.  The  theory  that 
the  sole  justification  of  a  ruler  was  the  welfare  of  the  ruled 
was  incompatible  with  the  Tudor  (and,  later,  the  Stuart) 
conception  of  Kingship.  In  practice,  the  struggle  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Puritans  on  this  matter  resolved  itself  into 
an  unceasing  defensive  fight  for  individual  freedom  against 
the  encroachments  of  an  arbitrary  prerogative,  and  an 
offensive  skirmish  to  compel  her  to  secure  the  safety  of 
England  by  overcoming  her  fear  and  her  vanity  and  naming 
her  successor. 

Wentworth,  citing  the  appointment  of  Joshua  and 
Solomon,  told  her,  with  his  accustomed  lack  of  tact : 

Think  therefore  (most  gracious  Sovereign)  that 
these  acts  of  Moses  and  David  are  thus  recorded  in  the 
holy^  story,  not  only  that  you  should  know  that  God’s 
magistrates  thus  governed,  but  especially  that  you  may 
learn  to  govern  for  the  safety  of  your  subjects,  as  they 
did.  .  ,  .  You  see  that  neither  peril  to  their  persons 
nor  fear  of  eclipsing  their  own  present  honours  could 
stay  either  of  these  from  governing  for  the  safety  of 
their  people.” 

These  rude  words  were  too  near  the  truth  to  be  palatable, 
but  even  worse  was  his  Parliamentary  declaration  of  the 
supreme  rights  of  the  Commons ; 

‘Ht  is  perilous  always  to  follow  the  prince’s  mind, 
for  the  prince  may  favour  a  course  perilous  to  himself 
and  the  whole  State,  and  then  to  follow  the  prince 
were  to  be  unfaithful  to  God,  the  Prince  and  the  State 
— ^for  we  are  chosen  of  the  whole  realm,  of  a  special 
trust  and  confidence  by  them  reposed  in  us,  to  foresee 
all  such  inconveniences,” 
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mith  its  oflFensive  corroliar}" : 

“  Certain,  is  it,  Speaker,  tiiat  none  is  without 
fault,  no,  not  our  noble  Queen,  since  her  Majesty  hatia 
committed  great  fault,  yea,  dangerous  faults  to  her¬ 
self.  ...  It  is  dangerous  in  a  prince  unMndiy  to  abuse 
Ms  or  her  nobility  and  people,  to  oppose  or  bend  her¬ 
self  against  her  nobiliw  and  people  .  .  .  and  could  any^ 
prince  more  unkindly  entreat,  abuse,  and  oppose  herseli 
against  her  nobility  and  people  than  her  hlajesW  did  in 
the  last  Parliament? 

Small  wonder  that  the  faithful  Commons  stopped  his 
eloquence  in  full  flight!  Small  wonder  that  Elizabeth, 
furious  at  Ms  repeated  calls  5ct  iiberrr,  his  unabashed 
meddling  with  the  Church  settlement  and  ins  ingenuous 
impertinence  in  demanding  the  nomination  ot  her  heir, 
heartily  disliked  "  hir.  Peter  Wentworth. 

II 

Very  little  is  known  of  Wentworth’s  early  life.  Even  the 
date  of  Ms  birth,  1524,  is  only  a  deduction  from  Ms  last  letter. 
His  father.  Sir  Nicholas  Wentworth,  was  knighted  by  Hem*}^ 
VIII  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  and  given  the  office  of  CMef 
Porter  of  Calais,  and  Peter  Mmseif  allied  the  family 
tenuously  with  the  reigning  house  by  manying  a  cousin  of 
Henry’s  last  queen.  Sir  Nicholas,  however,  sinvdved  into 
Mary’s  reign  and  some  time  before  Ms  death  in  155/5 
eldest  son  had  married  again,  tMs  time  Elzabeth,  sister  of 
Sir  Francis  \¥alsiiigham,  an  ardent  young  Puritan  wffio  took 
refuge  abroad  during  the  Marian  persecutions.  Thus  when 
Elizabeth  became  queen,  Peter  Wentworth  at  the  age  of 
tMrt\"-four  had  inherited  his  father’s  manor  of  Lillingstone 
Lovell,  and  w^as  committed  by  both  sympathy  and  aliiance 
to  the  party  of  the  Left.  But  it  was  Ms  younger  brother, 
Paul,  who  first  sprang  into  prominence  as  a  Puritan  spokes¬ 
man  in  the  second  Parliameiit  of  the  reign. 

Four  years  after  her  accession  Elizabeth  was  so  critically 
ill  that  the  Court  moumed  her  as  d>ing.  The  shock  was 
sufficient  to  inspire  the  Parliament  wMch  met  on  her  re¬ 
covery  in  1563  with  a  single  thought — ^the  necessity  of 
nominating  her  heir*  An  unsettled  succession  might  mean 
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civil  war.  To  the  Puritans  especially  was  it  a  vital  question 
lest  the  Catholic  Mary  of  Scotland  should  become  a  second 
Mary  of  England,  and  on  this  subject  Paul  Wentworth,  in 
the  words  of  a  scandalised  chronicler,  “  used  so  great  liberty 
of  speech  as  (Iconceive)  was  never  used  in  any  session  before 
or  since.”  His  excesses,  however,  sprang  from  commend¬ 
able  zeal,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  certified  bv 
the  bishops’  commission  of  enquiry  as  “  one  earnest  in 
religion  and  fit  to  be  trusted.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1565  both  Peter  and  Paul  were  in 
trouble.  Peter’s  first  recorded  emergence  from  obscurity 
was  the  appearance  of  his  name,  with  his  brother’s,  on  a 
writ  received  by  the  Sheriff  of  Essex  from  the  Justices* of  the 
Peace  requiring  the  production  of  Peter  and  Paul  Went¬ 
worth  at  the  Epiphany  sessions  on  an  indictment  “for 
trai^gressions  and  contempts.”  Two  yeomen  from  the 
Lillingstone  Lovell  estate  were  indicted  with  them,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  four,  at  the  time  of  their  trans¬ 
gressions,  were  on  a  visit  to  Peter’s  manor  of  Westhall  in 
Essex.  The  nature  and  the  consequences  of  their  faults  are 
unrecorded. 

Paul  was  back  in  the  Parliament  of  1566,  still  urging  the 
settlement  of  the  succession  question.  To  the  Queen’s 
order  that  the  Commons  were  not  to  discuss  the  matter 
further,  he  moved  that  her  command  was  against  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  House.  The  ensuing  debate 
was  of  such  proportions  that  the  Commons  had  resort  to 
the  iimovation  of  an  adjournment.  Paul  Wentworth  had 
made  history  at  least  to  that  extent.  More  importantly,  he 
wrung  a  measure  of  victory  from  the  Queen  who,  realising 
the  opposition  she  had  aroused,  withdrew  her  order. 

The  Wentworths  might  be  troublesome,  but  their  loyalty 
remained  unquestioned.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  main 
danger  to  Elizabeth  threatened  from  the  Catholics,  their 
Puritanism  made  them  eminently  trustworthy.  Three  years 
later,  Elizabeth  paid  Paul  the  undoubted,  if  expensive, 
honour  of  committing  to  his  charge  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on 
one  stage  of  that  nobleman’s  journey  to  Court  to  explain  his 
treasonable  activities. 

It  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  plots  and  rumours  of  plots  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Northern  Rebellion  that,  in  1571, 

Parliament  again  met  and  Peter  Wentworth,  as  Member  for 
Barnstaple,  took  his  place  in  the  Commons  as  the  ally  of 
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Ms  younger  brother.  He  w.as  forty-seven,  and  henceforth 
for  twenty-two  years  he  w-as  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 


ni 

Peter  Wentworth  first  attracted  attention  to  Mmself  on 
April  20,  1571,  by  a  biting  attack  on  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
A  few  days  earlier  Gilbert  had  attempted  to  defend  the  royal 
prerogative  in  the  House.  Wliat  was  worse,  he  had  made 
use  of  Ms  intimacy  with  the  Queen  to  misinform  her  of  the 
Commons’  proceedings.  Wentw'orth  deprecated  his  “  dis¬ 
position  to  flatter  and  fawn  upon  the  Prince,”  and  suggested 
that,  like  “  the  chameleon  wMch  can  change  Mmself  into  ail 
colours  save  w'Mte,  even  so  this  reporter  can  change  Mmself 
into  all  fasMons  but  honesty.”  He  called  him  a  Mar  to  Ms 
face,  quoted  the  words  of  David:  Thou,  O  Lord,  shalt 
destroy  liars,”  and  embellished  Hs  remarks  on  liars  in 
general  by  additional  references  to  Holy  Writ.  In  Ms 
peroration  he  requested  care  for  the  credit  of  the  House 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  free  speech,  to  presem'e^  the 
liberties  of  the  House  and  to  reprove  liars.”  Three  times 
Sir  Humphrey  tried  to  speak  in  self-defence,  and  three  times 
“  had  the  denial  of  the  House.”  The  Commons  were  with 
Wentworth. 

Ha\ing  clarified  the  constitutional  issue,  he  turned  to  the 
reHgious.  This  time  Ms  opponent  was  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiyv  Wentw'orth,  who  w^as  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  a  bili  examining  the  Thirty-Nine  .Articles,  w^as 
appointed  with  five  others  to  inteiriew^  the  Primate  on  the 
matter.  Inevitably  he  was  the  spokesm,an  of  the  group. 
When  the  Archbishop  enquired  why  they  had  omitted  from 
their  draft  “  the  article  of  the  homi.lies,  and  that  for  the 
consecration  of  the  bishops  and  some  others,”  Wentw^orth 
informed  Mm :  “  Because  w’e  w^ere  so  occupied  in  other 
matters  that  we  had  no  ti,me  to  examine  them  how  they 
agreed  with  the  Word  of  God.” 

The  Archbis.hop,  taken  aback,  replied :  “  Surely  you 
mistake  the  matter.  You  will  refer  yourself  wholly  to  us 
therein.” 

At  that  Wentw^orth  exploded :  “  Know,  by  the  faith  I 
to  God,  w^e  will  pass  notMng  before  w^e  understand  what  it  is. 
For  that,  were  to  make  you  popes.  Make  you  popes  who 
list,  but  we  wil  make  you  none.” 
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Elizabeth,  however,  agreed  with  the  Archbishop,  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  disliked  Wentworth  as  much  as  she  ^d  his 
bill,  and  ordered  the  Commons  to  refrain  from  meddling 
with  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  House,  undeterred,  con¬ 
tinued  to  debate  three  ecclesiastical  measures,  and  were 
incontinently  dissolved  by  their  angry  sovereign. 

Between  the  dissolution  and  the  calling  of  the  next 
Parliament  in  April  1 572,  another  Catholic  plot  against  the 
Queen's  life  had  been  discovered.  Sponsored  by  the  Pope, 
and  aiming  at  securing  the  throne  for  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  it  provoked  in  Wentworth  a  combination  of  hatred 
and  fear  which  roused  him,  at  best  a  hot  gentleman,"  to 
a  paroxysm  of  fury.  In  the  joint  committee  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  to  consider  the  best  line  of  action,  he 
described  Mary  as  the  most  notorious  whore  in  all  the 
world  " ;  and,  when  Elizabeth  tactfully  refused  to  be  guided 
by  the  too-violent  recommendations  of  the  committee,  he 
opposed  the  Commons'  vote  of  thanks  for  her  confidence  in 
them  by  announcing  bluntly  that  she  deserved  no  thanks 
at  all. 

Nor  were  ecclesiastical  matters  more  satisfactory  than 
formerly.  The  prolonged  discussion  of  the  bills  of  rites  and 
ceremonies  was  stopped,  and  the  Commons  told  once  more 
to  confine  themselves  to  secular  topics.  They  w^ere  to  con¬ 
sider  no  bills  concerning  religion  unless  the  clergy  had  first 
approved  them.  This  was  even  more  insulting  than  an 
unadorned  prohibition.  Wentworth,  after  his  experience 
with  the  Archbishop,  not  unnaturally  attributed  that 

doleful  message  "  to  episcopal  machinations.  At  the  end 
of  the  short  session  he  left  London,  his  whet  and  vehement 
temper  "  unsweetened,  to  prepare  his  great  speech. 


IV 

That  summer  England  was  profoundly  moved  and 
shocked  by  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 
Had  there  been  a  Parliament  the  following  spring,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  intensity  of  feeling  would  have  found 
expression  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Puritan  extremists 
against  the  moderating  influence  of  the  Crown.  Went¬ 
worth  was  brought  into  closer  contact  than  most  with  the 
crime  by  the  fact  that  his  brother-in-law,  Walsingham,  as 
ambassador  in  Paris,  was  an  eye-witness  of  it.  Needless  to 
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say,  it  increased  Ms  apprehensions.  In  \it\v  of  this  proof 
of  the  lengths  to  wMch  the  Papists  ivere  prepared  to  go, 
Elizabeth's  refusal  to  adopt  energetic  measures  for  her  safety 
or  to  safeguard  the  Protestant  succession,  as  well  as  her 
ob\doiiS  leanings  towards  episcopacy  on  the  Catholic  model, 
assumed  a  more  sinister  aspect.  As  Wentworth  considered 
it,  he  remembered  the  words  of  Eiihu : Behold,  I  am  as  the 
new  wine  which  hath  no  vent  and  bursteth  the  new  vessels 
in  sunder/’  and  decided:  I  will  speak  that  I  may  have  a 
vent.  I  wiH  regard  no  manner  of  person ;  no  man  will  I 
spare.” 

Nor  did  he.  The  three  and  a  half  rears  wMch  the 
politic  Queen  allowed  to  elapse  between  ihe  massacre  and 
the  summoning  of  a  new'  Parliament  diminished  neither  Ms 
memory  nor  his  bitterness.  And  when,  as  ^lember  for 
Tregony,  he  rose  to  risk  the  Tower,  his  speech — even  'what 
he  w-as  allowed  to  delver  of  it — was  a  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  grievances.  Even  the  five-year-old  episode  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  glanced  at  in  his  exhortation  to 

hate  all  tale-carriers ;  yea,  hate  them  as  venomous  and 
poison  to  the  Commonwealth.”  But,  above  ail,  harm  was 
done  by  rumours  of  the  Queen’s  displeasure  and  messages 
from  her  to  avoid  certain  subjects  in  debate.  I  w^ould  to 
God,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  ttvo  were  buried  in  Hell- — 
mean  rumours  and  messages.  The  De\il  was  the  first 
author  of  them.” 

Next  day,  Februar>"  9,  1576,  Wentworth  was  committed, 
by  a  Commons’  committee,  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Toiver, 

there  to  remain  until  such  time  as  tMs  House  should  have 
further  consideration  of  Hm.”  There  he  remained  for  a 
month.  On  March  12,  on  Elizabeth’s  recommendation,  he 
was  released  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  he 
admitted  Ms  fault. 

The  enforced  meditation  in  prison  may  have  cooled  Ms 
heat,  but  it  did  not  affect  Ms  ardour.  Rather  it  decided 
Ms  future  course  of  action.  He  had  time  to  disentangle  Ae 
essence  from  the  accidents,  and  his  enunciation  of  ^piin- 
ciples  w.as  to  gain  weight  from  a  comparative  moderation  of 
statement.  He  became  so  much  the  more  dangerous  in 
consequence.  That  month  in  the  Towner  ivas  only  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  three  further  and  increasingly  rigorous  imprison¬ 
ments,  though  the  next  and  sharper  skirmish  was  not  to 
begin  til  ten  years  later. 
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In  the  1581  session,  Peter  remained  in  the  background 
and  Paul  came  once  again  to  the  fore.  His  motion  for  a 
public  fast  and  the  institution  of  a  sermon  “  every  morning 
at  seven  o’clock  before  the  House  did  sit,  that  so,  they 
beginning  their  proceedings  with  the  service  and  worship 
of  God,  He  might  the  better  bless  them  in  all  their  con¬ 
sultations  and  actions  ”  was  carried  by  the  Commons,  but 
vetoed  by  the  Queen.  She  admitted  that  their  action 
sprang  from  excess  of  zeal,  but  at  the  same  time  attributed 
it  “  partly  to  her  own  leniency  towards  a  brother  of  that 
man  which  now  made  this  motion,”  and  reminded  them  that 
last  session  Peter  Wentworth  “  was  by  this  House  for  just 
cause  reprehended  and  committed,  but  by  her  Majesty 
graciously  pardoned  and  restored  again.” 

The  House  submitted,  withdrew  Paul’s  motion  and  next 
day,  January  25,  appointed  Peter  on  a  congenial  and 
uncontroversial  committee  to  enquire  how  “  evil-affected 
subjects  ”  might  best  be  restrained.  He  gave  no  further 
occasion  for  comment,  and  in  the  1584  Parliament,  both  he 
and  his  brother  were  absent. 


V 

The  next  attack  was  on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the 
House.  Wentworth  was  decisively  beaten,  but  not  before 
he  had  formulated  questions  so  pertinent  that  they  largely 
defined  the  issues  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  realise  their  full  implications,  but  he  foresaw — 
and  said  so — that  the  “  true,  faithful,  and  hearty  service  of 
our  merciful  God,  our  lawful  Prince,  and  this  whole  and 
worthy  realm  of  England,  will  much  consist  hereafter  upon 
the_  answer  unto  these  questions.”  The  paradox  of  his 
position  was  that  he  could  never  see  himself  other  than  as  an 
ultra-RoyaHst.  His  sense  of  personal  loyalty  to  Elizabeth 
was  so^  great  that  once,  when  a  colleague  suggested  that,  to 
save  time,  the  clerk  should  be  permitted  to  write  an  un¬ 
adorned  “  Queen  Elizabeth,”  he  reproved  him  with  his 
accustomed  heat :  “  What !  Shall  we  not  acknowledge  her 
to  be  our  Sovereign  Lady?  This  is  well  indeed !  I  think 
some  of  us  are  weary  of  her.  I  am  not  weary  of  her  for  my 
part,  and  therefore  I  will  have  it  set  down :  ‘  Our  Sovereign 
Lady.’  ”  ® 

Nevertheless  when,  on  March  i,  1587,  his  Sovereign  Lady 
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ordered  the  Speaker  to  interpose  in  one  of  the  perennial 
(though  more  than  usually  revolutionary''  ecclesiastical 
debates,  Wentworth — now  Member  for  Xorthampton— 
desired  to  know  wfoether  the  Speaker  may  ovemile  the 
House  in  any  matter?  This  was  only  one  of  the  questions 
which  he  handed  to  the  Speaker,  wh.o  asked  him  to  withhold 
them  at  least  until  the  Qpeerf  s  pleasure  on  the  bill  under 
discussion  w'ere  knowm.  But  Sir.  Wentworth  w'ould  not 
be  so  satisfied,  but  required  his  articles  might  be  read*” 

The  ttvo  most  vital  points  were  whether  this  council  be 
not  a  place  for  any  member,  freely  and  without  constraint 
of  any  person  or  danger  of  laws  ,  «  .  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs 
of  this  commonw’ealth  whatsoever?  ”  and  ^Vhether  there 
be  any  council  which  can  make,  add  to,  or  diminish  from  the 
laws  of  the  realm  but  only  this  council  of  parliament?  ” 
But  the  questions  were  never  put.  That  afternoon  he,  ^dth 
four  of  his  supporters,  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

On  his  release  he  returned  to  Liliingstone  Lovell  with  his 
thoughts  momentarily  diverted  to  that  other  burning  topic — 
the  succession.  The  matter  was  more  pressing  than  ever, 
Elizabeth’s  ill-health  was  chronic,  she  had  notv  definitely 
abandoned  any  idea  of  marriage,  and  the  execution  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  wiiile  it  had  removed  a  Catholic  heir, 
had  given  a  sharper  edge  to  Catholic  plots.  Wentworth 
succinctly  summed  up  the  situation;  Delay  breeds  danger, 
and  the  Crown  of  England  is  a  jewel  of  too  great  a  price  to 
continue  in  peril  one  hour  upon  so  weak  a  string  as  the  life 
of  one  person.”  But  recent  experiences  had  suggested 
that  any  speech  he  might  make  on  the  matter  was  likely 
to  be  robbed  of  its  conclusion,  even  bad  there  been,  at  that 
moment,  a  parliament  to  listen  to  it.  This  time  he  wwld 
write  what  he  had  to  say. 

He  set  to  work  and  composed  ^4  Piify  Exkmtaimn  &  Imr 
Majesty  for  establishing  her  successor  to  ike  Crown.  From  a 
multitude  of  examples  in  classical  stor>%  the  Hebrew^  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  English  and  Scottish  history,  he  deduced  the 
horrors  which  would  follow  on  a  disputed  succession.  There 
would  be  chaos  and  bloodshed  at  home  and,  “  wfoat  help 
we  may  look  for  from  other  nations,  it  will  be  just  none  at 
aU — ^rebellion  in  Ireland,  al  in  arms  in  Scotland,  God 
knoweth  what  in  Wales.”  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  such 
catastrophe,  it  w^as  probable  that  Elizabeth’s  own  noble 
person  would  lie  upon  the  earth  unburied  as  a  doleful 
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spectacle  to  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  she 
would  find  on  her  deathbed  “  ten  thousand  hells  in  her  soul 
for  perilling  the  Church  of  God  and  her  natural  country.” 
He  reiterated :  “  You,  our  Sovereign  Lady,  know  that  the 
eyes  of  all  England  are  on  you  to  the  end,  that  you  should 
tell  tliem  who  shall  sit  on  your  throne  after  you,”  and 
pointed  out  that  by  naming  James  of  Scotland  “  not  only 
should  you  make  the  heart  of  every  true  Protestant  like  the 
heart  of  a  lion,  but  you  should  .  .  .  break  the  neck  of  the 
Popish  hope  of  their  golden  day.” 

No  doubt  he  had  a  persuasive  pen  and  was  notably 
erudite  and  logical,  but  he  had  learnt,  too,  the  value  of 
sununaries.  Lest  Elizabeth  should  lose  track  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  he  epitomised  it  for  her  in  ten  “  short  questions  to 
be  considered  of  by  you  and  answered  between  God  and  you 
in  your  secret  chamber.” 

But  the  real  difficulty  was  to  ensure  that  she  read  it. 
Wentworth  considered  the  idea  of  asking  Essex,  the  reigning 
favourite,  to  present  it  to  her,  but  before  anything  so  tactful 
could  be  arranged,  a  manuscript  copy  had  found  its  way  into 
her  hands.  So  it  came  about  that  at  the  begiiuaing  of 
August,  1591,  Wentworth  received  a  missive  from  the  Privy 
Council  ordering  him  immediately  to  present  himself  at 
Court,  bringing  his  son  with  him.  On  the  1 5th  he  appeared 
before  the  Council,  and  was  sent  to  the  Gate  House  “  to  be 
kept  close  prisoner  in  some  convenient  place  in  such  careful 
sort  as  he  be  not  suffered  to  write  or  to  have  conference  or 
speech  with  any  manner  of  person  whatsoever,  without 
special  direction  to  the  contrary.” 

Write,  however,  he  did.  He  wrote  a  defence  of  his 
Pithy  Exhortation  against  those  who  argued  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  name  James  of  Scotland  as  heir.  And  he  wrote 
to  Burghley,  asking  his  help  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  listen 
to  his  Exhortation.  He  quite  realised  that  her  Majesty  might 
be  oflfended  at  first,  but  on  reflection  she  would  surely 
understand  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written.  Solomon  had 
said  that  “  the  wounds  of  a  lover  are  faithful,  but  the  kisses 
of  an  enemy  are  deceitful,”  and  Wentworth  had  but 
wounded  in  good  faith. 

Elizabeth  merely  commented  that  Mr.  Wentworth  had  a 
good  opinion  of  Ids  own  wit,  but  Burghley,  who  was  a 
statesman,  wrote  that  “  he  had  three  several  times  perused 
it  and  found  nothing  but  what  he  thought  to  be  true  and 
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was  assured  w’ould  at  last  come  to  pass^  but  ker  Majesq-^  had 
determined  that  the  question  should  be  suppressed  as  long 
as  she  lived.” 

Wentworth's  spirit  miqht  be  unquenchable,  but  Ms  body 
was  unable  to  bear  the  close  conEnemenr.  On  September 
8,  Ms  pimishiiient  was  niiticated  and,  because  he  was 
found  by  reason  of  Ms  dose  imprisonment  to  qrow  'with 
his  age)  \¥eak  and  diseased,”  he  was  granted  the  liberty  of 
the  piison.  On  September  27  he  was  released  upon 
bonds  to  be  first  taken  of  him  to  remain  at  the  house  of  the 
parson  of  WTiitechapeL” 


\T 

It  might  have  been  thought  that,  at  the  end  of  his  tMrd 
imprisonment,  Peter  Vventwonh  would  have  learnt  wisdom. 
Yet,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1593  Parliament,  he  mo\'ed  a 
petition  asking  Ms  Soverei^gn  Lady  to  entail  the  succession. 
TMs  time  her  patience  w^as  exhausted.  Xext  day,  Sunday, 
February  25,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  to 
remain  for  nearly  five  years  till  death  released  Mm.  In  tMs 
last  longs'ilence,  only  a  word  or  two  reached  the  outer  w-orld. 

That  same  spring  Ms  brother  Paul  died,  an  event  wMch 
must  have  further  helped  to  shatter  Ms  health.  On  May  29 
he  was  so  ill  that  he  w*  as  granted  a  certain  degree  of  liberty 
and  allowed  to  be  \isited  by  Ms  sons,  Ms  friends  and 
physicians,  and  to  have  a  seiv-ant  continually  in  attendance. 
His  wife  came  to  share  Ms  lot,  and  for  three  years  remained 
with  Mm.  Then  death  claimed  her  also.  She  was  buried 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  on  July  21,  1596. 

Four  days  after  her  funeral,  Ms  rooms  w'ere  searched 
secretly  for  copies  of  his  offending  book.  One  was  found 
and  confiscated,  but  “  upon  Ms  souFs  pain  ”  he  denied  that 
he  had  others.  But  the  rigour  of  his  imprisonment  increased 
once  more. 

Another  year  dragged  by.  Then,  in  the  summer  of  1597, 
he  pleaded  for  M.iiiself  to  the  extent  of  admittiiig  that  he 
would  “  be  glad  of  whatsoever  liberty  her  Majesty  may  grant 
Mm,”  asking  only-  that  he  might  not  return  to  LiHingstone 
Lovell,  since  no  place  will  be  so  uncomfortable  to  Mm  as 
that  house  in  regard  of  the  want  of  Ms  wife  wfoom  he  so 
d-early  loved,  whose  memory  wil  be  alw^ays  renewed  thereby 
to  Ms  great  grief.”  He  was  asked  to  give  an  unconditional 
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guarantee  of  good  behaviour,  but  he  refused  to  find  sureties 
until  he  had  seen  the  conditions,  for  otherwise  I  may  not 
with  honesty  entreat  any  sureties  to  enter  into  bonds  for  me/’ 
On  July  29  he  wrote : 

I  am  the  more  earnestly  enforced  to  entreat  a 
speedy  discharge  for  that  I  have  been  this  three  months 
weekly  troubled  with  sickness  in  this  place  of  prison; 
only  for  want  of  air,  exercise,  and  liberty.  It  would 
pity  your  heart  to  see  my  oftener  than  weekly  sickness, 
and  some  compassion,  I  trust,  will  be  carried  towards 
me  in  regard  of  my  old  years,  being  above  73.” 

There  was  no  compassion.  He  died  in  the  Tower  on 
November  10,  1597. 


vn 

The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  said:  If  the  gentlemen  of 
England  were  honest,  there  would  be  five  hundred  more  in 
prison  for  Mr.  Wentworth’s  opinion  before  long.”  That 
may  stand  for  his  epitaph.  And  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Ms  death.  King  Charles  the  First  signed  the  death-warrant 
of  the  monarchy  by  escaping  from  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
where  he  had  been  detained  by  a  new  generation  of  the 
gentlemen  of  England  whose  honesty  matched  their 
courage. 
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The  pro%^erbial  fickleness  of  fame  makes  it  rare  in 
Mstor}*  to  find  a  man  whose  celebrity  remains  ccnsisteiil: 
throughout  the  ages.  Most  men  are  forgotten.  howe\'er 
renowned  they  may  have  been  in  their  o\m  days,  and  of  the 
rest  most  look  smaller  tO'  their  descendants  than  they  did 
to  their  contemporaries.  Especially  among  men  of  action 
reputation  quickly  fades  and  their  glory  seems  hollow  and 
tawdry  to  later  generations.  Among  the  Elizabethans, 
howeverj  there  ivere  one  or  two  whose  fame  has  never  been 
dimmed,  and  especially  the  seaman  who  was  regarded  in 
his  own  day  as  the  boldest  and  most  fortunate  of  leaders  and 
the  greatest  champion  of  the  national  idea.  Later  genera¬ 
tions  have  admired  him  as  the  founder  of  British  sea-power 
and,  somewhat  uncritically,  as  the  earliest  builder  of  the 
British  Empire  beyond  the  sea. 

To  common  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  Ms  own 
day  Francis  Drake’s  exploits  were  of  almost  legendaiy"  auda¬ 
city  and  worthy  to  be  placed  with  the  stories  of  the  pMadins, 
w^Mle  in  every  subsequent  age  his  name  has  been  a  household 
word  and  Ms  career  a  theme  of  Hgh  romance.  Even  to  the 
prosaic  scientific  historian  Drake  has  made  a  special  appeal 
as  a  protagonist  in  the  Elizabeth,aii  struggle  for  national 
security  and  maritime  leadersMp,  and  he  has  been  pMnted 
in  almost  invariably  glowing  colours.  His  principal  bio¬ 
grapher  has  admired  Mm,  not  only  as  a  consummate  man  of 
action,  as  he  most  certainly  was,  but  also  as  a  profound 
thinker  and  statesman  with  schemes  of  national  policy  that 
were  thwarted  and  brought  to  naught  by  the  malice  and 
incompetence  of  jealous  rivals  or  the  pusillanimity  of  these  in 
high  places.  Uniform  admiration  tends  nowada^r^  to  arouse 
the  professional  detractor  whose  vogue  as  a  biographer  is 
measured  by  the  beiittiement  of  subject,  but  luckily 
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Drake  has  so  far  escaped.  Some  scholars  profoundly  versed 
in  the  Elizabethan  period  have  doubted  Sir  Julian  Corbett’s 
interpretation  of  his  hero’s  ideas  and  motives,  and  have  tried 
to  place  the  great  seaman  in  a  more  balanced  setting  among 
his  contemporaries. 

They  have  been  aided  in  their  task  by  the  revelation  in 
recent  years  of  much  fuller  material  from  the  archives  both  of 
Spain  and  England  than  was  available  when  Corbett  was 
making  his  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Tudor  navy 
some  forty  years  ago.  All  the  contemporary  English 
accounts  of  Drake  and  his  exploits  were  filled  with  a  strongly 
nationalist  and  Protestant  bias  against  his  Spanish  enemy 
and  the  ambitions  of  the  Papacy  of  the  Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion.  Some  of  this  propaganda  found  its  way  even  into 
Corbett’s  scholarly  pages,  while  the  romantic  Froude,  in  his 
portrait  among  the  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century^ 
unashamedly  gloried  in  his  patriotic  colouring.  Now  we 
can  see  Drake  through  other  eyes,  as  he  appeared  to  his 
Spanish  prisoners  or  the  local  officials  in  the  Indies,  and  the 
romantic  glamour  of  Kingsley  is  parted  to  let  the  truth 
appear.  In  a  brief  study  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  even  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  evidence  for  a  more  sober  estimate  of 
Drake’s  real  contribution  to  the  history  of  his  time.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  afford  some  indication  of  what  may  be  the 
outlines  of  the  full-scale  appreciation  that  we  still  await. 
Such  a  biography  cannot  detract  from  the  real  greatness  of 
its  subject,  but  it  will  show  him  as  a  more  human  product  of 
his  rough  upbringing,  as  he  was  to  his  friends  and  rivals,  his 
patrons,  and  his  chivalrous  Spanish  enemies,  an  essential 
contributor  to  the  Elizabethan  age. 

The  England  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  gave 
little  promise  of  her  future  maritime  greatness.  It  is  true 
that  the  first  two  Tudors  were  the  founders  of  the  fighting 
navy,  for  they  realised  how  the  essential  defence  of  their 
new-won  realm  lay  on  the  sea;  but  Englishmen  had  no 
particular  repute  as  sailors,  and  most  of  their  merchant  ships 
were  cumbrous,  slow-sailing  vessels  carrying  cargoes  of  raw 
materials  across  the  North  Sea  or  lumbering  down  to 
Gascony  to  fetch  wine.  The  boldest  seamen  and  the  best- 
saihng  English  ships  had  an  evil  reputation,  for  they  were  the 
dreaded  pirates  of  the  West  Country  who  had  their  hunting-  ‘ 
ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  and  found  their  richest 
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prey  among  the  Portuguese  carracks  that  brought  their 
cargoes  of  Eastern  goods  to  be  dealt  with  at  Antwerp. 

The  borderiine  between  criminal  piracy  and  legitimate 
sea-war  was  very’-  indistinct,  for  by  age-long  custom  ship¬ 
owners  were  permitted  to  recoup  themselves  for  their  losses 
at  the  expense  of  any  compatriot  of  those  who  had  plundered 
them.  Letters  of  reprisal  and  commissions  of  marque  were 
veiy’  common  in  that  lime  of  constant  war,  and  so  the  Narrow 
Seas  were  filled  with  little  seafights  in  which  it  was  hard  to 
distinguish  between  attackers  holding  iawful  commissions 
and  sea-robbers  whose  hand  was  against  every  man.  Those 
who  had  rich  cargoes  to  guard,  like  the  Portuguese  or  the 
Spaniards,  naturally  held  stricter  notions  of  what  constituted 
piracy  than  did  the  sailors  of  the  northern  nations  w’hose 
fortunes  w^ere  stili  to  make.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  hold 
sincerely  differing  view’s  about  maritime  morality  in  England 
and  the  Peninsula — a  fact  of  real  importance  for  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mental  attitude  of  one  like  Drake,  who  was 
brought  up  among  the  traditions  of  the  conservative  county 
that  still  regarded  wrecking  as  comparath’ely  \’eiiiai  and  all 
foreign  ships  as  fair  game. 

In  the  reign  of  Heniy^  VIII  a  particularly  able  and  enter¬ 
prising  citizen  of  Plymouth,  MlHam  Haw^kins,  was  breaking 
away  from  traditional  lines  and  building  up  a  new  trade 
with  Andalusia  and  Portugal  and  as  far  south  as  the  Canar- 
icSj  besides  occasional  i^oyages  to  Brazil.  Like  other  mer¬ 
chants’,  Ms  sMps  suffered  depredations  at  the  hands  of  sea- 
rovers,  and  he  took  out  letters  of  reprisal  to  recoup  Mmself. 
But  Haw’-kins  to  avoid  damage  to  his  merchant  trade,  w^as 
scrupulous  in  obser\ing  the  maritime  conventions  and  the 
men-of-w^ar  employed  w^ere  true  privateers  and  no  pirate 
outlaw’s.  There  grew’  up  round  Mm  in  Plymouth  a  W’eli- 
disciplined  and  w’ell-trained  maritime  community  that 
depended  for  its  success  upon  its  good  seamansMp  and 
gunnery,  and  it  W’as  from  this  group  that  the  great  Devon 
sailors  of  Elizabeth’s  time  sprang  with  all  their  nice  conven¬ 
tions  of  what  could  and  could  not  be  legitimately  done  at 
sea.  There  was  naturally  some  differentiation  betw^een 
those  w^ho  w’ere  mostly  employed  in  peaceful  trade  and  those 
who  were  more  often  employed  in  voyages  for  reprisals. 

It  was  into  tMs  circle  that  there  were  bom  under  Henr}^ 
VIII  two  cousins,  John  {1532),  second  son  of  William 
Hawkins  the  elder,  and  Francis  Drake  (1542),  who  w^ere 
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destined  to  be  the  typical  protagonists  for  these  differing 
views  during  the  age  of  England's  rise  to  sea-power.  The 
ideas  and  conventions  of  the  community  from  which  he 
sprang  had  more  influence  in  shaping  Drake's  career  than 
has  sometimes  been  acknowledged,  and  they  go  far  to  explain 
some  of  Ms  apparent  inconsistencies.  All  through  Ms  life 
he  had  the  mentality  of  the  fighting  privateer,  wMle  John 
Hawkins  was  more  of  the  merchant  and  the  orgamser. 

Francis  was  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Edmund  Drake, 
a  yeoman  client  of  the  great  Russell  family  who  profited  so 
greatly  by  the  dissolution  of  the  rich  Abbey  of  Tavistock. 
Edmund  was  a  fanatical  supporter  of  the  Protestant  Party, 
and  when  a  Catholic  insurrection  broke  out  at  Tavistock  in 
^5493  forced  to  flee  and  found  refuge  with  Ms  young 

family  at  the  naval  port  of  Chatham  in  Kent.  There  for 
some  years  he  earned  a  meagre  living  by  reading  prayers  and 
preacMng  to  the  sailors  and  was  allowed  to  Hve  aboard  a 
hulk  in  the  Medway.  Thus  Francis  spent  the  formative  years 
of  his  boyhood  in  a  strongly  Protestant  atmosphere  and  was 
familiar  with  sMps  and  seamen  from  Ms  infancy.  Both  his 
Protestantism  and  Ms  intuitive  understanding  of  the  sailor’s 
mind  were  to  play  vital  parts  in  Ms  later  career.  With  such 
an  upbringing  it  was  entirely  natural  that  when  the  boy  had 
to  go  out  to  earn  Ms  living,  he  should  take  to  the  sea.  At  the 
age^  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  on  a  small  coasting  bark 
plying  round  the  Kentish  coast  and  across  to  the  ports  of 
northern  France  and  the  Low  Countries  wherever  cargo  could 
be  found.  It  was  a  hard  training,  but  one  of  the  utmost 
value  for  a  boy  vnth  a  keen  eye  and  a  retentive  memory,  for 
it  familiarised  him  wth  the  navigation  of  difficult  and  un¬ 
charted  shallows  where  quickness  of  decision  and  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  dangerous  tides  and  currents  were  essential. 
His  master  came  to  love  Mm  for  Ms  cheery  humour  and, 
when  he  died,  he  left  the  little  vessel  to  Drake  as-  Ms  own 
property.  Thus  before  he  was  twenty  he  was  his  own 
master  and  learning  the  habits  of  command. 

For  a  few  years  he  continued  in  the  coasting  trade,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  1560’s  he  took  employment  in  the  service 
of  Ms  cousins,  the  Hawkins  brothers.  They  were  engaged  in 
a  bold  attempt  to  extend  their  usual  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  Canaries  across  to  the  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  trade  was  strictly  reserved  for  Castilian 
subjects  under  royal  licence.  Hawkins’s  first  two  voyages 
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\%€Tc  profitable  and  made  employment  in  the  service  the 
firm  attractive.  ^Drake  had  beeri  voyaging  backward^  and 
forwards  in  the  Xarrow  Seas,  but  John  Stow^  who  knew  him 
W’ell,  tells  us  that  at  eighteen  he  went  as  purser  in  a  shin  to 
Biscay  and  at  twenty  on  a  voyage  to  Guinea.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  Jn  the  Spanish  trade  that  he  was  mostiy  employed,  for 
he  picked  iip  a  fluent  knowledge  or  Spanish  and  a  famiiiaritv 
ivith  Spanish  customs  tnat  tvere  to  serve  him  in  good  stead. 
As  yet  he  had  made  no  mark,  and  it  is  hard  to  trace  his 
adventures,  but  when  he  w'as  twenty-fsur  and.  took  part 
in  the  third  W  est  Indian  voyagCj  he  comes  more  into  the 
light. 

c  may  pause  a  inoment  to  look  at  tne  voim.g  shipinaster 
after  Ms  ten  hard  years  of  training.  Drake"  tvas  rather  below 
the  middle  height,  broad  breasted,  with  strong  limbs  and 
round  head  covered  vdth  a  profusion  of  wavy,  light-brown 
hair  that  grew  low  ov^er  Ms  forehead.  He  had  a  pointed, 
close-cropped  beard  of  lighter  colour  than  Ms  hair,  and  a  fair, 
ruddy  complexion,  set  off  by  a  pair  of  extraordinaiilv  large, 
clear  eyes  that  showed  unmistakably  Ms  abundant  vitality. 
Though  short  *and  thickset,  he  was  extremely  active  and 
quick  in  Ms  mov^ements,  and  his  long  apprenticesMp  had 
made  Mm  apt  at  all  the  tasks  of  the  mariner.  His  schooling 
was  of  the  briefest  and  he  had  little  po  w'er  with  the  pen.  His 
waiting  was  crabbed  and  almost  illiterate,  and  Ms  power  to 
express  Mmseif  on  paper  was  sadly  lacking,  but  he  made  up 
for  it  when  he  had  to  use  Ms  tongue.  He  had  complete 
confidence  in  Mmseif  and  a  natural  gaiety  and  gc»d  humour 
that  carried  off  Ms  often  boastful  speeches  about  Mmseif  and 
Ms  acMevements  by  their  vdvid  and  fluent  phrasing.  On 
occasions  he  was  explosive  and  violent  of  temper  and  harsh 
and  trenchant  of  speech,  but  he  wound  up  Ms  most  cutting 
censures  with  some  wMmsical  turn  of  phrase  or  a  jest  that  let 
Ms  natural  good  humour  sMne  through  and  left  the  culprit 
still  his  devoted  admirer.  Of  all  ad,miratioii  and  ev’en  of 
flattery  he  was  inordinately  fond,  but  none  could  deny  Ms 
natural  charm,  Ms  indomitable  pluck,  and  a  capacity  for 
work  that  demanded  the  last  ounce  of  effort  from  all  "who 
followed  Hm.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  natural  genius  for  leadersMp 
in  action  that  made  Mm  an  awkward  companion-in-arms  for 
M.S  equals  and  a  touchy  subordinate,  but  intoxicated  those 
who  served  under  Mm  and  keyed  them  up  to  audacious 
dee^ds  that  were  almost  unique,  even  in  that  age  of  daring. 
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It  is  only  among  the  Spanish  conquistadors  that  we  can  find  his 
like,  and  he  was  a  fitting  enemy  for  the  power  that  had  won 
the  New  World. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  made 
his  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  history  as  one  of  the  subordin¬ 
ate  officers  in  the  expedition  of  Captain  John  Lovell, 
equipped  in  November  1566  by  the  Hawkins  brothers  to 
follow  up  the  success  of  their  first  two  voyages  for  the  sale  of 
negroes  to  the  colonists  in  the  Spanish  Indies.  But  the 
authorities  in  every  port  were  now  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
breaches  of  the  express  royal  prohibitions  that  forbade  the 
commerce  of  the  Indies  to  all  but  Castilians.  At  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  Lovell  was  compelled  to 
abandon  almost  all  his  negroes  and  sail  away  discomfited  and 
with  serious  loss.  Hawkins  blamed  him  and  Drake  for 
having  been  the  victims  of  Spanish  duplicity,  and  the  latter, 
who  never  forgot  an  injury,  began  to  tot  up  a  long  score  that 
called  for  reprisals.  In  his  voyage  he  had  met  many  French 
corsairs,  and  they  could  give  him  skilled  advice  as  to  how  best 
to  undertake  those  reprisals,  for  their  countrymen  had  been 
practising  West  Indian  raids  for  forty  years,  ever  since 
Francis  I  loosed  a  guerre  de  course  against  the  commerce  of 
his  enemy,  Charles  V.  Though  France  was  now  officially  at 
peace  with  Spain,  her  Huguenot  men-of-war  were  busier 
than  ever,  and  it  had  already  become  a  familiar  maxim  that 
there  was  “  No  peace  beyond  the  line.’’  It  was  from  such 
French  experience  that  Drake  stored  up  in  a  prodigiously 
retentive  memory  details  about  the  intricacies  of  West 
Indian  navigation  that  were  to  serve  him  well  in  his  quest  of 
revenge. 

Undeterred  by  Lovell’s  losses,  Hawkins  fitted  out  another 
slaving  voyage  in  1567,  and  this  time  Drake  had  command 
of  a  little  ship  of  his  own,  the  Judith,  In  the  familiar  story  of 
the  voyage  his  first  appearance  is  again  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha 
with  an  attack  upon  a  Spanish  coaster,  much  to  Hawkins’s 
disgust,  for  such  violent  action  endangered  his  elaborate 
make-believe  of  legitimate  trading.  But  this  was  the  last 
voyage  in  which  such  a  pretence  could  be  maintained,  for  on 
September  22,  1568,  Hawkins,  who  had  taken  shelter  from 
the  Caribbean  storms  in  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua, 
was  overwhelmed  by  what  he  held  to  be  the  basest  Spanish 
treachery,  and  less  than  half  his  men  escaped.  Drake  and 
the  Judith  came  off  best,  for  they  were  able  to  slip  away 
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before  the  end  of  the  fight^  and  they  were  the  first  to  bring 
home  the  disastrous  news.  It  was  Drake's  first  corxtact 
with  high  authority  w’hen  he  journeyed  up  from  Pl}Tiioiith  to 
tell  his^  story  to  the  Council,  and  it  w^as  fitting  that  the  turn¬ 
ing-point  in  his  career  should  be  the  same  .as  that  in  national 
affairs.  ^  San  Juan  de  Uiua  marked  the  opening  of  a  new’ 
period  in  Anglo-Spanish  relations^  and  Drake  ivas  to  be  the 
star  in  the  new  drama  of  war. 

He  spent  the  following  sum,mer  at  home,  and  married  a 
girlj  Mary  Newman,  of  whom,  like  so  much  of  Ms  private  life, 
we  know  practically  nothing.  His  stay  with  her  c.aii  have 
been  but  short,  for  he  was  soon  off  quietly  to  t,he  Caribbean 
again  to  sen^e  among  the  Frerxh  corsairs,,  who  w’ere  creating 
a  veritable  reign  of  terror  along  the  Sp..aiiish  Mai,ii.  In  1570 
the  great  Spanish  commander,  Pero  Menendez,  drove  them 
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masked  the  fact  that  he  had  but  a  handful  of  EngLishmeii 
behind  him.  The  treasure  house  lay  open  to  make  an  in¬ 
effaceable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  wondering  raiders 
and  to  start  the  marvellous  legend  of  the  riches  of  the  Indies 
that  was  to  inspire  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  sight  of  that 
mountain  of  silver  bars  was  never  forgotten  by  those  who 
saw  it  and  those  they  told,  but  it  was  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
adventure  that  Drake  first  showed  his  supreme  capacity  for 
leadership.  The  story  of  how,  with  the  maroons  he  so  much 
impressed,  he  crept  through  the  woods  until,  first  of  all 
Englishmen,  he  looked  out  over  the  Great  South  Sea,  and 
how  he  took  the  treasure  train  from  Panama  has  been  retold 
a  thousand  times.  His  joyful  return  to  England  laden  with 
plunder  has  become  a  legend,  but  it  has  only  been  of  recent 
years,  with  the  revelation  of  the  details  of  the  story  from  the 
long-hidden  reports  of  the  Spaniards  he  despoiled,  that  we 
have  learned  how  it  was  that  his  inborn  qualities  won 
through  and  brought  his  tiny  band  through  their  perils. 
The  truth  is  more  astonishing  than  the  legends,  and  the  real 
Drake,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  is  greater 
than  the  theatrical  swashbuckler  the  writers  of  romance  have 
painted.  From  failure  after  failure  his  magnetic  personality 
and  indomitable  persistence  and  resource  had  snatched 
success.  The  bravado  that  was  part  of  his  character  was 
perhaps  never  more  pardonable  than  when,  gorged  with 
plunder,  he  passed  ''  hard  by  Cartagena  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  fleet  with  a  flag  of  St.  George  in  the  maintop,  with  silk 
streamers  and  ancients  down  to  the  water,  sailing  forward 
with  a  large  wind.^’ 

Drake  had  made  his  voyage  and  made  himself,  for  the 
news  of  his  exploit  was  told  throughout  Western  Europe. 
The  King  of  France  sent  for  his  portrait,  and  Englishmen 
rejoiced  at  the  spoiling  of  the  Papists.  But  it  had  been  done 
without  a  commission  and  in  the  company  of  notorious 
French  pirates,  so  the  best  way  to  avoid  such  restitution  as 
the  Spanish  ambassador  legally  demanded  was  for  Drake  to 
lie  quiet.  But  the  war-party  in  the  Council  and  their  mer¬ 
chant  associates  kept  him  in  mind,  and  when  a  new  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  extension  of  English 
commerce  was  planned  in  the  utmost  secrecy,  it  was  upon 
Mm  that  their  choice  for  leader  fell. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  purpose  of  the 
celebrated  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  but  it  now  seems 
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certain  that  the  design  was  tivofold — firstj  to  search  wr  the 
rich  kingdoms  that  geographers  believed  to  lie  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  ^%ia  in  the  Great  South  Land,  and,  second,  to  open 
up  relations  with  the  Spiceries  of  the  Moluccas,  despite  the 
monopoly  .that  the  Portuguese  had  held  there  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Incidental  to  these  purposes  was  the 
plan  to  establish  an  English  base  or  haif-way  house  on  the 
unoccupied  Pacific  coast  to  serve  as  a  victualling  station  both 
for  the  south-west  route  or  fay  the  Xorth-west  Passage  for 
which  Frobisher  tvas  searching.  The  expedition  tvas  wholl}" 
English  in  its  conception  and  equipment,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  of  the  plan  was  Drake's ;  in  ali  prob¬ 
ability  it  w^as  not  much,  but  the  carrv'ing-out  was  all  his  own. 
In  the  oft-told  story'  tve  can  note  again  the  unremitting 
peisistence  and  determiiiation  and  the  power  of  getting-  loyal 
sertice  Trom  his  subordinates  for  which  he  tvas  remarkable. 
In.  the  tragic  affair  when  Thom.as  Doughty'  strove  to  rouse  his 
fellow-gentlemen  against  their  low-bom  leader  and  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty,  Drake  showed  Mmself  .greater  than  the 

pirate  they'  had  called  him  in  the  West  Indies.  But  he 
still  had  ali  his  old  corsair  insti.ncts.  They  were  got'erned 
and  restrained  by^  a  new-won  fitness  for  ,.M.gh  command,  but 
they  were  still  there.  His  raids  all  up  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Peru  to  Mexico  wnought  a  far  worse  injury^  to  Spanish  confi¬ 
dence  than  the  tip-and-run  affairs  in  the  Caribbean,  but  wo 
can  see  in  their  owm  newly  published  e\dd€.nce  that  the 
Sp.aniar€is  found  .in  Mm  an  enemy  more  ’worthy  of  respect 
than  a  mere  freebooter. 

The  return  of  the  Golden  Hind  after  her  ivonderfiil  voyage 
round  the  "world  tvas  in  a  sense  the  climax  of  Drake's  career. 
Henceforw’ard  he  w'as  the  most  celebrated  of  English  seamen, 
but  still  he  could  not  be  accorded  official  recognition.  The 
Council  "aiTd  the  leading  merchants  attached  the  .Mghest  im¬ 
portance  to  Ms  'treaty  with  the  Sult.an  of  Terii.at€5  wMch  for 
generations  was  looked  upon  as  the  first  title  deed  of  Eng¬ 
land's  power  in  Asia,  but  the  public  at  large  knew’"  little  of 
such  far-sighted  plans ;  it  was  the  booty  he  had  taken  that 
attracted  their  admiration,  and  the  sailors  and  the  privateer¬ 
ing  sMpowners  were  in.s.pi.red  to  emulate  his  exploits.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  called  Drake  the  “  arch-pirate  "  to  the 
Queen's  face,  and  infinite  care  and  dissimulation  ivere 
necessary  to  avoid  the  open  breach  that  she  was  still  anxious 
to  defer.  Thus  it  wd&  long  before  she  could  reward  Ms  ser- 
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vices,  and  her  ultimate  action  in  knighting  the  circum¬ 
navigator  on  the  deck  of  his  own  Golden  Hind  was  a  bold 
declaration  that  she  was  almost  ready  for  a  national  war* 
Despite  all  his  popularity  and  renown,  Drake  was  but  a  pawn 
in  a  vast  game  of  diplomatic  chess,  to  be  used  or  left  un¬ 
acknowledged  as  policy  dictated. 

For  five  years  he  was  suffered  to  enjoy  his  new- won  wealth 
as  Mayor  of  his  native  Plymouth  and  a  squire  among  the 
lesser  Devon  gentry,  but  his  chance  came  at  last,  and  the 
''arch-pirate  ’’  was  launched  again  into  the  Caribbean.  This 
time  it  was  no  more  as  a  mere  privateer,  but  as  an  admiral  of 
the  Queen’s  ships  with  navy  captains  under  his  command.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether,  as  some  writers  have  main¬ 
tained,  Elizabeth  was  willing  to  attach  much  importance  to 
his  advice  as  a  strategist  and  to  confide  to  him  the  planning 
of  campaigns.  Such  matters  were  reserved  for  men  of 
higher  rank  and  the  narrow  group  of  statesmen  who  served 
her  in  Council.  Drake  was  the  man  of  action  employed  to 
carry  out  their  designs,  and  though  his  advice  might  be 
sought  on  their  detailed  execution,  he  had  little  influence  on 
policy. 

So  Drake,  the  audacious  free-lance,  passes  into  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  admiral  of  the  Queen’s  ships,  and  his  career  becomes 
merged  in  the  history  of  the  Elizabethan  naval  war,  whither 
w^e  cannot  follow  him.  His  great  Caribbean  raid  in  1 585-6 
shows  his  powers  at  maturity.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  twenty-five  sail  and  four  thousand  men,  and  the 
expedition  was  a  very  different  affair  from  what  he  had 
accomplished  with  seventy  followers  only  twelve  years  before. 
At  Cartagena  and  Santo  Domingo  he  carried  off  his  triumphs 
with  the  same  bravado,  and  again  he  could  flaunt  the  flag  of 
St.  George  with  superb  assurance.  A  year  later  he  won  even 
wider  acclaim  from  his  countrymen.  He  rejoiced  with 
boisterous  glee  as  he  sailed  backwards  and  forwards  off 
Cadiz  under  the  eyes  of  his  helpless  enemies  on  land,  while  he 
poured  broadside  after  broadside  from  his  new  Sussex  guns  into 
the  outranged  and  outmanoeuvred  galleys  of  the  armada  that 
King  Philip  had  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The 
action  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  naval  tactics  derived  directly 
from  the  lessons  that  had  been  learned  by  the  Devon 
privateers.  Good  gunnery  and  rapid  sailing  manoeuvres 
were  henceforward  to  replace  the  galley  tactics  that  had  won 
their  last  victory  at  Lepanto. 
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So  long  as  Drake  was  entrusted  with  expeditions  for  defin¬ 
ite  objectives  under  Hs  sole  command,  he  was  dazzlingly 
successful.  From,  Hs  first  West  .Indian  voyage  with  a  tiny 
sMp  under  Ms  independent  command  to  Hs  triumph  at 
Cadiz,  his  exploits  were  o.ne  long  and  he  and  most 

Englishmen  came  to  believe  that  their  colossal  enemy  could 
be  beaten  into  t,he  ackiiowiedgm,eiit  of  defeat  if  those 
exploits  could  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  if  they  w^ere 
not  hampered  in  delivering  their  rapier  thrusts  where  they 
would.  But  BurgHey  and  the  Queen  saw  farther  into  the 
truth,  and  they  bi,ew  that  Philip's  still  \'ast  power  needed 
deeper  and  heavier  blows.  The  later  years  of  the  w’ar 
proved  that  they  were  right.  To  deliver  such  Mows  needed 
combined  effort,  and  Drake  was  not  fitted  to  work  with 
others.  He  was  an  individualist  who  quarreiled  with  equals 
and  fumed  ag.ainst  the  restrictions  of  the  national  leaders  who 
would  not  give  him  a  free  h.and.  He  put  it  dowm  to  the 
machinations  of  Hs  enemies,  and  some  of  his  biographers 
have  believed  Mm,  but  in  truth  the  authorities,  while  they 
appreciated  Ms  capacities  as  a  fighting  comm.aiider,  did  not 
trust  Ms  powers  of  organisation  or  of  attention  to  the  number¬ 
less  details  that  are  necessary  for  operations  of  war  on  a  great 
scale.  He  was  never  able  to  repeat  wEat  he  did  at  Cadiz, 
and  in  the  crowning  \dctory  against  the  Spanish  Armada  of 
1 588,  where  he  was  but  one  among  the  many  captains  w’-.ho 
did  well,  he  show^ed  some  serious  defects. 

The  legends  that  have  gathered  round  Mm  at  that  time 
have  more  romance  in  them  than  truth,  and  they  have 
tended  to  attribute  to  M.m  a  greater  position  on  the  stage 
than  he  really  filled.  His  failure  to  obey  the  explicit  orders 
of  the  commander-in-cHef  was  notorious,  and  his  feilow- 
captai,ns  believed  that  Ms  readiness  to  leave  Hs  appointed 
station  to  capture  rich  prizes  was  a  manifestation  of  Hs  old 
passion  for  booty  and  might  .have  led  to  disaster.  Frobisher 
proclaimed  it  openly,  and  the  scandal  of  the  quarrel  sadly 
marred  the  rejoicings,  after  the  \ictory.  The  wiole  incident 
is  an  illustration  of  Drake’s  character,  and  its  defects 
appeared  even  more  clearly  in  the  amphibious  expedition 
wdth  Sir  John  Norreys  as  commander  of  the  land  forces 
against  Lisbon  in  1589.  The  plan  was  over-ambitious  and 
ill-conceived,  and  the  preparations  were  slapdash  and 
neglectful  of  necessary  precautions.  Its  cariyung  out 
revealed  what  Drake  had  not  realised,  that  attacks  against 
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the  centres  of  Spain’s  power  were  not  like  raids  upon  her  out¬ 
lying  possessions.  Quarrels  between  the  commanders  and 
terrible  mortality  among  the  men  were  the  marks  of  a 
lamentable  fiasco,  but  Drake’s  reputation  suffered  most  by  a 
patent  decay  in  that  decision  in  action  for  which  he  had  once 
been  so  remarkable.  At  the  official  enquiry  he  was  able  to 
clear  himself  of  anything  culpable,  but  it  was  more  than  the 
machinations  of  his  many  enemies  that  forbade  his  further 
immediate  employment  in  high  command.  He  retired  to 
the  lands  in  Devon  that  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Sydenham, 
had  been  managing  since  their  marriage  in  1 585,  and  there 
he  stayed  for  three  years. 

The  war  went  badly,  for  though  England  had  been  saved 
in  15885  she  could  not  be  certain  that  there  would  not  be 
another  Armada,  and  she  could  find  no  way  to  do  anything 
decisive.  In  many  ways  Spain  was  less  vulnerable  at  sea 
than  she  had  been  ten  or  twenty  years  before,  for  she  had 
learned  how  to  defend  herself  against  the  type  of  attack  of 
which  Drake  had  been  master.  But  the  English  statesmen, 
not  only  of  that  day,  but  for  a  century  afterwards,  failed  to 
realise  that  fact,  and  they  tried  again  and  again  to  win  a 
decisive  victory  with  inadequate  means.  The  last  act  of 
Drake’s  life  w’^as  played  out  in  such  an  effort,  in  which 
ironically  he  was  linked  with  the  man  under  whom  he  had 
begun  his  active  career  thirty  years  before. 

John  Hawkins  was  now  an  old  man  who  had  for  many 
years  been  absorbed  in  the  details  of  shore  administration. 
He  was  no  longer  fitted  for  the  onerous  demands  of  West 
Indian  warfare,  while  Drake’s  imperious  self-confidence  and 
impatience  of  contradiction  made  him  a  most  awkward 
coUeague.^  The  failure  was  tragic.  None  of  the  successes 
of  the  Caribbean  raid  of  1585  came  to  grace  the  more  amply 
fitted  expedition  of  1595,  but  ill-fortune  dogged  it  firom  the 
start.  Its  story  belongs  to  naval  history,  and  here  all  that 
we  can  note  is  Drake’s  decline  firom  his  pristine  vigour.  The 
romantic  biographer  may  attempt  to  disguise  it  and  blame 
all  the  fault  on  the  more  prosaic  Hawkins,  but  it  is  hard  to 
deny  that  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  was  the  fault  of  Drake’s 
petulance  or  perhaps  even  of  his  conceit.  His  own  end  came 
after  Hawkins  was  gone,  and  as  all  through  his  life  his 
actions  had  been  touched  with  the  high  colours  of  the 
picturesque,  so  the  manner  of  his  death  was  darkened  to  an 
almost  theatrical  effect.  When  all  the  plans  of  the  venture 
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had  failed,  and  the  Spaniards  at  San  Juan  had  shotvn  that 
the  treasure  of  which  he  w'as  in  search  would  never  be  his. 
Drake  determined  to  make  a  last  desperate  throw.  He 
would  return  to  renew  at  Xombre  de  Dies  the  triumphs  of  ris 
first  ^expIoit.  But  all  had  changed,  save  the  conditions  of 
tropical  nature.  The  Drake  of  fifty-five  could  not  recanture 
the  volcanic  ener^'  ot  his  youtn,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
prepared,  BafSed,  decei\’ed  and  repulsed,  first  at  Rio  de  la 
Hacha  and  Santa  ilarta,  and  at  last  at  Xombre  de  Dios 
itself,  Drake  came  back  to  his  ships.  The  miasma  of  the 
tropical  jungle  demanded  its  toll  and  the  deadly  Chagres 
fever  had  seized  Mm.  His  once  buoyant  spirit  had  gone""for 
ever,  but  before  he  passed  Drake  added  a  last  touch  of  the 
bramra  that  is  almost  the  characteristic  note  of  Ms  life. 
\%Tien  he  knetv  that  he  w’as  diving,  he  commanded  that  he  be 
dressed  with  his  armour  and  girt  like  the  fighter  he  had 
ahvays  been.  And  so  the  end  came  on  shipboard  in  the 
waters  of  Ms  early  triumphs. 

Fame  has  never  forptten  Mm,  for  the  maritime  legends  of 
England’s  power  derive  one  of  their  main  sources  from  Ms 
career.  He  has  often  been  credited  with  being  what  he 
never  was  and  hardly  could  have  been,  a  great  strategist  and 
a  profound  thinker.  But,  wMen  all  ^oivances  have  been 
made  and  all  has  been  subtracted,  there  remains  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Francis  Drake  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  a,il 
English  men  of  action,  a  splendid  figure  of  high  adventure, 
and  one  of  the  most  typical  of  the  Elizabethans. 
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WILLIAM  CECIL,  LORD  BURGHLEY,  is  one  of  the 
very  greatest  figures  in  the  history  of  European  states¬ 
manship.  ^He  stands  for  power  of  intrigue,  of  tenacitv'.  and, 
by  the^  finite  of  his  efforts,  on  the  same  plane  with  Bismarck 
and  Richelieu.  But  he  did  more  than  fesmarck,  and  on  the 
whole  more  than  ^chelieu.  Bismarck  destroyed  the  unite-  of 
the  Germans,  dividing  the  Catholic  Germans  into  two  bodies 
with  separate  political  regions.  He  rendered  impossible, 
perhaps  for  ever,  the  creation  of  a  German  State.  He  canal¬ 
ised  and  controlled  everything  towards  the  creation  of  the 
most  powerful  Prussian  State  possible.  He  in  part  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  only  in  part,  as  we  all  know;  though  it  ivas  not 
his  fault  that  his  scheme  was  ruined  by  the  stupidity  of  the 
Prussian  General  Staff  and  their  determination  upon  war 
in  19x4.  _ 

^chelieu  did  much  more  than  Bismarck.  He  finally  con¬ 
solidated  the  French  State.  He  brought  the  monarchy  to 
the  pinnacle  of  its  power,  and  left  that  power  as  an  inherit¬ 
ance  to  the  various  experiments  which  have  come  after, 
republican  and  imperial.  He  left  as  a  model  for  succeeding 
generations  the  conception  of  a  strong,  well-organised,  cen¬ 
tral  government,  dealing  with  a  very  large  national  unity. 
It  was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  since  Byzantium.  Richelieu’s 
work  endures  in  all  its  essentials  after  the  test  of  three  cen¬ 
turies.  Yet  Richelieu  did  not  transform  the  society  in  which 
he  lived;  he  only  helped  it  on  the  w-ay  it  w-as  naturally 
going  and  presided  over  its  last  maturity. 

Wfiliam  Cecil  did  more  than  Richelieu;  he  transformed 
the  religion  of  the  nation  which  he  indirectly,  but  most  really 
and  efiectively,  governed.  With  the  trankbrmation  of  its 
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religion  he  transformed  its  culture,  and  yet  he  achieved  this 
great  task  without  civil  war  or  serious  conflict.  It  is  further 
to  be  remarked  that  he  was  the  deliberate  architect  and 
planner  of  the  whole  thing.  That  is  in  its  way  as  astonishing 
as  his  tenacity  in  carrying  out  his  scheme.  The  greater  part 
ofmen,  especially  what  are  called  men  of  action/’ move  from 
accident  to  accident.  They  neither  know  how  far  they  are 
going  nor  why  fate  is  taking  them  as  it  does.  That  is  in  the 
main  true  of  Napoleon.  It  is  obviously  true  altogether  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  But  William  Cecil  set  out  deliberately  to 
do  what  he  did.  He  made  his  plan  at  the  beginning  of  his 
effort,  carried  it  out  patiently,  secretly,  and  triumphantly 
over  a  space  of  thirty  years — thirty  years  of  unremitting 
industry  and  watchfulness.  He  is  the  chief  creator  of  aU 
that  is  called  to-day  England.” 

If  Great  Britain  is  to-day  one  nation,  if  England  is  a 
Protestant  country  (which  she  is,  to  the  marrow  of  her  bones), 
a  commercial  country,  a  country  boasting  continuity,  not  so 
much  of  institutions  as  of  their  names — so  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  themselves  can  be  modified  indefinitely;  these  character¬ 
istics  she  owes  much  more  to  William  Cecil  than  to  any 
other  man. 

It  is  of  course  a  question  which  can  be  debated  for  ever 
how  much  one  man  ever  is  the  creator  of  any  considerable 
human  thing,  especially  of  anything  so  complicated,  organic, 
and  deep-rooted  as  a  State.  But  when  we  consider  what  the 
place  was  which  bore  the  name  of  England  when  Cecil’s 
efforts  began  and  what  England  has  been  within  memory  of 
all  men  now  living;  when  we  further  consider  that  this 
modern  England  which  we  know,  has  been  as  to  the  central 
principles  of  it  unchanged,  not  indeed  since  Cecil’s  death, 
but  since  not  more  than  a  lifetime  after  the  death  of  his  son; 
and  when  we  find  him  presiding  over  every  step  that  was 
creative  and  decisive  in  the  formative  years  of  that  change, 
we  must  give  to  his  personal  effort  a  very  high  place  indeed. 
He  was  of  course  working  upon  a  certain  national  tempera¬ 
ment  without  which  he  could  not  have  achieved  his  result. 
He  was  working  in  favour  of  a  large  group  of  men  whose 
interest  it  was  to  preserve  the  great  fortunes  they  had  made 
out  of  the  Reformation  before  Cecil  himself  came  into 
power.  He  had  further  on  his  side  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  a  religious  minority,  which,  though  at  first  very  small 
in  numbers,  had  high  living  power  behind  it;  the  intense 
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ai^-Catliolicisin  of  the  Galvimst-.mi,iid€ci  among  the  official 
reformers.  Allow  for  all  this,  and  yet  William  'Cecil  stands 
up  above  aM  the  other  forces  which  made  modern  England 
as  does  an  isolated  mountain  out  of  a  plain. 

Contrast  the  conditions  which  he  found  with  those  %vhich 
he  leftj  remembering  all  tne  while  that  the  newer  conditions 
were  foreseen  fay  himj  designed  by  Mm,  often  wTitten  dowm 
in  so  many  words,  years  before  they  were  realised. 

He  was  born  the  son  of  a  w’'eil-to-do  government  official, 
what  we  should  call  to-day,  a  man  with  some  hundrecis  a 
year,  but  not  with  some  thousands  a  year;  a  man,  however, 
who  both  saved  and  invested  well,  so^  that,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  having  faithfully  served  Henry'  YIIFs  govern¬ 
ment,  he  w^.as  in  a  substantial  positioii  so  far  as  property  w'ent. 
Cecil  was  thus  of  the  middle  class,  and  by  Ms  immediate 
ancestry  sometHng  not  verv-*  high  in  this'  middle  class- 
provincial  inn-keepers.  His  father  looked  forward  to 
putting  Hm  in  Ms  turn  into  the  Civil  Service,  and  he  had  Ms 
wish.  The  young  man  w^as  destined  under  such  conditioiis 
to  at  Ie,ast  an  honourable  and  perhaps  a  fairly  lucrative 
official  career.  Before  he  entered  it  he  was  sent  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  associating  with  the  smal  clique  of  Protestant- 
minded  men  in  that  University  (wMch  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  propagation  of  the  religious  revolution  in  England). 

He  married  rather  humbly,  the  sister  of  a  great  scholar, 
but  a  w^oman  of  very  narrow  means — luckily  for  Mm  he  lost 
her  early  in  life.  He  went  on  Ms  destined  way,  attacMng 
Mmsclf,  through  the  favour  of  Ms  father's  traditions  and 
standing,  through  Ms  own  energyy  industry,  and  reputation 
for  aptitude  in  affairs,  to  the  man  who  w^as,  upon  Henrv'- 
VIIFs  death,  the  cMef  of  the  gang  in  power:  the  dead  Mug's 
brother-in-law,  Seymour.  Cecil  was  a  young  man  twenty- 
seven^  years  old  when  he  thus  appeared,  not  as  yet  very 
conspicuous  to  the  people,  or  even  to  the  inner  circle  of  politi¬ 
cian,  as  Seymour's  secretary  and  factotum.  He  w'as  in  that 
position  when  Seymour  made  Mmself  Protector  and  began 
to  use  royal  power  and  the  royal  “  w-e.”  He  was  still  in  that 
position  when,  at  the  age  of  tMrty  years,  he  saw  Ms.  all- 
powerfiil  master  overthrown  by  enemies  and  he  Mmself  for  a 
moment  imprisoned;  a  man  of  no  presence  o^r  physique, 
small.,  quiet,  more  talked  about  than  he  had  been,  but  no 
one  yet  outside  a  small  circle  even  beginning  to  appreciate 
Ms  poweiE. 
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Note  the  next  step,  for  it  is  the  explanation  of  all.  The 
men  who  had  overthrown  Seymour  (known  at  the  time  as 
the  Protector  Somerset)  were  headed  by  Dudley,  who  had 
given  himself  the  title  of  Warwick.  They  were  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  clot  who  usurped  power  during  the  minority  of 
the  child,  King  Edward  VI,  unscrupulous  and  greedy  public 
robbers.  But  they  were  also  unused  to  business  and,  most 
of  them,  to  any  habits  of  industry  at  all. 

When  they  had  overthrown  Seymour  they  found  that 
there  was  this  one  man,  young  Cecil,  through  whose  hands 
had  passed  all  Seymour’s  papers.  He  knew  all  about  his 
late  master;  he  knew  aU  about  his  master’s  enemies,  the 
people  who  were  now  governing.  He  was  indispensable. 
They  took  him  over  and  made  him  secretary  to  the  Council 

When  he  had  been  secretary  to  Somerset  he  had  already 
seen  all  the  State  Papers,  for  Somerset  was  virtually  King  of 
England.  Now  as  Secretary  of  the  Council,  he  saw  every¬ 
thing  in  the  regular  way  of  business,  and  with  his  precision, 
his  enormous  powers,  not  only  of  work  but  of  organisation, 
with  his  tenacity  of  purpose  and  of  memory  even  for  details, 
he  was  the  one  man  in  England  without  whom  his  new 
masters  could  not  rale. 

There  was  one  question  of  overwhelming  importance  to 
those  new  masters  and  indirectly  to  Cecil  himself;  that 
question  was  the  survival  of  the  religious  revolution. 

There  had  been  proceeding  in  Europe  for  about  as  long  as 
Cecil’s  own  lifetime,  that  is,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  or 
rather  more,  a  religious  revolution  the  consequences  of 
which  were  bound  to  be  of  the  first  moment  if  the  fruits  of 
that  revolution  could  be  maintained.  It  was  primariiy  a 
revolution  against  the  ancient  organisation  of  society  on  a 
united  Catholic  basis,  the  corruption  of  whose  olEcers, 
coupled  with  the  growth  of  debate  and  the  weakening  of 
central  authority,  had  provoked  the  explosion. 

By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Cecil  be¬ 
comes  secretary,  the  natural  Catholic  reaction  against  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  the  zealous  reformers  was  beginning  to 
take  shape;  and,  meanwhile,  not  only  in  places  where  the 
attack  on  the  old  religion  had  succeeded,  but  elsewhere, 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  clergy  had  been  seized  on  all  sides. 
This  had  happened  on  an  especially  large  scale  in  England, 
where  there  was  a  group  of  new  millionaires  having  among 
them  many  men  of  long  inheritance  who  had  only  grown 
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richer  through  the  new  loot,  but  composed  in  the  ncEin  of 
new  men  whom  that  loot  had  si2dden!3e  brousi'ht  up  out  of 
nothing,  or  out  of  uerv’  little.  The};'  had  leaped  from  the 
position  of  small  squires  or  iess,  into  the  Dosition  of  million¬ 
aires. 

^  Sooner  or  later  the  vast  new  interests  thus  created  bv  the 
rifling  of  Church  wealth  wotuH  be  ruined  if  the  old  reHgfon 
should  permanently  return  to  power.  That  was  the  great 
problem  of  those  critical  years  when  William  Cecirwas 
entering  the  thirties  and  beginning  to  enjoy  the  niaturiw  of 
Ms  powers. 

Now  the^  great  mass  of  the  English  people  naturally  lived 
in  the  tradition  of  their  old  customs,  relirious  as  wellas  iav. 
iUl  men  save  a  few  exceptional  enthusiasts  are  in  that  pcsi- 
tion  at  the  begiii,iiing  of  any  great  change  or  revciution» 
Pretty  well  all  England  ivas  (Catholic  in  iradidon  durimr 
Edward  ^VFs  nominal  reign.  Paget,  orx  of  the  chief  men 
in  the  clique  that  governed,  and  one  of  the  principal  bencxi- 
ciaries  by  the  reli^gious  revolution,  one  of  the  men  who  was 
interested  to  make  the  Reformation  as  successful  as  possible, 
estimated  that  hardly  a  twelfth  was  opposed  to  the  old 
religion,  and  of  that  tiny  minority  the  , greater  part  were 
in  London.  Up  and  down  the  countiy^  as  a  whole  Pro¬ 
testantism  as  yet  (1550)  had  no  hold. 

How  then  could  \%iiiiam  Cecil  hope  to  succeed  in  con- 
firiMng  Ms  colleagues  in  their  new-found  wxalth  and 
incidentally  enricMng  Mmself  by  Ms  services  to  them.  ? 

^  He  had  three  tMngs  in  M,s  favour — first,  that  the  Catholi¬ 
cism  of  the  English  people,  though  taken  by  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  inherited  through  centuries  of  habit,  was 
not  fervent.  It  had  not  been  aroused  by  opposition..  There 
was  no  strong  feeHng  for  the  Papacy;  'the  Latin  Mass  and 
the  usual  religious  habits  had  not  been  destroyed,  but  pre¬ 
sumably  most  people  wxre  slack  in  their  practice  as  men 
nearly  always  are  in  a  Catholic  community  where  the 
Church  has  .for  very  long  suffered  no  active  persecution. 
We  must  remember  that  there  had  been  no  active  oppo.sition 
to  Catholicism  as  the  ordi.nary  man  understood  it,  for  Hemy^ 
had  only  separated  from  the  Papacy  without  interfering 
with  ordinary  Catholic  religious  habit;  on  the  contrary  he 
enforced  it  by  special  laws- 

Secondly,  at  a  time  wLen  so  niuch  was  controversy  and 
notMng  yet  fixed,  men  were  confiised.  Translate  the  Mass 
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into  English,  for  instance,  and  it  might  still  seem  to  them 
to  be  the  old  Mass  though  in  a  new  form.  This  or  that 
particular  doctrine  might  be  attacked  without  an  individual 
whose  religion  was  sound  feeling  it  to  be  particularly 
important :  and  so  on. 

The  third  factor  in  favour  of  CeciFs  tremendous  attempt 
was  King- worship.  In  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged 
all  men  had  for  the  Prince  a  feeling  which  to-day  we  have 
for  the  nation.  To  disagree  with  one’s  monarch,  to  disobey 
his  commands  or  the  commands  which  came  to  one  under 
his  or  her  name,  still  more  to  question  his  or  her  title  to 
authority  and  to  the  right  of  government  in  all  things  was, 
to  the  Englishman  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  what 
treason  to  the  nation  and  being  false  to  his  patriotism  is  to 
the  Englishman  of  the  twentieth  century. 

To  have  upon  the  throne  a  monarch,  even  a  child  like 
Edward  VI,  a  monarch  duly  anointed  and  crowned  who 
should  lean  towards  the  new  religious  practice  rather  than 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  old  religion  was  half  the 
battle. 

Before  little  Edward  VI  died  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  impose  the  English  Prayer  Book  and  its  essentially  Pro¬ 
testant  ritual  and  ideas  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  This 
attempt  led  to  violent  rioting  and  insurrections  on  all  sides, 
except  in  the  north,  which  had  been  cowed  by  the  fearful 
cruelty  following  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  only  a  few  years  before.  The  insurrections  were  put 
down,  but  it  was  clear  that  the  attempt  to  change  religion 
so  suddenly  and  by  force  was  premature. 

When  the  child  died  his  half-sister  Mary  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  largely  because  it  was  known  she  would 
restore  the  old  popular  religion.  There  had  been  an  attempt 
to  usurp  her  throne  to  the  profit  of  the  Dudley  family,  and 
William  Cecil  had  joined  in  that  attempt,  but  he  was  for¬ 
given,  and  though  Mary  did  not  take  him  into  her  council 
she  used  him  because  he  was  still  indispensable. 

He  knew  all  there  was  to  be  known  about  everybody  and 
nobody  else  was  in  that  position.  Mary’s  early  popularity 
was  tamshed,  in  London  and  the  home  counties  at  least,  by 
the  religious  persecution  which  raged  in  her  name— though 
not  over  the  whole  country.  Her  popularity  was  also 
weakened  by  the  Spanish  marriage. 

The  result  was  that  the  six  years  of  her  power  left  things 
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Still  \  er^'"  confused  2.ncx  tbe  snti-Cstliolic  fucticu 
than  it  had  been.  Her  youne  half-sister  Eiizaoetri  v/a  - 
nominally  the  figurehead  of  the  reforining  partv.  She  ioer- 
self  had  no  sympatny  v.ita  the  reiitrious  revolution,  bu"  'h^- 

was_determined  to  be  Queen. 

William  Cecil  was  the  man  who  undemtood  the  .situation 
most  thoroughly  when  hlamr  tvas  unking.  He  becam.e 
sponsor  for  and^protector  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  the 
interval  of  waitinar,  actins  hand-in-a-iove  with  Phi^m 
King  of  Spain,  Ma>=s  husband,  whe’e  whole  'objemTt 
to  put  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  in  order  to  prevent  Marc 
Stuart,  the  legitimate  heiress,  being  made  Qaeen  of  Entf- 
land;  because  Marc  Stuart  represented  French  induence 
and  French  influence,  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  v.vJ 
the  nightmare  of  the  Spanish  power. 

Elizabeth  was  thus  enthroned,  anointed,  and  could  be 
used  by  the  revolutionary  faction,  though  "she  disliked  it. 
She  accepted  reluctantly  the  new  policy  of  Cecil,  and  soon 
found  herself  bound  to  give  way  on  all  points  to  his  superior 
skill  and  knowledge.  She  had"  to  accept  a  married  clersr-', 
the  New  Prayer  Book,  and  the  rest  of  it.  She  promised  to 
send  Bishops  to  the  Council  of  Trent  and  was  then  prevented 
from  doing  so.  On  one  point  she  did  stick  out — she  reiused 
to  be  caUed  “  Head  ”  of  the  Church.  She  took  the  vamie 
title  of  Governor.  But  that  made  no  practical  difference.^  A 
new  establishment  had  appeared  with  a  new  hierarchy  of 
its  own,  and  the  tone  and  character  of  that  establishment 
were  Protestant. 

The  genius  of  Cecil  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the 
ten  years  whiph_  followed  (1560-70);  he  rushed  notliing.  he 
avoided  all  friction  as  far  as  it  could  be  avoided,  he  worked 
for  all  it  was  w'orth  the  intense  desire  of  Philip  of  Spain  to 
keep  Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  no  matter  what  should  happen 
to  religion,  although  he  was  himself  a  champion  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  in  Europe. 

Cecil  did  not  force  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  at  once  even 
upon  all  clerics,  let  alone  the  laity.  He  did  everything  by 
steps.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  understood  the  modern 
hybrid  word  “  gradualness,”  it  was  Cecil.  If  ever  there  was 
a  man  who  understood  the  factor  of  time  in  achievement,  it 
was  Cecil.  He  kept  his  goal  steadily  before  him,  like  a 
lighthouse  on  a  clear  night.  He  knew  his  task  would  take 
many  more  years.  He  knew  that  it  would  need  all  his  indi- 
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vidual  genius,  but  of  that  he  had  no  doubt;  he  had  tested 
it  in  power. 

As  the  first  ten  years  of  the  new  experiment  drew  to  their 
dose,  it  was  clear  that  the  reliance  on  Spain  was  less  and  less 
necessary,  because  the  French  were  embroiled  in  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  violent  civil  dissensions  over  the  new  religion. 
Spain,  freed  from  the  French  menace,  might  become 
hostile;  for  she  was,  after  all,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  side 
in  Europe,  and  it  was  by  this  time  clear  that  Cecil's  experi¬ 
ment  was  more  and  more  acutely  anti-Catholic.  Just 
before  the  ten  years  were  over  Cecil  played  that  master¬ 
stroke  which  will  always  testify,  beyond  any  other  individual 
event,  to  his  supreme  judgment  and  calculation  of  values. 

Violent  revolutionary  troubles  had  broken  out  in  the 
Spanish  dominion  of  the  Netherlands — ^what  to-day  we  call 
Holland  and  Belgium.  There  had  been  widespread  tortures 
and  burnings  and  anarchic  robberies  carried  on  by  mobs 
and  inspired  by  the  zeal  of  a  few  Calvinistic  leaders  who 
made  up  in  vigour  and  action  and  feeling  what  they  lacked 
in  numbers.  The  insurrection  was  put  down  with  the 
utmost  severity  through  the  use  of  the  highly  trained  Spanish 
soldiers  of  Alva.  Nothing  the  rebels  could  bring  against 
them  counted.  They  were  by  far  the  best  military  force  in 
Europe,  but  that  force  was  a  mercenary  force  which  needed 
high  pay.  Philip  of  Spain  was  sending  round  that  pay  in 
the  shape  of  gold  coin  by  sea,  to  be  landed  in  the  ports  of 
the  Netherlands.  His  ships  took  refuge  in  the  ports  of  the 
English  southern  coasts  from  the  pirates  in  narrow  seas,  and 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  asked  Elizabeth  to  be  allowed  to 
convoy  the  money  to  the  Straits  of  Dover  by  land;  a  request 
which  she  of  course  at  once  granted;  for  revolution  against  a 
lawful  sovereign  was  horrible  to  her  (as  to  nearly  everyone 
of  that  time),  and  also  because  the  Spanish  Government  was 
still  a  friendly,  and  virtually  allied,  government. 

Then  it  was  that  Cecil  did  what  no  other  man  would  have 
dared  to  do,  took  a  risk  which  no  other  man  would  have 
dared  to  take,  and  piloted  the  thing  through  to  success  by 
the  breadth  of  a  hair.  He  forbade  the  movement  of  the 
gold,  holding  it  up  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  decision.  The  pre¬ 
text  was  to  discover  who  the  gold  really  belonged  to,  for  it 
had  been  advanced  by  certain  Italian  banks  to  the  IQng  of 
Spain,  and  its  ultimate  ownership  might  have  been  debated. 
But  the  pretext  did  not  matter;  the  point  was  to  prevent 
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Alva  getting  the  money.  If  Alva'’s  soldiers  were  r.ot  paid 
they  would  mutiny  and  lose  their  value  as  an  instrument  of 

Spanish  government  in  the  Netherlands.  Spain  wonld  be 

irretrievably  ^veakened. 

But  would  not  Spain  declare  war  on  the  seizure  of  the 
gold  ?  If  she  did 5  Cecil  and  ail  his  eSarts  "i^'ere  mined. 
His  Government  was  intensely  unpopular,  the  Queen  would 
certainly  not  support  him  i^vhen  the  peril  came;  even  the 
threat  of  \var  would  be  enough.  It  was  here  that  Cecihs 
highest  genius  appeared.  He  calculated  the  exact  odds,  and 
he  had  calculated  right.  It  was  still  just  necessarv’  for  Spain 
not  to  break  with  the  English  Government.  There  was  no 
breach.  CeciFs  triumph  had  depended  upon  the  precise 
judgment  ivHch  had  proved  by  a  very  narrow  marein  to 
be  right. 

^  Meanwhile,  i\Iar\'  Stuart,  the  Queen  of  Scotland  hhe 
rightful  Queen  of  England  by  strict  le,gitimacy,  but  an  alien 
in  English  eyes^, ,  haring  lost  in  her  struggle  against  revolu¬ 
tionaries  in  Scotland,  had  to  take  refuge  in  England,  trusdrxg 
to  the  promise  of  Elizabeth,  for  she,  like  the  Pope  and  pretty 
well  eveiy^one  else,  except  the  keenest  obsen’ers  in  London 
itself,  thought  that  Elizabeth  was  the  government  and  Cecil  . 
no  more  than  Elizabeth's  seiwant;  whereas  in  reality  it  was 
Cecil  who  governed  and  Elizabeth  'who  was  driven  and 
guided  by  him.  He  held  the  reins. 

The  erident  determinatioii  of  Cecil  to  prevent  Mary 
Stuart  from  retuming  to  her  kingdom,  his  secret  support  of 
those  who  rebelled  against  her,  Hs  treatment  of  her  more 
and  more  as  a  prisoner,  brought  on  the  crisis  of  the  reign. 
The  next  months  may  be  compared  to  the  passage  of  a  ship 
through  a  tumultuous  race  at  sea.  The  vessel  is  with 
difficulty  labouring  in  stormy  water  when  it  comes  upon  a 
special  patch  of  confusion  and  riolence  of  waves,  worse  than 
what  had  gone  before  and  worse  than  what  was  to  come 
after.  In  that  turmoil  it  might  have  foundered,  and  Cecil 
was  certainly  in  grave  danger.  The  Spanish  power  had 
lost  its  temper  and  might  move  at  any  moment.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  piracies  of  English  seamen  %vere  known  to  be  winked^ 
at  by  the  English  Government  at  the  expense  of  Spain,  and 
the  virtual  imprisonment  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  the 
last  straw.  The  north  of  England  rose  against  Cecil,  but 
the  rising  w^as  defeated.  A  plot  against  Elizabeth's  life  was 
exposed.  The  power  of  the  old  nobility  was  paralysed,  not 
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only  by  the  destruction  of  the  leaders  in  the  north,  but  by 
the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  head  of  them  all. 
He  was  a  strong  Protestant,  but  it  was  none  the  less  necessary 
for  Cecil  to  make  an  example  of  him  in  order  to  show  that 
the  new  millionaires,  of  whom  he  was  the  type  and  the 
leader,  were  now  in  full  possession  of  power  and  that  the 
old  feudal  tradition  had  been  conquered  by  them. 

The  Pope  in  the  midst  of  all  this  had  committed  the 
blunder  of  publishing  a  bull  excommunicating  Elizabeth 
and  of  publishing  it  too  late  after  the  northern  rising  had 
failed.  The  King  of  Spain  refused  to  publish  the  bull  in  his 
dominions,  so  did  the  King  of  France.  The  Pope’s  action 
had  done  nothing  but  weaken  very  gravely  the  Catholic 
cause  in  England  and  make  certain  the  triumph  of  the  new 
Government  and  the  new  religion.  At  the  end  of  a  dozen 
years  after  the  beginning  of  Cecil’s  direct  power  in  govern¬ 
ment,  that  power  was  confirmed  for  good.  He  was  now 
Lord  Burghley,  and  admittedly  the  English  Government 
incarnate. 

The  difficult  task  still  remained  to  him  of  getting  rid  of 
Mary  Stuart.  She  was  a  sovereign  and  amenable  to  no 
tribunal.  It  was  difficult  to  have  her  murdered,  though  the 
plan  very  nearly  succeeded  once  when  Cecil’s  allies  in  Scot¬ 
land  had  promised  to  kill  Mary  if  she  were  sent  back  over 
the  frontier.  The  plan  failed  because  the  man  who  was  to 
have  executed  it  was  dead  by  the  time  the  assassination 
should  have  taken  place. 

Mary,  therefore,  was  kept  in  domestic  imprisonment, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  get  Elizabeth  to  accede  to  the  policy 
of  putting  her  cousin  to  death.  The  thing  was  worked  at 
last — not  till  more  than  a  dozen  years  after  Cecil’s  triumph 
over  his  various  enemies,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  was 
worked  by  involving  Mary  in  a  plot  got  up  once  more 
by  Cecil,  through  his  agents,  and  notably  through  Walsing- 
ham,  the  head  of  his  special  spy  system.  Of  the  secret  agents 
such  as  are  used  for  provoking  others  to  crime  in  order  that 
the  Government  might  act  against  them,  one  was  de¬ 
spatched  to  France.  He,  and  those  worHng  with  him, 
egged  on,  in  France  and  in  England,  men  who  ultimately 
determined  .  o  rescue  Mary  Stuart. 

The  money  was  provided  by  a  young  enthusiastic  gentle¬ 
man  called  Babington.  He  was  the  chief  dupe  in  the  affair, 
and  therefore  the  plot,  which  was  really  Cecil’s,  is  known  in 
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Mstor}’’  2s  ^Babington^s  plot,”  Tbe  letters  tliat  pasHei 
oetween  Babiiigtoa  and  !Mar\"  Stuart  were  of  course  ooeried 
imknown  to  tlie  Qiieen  of  Scots^  read,  copied,  and  only  after 
mat  process^ had  been  gone  throughj  conveved  to  her  bv 
what  she  believed  was  tne  trustw'orthy  channe]  of  communi¬ 
cation  cnosen  by  and  known  only  to  Babington.  At  last  a 
letter  wTitten.  by  Babington  to  hlaw  Stuart  proposed  her 
rescue  and  the  forcible  capture  of  Elizabeth.  In  that  letter, 
if  we  are  to  trust  the  version  which  the  Government  issued 
(for  they  never  produced  the  original  drafts  which  were  in 
their  possession],  it  was  further  proposed  to  HE  Elizabeth  if 
she  resisted  capture.  There  already  existed  a  widespread 
orgaMsation  in  England  for  killing  ilary  Stuart  if  there 
were  danger  of  her  accession. 

Whatever  w^as  in  the  original  letter  of  Babington  'and  he 
adimtted  the  chief  part  under  peril  of  torture’  rhlaiy^  Stuart 
repHed  agreeing  to  Ms  efforts  at  release.  Cecil,  in  possession 
of  this  letter,  or  rather  a  copy  wMch  had  been  made  of  it, 
and  into  wMch  an  attempted  forgery^  had  been  interpolated 
(with  what  other  interpolations  we  do  not  know},  procured 
a ^  trial  of  the  ^ueen  of  Scotland,  and,  at  last/ with  great 
'difficulty  got  IMzabeth  to  sign  the  w^arrant  for  the  execution 
of  the  prisoner,  Mary^  asked  in  vain  for  the  original  eridence 
a.gainst  her  to  be  produced.  The  sentence  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  that  is,  of  CeciFs  Court,  was  a  foregone  conclusion; 
but  the  putting  of  Maiy^  to  death  was  another  matter. 
Elizabeth  would  have  none  of  it*  She  had  signed  the 
warrant  under  CeciFs  pressure,  but  she  refused  to  take  the 
last  step  and  be  responsible  for  Marys’s  death  before  al 
Europe.  Then  came  the  final  and  supreme  example  of 
Cecil’s  power  and  of  Elizabeth’s  impotence  in  face  of  that 
power,  Cecil  acted  on  the  warrant  in  spite  of  Elizabeth 
and  had  Mary  beheaded. 

The  shock  of  that  axe  reverberated  throughout  Europe. 
It  led,  as  everyone  knows,  to  an  attempt  at  invasion  by  the 
Spanish,  wMch  invasion  w^as  to  have  joined  up  with  a 
Catholic  movement  in  England.  Presumably,  if  the  inva- 
rion  ha'd  succeeded,  Elizabeth  would  have  made  terms  wth 
it.  That  w^ould  have  been  the  end  of  Cecil  and  of  aH  that 
he  had  accomplished.  Though  Catholic  numbers  had 
lessened  and  the  wfoole  Catholic  position  had  become  more 
con&sed  and  weakened  than  ever  through  the  disappearance 
of  Mary  Stuart,  there  was  still  a  formidable  opposition  which 
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could  have  set  alight  the  whole  country.  But  the  Spanisli 
invasion  failed  through  the  combination  of  adverse  weather 
and  the  superior  seamanship  and  gunnery  of  the  fleet  organ¬ 
ised  by  Cecil  to  meet  it  under  the  headship  of  one  of  the 
most  violent  anti-Catholics  of  the  day.  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham. 

Cecil  was  now  a  man  in  extreme  old  age^,  especially  as  old 
age  was  counted  in  those  days.  His  personality  hardly 
weighs  in  future,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  his  spirit 
continued  to  preside  over  the  final  triumph  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  he  had  created,  fostered,  and  established.  He  had 
trained  his  son — his  second  son,  Robert  (an  intelligent  little 
dwarf  with  a  hump  on  his  back) — ^in  all  the  arts  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  himself,  Burghley,  knew  now  from  a  long 
lifetime  of  successful  practice.  Thus  through  the  son  the 
Cecil  dynasty  extended  for  nearly  ten  years  after  Elizabeth's 
death.  It  was  that  son  who  worked  the  gunpowder  plot, 
nursed  it,  exposed  it  with  the  final  effect  of  making  Pro¬ 
testantism  secure  in  England  for  good. 

But  great  as  Robert  Cecil  was  we  must  always  see  him  in 
the  light  of  his  greater  father. 

By  the  early  seventeenth  century,  with  Spain  now  beyond 
all  hope  of  recovering  the  Northern  Netherlands,  with  the 
French  power  in  chaos  through  religious  war  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  assassination  of  Henri  IV,  with  the  Empire  on  the 
brink  of  the  worst  religious  war  Europe  had  ever  known, 
William  Cecil  had  created  a  new  England,  not  indeed  united 
— there  was  to  be  violent  dissension,  a  civil  war  and  per¬ 
petual  conflict  for  another  lifetime,  but  a  new  England 
which  was  destined  to  achieve  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  old  religion  within  its  boundaries  and  to  enjoy  thereby 
that  moral  unity  which  has  been  increasing  ever  since. 


EDMUND  SPENSER 


by  W.  L.  REMVIGK 


Mr.  beeston  saves  lie  was  a  iittle  man,  wore  snort 
haire,  little  band  and  little  cuffs.' ’  That  is  aii  the 
inquisitive  Aubrey  could  record  of  Spenser’s  person.  Of 
the  two  portr.aits  that  go  by  his  namej  one  shov;s  him  in  his 
bravery  as  a  courtierj  smihng ;  the  other  “  more  solemne 
sad  ’’  in  dark  doublet  and  plain  falling  band.  Each  has  its 
truth — or  at  least  our  fancy  can  cany"  into  them  an  image 
derived  from  the  poems — in  one,  the  deliberate  decorative 
intention  of  the  fantastic  costume,  in  the  other  a  brooding 
melancholy.  In  both,  the  sensuousness  of  nose  and  mouth, 
rather  like  Ronsard’s,  seem  to  belong  rightly  to  the  poet  of 
The  Faerie  Queene.  Yet  they  are  not  revealing  as  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Leicester  and  Ben  Jonson  are  revealing.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  to  perturb  Haziitt,  who  preferred  to  exclude 
Spenser  from  among  the  “  Persons  one  would  wish  to  have 
Seen,”  because  he  was  (to  our  apprehension)  mther  a 
creature  of  the  element,  that  lived  in  the  rainbow  and 
played  in  the  plighted  clouds,’  than  an  ordinary  mortal.” 
Haziitt  had  adopted  Spenser  as  Ms  symbol  of  airy  romance, 
and  refused  to  consider  Mm  in  any  other  w^ise ;  yet  Spenser 
was  an  ordinary  mortal,  troubled  with  business,  with  the 
problem  of  daily  bread  and  butter,  with  the  conduct  of  life 
and  the  thought  of  death. 

He  was  bom  in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  Edw- ard  VFs 
reign,  and  attended  the  new  Merchant  Taylors’  School, 
where,  under  Richard  Mulcaster,  he  w^ould  learn  Latin, 
French,  perhaps  the  elements  of  Greek,  and  an  unusual 
respect  for  English,  He  wwld  be  given  some  bodily  exer¬ 
cise — unlike  some  contemporary  schoolmasters,  Mulcaster 
believed  in  football,  provided  a  referee  w^as  present — ^some 
music  and  singing,  and  what  Mulcaster  called  “  loud  speak- 
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ing,”  which  culminated  in  the  acting  of  plays  before  the 
Queen’s  Majesty  herself.  When  in  later  life  Spenser  said 

“  And  for  I  was  in  thilke  same  looser  yeares 
Somedele ybent  to  song  and  mnsicks  mirth, 

A  good  olde  shephearde,  Wrenock  was  his  name, 
Made  me  by  arte  more  cunning  in  the  same”  ’ 

I  believe  he  was  commemorating  his  old  headmaster. 

Mulcaster  may  indeed  have  had  something  to  do  with 
Spenser’s  first  publication,  for  his  opinions  owe  much  to 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  and  Spenser  was  still  under  his  care 
when  there  appeared,  in  a  compilation  by  one  van  der 
Noodt,  certain  translations  from  du  Bellay  which  reappeared 
twenty  years  later  and  in  revised  form,  in  Spenser’s  Corri- 
plaints.  The  promising  lad  was  sent,  with  charitable  assist¬ 
ance,  to  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  where  we  may 
believe  he  was  happy,  in  spite  of  bad  health  and  the  bad 
graces  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  where  he  made  a  friend, 
Gabriel  Harvey,  a  young  don  who,  though  socially  impos¬ 
sible,  had  a  restless  mind,  a  taste  for  rhetoric,  a  modern 
outlook,  and  an  omnivorous  gluttony  for  books.  Harvey 
encouraged  him,  and  criticised.  Both  services  were  useful, 
for  if  to  us,  looking  back,  the  criticism  seem  inept,  it  prob¬ 
ably  stiffened  Spenser’s  back,  and  that  was  valuable,  for 
part  at  least  of  the  poet’s  ill-luck  in  life  was  probably  due  to 
his  own  defect  of  temperament. 

_  According  to  Aubrey,  “  he  misst  the  fellowship  there  which 
bishop  Andrewes  gott ’’—friendship  with  the  unpopular 
Harvey  may  not  have  advantaged  him  in  the  election — and 
that  was,  I  fancy,  a  disappointment,  the  first  of  many.  All 
his  life  Spenser  desired  independence,  peace,  and  learning. 

“  What  more  felicitie  can  fall  to  creature 
Then  to  enjoy  delight  with  libertie?  ” 

His  own  notion  of  felicity  was  the  kind  of  life  Milton  led  at 
Horton  and  Gray  in  his  own  College.  He  envied  Harvey 
as  one  “  That  Paradise  has  found,  whych  Adam  lost,”  “  the 
happy  above  happiest  men,”  “  like  a  great  Lord  of  peerless 
libertie,”  who 

“  as  one  carelesse  of  suspition, 

Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great: 

Me  fearest  foolish  apprehension 

Of  faulty  men,  which  daunger  to  thee  threat.” 
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To  such  a  life  he  never  attained.  Like  !^IarIo\‘;e.  Greene, 
Lyly^  and  Peele^  he  left  the  Uni\XTsity  with  poetyr  nr  his 
professioDj  but  unlike  them  he  did  not  trv’  to  make  it  his 
livelihood.  The  old  days  were  gone.  %vhen  the  Church 
might  have  sheltered  these  cleriis,  and  the  scrdre  cf  the 
StatCj  the  modem  substitute,  tvas  difScuh  of  entry  and  pre¬ 
carious  in  tenure,  for  it  depended  too  much  on  the  favour 
of  the  great.  WTiat  he  did  after  leaving  Cambridge  in  1576 
is  not  clear.  He  w*as  in  Limerick  in  1577.  secretary^  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester — formerly  blaster  cd  Ms  ctm  College- 
in  1578,  and  in  Leicester's  eniourage  in  1579-80.  But  he 
faced  the  world  with  misgicirig.  DiMdent  and  sensiti'ce,  he 
hesitated  to  dedicate  Tke  Shepkeardes  Calsr.dz^  to  Sidney,  for 
fear  of  a  rebuff,  and  he  published  it  without  his  name.  It 
may  be  partly  convention  that  in  his  firs:  book  he  appears 
as  the  lovelorn  shepherd  rejected  of  Rosalind:  his  amorous 
nature  found  speedy  consolation.  But  always  he  expresses 
fear  of  enw,  detraction,  and  misconstruction :  in  the  epilogue 
to  the  Calender^  in  the  sonnet  to  Harv'ey  quoted  above,  in 
dedicating  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Againe  to  Raleigh,  whom 
he  prays  “  with  your  good  countenance  protect  against  the 
malice  of  e\iil  mouthes,  wMch  are  ahvaies  wide  open  to 
carpe  at  and  misconstrue  my  simple  meaning^  up  to  the 
end  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Tke  Faerie  Queene^  when  one  might 
consider  him  sufficiently  established  in  reputation.  Certain 
unlucky  happenings  may  have  helped  to  fix  that  diffidence 
in  Ms  character.  As  a  partisan  of  Leicester  he  could  hope 
for  little  from  Burleigh,  wffio  was  not  tender  to  poetiy'  at  best 
and  against  whose  ill-will  he  had  occasion  to  protest  in  after 
years,  and  just  as  tMngs  w^ere  going  wxll,  wffien  he  w^as  dis¬ 
cussing  the  latest  poetic  theories  with  Philip  Sidney  and  his 
friend  Edw^ard  Dyer  in  some  use  of  famiiiaritie,”  urging 
Harvey  to  come  to  London  and  take  advantage  of  the  time, 
enjoying  the  success  of  Tke  Skepkeardes  Caimder^  and  planning 
new  publications,  some  w^el-meant  indiscretion  lost  Mm  the 
favour  of  Leicester. 

He  found  another  employer  in  Arthur  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton, 
the  newly-appointed  Lord  Deputy-  of  Ireland,  a  man  who, 
however  unpopular  with  the  Irish,  w.as  admired,  loved,  and 
trusted  by  those  nearest  Mm,  and  in  the  summer  of  1580 
Spenser  sailed  for  Dublin  as  his  secretaiy.  It  has  become 
traditional  among  Irish  Mstorians  to  describe  any  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Englishman  who  crossed  St.  George's  Channel  as  a 
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fortune-hunting  adventurer  seeking  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  native  Irish.  Some  such  there  were  indeed 
—Raleigh  is  a  conspicuous  example— but  there  were  readier 
ways  to  fortune,  as  Raleigh  soon  decided,  and  many  English- 
rnen,  if  not  most,  were  there  on  the  Queen’s  business  rather 
thM  their  own.  Many  of  them  acquired  lands  which  were 
forfeited  for  rebeffion  by  Anglo-Irish  lords,  because  that  was 
the  simplest  way  of  paying  the  services,  customary,  and 
least  strmn  on  the  depleted  treasury,  and  it  placed  reliable 
tenants  in  strategic  positions ;  also  it  was  the  most  desirable 
tor  roen  learned  only  too  well  that  Service  rCest  pas  Heritase 
lo  this  category  Spenser  belonged,  and  among  such  men 
he  lived.  He  did  not  go  to  Ireland  as  to  a  Promised  Land, 
but  because  he  had  to  earn  his  living,  and  had  to  follow  his 
employer  in  paths  which  neither  of  them  liked.  Grey  re- 
terned  in  a  couple  of  years;  Spenser  had  nothing  to  return 
to,  and  had  picked  up  one  or  two  odd  jobs  which  kept  him 
ahve  m  the  meantime.  His  work  was  that  of  a  minor  Civil 
oervant :  letter-writing — ^he  wrote  a  beautiful  hand — attest- 
ing  copies  of  documents,  organising  and  paying  the  mes¬ 
senger  service,  taking  down  attestations  and  examinations  of 
suspected  persons ;  in  another  capacity  recording  documents 
m  the  ecclesiasticd  Court  of  Recognisances ;  again,  checking 
me  (often  fraudulent)  muster-rolls  of  county  militia;  then 
back  to  the  mxed  duties  of  Clerk  to  a  provincial  Council  at 
Limerick.  It  may  not  have  been  so  dull  at  headquarters, 
but  It  was  no  great  occupation,  not  highly  remunerated,  and 
entailed  long  journeys  in  frequent  peril  and  constant  dis- 
co^ort.  After  ten  years’  service  he  acquired  the  lands  of 
Mcoiman,  in  County  Cork,  a  domain  he  called  “  Hap 
Hazard,  surrounded  by  mountain,  forest,  and  bog,  but 
^  provided  with  a  defensible  tower.  Later  on  he 
added  some  richer  land  by  purchase,  he  could  see  the  beauty 
of  some  of  its  surroundings — that  limestone  country  abounds 
m  the  clear  rurming  streams  he  loved — and  it  grew  dear  to 

always  a  dangerous  region, 
ower,  and  if  its  possession  gave  him  some  small 
“this  salvage  soyle,  farr  from 
^  amasso  mount,  did  not  permit  much  indulgence  in  the 

He  never 

to  rt,!.  service,  holding  even  his  Clerkship 

of  Munster  as  deputy  to  his  friend  Ludovick 
Jfryskett,  partly  because  (we  can  beKeve)  his  gifts  did  not  lie 
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that  way,  partly  because  his  personal  attachments  were  too 
strong  to  suit  him  to  the  frequent  changes  of  command,  but 
he  knew  enough  about  Irish  administration  to  write  down, 
in  clear-cut  English  prose,  a  trenchant  criticism  of  it  and  a 
lucid  plan  of  reform. 

This  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,  which  he  wrote  in 
^5965  pot  a  poetic  dream  of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  but 
a  realistic  survey  drawn  up  by  an  official,  embodying,  I 
believe,  the  information  and  the  opinion  of  a  group  of 
officials  the  usual  old  headquarters  set — and  possibly 
written  at  their  instigation.  We  can  glean  from  it  some¬ 
thing  of  the  writer’s  personality,  his  loyalty  to  his  old 
master,  dead  these  three  years,  his  horror  of  destructive 
warfare,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  curiosity.  We  find  that 
he  shares  the  limitations  of  his  kind ;  the  Londoner’s  inability 
to  appreciate  alien  modes  of  life;  the  Englishman’s  assump¬ 
tion  that  English  law  is  eternally  just  and  universally  applic¬ 
able,  and  his  self-dramatisation  as  God’s  policeman;  the 
official’s  tendency  to  regard  the  population  as  a  card-index 
to  be  reshuffled  at  will ;  the  colonist’s  instinct  to  look  upon 
the  natives  as  inferior  beings  with  some  good  points  of  their 
own.  Spenser  does  not  rise  above  his  kind.  Nor,  despite 
the  traditional  horror  with  which  the  View  is  regarded 
(especially  by  those  who  have  not  read  it)  does  he  fall  below 
it  into  mere  indiscriminate  hatred  of  the  Irish  and  a  policy 
of  massacre.  Some  of  his  suggestions  are  ill-judged,  and, 
like  everyone  else,  he  thought  of  government  as  resting  upon 
force  and  requiring  the  exercise  of  force  as  a  preliminary  to 
reform.  It  was  necessary  to  put  down  the  warrior  castes 
that  Hved  by  raiding  and  fighting,  and  to  subject  all  Ireland 
to  a  uniform  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  Spenser,  like  many 
of  his  colleagues,  wished  to  improve  the  status  of  the 
peasants,  and  even  showed  some  care  for  the  rights  of  the 
native  landlords.  The  book  is  a  spirited  attempt  to  work 
out^  a  plan  covering  the  entire  field  of  law,  administration, 
police,  defence,  and  finance.  It  is  clear-sighted  and 
courageous,  for  it  attacks  the  English  as  fiercely  as  the 
Irish — ^Anglo-Irish  lords.  Government  officialdom,  the  ad- 
nunistxative  system,  and,  by  implication,  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  in  England ;  it  faces  the  difficulties,  and  it  recognises 
that  the_ solution  proposed  is  not  ideal.  The  View  is  a  series 
of  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  a  dangerous 
state  of  affairs ;  for  as  Spenser’s  life  in  Ireland  began  in  war, 
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SO  it  was  ending  in  war.  Trouble  was  looming,  not  only  in 
Ireland,  where  Tyrone  was  growing  in  strength  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  in  Spain,  where  another  Armada  was  preparing. 
The  Spanish  threat  was  dissipated  by  Raleigh  and  the 
sailors;  the  Irish  trouble  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  in 
1598  Tyrone  made  his  desperate  bid  for  the  command  of  all 
Ireland.  In  that  affair  Spenser’s  personal  fortunes  were 
soon  involved,  his  house  burned,  and  with  it,  according  to 
Ben  Jonson’s  gossip,  one  of  his  children.  He  himself  was 
sent  to  London  to  report  on  the  situation,  and  died  in 
Westminster  in  January,  1599.  So  he  saw  neither  the 
debacle  of  Essex  nor  the  recovery  under  Mountjoy  when 
the  Celtic  chiefs  collapsed  with  Celtic  suddenness,  nor  the 
return  of  his  family  to  Kdlcolman,  but  died  in  misery,  all  his 
fears  come  true. 

From  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Againe  we  can  gather  what 
Raleigh  thought  of  Spenser  and  of  his  situation  in  1589 : 

“  He  gan  to  cast  great  lyking  to  my  lore^ 

And  great  dislyking  to  my  lucklesse  lot: 

That  banisht  had  my  selfe^  like  wight  forlore^ 

Into  that  waste  ^  where  I  was  quite  for  got  T 

And  Spenser  dedicates  the  poem  to  Raleigh  That  you  may 
see  that  I  am  not  alwaies  ydle  as  yee  thinke,  though  not 
greatly  well  occupied,  nor  altogither  undutifull,  though  not 
precisely  officious.”  It  would  be  easy  to  reconstruct  the 
conversation  between  a  diffident,  discouraged  Spenser 
settled  down  into  his  loneliness,  and  the  energetic  Raleigh 
who  dragged  him  from  that  obscurity  and  brought  him  to 
London  to  publish  his  masterpiece  and  gain  the  Queen’s 
countenance.  It  was  close  on  ten  years  since  Spenser  had 
been  in  London,  and  ten  years,  less  four  days,  between  the 
entry  of  his  first  publication  and  his  second  on  the  Stationers’ 
Register.  Yet  The  Shepheardes  Calender  had  been  a  success, 
and  was  now  in  its  third  edition.  Diffidence,  discourage¬ 
ment,  and  the  pressure  of  affairs  might  be  the  causes  of 
delay ;  but  not  the  whole  cause.  For,  however  uncertain  of 
himself  in  the  world  of  business,  Spenser  lacked  neither 
energy  nor  confidence  in  the  sphere  of  poetry.  In  his  early 
days  he  deferred  to  Harvey  in  other  matters,  but  in  poetry 
he  took  his  own  line.  When  he  was  snaitten  with  the 
quantitative  versification  which  was  the  latest  fashion  in  the 
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Leicester  circle,  he  argued  it  hotly — though  Harvey,  who 
derived  a  similar  theory  from  other  sources,  had  a  better 
notion  of  it — and  he  took  no  notice  of  Harvey’s  advice  to 
drop  The  Faerie  Queene  and  follow  up  a  project  of  writing 
comedies.  His  views  on  diction  traversed  those  of  all  the 
English  critics,  including  those  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  weigh  most  with  him,  from  the  Cambridge  masters 
Gheke,  Ascham,  and  Wilson,  to  Philip  Sidney  himself.  For 
he  knew  his  own  strength.  The  proem  and  epilogue  of  the 
anonymous  Shepheardes  Calender  are  humble  enough,  but  in 
the  eclogues  themselves  the  poetic  skill  of  Colin  Clout  ”  is 
well  advertised,  and  it  is  made  quite  clear  who  Colin  was. 

Poetry  was  Spenser’s  vocation,  and  he  knew  it.  The  ways 
of  Ireland  were  diflScult  and  dangerous,  but — 

“  The  waies,  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guyde^ 

In  this  delightfull  land  of  Faery ^ 

Are  so  exceeding  spacious  and  wyde^ 

And  sprinckled  with  such  sweet  variety^ 

Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  eare  and  eye^ 

That  I  nigh  ravisht  with  rare  thoughts  delight^ 

My  tedious  travell  doe  forget  thereby; 

And  when  I  gin  to  feele  decay  of  mighty 
It  strength  to  me  supplies^  and  cheats  my  dulled  sprightF 

In  this  land  he  enjoyed  delight  with  liberty.  When  Swin¬ 
burne  divided  the  poets  into  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  he 
forgot  the  third  category,  and  the  title  given  to  Spenser  in 
his  epitaph,  the  title  Ronsard  bore — of  all  poets  the  likest 
to  Spenser — The  Prince  of  Poets  in  his  Tyme.”  This  title 
he  held,  not  by  favour  of  the  great,  but  by  the  grace  of  God. 
His  friend  E.  K.,  who  annotated  the  Calender^  was  quoting 
him  when  he  claimed  poetry  to  be  no  arte,  but  a  divine 
gift  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  bee  gotten  by  laboure  and 
learning,  but  adorned  with  both :  and  poured  into  the  witte 
by  a  certaine  l:v6ou(na<j[jt6<;,  and  celestiaU  inspiration,”  and 
he  tells  us  that  on  this  theme  the  Author  ...  at  large 
discourseth,  in  his  booke  called  the  EngHsh  Poete,”  which  he 
meant  to  publish  but  unfortunately  did  not.  By  right  of 
this  heavenly  gift,  Spenser  held  his  vocation  in  princely 
security.  Even  the  problem  that  haunted  him  all  his  life, 
the  problem  of  Mutability,  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitude 
of  human  things,  was  solved  in  a  way,  for  the  grace  of  God 
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gave  to  the  poet — and  to  the  poet  alone — an  immortality 
of  his  own.  ^ 


“  For  deeds  doe  die,  how  ever  noblie  donne, 

And  thoughts  of  men  do  as  themselves  decay, 

But  wise  wordes  taught  in  numbers  for  to  runne. 
Recorded  by  the  Muses,  live  for  ay; 

JVe  may  with  storming  showers  be  washt  away, 
die  bitter  breathing  windes  with  harmfull  blast. 
Nor  age,  nor  envie  shall  them  ever  wastN 


He  not  only  reco^ised  his  vocation,  but  had  faith  in  it. 
Worldly  reward  might  be  poor  and  uncertain,  but  that  of 
faithful  service  to  poetry  was  magnificent  and  sure. 

Tins  contrast  between  his  employment  and  his  vocation 
could  be  developed  at  length.  Even  when  we  catch  him 
at  his  most  businesslike,  in  the  View  of  Ireland,  he  scarcely 
hides  the  fact  that  he  is  more  interested  in  the  history  and 

antiquities  of  Ireland— the  proper  study  of  an  epic  poet _ 

than  in  its  administration.  Yet  the  contrast  must  not  be 
overstressed.  The  airiest  fancy  must  have  something  to 
work  upon,  and  Spenser’s  poetry,  like  any  other,  is  made  out 
of  his  experience.  Also,  his  great  poem  had— as,  according 
to  the  doctane  current  long  before  his  time  and  long  after. 
It  should— Its  triple  meaning,  and  if  the  first  meaning  is  the 
pure  fancy  in  which  Hazlitt  delighted,  the  second  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of,  and  upon,  contemporary  affairs.  The  notion  of 
bpenser  as  dwelling  aloof  in  an  ivory  tower  of  poetry  is 
as_ false  as  it  is  derogatory:  every  book  he  pubhshed  con¬ 
tains^  some  discussion  of  the  public  issues  in  which  his  time 
was  involved.  In  three  of  the  eclogues  in  The  Shepheardes 
Lalmdsr  he  handles  the  one  quasi-poHtical  question  on  which 
pubhc  opimon  existed,  the  quarrel  between  the  Puritan  and 
mgh  Church  parties.  In  Mother  Hubberds  Tale  he  satirises 
labour  conditions,  the  High  Church  Party,  the  Court,  and 
some  highly-placed  personages— indeed,  this  last  section  was 
e^dently  too  bold,  for  he  revised  it  before  publication,  and 
mere  was  a  rumour  that  the  poem  was  suppressed.  And 
these  belong  to  his  early  days,  before  he  went  to  Ireland 
or  was  personally  concerned  with  government.  But  this  is 
usu^  with  poets.  Like  other  poets,  again,  he  lived  in  the 
world  of  action  and  in  the  world  of  books,  and  counted  what 
he  derived  firom  each  as  equally  valid  experience.  The 
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difficulty  with  Spenser  is,  that  he  drew  upon  each  kind  of 
experience  with  equally  conscious  intention,  used  one  or 
other  as  suited  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  and  worked 
them  up  to  the  same  kind  of  surface.  Thus  the  September 
eclogue  begins  with  a  literary  imitation  from  Mantuan,  and 
continues  in  a  discussion  of  the  clergy  easily  paralleled  in 
contemporary  pamphlets.  We  know  that  one  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonists  in  the  dialogue  is  Gabriel  Harvey ;  the  arguments 
of  the  other  are  precisely  those  of  William  Harrison,  vicar 
of  Radwinter,  near  Harvey’s  home,  in  his  Description  of 
England  contributed  to  Holinshed’s  Chronicle.  But  the 
first  part  will  not  fit  Harrison’s  life.  Is  it  then  merely 

literary  ”?  Perhaps.  But  Virgils  Gnat,  a  straight  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Culex^  was  addressed  to  Leicester  in  deprecation 
of  his  wrath.  Muiopotmos  reads  like  a  flight  of  artistic 'fancy, 
but  men  will  persist  in  suspecting  a  personal  story  behind  it. 
The  elucidation  of  Spenser’s  allusions  to  personal  and  public 
affairs  thus  provides  endless  entertainment  for  the  sportsman 
critic,  but  the  results  are  often  insecure,  and  the  finest  tact 
cannot  always  discriminate. 

Beyond  the  secondary  meaning,  again,  lay  the  third,  the 
“  anagogical  ”  or  spiritual.  The  divine  gift  of  poetry  brought 
its  responsibilities  as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  Spenser  ac¬ 
cepted  the  well-understood  duty  of  teaching.  He  was  a 
good  Protestant  Christian,  but  not  a  religious  poet.  His 
early  Puritanism  was  a  vague  anticlericalism  picked  up  at 
Cambridge,  as  a  modern  undergraduate  might  pick  up  a 
vague  socialism ;  in  the  View  of  Ireland  he  confesses  Lyttle 
have  I  to  sale  of  relidgion,  both  because  the  partes  thereof 
be  not  manie,  yt  self  beinge  but  one,  and  my  self  have  not 
bene  much  conversant  in  that  callinge,”  but  he  repudiates 
the  objections  of  our  late  too  nyce  fooles  ”  to  the  comely 
order  of  the  Church.  His  anagogical  meaning  is  not 
mystical,  but  ethical,  for  our  airy  romancer  is  consistently 
practical.  The  aim  of  The  Faerie  Queene  is  “  to  fashion  a 
gentleman  or  noble  person  in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline  ” 
— to  teach  men  to  live  the  good  life.  Nor  are  his  allegorical 
figures  static  metaphysical  entities,  but  active  energetic 
fighting  principles.  His  conception  of  the  good  life  is  posi¬ 
tive,  the  normal,  central  conception  of  Western  European 
moralists.  For  one  thing,  speculation  was  not  his  concern. 
When  he  indulges  in  it  he  philosophises  as  a  scholar,  not  as 
a  metaphysician,  and  is  content  to  share  the  duty  of  his 
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time,  the  gathering  together  and  spreading  abroad  of  all 
the  diverse  ideas  of  the  ancients,  the  task  the  Renaissance 
had  to_  accomplish  and  consolidate  before  thought  could 
travel  in  the  new  direction  for  which  Bacon  laid  out  the 
landmarks.  But  though  wisdom  was  to  be  sought  in  all  the 
schools,  Spenser  found  his  real  guide  in  the  teaching  in 
which  he  was  brought  up,  the  ethics  of  Christianity  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Church  of  England.  There  is  no  need  to 
search  far  for  the  sources  of  his  ethical  and  religious  ideas  • 
they  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the 
Catechisms,  and  in  the  social  teaching  of  his  time,  that  tried 
to  combine  the  personal  virtues  ofthe  mediaeval  knight  with 
the  intellectual  enlightenment  of  the  cultivated  mind,  and 
the  artistic  sensitiveness  of  cultivated  senses.  It  is  an  un¬ 
usually  comprehensive  ideal,  but  neither  aberrant  nor 
obscure. 

We  can  trace,  then,  a  whole  series  of  interests :  the  poet’s 
personal  surroundings,  his  views  on  public  affairs  and  con¬ 
temporary  events,  his  moral  ideas,  and  his  religious  beliefs. 
These  are  the  things  Hazlitt  would  dissuade  us  from  trying 
to  understand.  Yet  if  on  his  advice  we  disregard  the 
allegory,  we  disregard  a  great  deal  that  Spenser  meant  us 
to  observe  and  to  ponder.  No  great  poet  writes  merely  for 
our  amusement,  but  for  the  improvement  of  human  life. 
It  was  long  before  serious  poets  learned  to  trust  their  readers 
and  to  trust  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  interest  of  their  poetry, 
and  the  allegory  is  but  a  crude  attempt  to  combine  the 
attractiveness  of  beautiful  rhythm  and  imagery  with  effec¬ 
tive  guidance  to  good.  The  glory  of  earth  and  the  hope  of 
heaven  had  been  set  in  opposition  by  centuries  of  preaching, 
and  Spenser,  desiring  and  believing  in  both,  made  use  of 
aU  the  expechents— parable,  personification,  myth,  exemplum 
^  that  promised  their  unification.  Only  the  great  human¬ 
ists,  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  realised  the  eternal  value  of 
inain  humanity,  and  Spenser  was  not  a  great  humanist  in 
that  sense.  We  must  accept  the  allegory,  since  Spenser 
made  it  so ;  but  HazHtt  insists  overmuch  on  the  obstructive¬ 
ness  of  the  allegory.  The  way  to  read  The  Faerie  Queene  is 
to  take  It  as  it  comes,  in  all  its  variety ;  enjoy  the  romance, 
savour  the  delight,  recognise  the  imitations  and  literary 
afiusions  as  far  as  we  can,  and  grasp  as  much  ofthe  personal, 
nistoncal,  and  moral  allegories  as  strikes  at  the  time  or 
clarifies  m  the  memory ;  and  read  slowly,  to  give  ourselves 
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time.  The  various  interests  are  of  unequal  value.  Spenser 
meant  the  obscure  personal  allusions — the  roman  a  clef— fox 
his  friends ;  they  are  valuable  to  the  later  reader  only  as 
gossip,  and  Spenser  was  content  to  leave  them  obscure. 
The  allusions  which  are  now  historical  and  were  then 
topical,  he  meant  for  his  contemporaries ;  they  are  usually 
easy  enough  to  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
period.  The  ethical  teaching  is  broad  and  simple,  to  be 
gathered  in  the  by-going.  On  this  understanding,  Hazlitt’s 
advice,  however  exaggerated,  is  sound.  Do  not  trouble 
about  the  allegory :  it  will  come. 

Hazlitfs  advice  is  sound  in  another  sense.  Whatever 
Spenser  made  his  poetry  out  of,  he  made  it  poetry,  and  as 
good  poetry  as  he  could  make  it.  It  was  pleasant  to  insert 
in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  an  adventure  of 
Raleigh^s  which  happened  in  Spenser’s  own  county,  to  give 
little  portraits  of  friends  and  patrons,  as  Florentine  painters 
did  in  their  frescoes,  and  it  was  strictly  correct  according  to 
the  best  critics.  But  the  thing  that  mattered,  first  and  last, 
was  not  the  sources,  but  the  poem,  the  wise  wordes  taught 
in  numbers  for  to  runne  ”  which  men  would  read  long  after 
sixteenth-century  deeds  and  thoughts,  however  absorbing 
and  important,  were  dead  and  decayed.  For  the  first  and 
last  responsibility  of  the  poet  was  to  cultivate  his  heavenly 
gift^  and  use  it  well.  The  princely  title  does  not  come  by 
accident:  there  must  be  ambition  as  well  as  faith,  and  if 
poetry  is  not  to  bee  gotten  by  laboure  and  learning,”  it 
must  be  ''  adorned  with  both.”  The  ambition  was  there, 
certainly.  The  Shepheardes  Calender  was  not  the  only  set  of 
poems  Spenser  had  written  by  1579.  Though  E.  K.  hoped 
he  would  put  forth  divers  other  excellent  works  of  Ms, 
wMch  slepe  in  silence,  as  Ms  Dreames,  Ms  Legendes,  his 
Court  of  Cupide,  and  sondry  others  ” ;  though  the  Dreames 
were  ready,  down  to  the  illustrations,  in  1580;  it  was  only 
after  he  had  published  the  first  part  of  The  Faerie  Queene  that 
he  vouchsafed  to  put  forth  a  volume  of  minor  poems,  the 
Complaints,  some  new  work,  some  old.  The  cause  may  be, 
as  I  have  suggested,  diffidence  and  discouragement.  The 
Dreames  may  have  been  held  up  by  that  unknown  trouble 
that  occurred  between  April  and  June,  1 580,  and  Spenser 
too  busy  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  too  dejected,  to  recover 
them.  But  he  had  begun  an  epic-romance  called  The 
Faerie  Queene  by  that  date,  and  the  ten  years  of  silence, 
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though  longer  perhaps  than  had  been  anticipated,  may  well 
have  been  caused  by  growing  ambition  and  a  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign.  The  plan  is  clearly  hinted  at  by  E.  K.  It  was  an 
emulation  of  the  career  of  Virgil— first  the  Bucolics,  then  the 
Mncid,  with  some  of  the  lost  poems  taking  the  place  of  the 
Georgies.  For  this  New  Poet  was  no  common  rhymester 
but  a  learned  and  serious  poet  who  followed  the  highest 
example  the  humanists  set  before  educated  Europe.  The 
success  of  the  first  venture,  and  acceptance  in  the  larger 
world  outside  the  academic  precincts  of  Cambridge,  would 
encourage  the  adventurer.  The  plan  seems  to  us  rather 
solemn  and  pedantic,  but  among  the  notions  we  have  to 
revise  is  that  of  relative  chronology.  In  sixteenth-century 
England,  Virgil  was  modern.  It  was  as  natural  for  a  young 
poet  to  model  himself  on  Virgil  as  for  a  present-day  novelist 
to  learn  from  Stendhal  or  Dostoievsky,  and  if  Spenser  had  the 
trick  of  looking  back  to  an  ideal  past,  he  was  well  up  in  the 
latest  criticism.  Nor  was  Virgil  his  only  master.  He  studied 
all  the  acknowledged  poets,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  from 
Enmus  and  Lucretius  to  Desportes  and  du  Bartas.  It  was 
his  task,  as  he  conceived  it,  to  bring  to  England  not  only  the 
wisdom  of  the  philosophers  and  the  learning  of  the  historians, 
but  the  fine  flower  of  poetic  art.  * 

He  was  unlucky  in  his  exile.  It  removed  him  from  the 
sources  of  learning,  it  absorbed  time  and  energy,  it  lost  him 
the  encouragement  his  nature  required,  and  it  kept  him  out 
of  the  current  of  thought  and  art.  On  his  tomb  his  birth 
was  dated  at  least  forty  years  too  early,  and  the  error  is 
significant,  for  he  belonged  to  an  earlier  epoch  than  that  of 
the  lively  crowds  that  thronged  round  Marlowe  and  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Ben  Jonson.  For  political,  social,  philological, 
economic,  and  many  other  reasons,  England’s  period  of 
production  came  late,  and  “  Elizabethan  ”  literature  traced 
nearly  the  full  curve  of  the  “  Renaissance  ”  in  some  forty 
years.  Spenser  was  its  first  great  master,  and  he  was  away 
from  the  centre  of  activity,  out  of  sight,  for  most  of  his 
hfe.  That  decade  of  Spenser’s  first  residence  in  Ireland  was 
indeed  crucial.  When  he  returned  in  1589,  the  Spanish 
been  defeated,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  executed, 
and  English  politics  reoriented;  Leicester  and  Sidney  were 
dead,  and  Walsingham  dying;  Captain  Raleigh— a  helpful 
wellTOsher  and  a  good  poet,  but  no  substitute  for  Sidney— 
was  Sir  Walter  and  a  great  man ;  and  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Greene, 
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Peele^  Shakespeare^  Daniel,  and  a  score  of  new  poets  were 
at  work.  The  theatre,  again,  was  making  poetry  a  possible 
profession.  If  he  had  stayed  in  England,  Spenser  might 
have  anticipated  Lyly  with  the  projected  Mine  Comedies;  he 
and  Gabriel  Harvey  certainly  enjoyed  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  when  they  saw  it :  as  things  fell  out,  he  had  no  share 
in  the  great  literary  invention  of  the  age,  into  which  the 
brightest  spirits  poured  their  energy.  We  instinctively  con¬ 
nect  him  with  the  Cambridge  humanists  and  the  Sidney 
coterie;  and  rightly,  for  his  ideas  were  formed  by  1580,  and 
the  rest  was  but  the  working-out.  To  the  young  men  of 
that  swiftly-moving  time,  he  must  have  seemed  almost  an¬ 
cestral.  Ireland,  indeed,  was  no  bad  training-ground  for  a 
romantic  poet,  and  the  hard  life  may  have  saved  him,  as 
the  Civil  War  saved  Milton,  from  mere  luxurious  poetising. 
We  cannot  teU ;  he  had  too  much  of  it,  perhaps,  but  we  must 
take  what  the  gods  give.  It  is  doubtful,  even,  whether  the 
rush  of  London  life,  the  literary  squabbles,  the  melancholy 
that  beset  the  later  years,  the  new  ideas  and  directions,  the 
distractions  that  would  inevitably  have  arisen,  would  have 
allowed  him  any  more  time  than  he  had  at  Kilcolman — still 
more,  whether  they  would  have  allowed  his  early  acquire¬ 
ment  to  remain  uncontaminated  to  ripen  into  the  perfect 
homogeneity  out  of  which  grew  EpUhalamion^  and  would  not 
have  clouded  the  eye  that  gazed  upon  so  much  loveliness. 
It  was  in  dangerous  loneliness,  but  in  perfect  artistic  security 
and  happiness  that  the  Shepherd  Colin  companied  with  the 
Muses  and  the  Graces : 

Unto  this  place  when  as  the  Elfin  Knight 
Approcht^  him  seemed  that  the  merry  sound 
Of  a  shrill  pipe  he  playing  heard  on  kigkt, 

And  many  feetefast  thumping  tK  hollow  ground^ 

That  through  the  woods  their  Eccho  did  rebound. 

He  nigher  dreWy  to  weete  what  mote  it  be; 

There  he  a  troupe  of  Ladies  dauncing  found 
Full  merrily y  and  making  gladfull  ^eCy 
And  in  the  midst  a  Shepheard  piping  he  did  see.  .  .  . 

‘V  There  he  did  seCy  that  pleased  much  his  sight y 
That  even  he  him  selfe  his  eyes  envydcy 
An  hundred  naked  maidens  lilly  white y 
All  raunged  in  a  ringy  and  dauncing  in  delight.  .  .  , 
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Such  was  the  beauty  of  this  goodly  band^ 

Whose  sundry  parts  were  here  too  long  to  tell: 

But  she  that  in  the  midst  of  them  did  stands 
Seemed  all  the  rest  in  beauty  to  excell^ 

Crownd  with  a  rosie  girlond,  that  right  well 
Did  her  beseeme.  And  ever^  as  the  crew 
About  her  daunst^  sweet  flowres^  that  far  did  smelly 
And  fragrant  odours  they  uppon  her  threw; 

But  most  of  all^  those  three  did  her  with  gifts  endew. 

Those  were  the  Graces^  daughters  of  delight^ 

Handmaides  ^Venus,  which  are  wont  to  haunt 
Uppon  this  hilly  and  daunce  there  day  and  night: 

Those  three  to  men  all  gifts  of  grace  do  graunty 
And  ally  that  Venus  in  her  selfe  doth  vaunt y 
Is  borrowed  from  them.  But  that  faire  onCy 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravaunty 
Was  she  to  whom  that  shepheard  pypt  alone y 
That  made  him  pipe  so  merrily y  as  never  none. 

‘‘  She  was  to  weete  that  jolly  shepheards  lassCy 
Which  piped  there  unto  that  merry  routy 
That  jolly  shepheardy  which  there  pipedy  was 
Poore  Colin  Clout  {who  knowes  not  Colin  Clout?) 

He  pypt  apacCy  whilst  they  him  daunst  about. 

Pype  jolly  shepheardy  pype  thou  now  apace 
Unto  thy  lovey  that  made  thee  low  to  lout : 

Thy  love  is  present  there  with  thee  in  place y 
Thy  love  is  there  advaunst  to  be  another  Grace P 

That  is  a  supreme  example  of  the  decorative  fancy  in  which 
Hazlitt  delighted.  It  is  also  allegorical,  for  “  who  knowes 
not  Colin  Clout?  ”  and  who  can  fail  to  recognise  the  allusions 
to  EpithalamioUy  in  which  Edmund  Spenser  claimed  the  right 
to  celebrate,  for  once,  his  own  happiness?  The  anagogical 
meaning  of  the  Graces  is  explicit,  and  inseparable,  though 
developed  at  length  later  in  the  Canto.  The  style  is  that  of 
a  trained  rhetorician,  and  the  whole  Canto  is  constructed  out 
of  Gkudian,  Politian,  the  commentators  on  Horace,  and  so 
on,  just  as  Epithalamion  is  solidly  based  on  Catullus.  And  it 
is  also  Spenser’s  supreme  and  rapturous  vision  of  himself, 
the  P oet,  and  his  declaration  of  independence,  his  challenge 
to^  the  successful  men  of  affairs  around  him.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  celestial  inspiration.  He  had  gathered  learning 
and  had  not  stinted  his  labour.  And  he  had  his  reward. 
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Before  the  world  was  God  ”  and  “  After  God  came 
Christ  his  Son  ” :  such  were  the  watchword  and  the 
countersign  of  the  fleet  in  which  Frobisher  set  sail  to  find  the 
North-west  Passage.  And  the  Admiral’s  orders  began, 
“  Imprimis  to  banish  dice,  card-playing,  swearing  and 
filthy^  commimication,  and  to  serve  God  twice  a  day.” 
Religion  and  even  theology  then  played  a  bigger  part  in 
most  men’s  fives  than  they  do  now.  ^ueen  Elizabeth  her¬ 
self  was  something  of  a  theologian.  No  doubt  she  kept  her 
powder  very  dry,  but  it  is  probable  that  she  feared  God  as 
wen.  ^  The  exact  colour  of  her  religious  beliefs  may  be  un¬ 
certain,  but  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  the  Church  over  which 
she  ruled  was  something  more  to  her  than  a  mere  instrument 
of  worldly  policy.  Many  political  issues  were  involved,  but 
the  new  Church  was,  after  all,  a  new  road  to  heaven ;  and 
the  exploration  of  it  was  one  of  the  more  exciting  adventures 
that  her  subjects  undertook.  There  were  times  when  she 
felt  herself  responsible  for  the  eternal  safety  of  their  souls. 

When  the  Queen  entered  upon  the  last  decade  of  her 
reign,^  she  must  have  been  anxious  about  her  religious 
experiment.  Everything  depended  upon  the  new  genera¬ 
tion,  and  too  many  of  the  young  men  were  losing  their  hearts 
to  the  old  refi^on  or  catching  fever  from  the  new  sectarians. 
At  the  beginning  of  her  reign  the  Queen  had  known  that  she 
could  only  wait.  The  Catholic  clergy  were  politically  dis¬ 
loyal  and  had  to  be  discarded.  The  only  able  or  learned 
men  to  take  their  places  were  the  returning  exiles  who 
sought  to  bring  England  into  fine  with  the  Protestant 
“  International  ”  in  Switzerland.  A  vaguely  Zwinglian 
doctrinal  settlement  had  been  devised  to  satisfy  the  Re¬ 
formers.  A  vaguely  traditional  liturgy  and  system  of 
Church  government  had  been  provided  to  appease  the 
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Catholics.  Neither  party  had  been  pleased.  For  some 

time  there  were  only  three  “  Anglicans  ”  in  England _ the 

Queen  herself,  William  Cecil,  and  Archbishop  Parker _ and 

Cecil  was  half  a  Puritan,  while  Parker  was  not  a  strong  man. 
The  Queen  had  to  put  her  trust  in  two  things  only,  education 
and  the  fertility  of  English  soil.  Perhaps  the  Universities 
could  train  recruits ;  perhaps  a  religion  suitable  for  English¬ 
men  would  somehow  grow— instinctively  the  Queen  left 
much  to  the  genius  loci:  but,  after  waiting  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  she  might  well  have  suspected  that  she  had 
sown  on  stony  ground. 

The  Universities  had  failed  her.  Oxford,  strange  to 
relate,  had  produced  the  first  of  the  Puritans,  and  was  now 
sending  many  of  her  best  young  men  to  join  the  great 
Cardinal  Allen  and  his  Jesuits.  Cambridge  had  produced 
the  arch-puritan  Cartwright  and  remained  a  Calvinist 
stronghold.  The  Catholic  North  had  actually  risen  in  arms ; 
while  London,  the  Home  Counties,  and  the  East  were  honey¬ 
combed  with  Puritan  organisations.  The  life  of  the  estab- 
hshed  Church  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Its  morals  were  bad, 
its  administration  corrupt,  its  creed  amorphous,  its  learning 
meagre,  its  propaganda  ineffectual,  its  discipline  lax. 
Archbishop  Grindal  had  been  lodged  in  the  Tower  for 
neglecting  to  act  against  the  sectaries.  The  new  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  whom  the  Queen  called  “  her  little  black  husband,” 
though  a  stern  disciplinarian,  was  himself  a  Calvinist  in 
theology.  The  Jesuits  were  everywhere  and  still  threatened 
the  Queen’s  life,  the  blood  of  martyrs  pleading  eloquently 
for  their  cause.  The  House  of  Commons  rang  with  Puritan 
demands;  and  the  reading  public  regaled  itself  with  the 
Marprelate  tracts. 

Just  when  the  Anglican  Church  appeared  to  be  withering, 
parched  by  the  long  drought,  there  came  a  small  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  promising  gentle  and  life-giving 
rain.  An  Oxford  don,  now  rector  of  the  parish  of  Bos- 
combe  in  Wiltshire,  had  published  the  first  part  of  a  learned 
work. 

J^chard  Hooker’s  treatise  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity^  is  probably  less  read  than  any  work  of  equal  merit  in 
our  literature.  It  is  known  to  a  few  scholars  and,  doubtless, 
to  a  few  more  clergymen.  And  yet  it  is  perhaps  the  finest 
sustained  piece  of  Elizabethan  prose,  the  foundation  of  the 
English  “  Classical  ”  style,  besides  being  the  first  and  by  no 
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means  the  least  of^  the  many  splendid  mansions  which 
philosophy  has  built  in  England.  It  was  once,  deservedly,  a 
best-seller,  for  there  was  a  time  when  this  book  alone  had 
saved  the  Church  of  England  from  intellectual  and  perhaps 
from  spiritual  sterility.  Even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany  had 
applauded:  Walton  says  that  Allen  and  Stapleton,  the 
leaders  of  the  English  Catholics  at  Rome,  went  and  “  boasted 
to^  the  Pope  that,  though  he  had  lately  said  he  never  met 
with  an  English  book  whose  writer  deserved  the  name  of  an 
author,  yet  there  now  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and  it 
would  be  so  to  his  Holiness,  if  it  were  in  Latin ;  for  a  poor 
obscure  English  priest  had  wrote  four  such  books  oflaws  and 
church-polity,  and  in  a  style  that  expressed  so  grave  and 
such  humble  majesty,  with  clear  demonstration  of  reason, 
that  in  all  their  rea^ngs  they  had  not  met  with  any  that 
exceeded  him.”  The  first  book  was  translated  for  the  Pope, 
who  declared, 

“There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not 
searched  into;  nothing  too  hard  for  his  understand¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  His  books  will  get  reverence  by  age,  for  there 
is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eternity  that  .  .  .  they  shall 
last  till  the  last  fire  shall  consume  all  learning.” 

The  .  author  was  indeed  obscure,  the  darkest  of  dark 
horses.  He  was  a  man  of  almost  pathological  bashfulness — 
he  could  not  look  people  in  the  eyes — and  cut  a  fabulously 
poor  figure  in  the  world.  Even  his  appearance  was  un¬ 
prepossessing,  for  he  was  “  of  a  mean  stature,  and  stooping,” 
his  eyes  myopic  and  peering,  “  his  face  full  of  heat  pimples, 
begot  by  his  inactivity  and  sedentary  life.”  So  self-effacing 
was  his  disposition  that  for  long  the  ordinary  facts  of  his  life 
were  ^  hard  to  come  by.  Indeed,  his  first  biographer,  a 
certain  Bishop  Gauden,  praised  him  for  his  saintly  devotion 
to  the  celibate  life ;  whereas  in  truth  he  had  married  his  land¬ 
lady’s  daughter,  “  a  clownish,  silly  woman,  and  withal  a 
mere  Xanthippe,”  as  Anthony  a  Wood  will  have  it. 

Hooker  was  bom,  probably  in  1554,  in  Exeter,  of  good 
burgess  stock — ^his  grandfather  had  been  mayor.  The 
family  was  almost  Puritanical  in  religion,  and  his  uncle, 
John  Hooker,  was  the  editor  of  Holinshed,  who  added 
insertions  of  his  own  which  are  in  excellent  prose  and  have  a 
highly  Protestant  flavour.  His  father  was  poor,  but  the 
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uncle,  impressed  by  the  boy’s  progress  at  the  local  grammar 
school,  secured  him  the  good  offices  of  Bishop  Jewel  who 
got  him  into  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  at  the  a?e  of 
fourteen,  first  as  a  chorister  and  later  as  a  clerk.  At  nineteen 
was  a  scholar  of  the  college  and  at  twenty-three  a  fellow 
His  academic  career  was  by  no  means  meteoric,  although  he 
once  was  deputy  for  the  Professor  of  Hebrew.  ^ 

In  1581,  just  after  he  had  taken  orders,  he  came  to  London 
to  preach  at  Paul’s  Cross.  The  lodging  provided  for  the 
preacher,  called  the  Shunamite’s  House,  was  kept  by  a 
maper  called  Churchman  who  had  fallen  on  evil  days 
Hooker  arrived  ill  and  travel-worn  and  displaying  anger  for 
the  only  time  recorded  in  his  life,  against  a  friend  who  had 
provided  him  with  a  bad  horse.  Mrs.  Churchman  nursed 
him  into  a  fit  state  to  preach  his  sermon,  persuaded  him  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  a  wife,  and  provided  her  own  not  too 
eligible  daughter  to  fill  the  bill. 

Marriage  involved  the  resignation  of  his  fellowship,  and 
Hooker  became  Rector  of  Drayton  Beauchamp,  near 
Aylesbury,  in  1584.  It  was  there  that  two  pupils 

“found  him  with  a  book  in  his  hand  (it  was  the  Odes  of 
Horace),  he  being  then  tending  his  small  allotment  of 
sheep  in  a  common  field;  which  he  told  his  pupils  he 
was  forced  to  do,  for_  that  his  servant  was  then  gone 
home  to  dine  and  assist  his  wife  to  do  some  necessary 
household  business.  When  his  servant  returned  and 
released  him,  his  two  pupils  attended  him  unto  his 
house,  where  their  best  entertainment  was  his  quiet 
^mpany,  which  was  presently  denied  them,  for 
Richard  was  called  to  rock  the  cradle.” 


A  pupils  were  influential — one  was  the  son  of 

ArcJibishop  Sandys— and  reported  the  state  of  affairs  in  high 
quarters.  In  consequence  Hooker  became  Master  of  the 
temple— a  stop-gap  appointment,  since  other  candidates 
with  stronger  backing  had  canceUed  out— and  his  career  as  a 
controversiahst  began.  He  was  already  opposed  to  Presby- 
tmanism,  probably  as  the  result  of  his  own  unaided  reflec- 
faons,  for  the  atmosphere  of  his  college  had  been  Puritanical. 
The  Presbyterian  leader,  Walter  Travers,  who  had  been 
urleigh  s  candidate  for  the  Mastership  as  well  as  tutor  to 
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the  Cecil  children,  was  the  Temple  lecturer  in  the  after¬ 
noons.  Hooker  refuted  Presbyterianism  in  the  mornings. 
Half  London  came  to  listen  and  Hooker  made  a  name. 

Eventually  Whitgift  suspended  Travers,  but  the  strain 
had  been  too  much  for  Hooker :  he  could  not  stand  publicity, 
competition,  or  conflict  with  a  person.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Polity y  which  he  had  begun,  made  little  progress  until  he  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  the  quiet  rectory  of  Boscombe  in  1591. 
The  first  four  books,  with  a  syllabus  of  the  four  to  come,  were 
printed  in  1594,  the  fifth  in  1597.  Whitgift  and  Burleigh 
himself  were  constantly  consulted,  for  the  obscure  country 
parson  was  already  the  official  apologist  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  For  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  was  Vicar  of 
Bishopsbourne,  near  Canterbury,  where  he  died  in  1600. 
The  remaining  three  books  were  finished,  but  the  manu¬ 
scripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  Puritan  relatives,  were  mutilated^ 
rescued  with  difficulty,  and  have  only  survived  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  form. 

As  a  parish  priest  Hooker  was  assiduous  and  saintly,  kind 
and  rather  charming :  he  tried  manfully  not  to  preach  above 
the  heads  of  village  audiences — ^without  very  much  success, 
it  has  to  be  admitted.  He  was  of  course  too  virtuous  to 
escape  the  assaults  of  the  ungodly,  and  was  once  black¬ 
mailed  by  a  woman  of  ill-fame.  He  was  able  to  leave  a 
hundred  pounds  as  dowry  to  each  of  his  four  daughters. 
His  wife  allowed  him  four  months  of  rest  before  she  joined 
him  in  the  grave. 

Writing  must  have  been  to  Hooker  as  a  healing  draught. 
With  his  pen  in  his  hand,  the  world,  so  often  too  much  for 
him  in  real  life,  could  be  subjected  to  his  will.  Its  seeming 
waywardness  and  confusion  could  be  reduced  to  order. 
Everything  fell  into  place  in  his  great  intellectual  system. 
There  were  no  excrescences,  no  pimples,  in  his  scheme  or  in 
his  style :  all  rough  places  were  made  smooth.  His  ''  mane 
stature  ”  vanished  as  he  measured  and  bestrode  the  universe. 
There  were  no  longer  people  staring :  only  ideas  were  left, 
and  these  could  be  dominated,  these  could  be  outfaced. 
His  virility  flowed  back  to  him,  because  in  that  interior 
world  he  found  a  household  where  he  could  be  master. 
There  logic  brooked  no  tiresome  interruptions,  and  there 
truth  prevailed  against  the  speciousness  of  error  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  against  slander  also.  Besides,  he  was  preaching  to  the 
learned,  to  an  audience  who  could  understand,  and  no 
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hostile  preacher  was  to  follow  in  the  afternoon.  He  was 
writing  something  classical  and  formal,  and,  in  so  doing,  he 
was  “  escaping  ”  just  as  much  as  any  writer  of  romantic 
poetry. 

Thus  reassured,  Hooker  in  his  writings  became  a  new 
man.  His  meekness  vanished,  but  fortunately  not  his  toler¬ 
ance.  He  could  hit  very  hard,  though  always  above  the 
belt.  Even  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  world  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  came  to  him,  and,  more  remarkable  still,  a  sense  of 
humour.  Nor  was  the  temptation  to  be  erudite  too  much 
for  him.  He  marshalled  incredible  masses  of  learning,  but 
always  with  relevance,  always  to  the  best  tactical  advantage. 
His  style  is  somehow  not  pedantic,  and,  for  all  his  polish  and 
urbanity,  he  never  quite  lost  the  countryman’s  rough, 
trenchant  pithiness ;  he  could  drive  in  his  nails  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  homely  touch.  The  prose  is  built  up  in  long, 
imposing  periods,  the  unit  being  the  paragraph  rather  than 
the  sentence.  It  is  rhetoric,  though  of  course  it  is  not 
ranting.  Unity  is  given  to  the  whole  structure  by  the  in¬ 
evitable  movement  of  the  logic,  by  the  governing  idea. 
Occasionally  the  book  becomes  a  little  flat  and  lifeless  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  less  monotonous  and  stirs  more 
emotions  than  other  English  classical  fagades  of  the  same 
order.  Gibbon’s  for  example.  Hooker’s  style,  says  Fuller, 
“  was  long  and  pithy,  driving  on  a  whole  flock  of  clauses 
before  he  comes  to  the  close  of  a  sentence  ” ;  but  the  clauses 
do  not  go  far  astray,  and  the  emphatic  word  is  inevitably 
found  in  the  emphatic  place.  Few  English  ears  have  been 
more  sensitive  to  rhythm  or  to  cadence. 

Writing  to  reassert  himself  against  his  own  humility. 
Hooker  was  doing  a  great  service  to  his  fellow  men.  For 
part  of  his  humility  was  intellectual  and  came  from  his 
Protestant  environment;  and  it  was  from  the  rather  danger¬ 
ous  self-abasement  of  Protestant  thought  that  Hooker 
rescued  English  religion  and  English  speculation.  He 
saved  the  Renaissance  from  undergoing  total  immersion  at 
the  hands  of  the  Reformers. 

_  Justification  by  Faith,  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  means  roughly  that  you  are  saved  by  a  sense  of  your 
own  inferiority.  By  reason,^  it  was  argued,  of  the  fallen 
state  of  man,  by  reason  of  his  total  depravity  and  original 
sin,  you  cannot  hope  to  keep  God’s  Law,  you  cannot  put 
your  trust  in  conduct  or  in  Works.  Nor  can  you  be  saved  by 
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obeying  any  set  of  rules  drawn  up  by  earthly  churches.  All 
human  effort  being  doomed  to  faib  you  must  rely  only  upon 
the  Merits  of  Christ  to  turn  away  God’s  wrath.  To  under¬ 
stand  this  process  of  Atonement  is  not  given  to  the  human 
mind.  Reason  is  of  no  avail,  and  may  be  dangerous. 
Faith  is  not  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  a  certain  creed; 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  heart,  of  the  emotional  acceptance  of 
God’s  Word ;  it  is  a  spiritual  mood  in  which  you  acknow¬ 
ledge  your  sinful  state,  your  human  impotence^  and  throw 
yourself  unfeignedly  upon  God’s  grace  and  mercy.  No 
estimate  of  man’s  moral  and  intellectual  capacity  could  sink 
lower. 

From  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  sense  of  sin  the  Puritan 
had  found  one  way  of  escape.  After  saying,  God  be  merci¬ 
ful  to  me  a  sinner,”  he  noticed  that  other  men  were  not 
acknowledging  their  sins,  and  so  he  went  on  to  say,  ‘‘  God,  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are.”  The  publican 
had  become  a  Pharisee.  The  sense  of  sin  had  been  replaced 
by  a  sense  of  being  Elect. 

Hooker  discovered,  or  rather  rediscovered,  a  more 
excellent  way.  He  accepted  the  theological  framework  of 
Protestantism,  and  defended  it  in  his  Learned  Discourse  of 
Justification,  but  found  room  in  it  for  other  things.  God,” 
he  wrote,  is  no  favourer  of  sloth :  and  therefore  there  can  be 
no  such  absolute  decree  touching  man’s  salvation  as  on  our 
part  includeth  no  necessity  of  care  and  travail.”  Ultim¬ 
ately,  he  admitted,  everything  depends  on  Grace  and  Faith; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  by  conduct,  much  by  reason, 
much  by  law :  man  need  not  lose  his  self-respect.  Besides, 
even  if  salvation  itself  is  not  attained  by  obedience  to  the 
discipline  of  a  Visible  Church,  there  is  still  a  wide  field  in 
which  tradition,  order,  and  authority  are  of  value. 

In  Hooker’s  time  the  health  of  a  society  was  not  thought  to 
depend  upon  its  economic  system,  but  upon  its  system  of 
Church  government.  Social  justice  was  bound  up  with  the 
service  of  God,  and  sixteenth-century  minds  would  no  more 
think  of  separating  religion  from  politics  than  we  should 
think  of  separating  politics  from  economics.  So  natural,” 
says  Hooker,  is  the  union  of  Religion  with  Justice,  that  we 
may  boldly  deem  there  is  neither  where  both  are  not.  For 
how  should  they  be  unfeignedly  just,  whom  religion  doth 
not  cause  to  be  such ;  or  they  religious,  which  are  not  found 
such  by  the  proof  of  their  just  actions?  ”  It  is  this  which 
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makes  it  impossible  to  say  whether  Hooker  is  writing  about 
theology  or  politics.  His  enemies  were  drawing  their 
weapons  from  the  great  armoury  of  Galvin’s  Institutes,  a 
gigantic  system  which  embraces  every  social  as  well  as  every 
rehgious  question,  and  Hooker  had  to  produce  something  on 
the  same  scale. 

The  Calvinists  were  advocates  of  the  Presbyterian  system 
on  the  grounds  that  it  alone  carried  the  warrant  of  scriptural 
authority,  and  Hooker  replied  that  scriptural  authority  was 
not  enough.  In  one  of  his  flashes  of  worldly  wisdom,  he 
noticed  what  gave  the  Puritans  their  popular  appeal.  They 
impute,  he  said,  “  all  faults  and  corruptions,  wherewith  the 
world  abounded!,  unto  the  kind  of  ecclesiastical  government 
established.  Wherein,  as  before  by  reproving  faults  they 
purchased  unto  themselves  with  the  multitude  a  name  to  be 
virtuous ;  so  by  finding  out  this  kind  of  cause  they  obtain  to 
be  judged  vwse  above  others.”  They  “  propose  their  own 
form  of  church-government,  as  the  only  sovereign  remedy 
of  all  evils.  And  the  nature  ...  of  the  people  ...  is  to 
imagine  that  anything,  the  virtue  whereof  they  hear  com¬ 
mended,  would  help  them ;  but  that  most  which  they  least 
have  tried.”  The  Puritans  must  have  been  very  like  the 
Marxists. 

Hooker  chose  to  appeal,  not  to  the  multitude,  but  to 
reason,  and  reason  led  him  to  appeal  to  history  and  to  all 
human  experience.  For,  he  argued,  in  these  things  as  well 
as  in  Scripture  is  the  will  of  God  revealed. 

“  The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the 
sentence  of  God  himself.  For  that  which  all  men  have 
at  all  times  learned.  Nature  herself  must  needs  have 
taught;  and  God  being  the  author  of  Nature,  her  voice 
is  but  his  instrument.  By  her  from  Him  we  receive 
whatsoever  in  such  sort  we  learn.  ...  By  force  of  the 
light  of  Reason,^  wherewith  God  illuminateth  every  one 
which  cometh  into  the  world,  men  being  enabled  to 
know  truth  from  falsehood,  and  good  from  evil,  do 
thereby  learn  in  many  things  what  the  will  of  God  is ; 
which  will  Himself  not  revealing  by  any  extraordinary 
means  unto  them,  but  they  by  natural  discourse  attain¬ 
ing  the  ^ovvledge  thereof,  seem  the  makers  of  those 
laws  which  indeed  are  his,  and  they  but  only  the 
finders  of  them  out.” 
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We  should  not  rely  on  Scripture  alone,  he  argued;  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  “  all  the  sources  of  light  and  truth 
with  which  man  finds  himself  encompassed.^’  All  our 
faculties  should  be  used,  for  all  are  given  us  by  God.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  asked,  how  should  we  know  that  Scripture  is  the 
Word  of  God,  unless  the  Church  had  told  us  so?  Nor  is  the 
authority  of  the  historical,  Catholic  Church  to  be  lightly  set 
aside.  That  authority  we  must  accept — ^not  blindly,  but 
simply  because  it  is  the  reasonable  thing  to  do.  Hooker  was 
not  one  of  those  who  “  do  not  ask  to  see,”  who  find  in  the 
bosom  of  Mother  Church  the  lost  delights  of  infancy  or  of  the 
womb.  For  men  to  be  tied,”  he  thought,  and  led  by 
authority,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of  captivity  of  judgment, 
and  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary  not  to  listen  unto 
it,  but  to  foUow  like  beasts  the  first  in  the  herd,  they  know 
not  nor  care  not  whither,  this  were  brutish.”  His  emotional 
needs  demanded  the  assertion  of  his  manhood,  not  denial 
of  it. 

The  function  of  the  reason,  as  Hooker  saw  it,  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  laws — the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  Nature,  the  laws 
that  should  govern  society  on  earth.  The  pattern  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  consists  of  a  great  hierarchy  of  laws, 
ranging  from  ''  the  Law  which  angels  in  heaven  obey  ”  down 
to  the  positive  laws  of  Church  and  commonwealth.  This 
was  important  at  a  rime  when  the  universe  was  thought  to  be 
governed  by  divine  caprice.  The  God  of  Protestants  was 
constantly  liable  to  interfere :  He  had  not  wound  things  up 
and  left  them  to  work  by  their  own  laws.  Hooker’s  universe 
is  graded,  rising  from  sphere  to  sphere,  each  governed  by 
the  law  of  its  own  being,  and  each  striving  after  some 
more  perfect  law.  God  alone  is  perfect  and  a  law  unto 
himself. 

When  he  descends  again  to  the  sphere  of  terrestrial  politics. 
Hooker  is  still  thinking  of  the  laws.  The  Rule  of  Law 
indeed  is  the  primum  mobile  of  his  political  philosophy. 

The  public  power  of  all  societies  is  above  every  soul  con¬ 
tained  in  the  same  societies.  And  the  principal  use  of  that 
power  is  to  give  laws  to  all  that  are  under  it;  which  law  in 
such  case  we  must  obey.  .  .  .  Because  except  our  own 
private  and  but  probable  resolutions  be  by  the  law  of  public 
determinations  overruled,  we  take  away  all  possibility  of 
sociable  life  in  the  world.” 

From  the  need  for  law  Hooker  is  led  on  to  the  need  for  a 
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sovereign  power.  Jurisdiction  “  must  have  necessarily  a 
fountain  that  deriveth  it  to  all  others  and  receiveth  it  not 
from  any.”  All  political  power,  he  says,  belonged  originally 
to  the  whole  community;  but,  once  delegated  to  a  soyereim 
It  cannot  be  taken  back.  “  When  the  multitude  have  once 
chosen  many  or  one  to  rule  over  them,”  then  the  right  of  the 
people  is  “  derived  into  those  many  or  that  one  which  is  so 
chosen;  .  that  which  they  did,  their  rulers  may  now  do 
lawfully  without  them.”  Nevertheless,  Hooker  did  not 
want  despotic  government,  nor  did  he  believe  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  God,  he  said,  does  not  positively  command 
that  the  Christian  world  should  be  ordered  by  kingly 
regiment.”  Besides,  “  what  power  the  king  hath,  he  hath 
It  by  law :  the  bounds  and  limits  of  it  are  known  ” ;  yet  it  has 
to  be  admitted  that  Hooker  is  a  little  vague  as  to  how  the 
ruler  is  to  be  kept  obedient  to  the  rules. 

He  can  be  called  Erastian  for  putting  the  laws  and 
government  of  the  Church  under  the  control  of  Crown  and 
Parliament.  Without  that,  he  feared,  there  would  be  no 
sovereignty.  He  defended  too  the  right  of  a  nation  to  deter- 
nune  its  own  form,  of  Church  government.  Yet  Hooker  can 
also  be  called  a  High  Churchman  in  that  he  held  a  high  view 
of  the  place  in  society  which  the  Church  should  take.  He 
pours  scorn  on  the  idea  that  “  regal  power  ought  to  serve  for 
the  good  of  the  body  and  not  of  the  soul,  for  men’s  temporal 
peace  ^d  not  for  their  eternal  safety ;  as  if  God  had  ord^ned 
iangs  for  no  other  end  and  purpose  but  only  to  fat  up  men 
hke  hogs  and  see  that  they  have  their  mast.”  His  view  of 
Church  and  State  was  simply  that  they  were  two  aspects  of 
the  same  body,  the  Christian  Commonwealth,  identical  in 
membership  and  personnel.  He  joined  issue  both  with 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  largely  because  their  doctrines 
implied  the  separation  into  two  bodies  of  what  ought  to  be 
one.  ^  He  was  defending  not  only  the  established  Church, 
but  the  principle  of  establishment  itself. 

When  he  finished  his  work  Hooker  had  given  to  the 
Church  of  England  a  doctrine  of  its  own.  As  early  as  1562 
his  patron.  Bishop  Jewel,  had  written  an  official  Apologia  for 
the  national  Church,  but  that  had  only  been  negative 
criUcismnnd  not  a  positive  creed.  Jewel  had  explained 
why  Englishmen  could  not  be  Papists;  Hooker  explained 
why  they  could  and  should  be  Anglicans.  Henceforward 
Englishmen  could  know  what  was  meant  when  their  Church 
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claimed  to  be  Catholic  although  not  Papal,  and  what  was 
meant  when  it  was  said  to  be  “  by  law  established.” 

The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  comprehensive  without  being 
inconsistent.  Whig  and  '  Tory  political  thinkers,  High 
Churchmen,  Low  Churchmen,  Broad  Churchmen,  Eras- 
tians,  and  Rationahsts  have  all  found  in  Hooker  what  they 
wanted.  Hobbes  owed  much  to  him,  and  so  did  Locke  the 
enemy _  of  Hobbes.  So  also  did  Laud  the  champion  of 
authority  and  Hume  the  champion  of  reason.  It  is  said  too 
that  King  James  II  was  converted,  by  reading  Hooker,  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  story  is  attractive,  for,  though 
it  pays  a  doubtful  compliment  to  the  author’s  clarity,  it 
does  confirm  our  worst  suspicions  of  the  king’s  intelligence. 
Moreover,  it  suggests  the  pleasing  thought  that,  without 
Hooker,  there  might  well  have  been  no  Revolution. 

Hooker  is  Catholic,  it  is  true,  but  quite  clearly  not  a 
Roman  Catholic.  His  front  is  very  wide,  but  his  command 
is  only  of  the  centre,  and  a  centre,  by  definition,  excludes  the 
wings.  His  right  flank  is  no  nearer  to  Rome  than  his  left  is 
to  Geneva. 

More  catholic  and  comprehensive  still  is  Hooker’s  range  of 
subject :  there  are  few  things  on  wliich  he  has  not  something 
valuable  to  say.  He  can  be  found  explaining  incomparably 
well  the  effects  of  music  on  the  mind,  when  ostensibly  he  is 
only  defending  Church  music  against  Puritan  attacks.  Or 
again  he  can  be  found  explaining  that  “  no  truth  can  con¬ 
tradict  any  other  truth,”  a  maxim  still  quoted  by  logicians. 

Hooker’s  philosophy  covers  the  full  range  of  man,  all 
man’s  activity,  all  man’s  thinking,  all  man’s  striving  after 
what  may  lie  beyond  activity  and  thinking. 

“  Man  doth  seek  a  triple  perfection :  first  a  sensual, 
consisting  in  those  things  which  very  life  itself  requireth 
either  as  necessary  supplements,  or  as  beauties  and 
ornaments  thereof;  then  an  intellectual,  consisting  in 
those  things  which  none  underneath  man  is  either 
capable  of  or  acquainted  with ;  lastly,  a  spiritual  and 
divine,  consisting  in  those  things  whereunto  we  tend  by 
supernatural  means  here,  but  cannot  here  attain  unto 
thein.  .  .  .  For  man  doth  further  covet,  yea  oftentimes 
manifestly  pursue  with  great  sedulity  and  earnestness, 
that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  any  stead  for  vital  use; 
that  which  exceedeth  the  reach  of  sense;  yea,  some- 
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what  above  capacity  of  reason,  somewhat  divine  and 
heavenly,  which  with  hidden  exultation  it  rather 
surmiseth  than  conceiveth  ;  somewhat  it  seeketh,  and 
what  that  is  directly  it  knoweth  not,  yet  very  intentive 
desire  thereof  doth  so  incite  it,  that  all  other  known 
delights  and  pleasures  are  laid  aside,  they  give  place  to 
the  search  of  this  but  only  suspected  desire/’ 

We  are  reminded  of  a  more  familiar  passage  in  Elizabethan 
prose :  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  How  noble  in 
reason !  How  infinite  in  faculty !  in  form  and  moving  how 
express  and  admirable!  in  action  how  like  an  angel!  in 
apprehension  how  like  a  God !  ’’  But  Hooker  would  not 
have  added,  as  Hamlet  did,  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this 
quintessence  of  dust?  Man  delights  not  me/’ 
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IT  is  perhaps  a  little  difficult  to  understand,  still  more  to 
explain, ^  why  Essex  should  have  made  such  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  impression  upon  his  age.  During  the  last  decade 
of  the  century,  he  occupied,  in  the  popular  estimation,  a 
position  only  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Elizabeth  herself. 
At  a  time  when  the  monarchy  was  at  a  higher  eminence  than 
before  or  since,  and  when  there  was  no  Royal  family  to  dis¬ 
tract  attention  from  the  more  than  human  glory  and  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen,  Essex  was  sole,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  steps 
of  the  throne.  But,  after  all,  he  was  no  Napoleon,  he  was  not 
a  Henry  V — nor  even  a  Robert  Cecil.  He  was  neither  a 
great  warrior,  nor  a  politician.  Yet  all  the  poets  sang  his 
praises,  from  the  divine  poet  downwards : 

“  The  courtier’s,  soldier’s,  scholar’s  eye,  tongue,  sword. 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of form. 

The  observed  of  all  observers  ”j 

and  when  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  the  people  cried,  “  God 
save  him  ” ;  he  was  the  man  most  beloved  by  all  the  nation, 
so  that  after  he  died  his  name  remained  a  name  to  conjure 
with.  How  was  it  done? 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  people  were,  as  usual, 
deluded,  and  that  popularity  is  no  index  to  intrinsic  worth 
or  real  political  importance.  And  it  is  true  that  there  is  no 
answer  in  terms  of  ability  or  anything  tangible  or  lasting 
that  he  achieved. 

The  clue  to  it  ail,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  this :  that  there  were 
in  his  character  all  the  elements  which  would  endear  him 
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to  the  age.  He  was  the  man  it  chose  for  its  own,  I’homme 
representatif.  He  was  above  all  adventurous^ — without  being 
an  adventurer ;  that  came  later  when  he  had  vanished  from 
the  scene :  the  era  of  the  Stuarts.  His  whole  career  was  an 
adventure  from  his  first  action  before  the  gates  of  Zutphen 
to  its  glorious  apex  with  his  planting  his  standard  upon  the 
citadel  of  Cadiz  and  its  end  in  the  mirage  of  a  popular  rising 
in  the  city  against  the  Queen’s  Government.  There  is 
something  unreal  in  his  life  as  there  was  in  his  mind.  Then 
he  was  gallant  and  honourable — ^he  was  the  soul  of  honour 
and  chivalry ;  extremely  courteous  (unlike  Raleigh)  to  all  his 
inferiors  socially — and  nearly  everybody  was ;  upright  and 
altogether  straight  with  his  equals.  Indeed,  he  was  a  good 
deal  too  straight  for  that  environment,  the  quick  changes 
and  shoals  of  the  Court,  “  being,”  as  Camden  said,  “not 
easily  induced  to  any  unhandsome  Action  .  .  .  and  one 
that  could  not  conceal  himself,  but  carried  his  love  and  his 
hatred  always  in  his  Brow.”  He  was  extremely  generous,  to 
the  point  of  forgetting  what  he  had  done  for  others,  an 
attractive  trait  in  the  man,  which  boded  ill  for  his  success  as 
a  politician ;  as  Francis  Bacon  said  when  Essex  insisted  on 
giving  him  an  estate  to  console  him  for  not  becoming 
Solicitor-General : 

“  His  Lordship’s  offer  made  me  call  to  mind  what  was 
wont  to  be  said  when  I  was  in  France,  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  in  France, 
because  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into  obligations; 
meaning  that  he  had  left  himself  nothing,  but  only  had 
bound  numbers  unto  him.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  would 
not  have  you  imitate  his  course,  nor  turn  your  estate  to 
us  by  great  gifts  into  obligations,  for  you  will  find  many 
bad  debtors.” 

Bacon  was,  of  course,  the  worst  debtor  of  the  lot ;  when  the 
time  came,  he  was  the  most  relentless  and  the  most  effective 
of  the  Crown  lawyers  whom  Essex  had  to  face  at  his  trial. 

With  all  this,  Essex  was  very  much  gifted  by  fortune.  He 
was  talented,  had  great  charm  of  mind  and  body,  was  hand¬ 
some,  and  had  the  romantic  appeal,  at  his  start  in  life,  of 
being^  the  orphan  son  of  a  father  who  died  worn-out  and 
weUnigh  ruined  in  serving  the  Queen  in  Ireland.  It  may 
have  been  this  that  early  attracted  Elizabeth’s  attention  to 
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idm ;  she  had  ill-requited  his  father’s  devotion ;  perhaps  she 
would  make  it  up  to  the  son. 

It  was  not  only  this  :  there  were  other  attractions  for  her  in 
the  fine,  long-hmbed  youth  who  was  brought  to  Court, 
which  only  grew  stronger  as  he  grew  to  maturity  and  into 
manhood.  There  was  in  this  young  Lord/’  Sir  Robert 
Naunton  wrote,  together  with  a  most  goodly  person,  a 
kind  of  urbanity  or  innate  courtesie,  which  both  won  the 
Queen,  and  too  much  took  upon  the  people,  to  gaze  upon 
the  new  adopted  son  of  her  favour.” 

This,  however,  would  be  to  accept  too  simple  a  view  of 
their  relations,  relations  which  were  as  complex  as  any  in 
Elizabeth’s  extraordinary  mental  life.  Essex  was  not  so 
much  her  adopted  son  as  her  adopted  lover  ;  and  yet  not 
that  entirely  either.  She  was  attracted  by  him,  by  his  youth, 
his  freshness,  his  brave  enthusiasm;  she  fastened  upon  it, 
and — a  woman  of  fifty-five  now  grown  old  in  the  ways  of 
men  and  in  the  knowledge  of  affairs — ^perhaps  she  battened 
a  little  upon  it,  reinvigorating  herself  with  the  ardour  of  his 
flame.  Life  became  delightful  again  for  her  in  these  early 
days  of  his  at  Court ;  the  melancholy  gap  left  by  Leicester’s 
death  he  had  come  to  fill : 

When  she  is  abroad,  nobody  near  hei'  but  my  Lord  of 
Essex;  and  at  night,  my  Lord  is  at  cards,  or  one  game  or 
another  with  her,  that  he  cometh  not  to  his  own  lodging  till 
birds  sing  in  the  morning.” 

But  she  could  not  have  had  any  illusions  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart;  she  must  have  known.  There  is  something 
pathetic,  too,  in  the  need  she  had  of  him — and  so  rarely  is 
the  attempt  made  to  see  their  relations  from  her  point  of 
view.  She  had  made,  when  she  was  young,  the  great 
renunciation,  for  the  sake  of  politics;  she  sacrificed  her 
normal  life  as  a  woman  when  she  resisted  the  temptation  to 
marry  Leicester  whom  she  really  loved,  for  the  sake  of 
political  success.  Mary  Stuart  had  married  her  Damley 
and  it  brought  her  to  disaster ;  but  she  lived  through  it  the 
full  life  of  a  woman.  Elizabeth  sacrificed  herself  for  the 
sake  of  her  country ;  and  as  she  succeeded  in  the  long-drawn- 
out  game,  astonishing  the  world  by  her  triumph,  becoming 
more  and  more  gorgeous,  a  living  legend  to  her  people,  so 
her  inner  life  shrank,  the  natural  emotions  of  the  woman 
dried  up,  her  nature  denied.  That  was  Elizabeth’s  inner 
tragedy;  it  was  what  makes  her  so  mysterious  and  pro- 
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foundly  exciting  a  being ;  it  is  the  clue  to  the  strained  arti¬ 
ficiality,  the  nervous  unnaturalness  of  her  relations  with  the 
young  men  of  the  new  generation.  She  had  got  everythin? 
except  the  one  thing  essential  to  a  woman’s  life,  and  it  was 
now  too  late.  Deep  down  in  her  being  there  must  have  been 
a  feeling  of  schaden-freude,  a  determination  to  have  her  own 
back  upon  the  handsome  young  men  of  the  Court  who 
wanted  to  make  use  of  her  to  rise  to  power,  to  exact  the  last 
ounce  from  their  protestations  (so  easy  to  see  through !)  of 
their  love  for  her.  In  the  end,  I  believe  that  Essex,  hope¬ 
lessly  entangled  and  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  came  to  realise 
that  when  he  cried  out  that  “the  Queen’s  mind  was  as 
crooked  as  her  carcase.”  Elizabeth,  on  her  side,  seems  to 
have  recognised  its  truth,  that  the  hand  of  a  man  had  at  last 
laid  a  brutal  finger  upon  the  raw  place  in  her  heart;  she 
never  forgave  him,  but  giving  him  plenty  of  rope,  went  on 
to  ruin  him.  But  before  that  he  had  already  ruined  himself. 

It  is  not  even  a  matter  for  irony  that  in  this  tragedy 
Elizabeth,  on  her  side,  should  have  been  absolutely  right, 
politically.  She  was  determined,  in  all  this  struggle,  to  rule 
herself;  after  all,  she  had  ruled  for  forty  years  with  signal 
success,  and  had  come  through  all  the  trials  and  dangers  that 
beset  her  reign  in  triumph.  No  doubt  she  felt  that  she  could 
afford  to  risk  the  attractive  restiveness  of  the  young  man ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  she  was  a  little  nustaken  in  him,  and  had  for 
once  over-estimated  her  powers.  It  seems  as  if  her  idea 
was  to  carry  on  in  the  new  generation,  with  Robert  Cecil  and 
Essex,  the  kind  of  balance  between  the  professional  politician 
upon  whom  she  really  relied  for  governing  the  country  and 
the  brilliant  favourite  who  might  perform  special  services 
and  give  her  personal  support,  the  combination  which  had 
worked  well  with  Burghley  and  Leicester.  But  Essex  was 
not  the  man  to  play  this  land  of  role ;  he  was  too  noble  a 
nature  to  do  as  his  step-father  had  done  and  “  put  all  his 
passions  into  his  pocket”;  he  was  out  for  power.  The 
trouble  was  that  he  was  not  really  fitted  for  it;  Elizabeth 
knew  that,  and  yet  in  her  partiality  for  him  she  allowed  him 
to  go  much  farther  than  her  judgment  of  his  ability  really 
warranted. 

However,  he  had  so  many  other  gifts.  He  had  been 
brought  up  as  child  in  the  country,  mostly  at  Chartley,  along 
with  his  brilliant  sister  Penelope — Sidney’s  Stella ;  and  there, 
as  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  he  grew  up  studious  of  habit, 
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fond  of  books,  of  the  society  of  poets  and  the  intelligent,  him¬ 
self  well  educated.  He  began  his  public  career,  after  being 
kept  by  the  Queen’s  side  all  the  summer  of  the  Armada,  by 
running  away  from  Court  the  next  year  to  join  the  great 
Expedition  of  Drake  and  Norris  against  Lisbon.  It  was  the 
kind  of  thing  that  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  people ; 
the  Queen  was  very  annoyed — but  he  had  not  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  his  peace  this  first  time.  In  1591  he  was 
permitted  to  go  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  Normandy 
to  the  relief  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  was  very  hard- 
pressed.  Here  he  behaved  wth  very  great  gallantry  and 
equal  foolhardiness,  creating  a  large  number  of  superfluous 
knights  and  riding  a  hundred  miles  across  enemy  country  in 
a  small  troop  to  make  a  spectacular  entry,  in  orange  velvet, 
into  Compiegne.  It  was  all  very  dashing  and  wanton,  a 
sort  of  Dumas  version  of  the  heroic  age;  and  perhaps  he 
was  in  his  way  a  d’Artagnan,  only  much  grander  and  more 
superb. 

What  soon  afterwards  gave  him  a  political  importance  out 
of  all  proportion  to  his  ability  was  his  association  with  the 
Bacons,  the  brilliant  brothers  Anthony  and  Francis. 
Though  nephews  of  Burghley,  they  were  both  kept  out  of 
office  or  even  employment  in  the  interest  of  his  son  Robert, 
so  they  transferred  their  services  to  the  rising  favourite. 
Installed  at  Essex  House,  overlooking  the  Thames,  Anthony 
established  an  intelligence  service  which  brought  him  infor¬ 
mation  from  all  over  Europe,  superior  to  that  of  Cecil’s,  while 
Francis  directed  his  immense  abilities  to  drafting  state- 
papers  for  the  Earl  and  planning  his  political  course.  The 
Queen  was  much  impressed,  finding  him  always  so  well- 
informed  and  taking  politics  seriously;  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Privy  Council  and  became  one  of  the  inner  governing 
circle ;  he  seemed  to  be  settling  down. 

But  no !  there  was  that  in  him  which  would  never  be  con¬ 
tent  with  mere  politics.  He  is  to  be  seen  at  his  best,  and  as 
he  fain  would  be,  as  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  famous 
exploit  of  the  taking  of  Cadiz  in  1596.  It  was  England’s 
reply  for  the  Armada,  and  there  was  something  still  more 
complete  and  satisfying  about  the  action  than  even  the  great 
victory  (as  much  due  to  the  winds  and  waves  as  to  English 
seamanship)  in  1588.  The  capture  of  Cadiz  was  the  most 
striking  episode  in  the  whole  war,  and  Essex  was  the  hero  of 
it.  Within  the  twelve-month  Drake  had  died  at  sea  and 
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was  buried  off  Nombre  de  Dios  in  the  Spanish  Main ;  there 
was  nobody  now  to  rival  Essex :  he  had  stepped  into  Drake’s 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Stories  reached  home  of 
his  throwing  his  hat  into  the  sea  crying,  ''  Entramos ! 
Entramos!  ”  when  they  came  into  Cadiz  Bay,  of  his  being 
the  first  to  land,  always  at  the  head  of  the  attack ;  of  his 
chivalrous  protection  of  the  nuns  and  women  of  the  sacked 
city,  which  wrang  a  word  from  the  taciturn  Philip  that  ran 
through  all  Europe. 

His  name  was  made,  if  only  he  could  have  been  content 
with  that;  but — and  in  this  he  could  not  have  been  more 
truly  Elizabethan — ^he  was  still  looking  for  fresh  worlds  to 
conquer.  He  had  set  his  heart  upon  being  the  ruling 
influence  in  the  State ;  and  here  he  came  up  against  a  rock 
far  more  difficult  to  assail  than  the  citadel  of  Cadiz.  It 
was  not  merely  that  he  came  up  against  rivals  like  Raleigh — 
they  were  merely  the  outworks,  or  the  entrenched  Cecils ;  in 
time  he  came  to  realise  that  the  resistance  came,  not  so  much 
from  his  rivals  and  enemies,  as  from  the  Queen  herself. 
She  was  determined  to  resist  the  pressure  that  he  constantly 
put  upon  her  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  State  with  his  nominees. 
First  the  Attorney-Generalship  was  refused  to  Francis  Bacon, 
then  the  Solicitor- Generalship ;  while  Essex  was  away  on  the 
Cadiz  Expedition,  Robert  Cecil  was  made  Secretary  of 
State ;  Essex  had  pushed  for  the  restoration  of  Davison,  and 
failing  him  Bodley;  then  he  resisted  the  appointment  of 
Mountjoy  as  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  nor  would  he  have  his 
uncle  Sir  Francis  Knollys  sent  over,  since  that  would  be  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  supporters  at  court.  The  situa¬ 
tion  became  impossible;  the  old  happy  relations  between 
the  Queen  and  him  were  broken  by  it,  they  became  rasping 

like  an  Instrument  ill-tuned,  lapsing  to  discord  ” ;  they  got 
on  each  other’s  nerves ;  neither  would  give  way  to  the  other. 
She  was  the  Queen  and  determined  to  rule  as  she  had  ruled ; 
moreover,  she  was  right  politically,  she  had  far  greater 
experience,  and  an  incomparable  judgment.  But  there  was 
that  in  her  which  made  her  delight  in  humiliating  the  man, 
leading  him  on,  half-yielding  and  encouraging  him  with  the 
flattery  of  power  (there  was  nothing  else  she  had  that  he 
wanted,  save  her  name  and  power ;  other  women,  her  own 
maids-of-honour,  had  his  love;  there  lay  the  bitterness). 
But  since  he  was  a  man,  and  not  a  puppet,  he  would  never 
wholly  yield ;  and  though  in  the  end  it  brought  about  his 
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rain,  he  would  not  ast  her  pardon  to  save  his  life,  and  died, 
without  any  message  for  her  or  submission,  in  his  pride. 

The  struggle  came  to  a  head  over  Ireland.  There  had 
been  frequent  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  and  some  scenes. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  retired  suIMng  to  Wanstead, 
the  Queen  determined  not  to  ask  him  back,  and  said  that  he 
had  “  played  long  enough  upon  her,  and  that  she  means  to 
play  awhile  upon  him,  and  to  stand  as  much  upon  her  great¬ 
ness  as  he  hath  done  upon  stomach.’’  On  another  occasion 
she  sent  him  a  message  that  she  valued  herself  at  as  great  a 
price  as  he  valued  himself.”  To  which  Essex  replied  with  a 
melancholy  dignity,  and  quite  truthfully,  in  one  of  the 
exquisite  letters  he  knew  so  well  how  to  write :  I  was  never 
proud,  till  your  Majesty  sought  to  make  me  too  base.” 
Certainly  as  far  as  dignity  was  concerned,  he  came  off  best ; 
for  all  her  ability  and  political  sense,  he  reduced  her  to  her 
essential  coarseness,  scolding  like  a  harridan,  hoity-toity  like 
a  fish-wife. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  charming  poem — 
in  those  days  there  was  so  much  genius  in  the  air  that  a 
politician  might  also  be  a  poet,  a  brilliant  lawyer  both 
philosopher  and  scientist,  an  actor  a  painter  in  Ms  spare¬ 
time,  wMle  they  all  wrote  (and  died)  like  angels : 

Happy  were  he  could  he  finish  forth  his  fate 
In  some  unhaunted  desert^  where^  obscure 
From  all  society ^  from  love  and  hate 
Of  worldly  folk,  there  should  he  sleep  secure; 

Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praise; 

Content  with  hip,  with  haws  and  bramhleherry ; 

In  contemplation  passing  still  his  days. 

And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  keep  him  merry 
Who,  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  might  be  the  bush 
Where  harmless  Robin  resteth  with  the  thrush; 

— Happy  were  he!  ” 

Alas,  it  was  not  to  be.  The  posture  of  affairs  in  Ireland 
moved  on  to  a  crisis.  O’Neill  in  the  North  was  leader  of  a 
national  rebellion ;  then  came  swift  news  of  a  dreadful  defeat 
of  the  English  forces,  Sir  Henry  Bagenal  the  Commander 
and  1500  men  being  slain  in  a  battle  on  the  Blackwater; 
meanwhile  there  was  no  Lord  Deputy  to  take  command, 
because  of  the  divisions  at  Court.  Essex  had  manoeuvred 
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himself  into  a  position  in  which  the  only  thing  was  for  him  to 
go  over  and  take  command  himself 
Yet,  in  his  heart,  he  was  averse  to  the  service.  His 
father  had  come  to  grief  and  to  an  early  death  in  Ireland  •  it 
was  the  grave,  rather  than  the  seed-bed  of  fame  and  fortune. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  bound  to  go,  and  his  whole  career  was 
staked  upon  his  making  a  success  of  it.  He  was  given  a  large 
army,  some  15,000  men,  and  larger  powers  than  any  Lieu¬ 
tenant  before  him;  so  that  there  could  be  no  excuse  for 
failure.  He  arrived  in  Dublin  in  April  1599,  and  to  fill  up 
the  time  before  the  rains  had  abated  and  he  could  undertake 
the  campaign  against  O^NeilFs  northern  fastnesses,  he  went 
on  a  minor  campaign  into  Munster.  The  summer  months 
drew  on,  his  resources  were  being  wasted,  precious  time  lost 
and  his  whole  confidence  in  himself  undermined  by  sickness 
and  recriminations  with  the  Government  at  home.  Eliza¬ 
beth  wondered  why  nothing  was  being  done  after  such  an 
expenditure  of  money  and  effort ;  she  wrote  him  in  her 
sharpest  vein : 

“  If  sickness  of  the  army  be  the  reason,  why  was  not 
the  action  undertaken  when  the  army  was  in  better 
state?  if  winter’s  approach,  why  were  the  summer 
months  of  July  and  August  lost?  if  the  spring  were  too 
soon,  and  the  summer  that  followed  otherwise  spent? 
if  the  harvest  that  succeeded  were  so  neglected,  as 
nothing  hath  been  done,  then  surely  we  roust  conclude 
that  none  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  will  be  in 
season  for  you  and  that  Council  to  agree  of  Tyrone’s 
prosecution,  for  which  all  our  charge  is  intended.”, 

The  reply  that  came  back  from  that  country  of  illusions 
and  despair  was  this : 

“From  a  mind  delighting  in  sorrow;  from  spirits 
wasted  with  travail,  care  and  grief;  from  a  heart  torn  in 
pieces  with  passion ;  from  a  man  that  hates  himself  and 
all  things  that  keep  him  alive,  what  service  can  your 
Majesty  reap?  Since  my  services  past  deserve  no  more 
than  banishment  and  proscription  into  the  most  cursed 
of  all  countries,  with  what  expectation  or  to  what  end 
shall  I  live  longer?  No,  no,  the  rebel’s  pride  and 
successes  must  give  me  means  to  ransom  myself,  my  soul 
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I  mean,  out  of  this  hateful  prison  of  my  body.  And  if 
it  happen  so,  your  Majesty  may  believe  that  you  shall 
not  have  cause  to  mislike  the  fashion  of  my  death, 
though  the  course  of  my  life  could  not  please  you. 
^^From  your  Majesty’s  exiled  servant 

Essex. 

Ardbragken,  the  30//2  AugustP 

What  did  it  mean?  Was  the  man  mad?  He  certainly 
had  lost  all  grip  upon  his  actions.  But  this  was  not  good 
enough  for  Elizabeth;  he  was  hounded  into  some  show  of 
action  which  could  justify  the  campaign  and  its  expense. 
Too  late,  and  with  an  inadequate  force,  he  marched  into 
Ulster;  and  here,  after  a  prearranged  feint  at  a  battle,  he 
met  O’Neill  at  a  ford  of  the  river  Lagan,  riding  into  the  water 
up  to  their  horses’  bellies,  and  agreed  to  a  truce. 

It  was  the  most  ignominious  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  possible  conclusions  to  the  much-heralded  campaign. 
Elizabeth  was  rightly  furious  when  she  heard  of  it,  in¬ 
credible  as  the  news  seemed.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  had  been  defeated  in  battle  and  slain 
at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  it  would  not  have  been  so  con¬ 
temptible  :  this  utter  fiasco,  as  she  said,  made  her  Govern¬ 
ment  a  laughing-stock  in  Europe.  But  there  may  have 
been  something  worse  behind  it ;  the  question  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  was  looming  near,  and  Essex  was  gambling  upon  that ; 
he  was  already  in  touch  with  James  in  Scotland,  and  it  may 
be  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  allow  O’Neill  to  retain 
his  army  in  Ireland  for  future  purposes  that  should  be 
unspecified. 

It  was  clear  that  there  would  be  no  home-coming  for  him 
such  as  the  leading  dramatist,  who  was  the  friend  of  his 
friend  Southampton,  hoped: 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress^ 

As  in  good  time  he  may ^  from  Ireland  comings 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  upon  his  sword^ 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 

To  welcome  him!  ” 

There  is  already  a  note  of  anxiety  observable  in  the  lines. 
On  a  day  towards  the  end  of  September,  unable  to  bear  the 
situation  any  longer,  he  suddenly  left  his  charge,  embarking 
from  Dublin  with  a  handful  of  his  closest  friends,  hurried 
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across  the  country  before  a  soul  knew  of  his  movements,  and 
arrived  at  Nonsuch,  where  Elizabeth  was,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Michaelmas  Eve.  She  was  completely  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  may,  in  the  subtle  recesses  of  her  mind,  have 
suspected  some  attempt  to  force  her  hand.  But  no,  he  was 
too  innocent  for  that,  until  it  was  too  late.  She  received  him 
kindly,  perhaps  was  genuinely  moved  by  his  presence,  for 
the  last  time;  and  then,  her  political  judgment  asserting 
itself,  he  was  placed  in  confinement  while  the  examination 
into  his  doings  in  Ireland  went  slowly  forward. 

His  political  career  was  irretrievably  wrecked;  but  he 
might  have  saved  himself  by  going  into  retirement.  There 
was  something  in  him  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
do  the  one  safe  thing — a  sort  of  confused  nobility  of  mind 
which  held  him  back  from  throwing  over  those  whose  for¬ 
tunes  and  careers  depended  upon  him.  It  made  it  all  the 
worse.  In  the  months  of  his  confinement  and  afterwards, 
as  he  began  to  recover  from  the  serious  illness  that  at  this 
time  threatened  his  life,  he  began  to  collect  together  a  party 
around  him.  He  had  always  been  the  leader  of  the  party  of 
action,  of  all  the  high-spirited  young  men  in  society  who — 
the  intolerable  fools !— wanted  an  interminable  war  with 
Spain ;  neither  he  nor  they  had  the  subtlety  to  understand 
what  was  in  the  far  superior  brains  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Cecils — that  the  country  was  becoming  as  exhausted  as  Spain 
in  the  struggle,  that  trade  was  being  strangled,  the  merchant 
classes  discontented,  the  financial  deficits  mounting  up — 
that,  in  short,  we  stood  to  gain  more  by  peace  than  by  pro¬ 
secuting  an  endless  war.  They  could  not  understand  such 
calculations ;  such  fools  never  do,  with  their  insensate  cry  for 
Action,  Action,  always  Action !  no  matter  whether  the  action 
leads  to  disaster,  so  long  as  it  is  action. 

It  was  the  men  of  action,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  ruined  him.  All  through  that  summer  and  autumn  of 
1600,  they  drew  in  around  him  and  came  and  went  at  the 
great  house  in  the  Strand.  There  was  Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  a 
Welsh  adventurer  who  was  steward  of  Essex’s  Welsh  estates ; 
as  the  time  drew  near.  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  that  military 
man,  came  up  from  the  country  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
from  Plymouth,  where  he  was  Governor;  there  was  Sir 
Charles  Danvers  and  the  extraordinary  Cuffe,  with  his 
genius  for  subterranean  intrigue,  who  became  Essex’s 
Secretary  in  place  of  Anthony  Bacon.  Then  there  was  the 
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young  Earl  of  Southampton,  young  and  so  beautiful  of 
countenance,  to  whom  the  incredible  fortune  had  happened 
of  being  loved  by  Shakespeare,  a  young  man  who  was  the 
darling  of  fortune  and  yet,  in  the  end,  was  good  for  nothing. 
And  there  were  other  sympathisers  and  supporters  among 
the  young  peers,  the  Earls  of  Rutland  and  Bedford,  Lord 
Sandys,  and  Lord  Monteagle.  Such  were  the  men  upon 
whose  counsel  Essex  now  depended. 

By  the  New  Year  of  i6oi  there  was  plainly  something  astir. 
On  Saturday,  February  7th,  the  Council  sent  for  Essex — a 
calculated  move  to  precipitate  whatever  was  afoot  before 
plans  were  complete ;  the  next  day  a  deputation  from  the 
Council  was  sent  to  Essex  House.  This  was  the  final  touch ; 
they  were  put  under  lock  and  key,  while  the  mob  of  armed 
men  with  whom  the  great  courtyard  was  full  burst  into  the 
City  by  Ludgate  to  raise  the  City  against  the  Queen,  Essex 
at  the  head  of  them.  It  was  a  day  of  confused  turmoil  and 
shouting  and  disillusionment;  Essex  and  his  friends  found 
that  the  safe  citizens  and  merchants  who  had  regarded  him 
with  so  much  favour  for  his  patronage  of  Puritanism  were 
not  the  kind  to  risk  their  skins  for  mere  friendship’s  sake. 
He  was  driven  back  into  Essex  House  and  there  forced  to 
surrender. 

The  Queen,  at  a  moment  of  crisis  like  this,  revealed  the 
stuff  she  was  made  of,  the  iron  beneath  all  the  exterior  arts 
and  graces,  the  artificiality,  the  affectations.  When  she 
heard  that  the  conspirators  had  paid  the  actors  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  to  put  on  Richard  //,  to  put  the  citizens  in  mind  of 
the  deposition  of  Kdngs,  she  was  in  a  towering  rage :  I  am 
Richard  the  Second  :  KLnow  ye  not  that?  ”  she  shouted  at  the 
terrified  courtiers.  She  declared  that  she  would  go  out  to 
meet  the  rebels  face  to  face,  and  see  if  any  of  them  would 
withstand  her.  If  Essex  House  had  not  been  surrendered, 
she  was  prepared  to  have  it  blown  up  by  gunpowder. 

This  was  the  end  to  which  the  curious  story  of  their 
relations,  their  friendship  and  intimacy,  had  come.  There 
remained  only  for  him  to  pay  the  penalty ;  which  he  did  with 
all  the  grace  possible :  nothing  became  him  in  life  so  well  as 
his  actions  in  leaving  it. 

There  was  a  great  trial  by  his  peers  in  Westminster  Hall, 
where  he  defended  himself  skilfully,  and  with  great  dignity 
and  candour. 

The  trial  at  first  went  very  much  in  his  favour,  save  that 
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the  conclusion  was  inevitable ;  until,  in  fact — of  all  people — 
Francis  Bacon,  who  had  been  briefed  by  the  Government, 
brought  him  down  and  confused  him  with  his  remorseless 
logic  and  utter  inhumanity. 

Afterwards,  in  the  Tower,  he  broke  down  in  anguish  at  the 
horror  of  his  fate,  protesting  all  the  while  that  he  had  never 
meant  any  violence  to  the  Queen’s  person ;  but  still  he  would 
not  sue  for  her  mercy,  great  as  he  confessed  his  crime  to  have 
been.  Even  if  he  had,  it  seems  that  Elizabeth  would  not 
have  been  moved ;  she  had  borne  with  him  past  all  endurance 
for  ten  years,  he  had  become  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  there 
was  nothing  now  that  could  be  done  with  him ;  alive  he  was 
a  living  danger  to  her  and  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  concludes : 

Like  her  other  victims,  he  realised  too  late  that  he 
had  utterly  misjudged  her  nature,  that  there  had  never 
been  the  slightest  possibility  of  dominating  her,  that  the 
enormous  apparatus  of  her  hesitations  and  collapses 
was  merely  an  incredibly  elaborate  fagade,  and  that  all 
within  was  iron.” 

When  Essex  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  within  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Tower,  on  February  25th,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  his 
enemy,  was  looking  on  from  a  window  of  the  White  Tower, 
the  tears  streaming  down  his  face — ^he  was  just  thirty-four 
years  old.  They  buried  him  within  the  narrow  enclosure  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  Peter-ad- Vincula — the  saddest  spot  in 
Christendom  ” — by  the  side  of  Elizabeth’s  mother,  who  had 
died  by  the  axe,  as  he  did. 

But  this  was  not  the  end.  Elizabeth  had  screwed  herself 
up  to  the  point  of  making  the  great  and  necessary  decision ; 
but  as  time  went  by  and  the  tension  relaxed,  the  absence  of 
that  charming  youthful  figure  came  more  and  more  home  to 
her.  It  was  noticed  that  she  took  what  chance  she  could  to 
speak  of  him  and  bring  him  back  to  mind,  sometimes  her 
great  spirit  giving  way,  and  she  crying  a  little  the  while,  as 
she  recalled  who  knows  now  what  memories  of  glad  days 
that  had  been,  what  vain  dreaming  of  days  that  were  to  come 
and  now  could  never  be  ? 
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JOHN  LYLY,  the  King  of  the  Precieux,  as  Jusserand 
called  him,  lived  all  his  life  in  a  museum.  The  bio¬ 
graphical  details  of  his  career  are  uncertain.  In  his  family 
relationships  he  has  been  confused  with  the  grammarian  of 
the  same  name,  the  pedagogue  of  literature  making  a  dual 
personality  with  the  scholar.  Little  enough  can  happen  to 
the  museum  hermit,  so  that  all  we  hear  of  Lyly  is  that  he  left 
one  department  of  his  museum  for  another,  the  university 
for  the  court.  He  was  born  in  1553  or  1554,  became  an 
alumnus  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1 569,  and  took 
his  degree  four  years  later.  A  Latin  epistle  of  his  to  Lord 
Burghley  is  extant,  the  year  before  he  took  his  M.A.  in  1575, 
and  it  was  perhaps  through  the  ofHces  of  the  great  man  that 
he  received  an  appointment  at  court.  In  1579,  he  published 
Euphues^  and  its  sequel,  Euphues  and  His  England^  a  year  later. 
For  the  next  ten  years,  during  which  he  wrote  a  number  of 
courtly  pastoral  and  courtly  mythological  plays,  all  written 
in  prose  and  following  the  same  literary  convention,  he  was 
as  much  the  idol  and  dictator  of  letters  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  curled  darling  of  the  maids  of  honour.  In  1590 
and  1593  he  wrote  begging  letters  to  the  Queen,  decorated 
in  this  kind  of  wallpaper  design : 

Most  gratious  and  dread  soveraigne,  tyme  cannot 
worke  my  peticions,  nor  my  peticions  the  tyme.  After 
many  years  service  yt  pleased  your  Majestic  to  except 
against  Tents  and  Toyles,  I  wish  that  for  Tents  I  might 
putt  in  Tenements,  so  that  I  should  be  eased  of  some 
toyles.  Some  lande  some  good  fines,  or  forfeitures  that 
should  fall  by  the  just  fall  of  these  most  false  traitors, 
that  seeing  nothing  will  come  of  the  revells,  I  may  pray 
upon  the  Rebells.  Thirteen  years  your  highnes  servant 
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but  yet  nothing.  ...  A  thousand  hopes  but  all 
nothing,  a  hundred  promises  but  yet  nothing.  Thus 
casting  upp  the  inventory  of  my  friends,  hopes,  promises 
and  tymes,  the  summa  totalis  amounteth  to  just 
nothing.” 

This  letter,  wherein  complaint  and  compliance  fight  an 
even  battle,  means  more  than  that  Lyly  had  failed  to  obtain 
the  Mastership  of  the  Revels  to  which  his  literary  successes 
had  temerariously  caused  him  to  aspire.  The  Queen  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  supplication.  His  reputation  was  ebbing. 
He  wrote  two  or  three  more  plays,  the  last  in  i6oi,  and  died 
in  poverty  and  neglect  five  years  later. 

Fashions  in  literature  are  as  eternal  as  are  some  of  its 
beauties.  But  it  is  difficult  for  us  who  catch  the  same 
morbus  as  past  golden,  silver,  or  copper  ages  have  handed 
down  to  us,  to  realise  the  extent  of  Lyly’s  divinity  as  arbiter 
of  the  literary  mode.  For  that  we  have  to  go  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  There  were  five  editions  of  Euphues  in  seven 
years,  but  only  ten  in  fifty-six  years.  The  University 
Wits,”  Lodge,  Greene,  Peele,  and  Nash,  were  profoundly 
influenced  in  their  non-dramatic  writings  by  whom  Francis 
Meres  in  Palladis  Tamia  called  eloquent  and  wittie  John 
Lillie.”  William  Webbe’s  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie  (1586) 
discharged  a  volley  of  commendations : 

Whose  works,  surely  in  respect  of  his  singular 
eloquence  and  brave  composition  of  apt  v/ords  and  sen¬ 
tences,  let  the  learned  examine  and  make  tryall  thereof 
thorough  all  the  parts  of  Rhethoricke,  in  fitte  phrases, 
in  pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing  speeche, 
in  plain  sence  and  surely  in  my  judgement,  I  think  he 
wyll  yeelde  him  that  verdict,  which  Quintillian  giveth 
of  bothe  the  best  Orators,  Demosthenes  and  Tully,  that 
from  the  one,  nothing  may  be  taken  away,  to  the  other, 
nothing  may  be  added.” 

The  smiting  pedant,  Gabriel  Harvey,  called  Nash  the 
“  ape  of  Greene  ”  and  Greene  the  ape  of  Euphues.”  Lodge 
spoke  of  him  as  famous  for  facilitie  in  discourse.”  But 
since  idols  attract  iconoclasts  alike  with  ministrants,  as  good 
manure  makes  a  rich  bed  for  slugs  and  leather-jackets,  we 
expect  and  hear  contrary  voices  to  the  chorus  of  acclama- 
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tions,  and  they  are  as  we  had  hoped,  good  yeomen  of  letters, 
Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson,  At  the  end  of  the  folio  edition  of 
Drayton’s  poems,  published  in  1627,  occur  these  plain  lines : 

“  Sidney  .  .  .  did  first  reduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lillies  writing  then  in  use 
Talking  of  Stones^  Stars,  Plants,  of  fishes,  Flyes, 

Playing  with  words,  and  idle  Similies, 

As  tF English,  Apes  and  very  Janies  be 
Of  every  thing,  that  they  doe  heare  and  see, 

So  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks. 

They  spake  and  writ,  all  like  meere  lunatiquesT 

In  Every  Aian  Out  of  His  Humour,  Ben  Jonson  introduced 
Fastidious  Brisk,  a  neat,  spruce,  affecting  courtier,”  whom 
Edward  Arber,  in  his  1868  edition  of  Euphues,  conjectured  to 
be  an  embodied  parody  of  some  of  the  stylistic  mannerisms 
of  Euphuism.  The  parallel,  however,  is  not  at  all  precise, 
and  Brisk  was  a  composite  portrait,  spotty  with  Euphuism 
but  not  dyed  in  it.  But  this  is  clear  enough :  O  Master 
Brisk  (as  ’tis  in  Euphues),  "  Hard  is  the  choice,  when  one  is 
compelled  either  by  silence  to  die  with  griefe  or  by  speaking 
to  living  with  shame,’  ”  and  in  his  noble  lines  to  Shakespeare 
Ben  had  no  doubt  how  far  his  supreme  rival  did  our  Lily 
outshine.” 

Shakespeare’s  indebtedness  to  Lyly  was  considerable,  and 
did  him  some  harm. 

Lyly  wrote  eight  plays,  three  of  them  pastorals,  four  with 
a  mythological  theme,  and  one  a  comedy.  These  divisions 
are  largely  conventional,  not  only  because  The  Woman  in 
the  Moon  is  more  of  a  masque  than  a  pastoral  and  Midas 
has  comic  scenes  intermingled  with  pastoral  and  allegorical 
elements.  The  main  reason  is  that  all  the  plays  present 
courtly  characters  disguised  in  classical  fancy-dress  and 
relating,  quite  undramatically,  some  familiar  theme  filtered 
down  through  a  European  sieve  from  Greek  legend  or  Latin 
comedy.  The  Woman  in  the  Moon,  for  instance,  is  a  series  of 
conversations  revolving  round  the  Pandora  motif.  Gallathea 
is  modelled  upon  the  story  of  Andromeda  wdth  a  happy 
ending,  as  the  virgin  is  not  considered  beautiful  enough  for 
the  offended  god  to  accept.  There  is  a  byplot  of  Cupid 
playing  truant  to  Venus,  and  wounding  two  nymphs  with 
his  darts.  They  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and  one  of 
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them  is  changed  into  a  man.  Lovers  Metamorphosis  represents 
the  love  of  three  foresters  for  three  of  Geres’  nymphs  who 
disdain  them.  In  Endimiotiy  the  hero  is  thrown  into  a  deep 
sleep  by  the  enchantments  of  Tellus^  whose  love  he  rejects 
in  the  cause  of  his  Neoplatonic  devotion  for  Cynthia  (Queen 
Elizabeth).  Sir  Tophas,  the  bragging  warrior  who  falls  in 
love  with  a  witch,  is  the  comic  underplot.  Cynthia  restores 
the  sleeper  by  a  kiss,  and  he  dedicates  himself  to  her  service. 
Midas  gives  the  same  story  as  Ovid’s  in  the  Metamorphoses^ 
with  variations  borrowed  from  the  Italians.  Campaspe  is 
captured  by  Alexander,  who  commissions  Apelles  to  paint 
her  portrait.  They  fall  in  love  and  Alexander  abandons 
her  to  the  painter.  Sappho  and  Phao  is  the  classical  tale  with 
Sappho  as  a  Queen  of  Syracuse  rivalled  by  Venus  in  her  love 
for  Phao,  the  ferryman.  Mother  Bombie  shows  young  couples 
resisting  the  marriages  arranged  for  them  by  their  old 
parents  and  assisted  by  the  crafty  servants  of  the  four  old 
men. 

Some  of  Shakespeare’s  earlier  plays  were  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  these  closet  exercises.  The  grouping  of  people 
round  one  theme,  the  paramount  importance  of  love,  the 
analysis  of  different  styles  of  courtship  and  (in  Lovers  Labours 
Lost)  the  mechanism  of  construction  were  all  signposts  of 
which  he  availed  himself.  Lyly’s  clowns,  serious  like  Sir 
Tophas  and  consciously  comic  like  Robin  in  Gallathea^  were 
too  obviously  Robots  of  crude  and  pedantic  humour  to 
influence  anybody,  and  it  is  not  true,  as  some  writers 
assert,  that  Launce  and  the  Gobbo  were  included  in  Lyly’s 
academy.  But  the  verbal  influence  was  temporarily 
powerful,  and  the  young  Shakespeare  did  go  down  with 
an  attack  of  Euphuistic  measles.  He  soon  recovered,  but 
in  the  period  of  convalescence  his  attitude  was  two-faced. 

There  is  no  question  about  Falstaff’s 

There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often 
heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the 
name  of  pitch :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report, 
doth  defile;  so  doth  the  company  thou  keepest:  for, 
Harry,  now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink  but  in  tears ; 
not  with  pleasure,  but  in  passion  ;  not  in  words  only,  but 
in  woes  also.” 

This  is  the  Euphuistic  dodge  of  antithesis-cum-alliteration 
to  the  life.  But  Shakespeare  was  by  no  means  so  detached 
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in  the  earlier  plays.  Don  Armado  and  Holofernes  are 
Euphuistic  specimens,  but  their  comedy  does  not  yield  a 
certificate  of  immunity  to  their  creator.  Five  of  the  plays — 
Lovers  Labour's  Lost^  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night,  and  As  you  Like  It  are  in  the 
mode,  and  Love's  Labour's  Lost  is  a  conversation  piece  which 
reveals  how  studiously  the  lion  had  gone  to  school  of  the 
lap-dog.  Amorous  discussions  seasoned  by  verbal  fence, 
classical  allusion,  quasi-erudite  conceit,  punning  and  senten¬ 
tious  simile  are  veritable  Euphuism,  and  Shakespeare’s  strong 
vein  of  fantasy  drawn  from  a  source  of  pure  imagination 
found  Lyly’s  technical  quiddities  in  style  highly  congenial 
to  it.  Shakespeare’s  early  work  owes  a  great  deal  more  to 
Lyly’s  preciosity  than  to  Marlowe’s  mighty  line,  and  it  is  not 
greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  was  so  easy  a  victim  to  its  prolix 
ornament  and  frigid  pseudo-intellectuality.  Perhaps  it  is 
natural  that  a  young  man  of  such  complexity  of  mind  and 
abnormal  sensitivity  should  have  preferred  the  Neoplatonic 
niceties  and  refinements  of  Euphuistic  thought  to  the 
extravagances  of  the  blood-and-thunder  school  of  Kyd  and 
Marlowe.  Between  the  two  a  gulf  was  fixed,  and  not  to  be 
bridged,  for,  if  we  can  guess  one  domestic  certainty  without 
evidential  warrant,  it  is  that  John  Lyly  never  once  ordered 
a  pint  of  sack  at  the  Mermaid.  Even  the  lyrical  numbers 
hymned  between  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  as  over-sugared  with 
affectations  of  speech  and  the  mental  rule-of-thumb  rigidly 
ordained  by  the  Euphuistic  convention  as  is  Polonius’s  ad\dce 
to  Laertes.  Most  of  what  is  tediously  mechanical  in  the 
early  Shakespeare,  particularly  his  passion  for  verbal  jig¬ 
saw,  was  derived  from  Lyly,  and  the  influence  was  alto¬ 
gether  vicious.  There  is  not  one  good  word  to  be  said  for 
it,  but  Marlowe  and  genius  were  his  guardian  angels  and, 
once  we  hear  Falstaff,  we  know  that  the  laboured  Euphuism 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  spiced  with  juvenile  sensuality,  has  been 
shed.  But  Shakespeare  did  not  break  out  of  the  green¬ 
house  before  he  had  inhaled  large  draughts  of  its  fumes. 
The  best  thing  that  Lyly  did  for  Shakespeare  was  in 
introducing  the  sub-plot  to  him  as  in  Twelfth  Night  and 
As  You  Like  It,  whereby  the  emotions  of  the  aristocrats  are 
reflected  and  burlesqued  in  those  of  their  social  inferiors. 

By  the  time  that  Blount  in  his  1632  reprint  of  Lyly^s 
Six  Court  Comedies  had  written,  “  The  spring  is  at  hand,  and 
therefore  I  present  you  a  Lilly,  growing  in  a  Grove  of 
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Laurels,”  Lyly’s  ghost  though  not  its  Euphuism  had  declined 
from  courtier  to  clown.  The  opinions  of  later  editors  were 
almost  unanimous.  Whalley’s  edition  of  Ben  Jonson  in 
1756  refers  to  Euphues  in  much  the  same  terms  as  Berkenhout 
in  Biographia  Liter  aria  (1777),  “a  most  contemptible  piece 
of  affectation  and  nonsense.”  Gifford  (1816)  says:  “  The 
chief  characteristic  of  his  style,  besides  its  smoothness,  is  the 
enaployment  of  a  species  of  fabulous  or  unnatural  natural 
philosophy,  in  which  the  existence  of  certain  properties  is 
presumed,  in  order  to  afford  similes  and  illustrations.” 
This,  with  a  few  exceptions,  has  been  the  common  literary 
and  editorial  verdict.  Charles  Kingsley  called  Euphues 
as  brave,  righteous,  and  pious  a  book  as  man  need  look 
into,”  which  reads  like  damning  a  man  with  the  wrong  kind 
of  praise,  and  Arber  himself  felt  wounded  at  the  many 
derisive  comments  he  met  in  preparing  his  edition  of 
Euphues.  But  though  Lamb  and  Longfellow  quoted  our 
dusty  author  and  Malone  and  Hazlitt  praised  him,  literature 
in  the  large  has  inevitably  forgotten  him,  and  Saintsbury 
disposed  of  the  fallacy  that  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  in  Scott’s 
Monastery  was  a  walking  parody  of  Euphues.  Every  peri¬ 
phrastic  and  pretentious  style  is  in  some  measure  an  uncon- 
cious  descendant  of  Euphuism,  but  the  thing  in  itself  has 
been  dead  these  three  hundred  years. 

The  Euphuistic  style  is  a  courtesy  title,  for  Lyly’s  peculiar 
mode  of  expression  is  not  idiom  but  formula.  No  writer 
in  the  history  of  English  literature  has  so  reduced  the  art  of 
writing  to  a  mathematical  canon.  It  is  machine-made 
throughout,  and  has  actually  been  tabulated  in  algebraical 
terms — “  As  the  A  is  B,  so  the  C  is  D  and  the  more  E  is  F, 
the  more  G  is  H.”  This  series  of  balanced  antithesis,  oiled 
and  polished  by  alliteration’s  artful  aid,  works  with  the 
precision  of  a  steam-hammer,  so  that  you  can  time  the  beats 
and  calcula,te  the  stresses  almost  as  accurately  as  in  a  factory. 
It  is  incredible  to  us  nowadays  that  the  two  parts  oi  Euphues 
could  ever  have  secured  a  single  reader,  when  so  arid  a 
method  must  and  does  destroy  all  life  and  spontaneity,  any 
trace  of  feeling,  every  wayward  grace,  the  unexpected 
felicity,  the  charm  of  accident,  the  force  of  intuition,  the 
natural  rhythm,  the  flights  of  poetry,  the  terse  home-thrust, 
the  condensed  appeal  of  flowing  line,  all  the  arts  of  literature 
together  with  its  personal  spirit.  Euphuism,  indeed,  bears 
no  more  resemblance  to  literature  than  M.  Coty’s  per- 
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fumeries  to  a  garden.  Words  are  so  many  metal  parts  for 
putting  the  clockwork  toy  together  and^  though  the  figure 
itself  may  be  of  an  elephant  or  a  camel,  it  always  performs 
the  same  antics  in  the  same  way.  Tick-tock,  dickery-dock 
it  goes,  and  what  may  amuse  us  for  a  few  sentences  becomes, 
when  repeated  for  little  short  of  five  hundred  pages,  a  form 
of  mental  torture. 

That  Lyly  was  not  only  read  by  the  Elizabethans  but  was 
the  most  fashionable  writer  of  his  day,  imitated  by  incom¬ 
parably  better  writers  than  himself  and  made  the  pattern  and 
exemplar  of  art,  taste,  and  elegance  in  letters  throws  a  light 
upon  Renaissance  art  which  hardly  brings  to  our  lips  the 
cliche  of  the  spacious  days.  One  is  dumbfounded  by  the  fact 
that  Lyly  was  read  not  by  crabbed  old  men  and  the  then 
votaries  of  word-problems  and  puzzles,  but  by  cavaliers,  by 
peacocking  young  courtiers,  by  ardent  pioneers  in  the 
fashioning  of  a  new  literature  worthily  expressive  of  the 
adventurous  times,  by  these  and  more  especially  by  brilliant 
and  beautiful  young  women  who  spent  all  their  time  in 
parties,  functions,  dressing,  and  thinking  about  love.  All 
our  ladies  were  then  his  Schollers,’’  wrote  Blount  in  his  1632 
edition  of  some  of  the  plays  and  the  Grand  Enchanter  him¬ 
self: 

It  resteth.  Ladies,  that  you  take  the  paines  to  read  it 
Euphues  ^),  but  at  such  times  as  you  spend  in  play¬ 
ing  with  your  little  dogges,  and  yet  will  I  not  pinch  you 
of  that  pastime,  for  I  am  content  that  your  dogges  lie 
in  your  laps,  so  '  Euphues  ^  may  lie  in  your  hands,  that 
when  you  shalle  be  wearie  in  reading  of  the  one,  you 
may  be  ready  to  sport  with  the  other.  ..."  Euphues  ’ 
had  rather  lye  shut  in  a  ladies  casket  than  open  in  a 
Scholler’s  studie.’^ 

The  Sylvias  of  the  period  read  Euphues  with  as  much  avid¬ 
ity  as  the  rather  more  bourgeois  Clarindas  of  a  later  epoch 
devoured  Richardson’s  Pamela.  She  who  spake  not 
Euphuism,”  wrote  a  contemporary,  was  as  little  regarded 
at  court  as  if  she  could  not  speak  English.”  Lyly  was  the 
gallant  of  the  entire  feminine  portion  of  the  court  and  surely 
not  an  eye  closed  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  palace,  but  some 
honeyed  sentence  from  the  pillow  was  the  last  of  its  waking 
sights. 

Depending  as  he  did  upon  a  shell  of  formal  architectural 
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stresses  and  counter-stresses  in  verbal  structure,  Lyly  adopted 
the  device  of  fleshing  his  anatomy  by  ransacking  current 
literature  for  parallels,  similes,  and  analogies.  A  recent 
critic  has  made  the  discovery  that  Coleridge  wrote  Kubla 
Khan  and  The  Ancient  Mariner  from  intermingled  memories 
of  the  books  he  had  read.  Lyly’s  method,  more  laborious 
and  innocent  of  imagination,  was  the  same.  Most  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  survival  of  his  works,  he  chose  classical 
mythology  and  the  natural  history  which  he  gleaned  from 
Pliny,  the  medieval  bestiaries,  herbals,  and  such  examples 
of  the  contemporary  observation  of  nature  as  Topsell’s 
Four-Footed  Beasts  and  Serpents  (1607).  was  thus  able  to 
illustrate  and,  as  he  and  his  readers  beUeved,  to  vivify  the 
Neoplatonic  sentiments  and  refinements  springing  from  his 
themes  of  love,  friendship,  and  morality  by  reference  to  the 
magical  properties,  functions,  and  attributes  of  plants  and 
stones  and  animals  and  mythical  beings.  Jusserand,  in 
The  English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,  has  entertained  us 
with  an  account  of  this  outrage  upon  science  in  the  cause 
of  literature.  The  cockatrice  which  devours  a  man  and 
then  laments  him  all  his  life  scores  a  point  against  the  cruelty 
and  vain  regrets  of  an  obdurate  feminine  heart.  The  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  whale  which  allows  sailors  to  light  a  fire  on  its 
back  and  forthwith  dives  and  drowns  them  brings  home  a 
similar  point.  Even  the  dragon  which  feeds  on  elephants’ 
blood  (which  all  the  world  knew  to  be  the  coldest  in  the 
world)  in  order  to  cool  it  of  its  feverish  humours,  lumbers 
upon  the  shadowy  stage  as  an  actor  in  the  amorous  conflict 
or  hortatory  dialogue  upon  the  civilities  of  taste  or  correct- 
itudes  of  behaviour.  The  rhinoceros  with  its  equine  neck 
breathes  air  to  kill  a  man,  and  such  is  the  disdain  of  ladies. 
The  cockatrice,  in  spite  of  being  a  man-eater,  is  the  king  of 
the  serpents  on  account  of  its  “stately  face  and  magnanimous 
mind,”  and  so  coquetry  may  relent  and  be  the  mask  of 
fidelity.  The  Mantichora  and  the  Sphinga,  the  Papio  and 
the  Lanua  swell  the  muster  of  the  Noah’s  Ark  which  embarks 
upon  the  uncertain  sea  of  human  passions,  and,  even  if  the 
animal  be  not  fabulous  in  itself,  its  habits  are  more  out¬ 
rageous  than  if  it  were.  In  the  opening  pages  of  Euphues  and 
his  England,  the  travellers,  Philautus  and  Euphues,  land  in 
England  partly  in  order  to  extend  the  area  of  their  intermin¬ 
able  conversations  and  partly  to  carry  the  flattery  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  is  likewise  the  deified  heroine  of  the  masque- 
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like  Endimion^  to  still  loftier  hyperbole.  They  meet  an  old 
man  named  Fidus  near  Canterbury.  Fidus  enters  upon  a 
dissertation  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  bees.  If  any 
of  the  subject  bees  disobeys  his  ‘‘  King’s  ”  commandmentSj 
hee  kylleth  himselfe  with  his  owne  stingy  as  executioner  of 
his  own  stubbornesse.”  ''  The  King  himselfe  not  idle, 
goeth  up  and  doune,  entreating,  threatning,  commanding, 
using  the  counsell  of  a  sequel,  but  not  loosing  the  dignitie 
of  a  Prince,  preferring  those  that  labour  to  greater  authoritie, 
and  punishing  those  that  loyter,  with  due  severitie.”  Ob¬ 
serve  how  nicely  the  antithesis  of  the  last  two  lines  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  corresponding  alliteration.  Extracts  like  the 
following  are  showered  over  the  whole  of  the  two  parts  of 
Euphues  : 

‘‘  Gentlemen,  you  make  me  blush  as  much  for  anger 
as  shame  that  seeking  to  praise  me  and  proffer  your- 
selfe,  you  both  bring  my  good  name  into  question,  and 
your  ill-meaning  into  disdain:  so  that  thinking  to 
present  me  with  your  hand,  you  have  thrust  into  my 
hands  the  Serpent  Amphisbaena  which  having  at  each 
ende  a  sting,  hurteth  both  ways.” 

Such  was  the  mosaic  of  Lyly’s  style.  Granted  his  verbal 
weights  and  scales  and  his  dilution  of  the  Petrarchan 
love-convention  to  suit  English  tastes,  his  bestiaries  and 
mythological  dictionary  were  at  his  elbow  for  inexhaust¬ 
ible  padding. 

Up  to  recent  years,  the  claim  for  Lyly  as  the  creator  of 
the  novel-form  which  broke  with  the  epic,  the  metrical 
romance  and  tales  of  chivalry  to  found  the  psychological 
novel  of  manners  remained  undisputed.  The  publication 
of  Violet  Jeffery’s  John  Lyly  and  the  Italian  Renaissance  six  years 
ago  deprived  him  of  the  title  and  superseded  Warwick  Bond’s 
contention  of  his  originality  in  the  1902  edition  of  the 
Works  of  John  Lyly.  Before  her  exhaustive  researches,  it  was 
generally  accepted  that  the  sources  of  Euphues  were  Pettie’s 
Petite  P allace  of  Pettie  His  Pleasure  (1577),  Guevara’s  Diall 
for  Princes  (1529)  and  Marcus  Aurelius  His  Golden  Book, 
translated  by  Berners  in  1 532  and  Sir  Thomas  North  in  1557- 
Pettie  and  Berners  are  markedly  Euphuistic  in  style  \alto 
estilo),  and  Guevara’s  Platonism  inspired  the  spirit.  Violet 
Jeffery,  however,  supplied  overwhelming  testimony  of 
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Lyly’s  slavish  adherence  in  theme,  in  treatment,  and  verbal 
artifice  to  the  Italian  pastoral  convention  of  the  Ginquecento. 
Lyly  never  travelled  in  Italy  and  the  bead-roll  of  Italian 
translators  (Painter,  Fenton,  Fortescue,  Smythe,  Wolfe, 
Turbeville,  Geoffrey  Whitney,  and  others)  was  lengthy 
enough  to  furnish  him  with  a  complete  literature.  His 
theories  about  love,  learning,  education,  morals,  and 
philosophy  were  ready-made  to  his  hand.  His  “  Questions 
and  quirks  of  Love  ”  were  hardly  even  a  modification  of  the 
“  Questioni  d’Amore  ”  rhetorically  provided  by  Castiglione, 
Tasso,  Boccaccio,  Bembo,  Ariosto,  Boiardo,  Straparola  and 
their  school,  who  in  the  moral  treatise  and  novella  set  the 
high  cultural  fashion  not  only  for  Italy  but  for  the  upper 
classes  of  European  society.  Violet  Jeffery’s  analysis 
reveals  that  Lyly  inherited,  not  merely  a  courtly  art  of 
writing  but  its  minutiae.  Such  pretty  problems  as  “  what 
sort  of  love  would  you  choose?  Is  beauty,  wit,  or  virtue 
to  be  preferred?  Should  the  perfect  courtier  excel  in  arms 
or  letters?  Which  is  the  best  or  worst,  the  fair  fool,  the 
witty  wanton,  or  the  crooked  saint?  Is  love  good  or  evil?  ” 
are  provided  for  the  author  of  Euphues,  both  question  and 
answer,  in  Lando’s  Quesiti  Amorosi  (1552),  who  in  his  turn 
manufactured  them  from  the  medieval  Courts  of  Love. 
Lyly’s  introspective  response  to  Shakespeare’s  careless 
warble,  “  What  is  love?  ”  was  elaborately  documented  for 
him  by  a  host  of  Englished  foreigners  faithfully  marching  to 
the  discipline  of  a  fixed  literary  tradition.  Lyly,  like  Florio, 
“  ransacked  Italian  gardens  to  adorn  English  orchards,” 
and  his  stock  was  delivered  by  English  middlemen.  Both  in 
love  and  in  manners  he  was  acting  as  an  interpreter  of 
continental  good  breeding.  He  became  a  best-seller  simply 
as  an  ambassador  of  the  fashionable  code.  Even  the  tirades 
against  Italian  vices  echo  one  of  the  conventional  points 
scored  by  the  Italians  themselves. 

As  the  “  novel,”  so  the  plays.  The  plot  of  Gallathea  is  the 
sacrifice  of  a  yir^n  to  appease  a  god,  and  Lyly  has  adopted 
the  same  variations  as  Ariosto  in  his  divergences  from  the 
classical  legend  of  Andromeda.  The  girl  who  falls  in  love 
with  her  friend  believing  her  a  man  was  a  well-worn  theme 
of  Italian  Renaissance  comedy.  The  punishment  of  dis¬ 
dain  by  metamorphosis  occurs  among  other  sources  in 
Boccaccio’s  Filocolo.  The  pastoral  court-masque  was  not 
only  introduced  by  the  Italians,  but  acted  by  them  on  its 
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first  appearance  in  1573.  Gascoigne’s  Italianate  Kenilworth 
Festivities  of  1575  was  an  accepted  pattern.  Tiie  same 
influences  crowd  in  upon  such  mythological  plays  as  Midas 
and  Campaspe  as  upon  the  pastoral.  Olympus  is  a  court, 
not  a  pantheon,  and  the  stylised,  bloodless  beings  assemble 
to  tell  the  same  type  of  intricate  tale  as  in  Euphues  and  the 
Italian  remodelling  of  classical  texts.  Lyly’s  plays  do  not 
contain  a  single  dramatic  element  or  scene,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  saunter  in  and  out  of  the  acts  and  their  arbitrary 
subdivisions  in  the  same  desultory  fashion  as  in  Euphues  they 
wander  from  one  conference  room  to  another.  The  Italian 
Marinists  and  Petrarchists  drew  up  the  same  regulations  for 
the  subsequent  Euphuistic  style  as  the  Italian  comedy  and 
novella  exported  subject-matter  and  spirit  for  the  form  and 
treatment  of  Euphues  and  the  Plays.  Even  Lyly’s  inveterate 
punning  of  atheist  with  Athens,  liver  with  lover,  nature  with 
nurture,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  examples  is  derived  almost 
verbatim  from  his  English-Italian  schoolmasters.  So  ob¬ 
sequiously  are  the  specialised  tricks  of  Euphuism  copied 
from  Bembo’s,  Boccaccio’s,  and  others’  use  of  the  parallel 
clause,  the  rhetorical  question,  the  cluster  of  similes,  the 
alliterated  antithesis  and  the  rest,  and  so  frequently  does  the 
Euphuist  employ  terms  and  phrases  that  are  meaningless 
except  in  their  Italian  sense,  that  Euphues  itself  and  the 
Plays  with  it  become  little  more  than  compilations  from 
Italian  sources.  Their  structure,  mentality,  choice  of  theme, 
and  verbal  technique  make  such  trifling  divergences  from 
their  originals  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  single  mutation 
in  the  whole  body  of  Lyly’s  work.  He  was  loaded  with 
repeated  commendations  from  his  disciples  for  his  classical 
learning.  But  his  reader  is  too  often  struck  by  the  flourish 
with  which  he  uses  Latin  speech  summa  totalis  ”  for 
sum  total  ”  in  the  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  an 
example),  not  to  be  suspicious  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Lyly’s  erudition.  The  probability  is  that  he  knew  no  more 
Latin  than  Shakespeare  himself,  who  made  considerably  less 
parade  of  what  he  did  know.  He  got  his  classics  from  the 
Italians,  and  he  got  his  Italian  from  the  English  translators. 
Give  him  all  and  more  than  his  due ;  say  that  his  characters 
are  abstract  and  lifeless  because  they  are  idealised;  that  it  is 
illegitimate  to  demand  action  and  movement  from  a  world 
of  manners  or  a  discussion  play;  that  literary  inventors  are 
second-rate  and  Shakespeare  took  all  his  stories  at  second- 
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hand ;  that  he  raised  the  status  of  women  by  making  his 
female  characters  converse  on  the  same  intellectual  terms 
as  the  men ;  that  he  helped  to  purge  the  English  court  of  its 
grosser  Tudor  legacy ;  that  he  anticipated,  not  only  Richard¬ 
son,  but  even  Freud  by  his  secretaryship  in  the  court  of  love, 
his  science  of  the  soul  and  diagnosis  of  the  emotions.  It  is 
still  no  longer  to  be  questioned  that  Lyly  was  simply  the 
loud-speaker,  installed  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  for 
rendering  a  convenient  digest  of  Italian  literary  elegance. 

When  Lyly  is  not  anatomising  the  nature  of  love,  piling 
up  the  similes  and  showing  off  his  classical  knowledge  like  a 
sailing-boat  at  a  regatta,  he  sometimes  indulges  in  comic 
characters  like  Sir  Tophas  in  Endimion^  presumed  to  be  the 
prototype  of  Don  Armado,  or  comic  scenes  like  the  baiting 
of  Diogenes  in  Campaspe,  Here  are  a  few  lines  from  the 
latter : 

Granicus:  What  beast  is  it  thou  lookest  for? 

Diogenes  :  The  beast  my  man,  Manes. 

PsYLLUS :  He  is  a  beast  indeed  that  will  serve  thee, 

Diogenes  :  So  is  he  that  begat  thee. 

Granigus  :  What  wouldst  thou  do,  if  thou  shouldst  find 
Manes? 

Diogenes  :  Give  him  leave  to  doe  as  he  hath  done  before. 

Granigus  :  Whafs  that? 

Diogenes  :  To  run  away. 

PsYLLUS :  Why,  hast  thou  no  neede  of  Manes  ? 

Diogenes  :  It  were  a  shame  for  Diogenes  to  have  neede 
of  Manes,  and  for  Manes  to  have  no  neede  of  Diogenes. 

Granigus  :  But  put  the  case  he  were  gone,  wouldst  thou 
entertaine  any  of  us  two? 

Diogenes  :  Upon  condition, 

PsYLLUs:  What? 

Diogenes:  That  you  should  tell  me  wherefore  any  of  you 
both  were  good, 

Granigus:  Why,  I  am  a  scholler  and  well  seene  in 
philosophy. 

PsYLLUS :  And  I  a  prentice,  and  well  seene  in  painting, 

Diogenes  :  Well,  then  Granichus,  be  thou  a  painter  to 
amend  thine  ill  face;  and  thou  Psyllus  a  philosopher  to  correct 
thine  evill  manners?^ 

I  do  not  say  it  would  be  impossible  to  parallel  so  crude  and 
jejune  a  piece  of  humour  from  the  popular  dramatists  who 
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possessed  no  court  privileges.  But  assuredly  the  theatre  of 
the  man  in  the  street  was  incapable  of  its  peculiar  brand  of 
insipid  pedantry.  Such  passages  no  less  than  his  themes, 
his  effeminacy  of  treatment  and  an  artificiality  supreme  over 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  clearly  reveal  that 
Lyly  is  the  grand  example  of  the  coterie  writer,  plying  his 
painted  skiff  in  a  backwater,  safeguarded  from  criticism  and 
walled  from  the  lightest  breeze  of  reality.  He  is  the  only 
dramatist  among  them  all  who  had  no  contact  whatever 
with  his  fellows  and  so  produced  a  type  of  drama  unique 
in  its  remoteness  from  that  rough  and  violent  but  essentially 
human  nature  of  the  true  Renaissance  theatre.  He  enables 
us  to  see  with  better  eyes  how  original  that  theatre  was  in 
going  its  own  way  and  breaking  the  mould  of  the  old  and 
foreign  forms,  and  how  preferable  were  the  worst  excesses, 
the  most  childish  melodrama  of  Kyd  and  Marlowe  to  the 
sham  elegancies  of  a  Lyly.  The  court  itself  was  ultimately 
drawn  into  that  great  resurgence  of  life  of  which  the 
Elizabethan  drama  was  the  most  intense  expression,  a 
resurrection  from  dead  forms  which  has  few  parallels  in  the 
history  of  civilisation.  That  drama  escaped  from  the 
tutelage  prescribed  for  it  much  as  Hellenism  freed  itself  from 
the  bonds  of  Egyptian  formulae  and  gave  the  world  a  new 
vision.  These  mighty  movements  have  been  all  too  rare  in 
the  records  of  nations,  but  the  Renaissance  English  Drama 
is  one  of  them,  and  once  its  fringes  brushed  the  more 
exclusive  circles,  Lyly  was  doomed.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
few  English  writers  who  has  never  either  at  the  caprice  or 
just  estimation  of  later  generations  been  raised  from  the 
grave.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  will  be. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  about  this  super-fop  of 
literature  is  that  he  did  know  how  to  write.  The  graceM 
songs  in  Campaspe^  especially  Spring’s  Welcome  ”  with  its 
Shakespearean  lines : 

“  Now  at  heaven'' s  gate  she  claps  her  wings ^ 

The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings N 

are  so  true  to  the  lyric  mind  of  the  age  that,  occurring  as  they 
do  within  the  chilly  wastes  of  the  play,  they  seem  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  another  hand,  as  though  some  gay  little  flowering 
weed  had  managed  to  seed  itself  in  an  ambitious  plot  of 
carpet  bedding. 
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Lyly  wrote  two  or  three  songs  to  each  one  of  his  plays,  but, 
oddly  enough,  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Quarto  edition,  only 
in  Blount’s  1632  reprint.  It  is  interesting  that  the  others 
are  not  markedly  inferior  to  the  Campaspe  songs.  The 
Fairies  Song  ”  in  Endimion: 

Pinch  him,  pinch  him,  black  and  blue, 

Sawcie  mortalls  must  not  viewe 
What  the  Queene  of  Stars  is  doing 
Nor  pry  into  our  Fairy  wooing P 

is  as  lively  a  warble  as  any  of  the  lyrics  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  while  Daphne’s  Song  in  Midas  My  Daphne’s 
hair  is  twisted  gold  .  .  .”)  reads  uncommonly  like  the 
first  streaks,  the  early  dawn  ”  of  the  specific  Carolean  lyric 
and  to  pass  over  the  technically  Renaissance  lyric  altogether. 
Lyly’s  songs,  indeed,  if  not  so  good  as  the  best  of  his  con¬ 
temporary’s,  Greene,  are  so  just  in  sound  and  free  in  move¬ 
ment  that  it  was  an  outrageous  paradox  for  him  to  make 
prose  his  chief  medium.  The  felicity  of  the  natural  lyrist 
was  his.  In  poetry,  he  forgot  his  library  and  discarded  his 
wearisome  literary  etiquette.  In  poetry,  he  shut  up  his 
books  and  walked  in  the  garden.  Too  brief  the  spell  and 
soon  he  was  conscientiously  back  in  the  reading-room  and 
the  rustling  of  bough  was  exchanged  for  that  of  page. 

But  even  in  his  prose  Lyly  could  now  and  again  write  a 
happy  sentence.  In  the  two  parts  of  Euphues  I  have  found 
two  examples  ;  none,  alas,  in  the  Plays :  Issyda,  the  water 
standing  in  her  eyes,  clasping  my  hand  in  hers,  with  a  sadde 
countenance  answered  me  thus.”  The  action  itself  was  in 
the  proper  convention  of  the  Italian  novella,  where  tearful 
ladies  were  always  clasping  hands  as  preliminary  to  a  dis¬ 
sertation  in  which  they  demonstrated  that  grief  in  the 
Petrarchist’s  or  Marinist’s  or  Euphuist’s  breast  was  never 
known  to  overcome  the  power  to  voice  it.  But  there  is 
melody  in  the  words  and  in  the  other  sentence,  something 
more.  There  is  beauty.  Gentlemen  and  Friends,  the 
longest  Summer’s  day  hath  his  evening,  Ulisses  arriveth  at 
last,  and  rough  windes  in  time  bring  the  ship  to  safe  Road.” 
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Shakespeare  was  England’s  amazing,  but  not  un¬ 
deserved  reward  for  having  kept  her  head  amid  the 
rival  distractions  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
With  the  latter  her  success  had  been  only  partial,  and  to 
some  extent  temporary;  but  Shakespeare  maintained  the 
spirit  of  the  decade  in  which  he  was  born,  in  which  the 
queen  was  not  yet  excommunicated  and  Catholics  not  yet 
regarded  as  potential  traitors.  Up  to  the  very  end  of  the 
reign  he  largely  retains  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  faith, 
while  acquiescing  in  that  which  claimed  to  be  reformed  ” 
and  being  sturdily  English  in  his  attitude  to  papal  aggression. 
The  evil  side  of  the  Renaissance,  which  did  little  harm 
in  England  and  from  which  Shakespeare  himself  wholly 
escaped,  was  that  which  put  style  and  form  above  character 
and  matter,  reducing  the  richness  and  colour  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  a  thin  elegance.  Shakespeare  was  so  free  from  this 
that  outside  the  Bible  there  is  no  plenteousness  in  literature 
comparable  to  his.  He  complied  with  the  law  of  the 
development  of  English  literary  genius,  that  it  needs  to  be 
fertilised  by  some  touch  of  foreign  influence  to  produce  its 
best.  But  it  was  mainly  plots  and  localities  that  he  bor¬ 
rowed  from  abroad ;  he  himself  is  English  to  the  core  and 
his  art  is  English  also.  He  has  been  contemptuously  called 
“  the  man  from  Stratford  ”  by  those  who  believe  that, 
whichever  peer  may  be  selected,  only  a  peer  of  the  realm 
could  have  written  his  plays.  These  plays  themselves  bear 
abundant  witness  (more  especially  as  Professor  Spurgeon 
has  pointed  out,  in  their  imagery)  that  whoever  wrote  them 
was  country-bred,  had  had  keen  eyes  in  boyhood  for  every 
aspect  of  country  life,  and  in  the  inner  depth  of  his  con¬ 
sciousness  had  stored  memories  which  give  life  and  colour 
to  his  work,  whenever  it  is  most  characteristically  his. 
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Our  subject  in  this  paper  is  not  the  complete  Shake¬ 
speare  whose  powers  at  the  height  of  his  experience  of  life 
produced  the  four  great  tragedies  of  Othello^  Macbeth,  King 
Lear,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  whose  final  romances  are 
now  somewhat  more  curiously  criticised  than  they  used  to 
be,  but  the  Tudor  Shakespeare  who,  by  the  time  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  Elizabeth  became  the  England  of  Stuart  James,  had 
twenty-five  plays  to  his  name,  as  well  as  two  of  the  most 
popular  poems  of  the  age  and  the  Sonnets  passing  in  manu¬ 
script  from  hand  to  hand  ''  among  his  private  friends.”  It 
is  these  plays  and  poems  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  date  when  he  first  took  to  acting, 
of  the  company  or  companies  for  which  he  played  before 
1594,  of  the  number  and  titles  of  the  plays  he  had  written 
by  that  year,  or  of  the  plays  drafted  by  other  dramatists  he 
may  have  rewritten.  All  we  know  is  that  in  1585  the  man 
of  Stratford  became  the  father  of  twins  and  that  seven  years 
later  the  eye  of  history  discovers  him  in  London,  a  man  of 
twenty-eight,  and  already  successful  both  as  a  player  and 
as  a  dramatist,  so  successful  that  he  was  exciting  the  jealous 
anger  of  the  unsuccessful  Robert  Greene. 

Yet  though  these  years  are  blank,  it  is  easy  to  guess  how 
he  employed  them  from  the  character  of  his  early  plays. 
Variety  of  production  and  readiness  to  learn  from  others 
are  outstanding  features  of  Shakespeare’s  work  to  the  end 
of  his  career,  but  never  more  so  than  in  his  first  attempts. 
This  Johannes  factotum,  as  the  chagrined  Greene  called 
him,  took  pains  to  show  he  could  better  the  instruction  of 
his  predecessors  in  every  land  of  drama  they  had  hitherto 
brought  on  to  the  London  stage.  Henry  VI,  Richard  III, 
Richard  II,  Titus  Androniciis,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  A  Midsummer  JTighfs 
Dream,  and  Lovers  Labours  Lost  are  generally  reckoned  his 
earliest  plays,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  catalogue  a  more 
heterogeneous  collection  of  types.  Call  to  mind,  however, 
the  inventions  of  Peele,  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Greene,  and  Lyly, 
and  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  where  the  types  came  from 
and  what  dictated  their  choice.  The  pupil  took  each 
master  in  turn,  showed  him  with  effortless  ease  what  he 
had  painfully  striven  to  attain,  and  added  thereto  the 
play,  the  insight,  and  the  stretch  ”  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed.  All  five  laurels  met  and  grew  fresher  upon  his 
victorious  brow.  Peele,  Greene,  and  Kyd,  busy  plotters  of 
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plays,  had  predigested  many  a  novel  and  chronicle  story 
for  his  use,  but  had  been  unable  to  transfuse  the  blood  of 
life  into  character  or  the  blank  verse  of  dramatic  speech. 
Marlowe,  with  a  command  of  character  and  poetry  far 
exceeding  theirs,  lacked  their  industry  and  constructive 
ability.  Shakespeare  was  a  better  poet  than  Marlowe,  a 
better  dramatic  craftsman  than  Peek,  Greene,  or  Kyd,  a 
better  wit  than  Lyly;  and  from  the  first  he  spoke  through 
the  lips  of  men  and  women  beside  whom  their  puppets 
squeaked  or  bellowed  like  ghosts  in  vizards. 

He  had  the  pull  in  something  else  than  native  genius. 
They  were  dramatists  writing  for  common  players  ’’  whom 
they  despised ;  he  was  a  player  writing  for  his  fellows,  whom 
he  knew  and  studied  as  a  modern  sports  captain  knows  and 
studies  the  individuals  of  his  team.  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence  of  his  loving  care  in  this  matter.  About  the  end 
of  the  century,  for  example,  he  was  making  capital  out  of  a 
small  boy  with  a  very  lively  personality,  who  played  Maria, 

the  youngest  wren  of  nine,’’  in  Twelfth  Nighty  Robin  the 
‘‘  eyas-musket  ”  in  The  Merry  Wives ^  and  the  page  before 
whom  Falstaff  walked  in  2  Henry  IV ''  like  a  sow  that  hath 
overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.”  Then  there  was  the 
tall  thin-faced  man  whose  comical  figure  and  profile  give 
point  to  a  score  of  allusion^J%ho  is  in  turn  Pinch,  Holofernes, 
Slender,  Aguecheek,  and  whom  we  see  most  clearly  perhaps 
in  King  John^  where  he  is  given  the  part  of  the  Bastard’s 
legitimate  brother  in  the  opening  scene,  in  order  that  his 
face  like  a  half-faced  groat,”  his  legs  like  riding-rods,” 
and  his  arms  like  eel-skins  stuffed  ”  might,  serv^e  as  a  foil 
to  the  mighty  limbs  and  large  composition  ”  of  Coeur- 
de-Lion’s  son.  In  the  latter  we  may,  no  doubt,  catch  sight 
of  Burbadge  himself,  the  chief  actor  of  the  company,  who 
excelled  as  the  bluff  soldierman  or  whimsical  rudesby,  and 
for  whom  Shakespeare  created  Berowme  and  Petruchio, 
Benedick  and  Hemry  V,  all  rough  wooers.  To  him  also 
may  probably  be  assigned  the  part  of  Bottom  in  The 
Midsummer  Mights  Dream,  of  Sir  Toby  in  Twelfth  Might,  and 
of  Falstaff  himself,  parts  which  likewise  go  weU  with  a  great 
frame  and  a  roistering  manner. 

But  intimacy  with  his  fellows  taught  Shakespeare  much 
more  than  the  theatrical  possibilities  of  their  physical  idio¬ 
syncrasies.  From  them  also  he  caught  the  trick  of  character¬ 
making.  For  it  is  noteworthy  that,  apart  from  the  cards  ” 
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which  Burbadge  loved,  the  most  lifelike  of  the  early  char¬ 
acters  are  clowns,  which  were  played  by  William  Kempe. 
In  other  words,  Shakespeare  first  learnt  to  create  men  of 
flesh  and  blood  by  giving  the  two  principal  players  of  his 
company  parts  in  which  they  were  best  able  to  express  their 
own  personalities.  Kempe  quarrelled  with  the  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  men  about  1599,  and  leaving  them  was  superseded  by 
a  subtler  clown  in  Robert  Armin.  But  in  the  early  ’nineties 
Shakespeare  was  greatly  in  his  debt.  And  Kempe  on  his 
side  must  have  been  grateful  to  a  dramatist  who  gave  him 
jests  and  stage-business  very  different  from  the  patter  and 
horse-play  which  Tarleton  had  made  famous  and,  before 
his  death  in  1588,  was  probably  making  a  little  tiresome. 
The  delicious  Lancelot  Gobbo  is  one  fruit  of  the  collabora¬ 
tion  between  Shakespeare  and  Kempe :  a  country  yokel,  slow 
of  wit,  dimly  aware  of  a  conscience,  but  very  much  alive  to 
his  own  interests.  Pompous  Master  Constable  Dogberry  is 
another.  Both  are  mere  English,  and  the  humour  of  both 
largely  consists  in  tripping  themselves  up,  not  physically 
upon  the  stage  as  Tarleton  would  do,  but  linguistically, 
because  their  tongues  become  constantly  entangled  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  English  language. 

Word-play,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  forms  a  very  large  portion 
of  Shakespeare’s  comic  stock-in-trade.  Mistress  Quickly, 
who  accompanies  Falstaff  through  three  plays  and  survives 
him  into  a  fourth,  has  a  breathless  way  of  misusing  speech 
all  her  own,  though  to  some  degree  anticipated  by  her  pro¬ 
totype  Juliet’s  Nurse.  As  for  the  deliberate  quibbling  and 
repartee  of  young  men  and  mocking  wenches  belonging  to 
the  upper  classes,  that  is  almost  endless.  Shakespeare 
devotes  a  whole  play  to  it  in  Love’s  Labour's  Lost,  a  play 
which  probably  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  his  comedies,  and  which,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  was  one  of  the  first  selected  by  Cecil  and  Southamp¬ 
ton  to  be  acted  before  James’s  consort.  Queen  Anne,  upon 
her  arrival  in  London.  Such  “  fine  volleys  of  words  ”  and 
“  sets  of  wits  well  played  ”  must  have  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  histrionic  qualities  of  the 
performers.  They  demanded  a  new  kind  of  acting  which 
had  never  before  been  seen  upon  the  English  stage.  And 
the  company  rose  to  the  occasion,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  so  far  from  relinquishing  his  subtleties  after  his  first 
experiments  with  them,  Shakespeare  went  on  developing 
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and  elaborating  them  until,  in  Twelfth  Night  and  Hamlet^ 
they  reached  a  pitch  beyond  which  it  was  impossible 
to  soar. 

From  these  generalities  we  turn  to  consider  briefly  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Tudor  output,  paying  most  attention  to  the  His¬ 
tories  and  Comedies,  which  reach  their  climax  at  this 
period  of  his  career.^ 

We  take  the  Histories  first,  since,  so  far  as  our  evidence 
shows,  it  was  with  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI  that  Shake¬ 
speare  commenced  playwright.  Based  as  a  rule  closely 
upon  the  chronicles  of  Halle  and  Holinshed,  these  plays  of 
English  history  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  class  by 
themselves  and  therefore  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
what  their  author  tried  to  do  and  did,  and  not  by  the  rules 
which  underlay  the  great  Greek  tragedies  or  the  Latin  plays 

^  It  may  be  well  here  to  use  a  footnote  to  call  over  the  roll  of  the  Tudor  plays, 
premising  that  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  we  must  needs  accept  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  those  ascribed  to  him  in  the  First  Folio  without  entering  into  contro¬ 
versial  questions  either  of  earlier  forms  of  them  or  of  the  possible  share  of  other 
writers  as  collaborators.  As  we  cannot  in  a  footnote  set  forth  and  defend  an 
independent  chronology,  we  tie  ourselves  for  the  occasion  to  that  of  Sir  Edmund 
Chambers  in  his  William  Shakespeare  (pp.  270-1),  only  deserting  him  as  regards 
the  Sonnets  for  which  we  must  prefer  the  guidance  of  the  late  J.  A.  Fort  (A  Time 
Scheme  for  Shakespeare^  s  Sonnets,  The  Mitre  Press,  1929).  We  thus  get  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  first  seven  plays,  four  histories,  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI  and 
Richard  Ilf  followed  by  two  comedies,  Errors  and  the  Shrew,  and  the  crude 
Senecan  tragedy,  Titiis  Andronicus,  which  personally  we  should  like  to  put 
earlier.  This  brings  us  to  1 593-4,  the  years  during  which  Shakespeare  made 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  with  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece,  both  dedicated  to 
Southampton,  and  began  the  Sonnets  with  the  series  exhorting  the  young  Earl 
to  marry.  It  is  predominantly  as  a  poet  that  he  writes  the  five  plays  which 
follow.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Love’s  Labours  Lost,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Richard  11,  and  A  Midsummer  Jlighfs  Dream,  In  1596-7  we  have  the  full- 
blooded  rhetoric  of  King  John,  and  it  is  useful  to  ask  what  evoked  it.  Accom¬ 
panying  it  comes  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  most  triumphant  of  tragi-comedies. 
Then  the  new  cycle  of  histories,  begun  with  Richard  II,  is  continued  in  i  and  2 
Henry  IV  (with  the  dynastic  interest  a  little  overshadowed  by  Sir  John  Falstaff), 
and  Henry  V.  On  these  follow  another  tragi-comedy,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
with  Beatrice  and  Benedick  guaranteeing  a  happy  ending,  and  the  two  delight¬ 
ful  imshadowed  comedies.  Twelfth  Night  and  As  Tou  Like  It.  About  the  same 
date  tragedy  is  resumed  in  Julius  Cesar  with  the  philosophic  conspirator  Brutus 
as  its  real  hero,  whatever  we  may  think  of  him,  and  from  this  Shakespeare  rises 
to  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  Tudor  art,  the  beauty  and  mystery  of 
Hamlet.  Thanks  to  the  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  Falstaff  should  be 
shown  “  in  love,”  it  may  be  right  to  regard  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  as  follow¬ 
ing  Hamlet,  like  the  farce  which  followed  a  Greek  tragic  trilo^,  but  we  hold  to 
our  old  belief  that  the  fortnight  the  legend  allows  him  for  writing  it  was  spent  in 
introducing  Falstaff  into  an  older  play. 

The  end  of  the  century  has  been  reached  and  here  we  should  like  to  close  our 
catalogue  of  Shakespeare’s  Tudor  plays,  but  the  Queen’s  reign  had  still  two 
unhappy  years  to  run,  and  to  1601-2  is  ascribed  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  to 
1602-3  Well,  to  be  followed  by  a  year’s  silence,  and  then  in 

the  new  reign  by  a  like-minded  tragi-comedy  Measure  for  Measure, 
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of  Seneca.  They  offered  occasions  for  splendid  tragic  pas¬ 
sages  and  also  for  interludes  of  comedy,  and  Shakespeare 
availed  himself  of  both ;  but  their  course  was  governed  by 
the  complicated  facts  of  history.  When,  as  in  i  Henry  VI 
the  playwright  not  merely  foreshortened  these  (as  to  get 
the  story  of  a  reign  into  a  play  he  was  often  bound  to 
do),  but  misrepresented  them,  he  clearly  fails.  But  in 
itself  to  show  the  course  of  history  on  the  stage  was  no  un¬ 
worthy  effort.  As  we  have  said  above,  Shakespeare  did  not 
invent  this  form  of  drama.  It  had  been  practised  before  him 
by  Peek  in  his  Edward  I  (very  poorly),  while  Marlowe’s 
Edward  U,  though  it  has  been  overpraised,  offers  a  much 
worthier  example  of  the  same  class.  The  growth  of  this 
class  in  England  may  have  been  fostered  by  memory  of 
me  Miracle  plays,  one  cycle  of  which,  that  played  at 
Chester,  was  still  being  performed  as  late  as  1594.  Just 
as  spectators  of  the  Miracle  plays  knew  the  main  incidents 
of  ae  gospel  story  from  reading  their  Bibles  and  expected 
to  find  them  represented  also  in  the  cycles,  so  also  many 
m  the  spectators  of  the  English  history  plays  had  read  their 
Halle  and  their  Holinshed  and  would  expect  to  find  not 
rnerely  the  major  but  the  minor  incidents  duly  acted.  When 
the  play  we  know_  as  2  Henry  VI  was  first  published  (in  a 
mangled  version)  its  attractions  were  itemised  on  the  title 
page  of  the  edition  of  1594  (the  year,  it  will  be  noted,  of  one 
oi  the  last  performances  of  the  Chester  plays)  as : 

The  first  part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two 
iamous  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  with  the  death 
ot  the  good  I^ke  Humphrey :  And  the  banishment  and 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolke,  and  the  Tragical  End  of 
D  of  Winchester,  with  the  notable 

ffebelhon  of  lacke  Cade :  And  the  Duke  of  Yorkes  first 
clayme  to  the  Crowne.” 

That  and  no  less  was  what  the  spectators  came  to  see,  and 
m  tact  they  were  shown  not  only  these  major  incidents,  but 
a  good  many  minor  ones  as  well,  such  as  the  fight  between 
the  armourer  and  his  apprentice  who  had  appeached  him 
ot  treason,  and  the  detection  of  the  impostor  who  pretended 
to  have  been  born  blind,  first  recorded  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

buch  multiphcity  of  incidents  tended  to  incoherence,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  skill  with  which  the  incidents 
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are  told.  In  1592  the  lyrical  farewells  of  the  brave  John 
Talbot  and  his  son,  as  they  lay  dying  on  the  field  of  battle 
in  I  Henry  F/,  according  to  Thomas  Nash  in  his  Defence  of 
Playes^  evoked  the  teares  of  ten  thousand  spectators  ’’ 
during  the  season  it  was  being  played,  and  form  a  gallant 
interlude  in  a  play  which  otherwise  has  some  claim  to  be 
the  worst  in  the  Folio.  Originally  written  independently, 
it  was  linked  on  to  2  Henry  F/  by  additional  scenes  which 
defy  chronology ;  and  the  addition  of  Richard  III  (made  im¬ 
pressive  by  the  appearance  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  the 
royal  palace  to  utter  curses  which  the  recipients  duly  recall 
when  being  led  to  their  respective  executions)  turns  the  three 
plays  into  a  loose  tetralogy.  The  triumph  of  Richard  III  is 
achieved  in  the  audacious  first  scene,  in  which  Richard  woos 
and  wins  the  Lady  Anne  as  she  is  following  the  bier  of 
Henry  VI  whom  he  has  murdered;  a  subsequent  flyting 
towards  the  end  of  the  play  is  much  less  successful.  The 
highest  point  in  the  cycle  is  touched  in  3  Henry  VI  originally 
called  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard^  Duke  of  Tork^  when  the 
earlier  Richard  is  mocked  and  murdered.  But  Richard  III 
is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  has  any  hold  on  the 
modern  stage.  When  produced  they  all  had  the  interest  of 
comparatively  recent  history,  as  recent  as  that  of  George  IV 
to  the  subjects  of  George  V.  As  political  propaganda  for 
the  House  of  Tudor  they  could  hardly  be  more  effective. 
To  exhibit  on  the  stage  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  feuds  of 
York  and  Lancaster  was  the  best  possible  advertisement  of 
the  blessings  brought  by  the  Tudor  peace. 

In  Richard  II  Shakespeare  started  a  new  tetralogy  to  show 
how  the  feuds  of  York  and  Lancaster  arose.  In  style  and 
temper  it  is  the  most  flawless  of  the  histories,  with  no  un¬ 
documented  episode  save  the  conversation  between  the 
Queen  and  the  philosophic  gardener.  A  splendid  note  of 
patriotism  and  love  for  England  is  struck  in  the  speech  of 
the  dying  Gaunt,  which  renders  more  despicable  the  callous 
rapacity  of  Richard.  Nevertheless,  the  political  teaching 
of  the  play  is  clear :  that  not  only  Richards's  murder,  but 
his  deposition  was  a  sin  destined  to  bring  disorder,  horror, 
fear,  and  mutiny  ”  on  the  land,  and  that  the  usurper  and  his 
supporters  would  of  a  surety  soon  be  warring  against  each 
other.  These  prophecies  are  recalled  in  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  plays  of  the  new  tetralogy,  with  much  more 
effect  than  Margaret’s  curse  in  Richard  Ilf  but  the  history 
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of  Henry  IV  of  England  was  temporarily  made  umnteresting 
by  the  need  of  supporting  Henry  IV  of  France,  and  on  the 
lines  of  an  older  play  on  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John 
Shakespeare,  to  suit  the  mood  of  the  hour  and  possibly  to 
aid  recruiting,  depicted  the  French  invasion  of  England  to 
support  the  revolting  barons  against  the  King.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  reckoned  a  bad  play,  but  it  is  full  of  effective  rhetoric, 
ending  with  the  lines :  ’ 

This  England  never  did^  nor  never  shall ^ 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror  ^ 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself 
Mow  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again^ 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them.  Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true,^^ 

Having  supported  the  government  in  King  John,  Shake¬ 
speare  produced  the  two  Henry  IV  plays  for  audiences  who 
had  had  time  to  count  the  cost  of  their  own  war  and  were 
keenly  alive  to  the  scandals  which  had  attended  it.  Thanks 
to  Falstaff,  the  first  part  is  one  of  his  unforgettable  successes, 
a  success  by  no  means  repeated  in  Part  II,  which  alone 
among  the  Histories  published  in  early  quartos  failed  to 
reach  a  second  edition.  Playgoers  love  the  characters  who 
make  them  laugh,  even  when  they  are  clearly  warned  that 
the  characters  are  not  respectable,  and  Prince  Hal’s  cold¬ 
blooded  humiliation  of  the  disreputable  friend  whom  he 
had  used  for  his  own  recreation,  though  good  enough  for 
the  chroniclers,  is  not  good  enough  for  the  stage.  In  his 
own  play,  Henry  V,  the  King  does  much  better  and  wins 
back  the  sympathy  of  any  audience,  not  only  by  his  gallantry 
but  by  making  it  feel  how  hard  and  lonely  a  life  a  king  must 
lead.  The  whole  trend  of  this  later  written  cycle,  Richard  II, 
Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  is  to  exalt  the  kingly  office,  as  that  of  the 
earlier- written,  though  historically  later  one,  1-3  Henry  VI 
and  Richard  III,  is  to  illustrate  the  miseries  brought  about 
by  dissension  and  rebellion.  The  reverence  which  Shake¬ 
speare  shows  for  the  throne  may  have  been  obligatory  in  a 
Tudor  theatre,  but  to  judge  from  the  frequency  with  which 
he  recurs  to  the  theme  (with  a  chain  of  ideas  so  closely 
linked  that  one  of  them  can  hardly  appear  without  the 
others)  in  his  contribution  to  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
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in  Troilus  and  Cressida^  and  in  Coriolanus^  there  was  no  belief 
which  he  held  more  strongly  than  that  which  associates 
order  with  respect  for  “  degree/*  and  thus  makes  the 
sovereign  hold  his  headship,  not  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  by  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  politics  of  the  History-plays  Shakespeare  is  serious ; 
he  almost,  as  the  nineteenth  century  would  say,  has  a  mes¬ 
sage,  though  he  knew  of  course  that  it  would  sound  gratefully 
in  the  ears  of  both  people  and  sovereign.  In  the  Comedies 
he  is  frankly  and  entirely  the  entertainer ;  and  never  has  the 
world  of  men  been  more  subtly  and  deliciously  entertained, 
with  a  feast,  moreover,  at  which  Beauty,  Wit,  and  Humour 
are  all  servitors  together  and  by  turn.  Yet  the  Comedies 
reflect  the  Tudor  regard  for  ''  degree,  priority,  and  place  ** 
no  less  than  the  Histories,  though  from  a  different  angle. 
What  is  declared  in  the  one  to  be  essential  to  social  stability, 
is  in  the  other  shown  as  a  very  human  condition  of  affairs, 
compatible  with  the  utmost  possible  good  feeling  and  affec¬ 
tion  between  members  of  the  different  classes.  There  is  not 
a  note  of  snobbery  in  Shakespeare,  despite  the  accusations 
of  some  modern  democratic  writers ;  for  snobbery  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  democratic  society. 

Further,  the  Tudor  social  hierarchy  to  a  large  extent 
determines  the  form  of  the  dramas.  Apart  from  the 
humours  of  low  life  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  and 
which  the  high-brow  insolence  of  Marlowe  condemned  as 

such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay,**  two  main  pat¬ 
terns  run  through  the  stuff  of  Shakespearian  comedy :  the 
romance  of  high  life,  and  middle-class  domestic  realism. 
The  loves  and  friendships  of  high-born  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  form  the  more  obvious  and  familiar  element.  Against 
an  appropriate  background,  generally  somewhere  in  Italy, 
though  the  forest  of  Arden  or  a  wood  near  Athens  serves 
equally  well,  four  figures,  two  men  and  two  women,  move 
in  stately  comic  minuet.  In  the  early  plays  the  quartet 
tend  to  have  fixed  and  traditional  roles :  there  is  the  hero 
and  heroine,  destined  of  course  to  marry,  there  is  the  hero’s 
friend  (who  falls  in  love  with  the  heroine),  and  there  is  the 
lady  he  has  forsaken.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  gives  us 
the  complete  scheme,  and  here  the  claims  of  male  friendship 
are  shown  in  conflict  with  those  of  love.  It  is  much  the 
same  in  The  Dream^  though  in  this  case  it  is  the  friendship 
of  the  women  which  is  disturbed  by  rivalry.  In  Much  Ado^ 
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Twelfth  Might,  and  As  You  Like  It  the  pattern  varies  without 
much  change  in  the  general  design ;  the  four  figures  are  still 
present,  and  in  two  of  the  plays  one  of  the  ladies  is  forlorn. 
The  disguise-motive,  a  trick  of  which  Elizabethan  audiences 
never  seemed  to  tire  and  which  was  of  course  made  more 
piquant  by  the  fact  that  women’s  parts  were  taken  by  boy- 
actors,  is  a  frequent  feature  of  the  same  scheme ;  and  when 
in  Twelfth  Might,  her  rival  is  made  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
disguised  forlorn  lady  the  possibilities  of  dramatic  entangle¬ 
ment  are  even  further  exploited  than  they  had  been  under 
the  influence  of  Puck’s  mischief-making. 

Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  merchants  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedies  than  to  his  courtly  lovers,  though  the  one 
are  as  traditional  as  the  other,  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is 
a  tacit  admission  of  his  debt  to  Plautus  and  Terence.  Errors 
gives  us  the  basic  type  here,  as  The  Two  Gentlemen  does  with 
rornantic  comedy.  The  whole  play,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
set  in  the  streets,  the  market-place,  and  the  private  houses 
of  a  seaport  town,  is  concerned  with  the  doings  of  mer¬ 
chants,  their  wives,  and  their  servants ;  the  male  characters 
(apart  from  the  Dromios,  Dr.  Pinch,  the  scarecrow  school¬ 
master,  and  the  Duke)  comprising  no  fewer  than  seven 
representatives  of  the  merchant  class.  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  again,  contrasts  the  opulence,  comfort,  and  culture 
of  a  well-to-do  city  merchant’s  house  with  the  rude  cheer 
and  down-at-heels  service  at  Petruchio’s  grange  in  the 
country.  In  this  connection  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  opens  magnificently  upon 
the  quayside  with  talk  of  “  argosies  with  portly  sail  ”  and 
“  ventures  ”  upon  the  ocean,  and  which  introduces  the  usurer, 
a  stock  Terentian  figure.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  comic 
scenes  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  especially  those  in  the  house  of 
the  Capulets,  which  let  us  into  a  middle-class  kitchen  and 
servants  quarters.  But  the  most  perfect  comedy  of  this 
genre  is  laid  not  in  Ephesus,  or  Padua,  or  Venice,  or  Verona, 
but  in  England ;  and  if  we  read  “  Stratford  ”  for  “  Windsor,” 
we  discover  the  secret  of  Shakespeare’s  interest  in  merchant 
life,  seeing  that  the  Fords  and  Pages  of  The  Merry  Wives  of 
WinMor  rmght  be  the  Quinys  and  Sadlers  and  Shakespeares 
of  his  native  town.  So  close  is  the  parallel  that  it  gives  us 
Master  Justice  Lucy  complaining  of  deer-stealing  in  the 
first  scene  and  devotes  a  later  one  to  a  viva  voce  examination 
in  Latin  grammar  of  little  William  himself. 
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Thus  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  Tudor  time,  its  form 
and  pressure,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  mirror  which  the  Tudor 
Shakespeare  held  up  to  nature.  And  never  does  the  mirror 
shine  brighter  or  the  showman’s  wit  dance  more  lightly  than 
in  the  three  great  comedies  which  bring  the  century  to  a 
close.  But  Much  Ado,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Twelfth  Night  re¬ 
present  something  more  than  the  highest  flight  of  Shake¬ 
speare  s  comic  muse.  They  are  the  greatest  utterance  of 
that  Tudor  gaiety  of  spirit  which  was  first  heard  in  the 
interludes  of  John  Heywood  and  in  the  laughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  And  they  mark  the  end  of  an  age.  The 
fine  careless  rapture,  the  unclouded  self-confidence,  the  un¬ 
questioning  faith  in  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  human 
nature,  which  we  associate  with  the  Renaissance,  are  here 
expressed  for  the  last  time.  The  melancholy  of  Jaques,  the 
wistfulness  of  Feste,  even  the  seemingly  unanswerable  ques¬ 
tion:  ‘'Dost  think  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?  ”  are  hints  of  what  is  to  come. 
But.  the  heavy-hearted  Dane,  ill-concealing  a  mysterious 
spiritual  distemper  beneath  his  antic  mask  of  bitter  merri¬ 
ment,  is  the  earliest  spokesman  of  the  new  dispensation. 

There  is  no  bitterness  in  the  preceding  tragedies.  The 
imagery^  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  predominantly  drawn  from 
many  kinds  of  light,  and  the  rapture  of  light  and  beauty 
transcends  the  tragedy.  In  Julius  Ccesar  Casca  has  his  caustic 
speeches  and  the  mob  rages  when  Antony  has  played  on  it; 
but  Brutus  has  no  quarrel  with  Caesar  for  what  he  was, 
only  for  what  he  might  be,  and  though  sarcasm  had  been 
latent  in  Antony’s  catchword  “  For  Brutus  is  an  honourable 
man,”  there  is  none  in  his  eulogy  which  begins  “  This  was 
the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.”  There  had  been  bitter¬ 
ness  in  some  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets,  but  it  is  personal  to 
himself,  the  fruit  of  an  unequal  friendship  and  misplaced 
love.  Even  in  Hamlet  bitterness  is  for  the  most  part  over¬ 
borne  by  the  grace  of  language  and  verse.  As  we  hear  or 
read  it  the  main  impression,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  still  of 
beauty,  though  Shakespeare’s  inmost  judgment  reveals  itself 
in  the  imagery  drawn  from  cancers  and  festering  sores.  In 
Troilus  and  Cressida  these  break  out ;  and  Gressida,  for  whom 
Chaucer  had  had  such  ruth,  is  stripped  bare.  Even  if  we 
regard  the  last  play  of  our  period,  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  as 
Shakespeare’s  vindication  of  the  right  of  a  woman  to  pursue 
a  man,  as  men  pursue  women,  the  plot  is  bizarre. 
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It  would  be  idle  here  to  seek  for  explanations.  We  only- 
note  that  to  Hamlet,  through  whom  Shakespeare  himself 
perhaps  speaks  more  often  than  through  any  other  character 
he  assigns  the  speech  which  we  quote  from  the  text  of  1605 : 

“  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man ;  how  noble  in  reason ; 
how  infinite  in  faculties,  in  form,  and  moving;  how 
express  and  admirable  in  action ;  how  like  an  angel  in 
apprehension ;  how  like  a  god :  the  beauty  of  the 
world ;  the  paragon  of  animals ;  and  yet  to  me,  what 
is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?” 

With  these  words  the  majestical  roof  and  brave  o’erhanging 
canopy  of  the  Renaissance  universe  become  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  dream,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  world  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  John  Webster,  of  Robert  Carr  and  George 
Villiers,  of  Straflford  and  Cromwell,  of  Burton  and  Thomas 
Hobbes.  The  Tudor  age  is  over;  and  the  English  spirit 
leaving  the  happy  harbour  into  which  the  Virgin  Queen 
had  magically  directed  its  helm,  puts  forth  once  more  upon 
the  high  seas. 
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AS  a  prophet  of  Empire  and  a  pioneer  of  British  expan¬ 
sion,  Raleigh  has  been  made  a  hero  by  men  who  would 
have  disliked  and  distrusted  him  if  they  had  been  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  was  not  a  man  whom  fools  could  suffer 
gladly.  Although  his  patronage  and  pursuance  of  explora¬ 
tion  set  the  ball  of  our  dominion  rolling,  he  was  not  befogged 
by  patriotic  emotions  until  he  imagined  his  services  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  all  mankind.  The  intention  of  his  first 
expedition  to  Vir^nia  was  to  give  the  Queen  a  better 
Indies  than  the  King  of  Spain  hath  any.”  But  the  Queen, 
like  God,  was  to  Raleigh  nothing  more  venerable  than  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  served  her.  ''  To  what  end  were 
religion,”  he  wrote,  if  there  were  no  reward  ?  ”  And  this 
strain  of  sensible,  personal  materialism  runs  through  all  his 
conduct.  But  modem  business  men  who  have  more  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  him  than  the  Queen  ever  had,  if  they  were 
to  discover  what  kind  of  man  he  was,  would  find  their 
obligation  embarrassing.  For  he  was  neither  sentimental, 
which  they  can  admire,  nor  merely  avaricious,  which  they 
could  understand,  but  a  man  of  imagination  and  fine 
intelligence. 

A  poet  and  a  friend  of  poets,  an  associate  of  cranks  and 
intellectuals,  and  probably  a  founder  of  that  bohemian 
haunt  The  Mermaid  Tavern^  Raleigh  cannot  easily  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  Empire  Day.  John  Dee,  who  knew  him  well 
enough  to  become  a  shareholder  in  one  of  his  commercial 
ventures,  was  a  spiritualist,  and  wrote  as  madly  as  those 
surrealistes  in  Paris.  An  Italian  £esthetician  dedicated  a 
book  to  him ;  and  Spenser  discussed  with  him  the  technique 
of  poetry.  Of  course,  in  Elizabethan  England  poetry  had 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  secret  sin.  To  be  a 
good  poet  was  almost  as  gentlemanly  then  as  to  be  a  good 
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shot  is  now.  But  even  for  that  spacious  age,  Raleigh’s  mind 
was  too  active  and  too  free.  Conversations  with  a  dis¬ 
reputable  young  man  called  Kit  Marlowe  and  a  close 
friendship  with  Thomas  Hariot,  a  mathematician  who  had 
dared  to  suggest  that  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
not  literally  true,  laid  him  open  to  a  charge  of  heresy. 

“  Rawe  is  the  reason  that  doth  lye  within  an  Atheists  head 

Which  saith  the  souk  of  man  doth  dye,  when  that  the  baddies  dead” 

Free  thinking,  as  in  some  modern  countries,  was  punishable 
by  death,  and  the  charge  was  thought  serious  enough  to 
necessitate  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  enquiry 
which  sat  ineffectually  at  Geme  Abbas,  like  something  in  a 
limerick.  Raleigh  was  acquitted,  but,  though  the  Digbys 
can  console  themselves  that  Sherborne  Castle  was  never  a 
“  schoole  of  Atheism,”  no  one  can  claim,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  references  to  religion  in  his  writings,  that  Raleigh’s 
faith  was  complacent  or  unquestioning.  That  splendid 
curiosity  for  which  we  have  been  taught  to  admire  the 
Greeks  was  equal  with  personal  ambition  as  a  motive  force 
in  his  life.  Two  hours  of  even  the  busiest  day  he  devoted 
to  reading,  and  he  never  went  abroad  without  a  chest  full  of 
books.  _  During  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  he  built 
a  shed  in  the  garden  for  a  laboratory  in  which  he  hoped  to 
discover  nothing  less  than  a  panacea,  and  on  homeward  and 
boring  voyages  he  would  conduct  chemical  experiments  to 
pass  the  time.  Even  the  voyages  themselves,  dangerous 
and  expensive,  were  prompted  nearly  as  much  by  curiosity 
as  by  desire  for  gold  or  fame.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
world  contained  “  stranger  things  than  are  to  be  seen 
between  London  and  Staines,”  and  he  did  his  utmost  to 
discover  for  himself  those  men  who  were  reported  “  to  have 
their  eyes  in  their  shoulders  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle 
of  their  breasts.”  With  as  much  enthusiasm  as  Herodotus, 
he  recorded  in  detail  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  strange 
nations  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  and  much  of  his 
fame  rests  upon  a  history.  Like  Socrates,  but  less  per¬ 
sistent,  he  speculated  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul.  T.ike 
.^schylus,  but  less  profound,  he  was  a  poet  who  took  a 
conspicuous  part  as  a  soldier  in  the  events  of  a  great  period. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  to  whom  such  impressive  com¬ 
parisons  may  be  made,  and  of  whom  so  much  praise  may  be 
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spoken^  should  dwindle  to  a  minor  figure^  however  romantic. 
For  it  is  impossible^  even  for  those  who,  like  myself^  admire 
him  immoderately,  to  claim  that  he  was  a  great  man.  His 
expe(htions  were  unsuccessful ;  his  panacea  was  never  found  ; 
his  history  is  unfinished ;  his  speculations  were  intermittent, 
and  most  of  his  poetry  is  lost.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  he  might  have  been  any  kind  of  great  man,  but  not 
enough  to  show  that  he  was.  He  has  been  called  a  poseur^ 
and  the  word  has  been  supposed  to  solve  the  problem. 
Actually,  it  merely  restates  it  and  confuses  it  by  a  sneer. 
The  question,  Why  was  Raleigh  not  a  great  man  ?  can 
be  equated  with  the  question,  **  Why  was  it  necessary  for 
him  to  be  2.  poseur?"'  And  the  answer  is  still  obscure.  I 
suggest  that  it  was  because  his  personality  was  divided.  He 
was,  in  something  like  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis’s  sense,  a  split 
man.  ^In  The  Lion  and  the  Fox  Mr.  Lewis  has  said :  It  is 
impossible  to  be  both  a  poet  and  a  man  of  action,  both 
Homer  and  Hector.”  But  Raleigh  was  both ;  or,  rather,  he 
tried  to  be  and  very  nearly  succeeded.  The  two  parts  of 
him  were  evenly  matched,  and  though  they  combined  in  a 
magnificent  effect,  they  incapacitated  each  other.  He  was 
too  busy  with  action  ever  to  do  more  than  display  his 
potentialities  as  a  poet ;  and  being  a  poet  he  was  too  con¬ 
templative  and  self-conscious  to  make  Ms  actions  more  than 
play-acting.  His  poetry  was  hurried  and  occasional;  Ms 
action  haphazard  and  Mstrionic.  These  two  sides  of  his 
nature,  perpetually  at  war  or  striving  to  combine,  kept  Mm 
in  a  turmoil.  Cecil  noticed  the  contrast  between  the  reflec¬ 
tive  and  the  active  in  Mm.  For,  when  Raleigh  was  first  in 
the  Tower,  he  wTote :  His  heart  is  broken,  as  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pensive,  unless  he  is  busied,  in  wMch  he  can  toil 
terribly.” 

The  fate  of  all  such  men  is  that,  if  they  cannot  be  despised, 
they  are  disliked.  Imagination  and  intelligence  in  men  of 
action,  though  they  help  to  provide  material  for  posthumous 
romantic  reputations,  always  tend  to  make  their  possessors 
unpopular  while  they  are  alive.  They  are  tolerated  or 
admired  only  in  those  who  are  content  to  take  a  back  seat 
as.  public  tutors  or  entertainers,  and  to  keep  their  fingers  out 
of  the  pie  of  practical  affairs.  Raleigh  was  not  so  content, 
and  he  quickly  became  the  most  hated  man  in  England. 

He  went  up  to  Oxford  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  even  at 
that  age  he  apparently  became  celebrated  for  that  kind  of 
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wit  which  is  more  a  weapon  than  an  ornament.  The  steel 
and  flint  of  thought  and  action  struck  dangerous  sparks.  If 
his  primary  ambition  had  been  poetic  and  not  political, 
academic  rather  than  active,  this  wit  would  have  made  him 
fewer  enemies.  But  in  competition  or  co-operation  with 
soldiers  and  sailors,  still  more  in  court  intrigue,  which  was 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  people  with  slower  and  less 
incisive  minds  than  Raleigh’s,  it  was  certain  to  alienate  those 
whom  it  enabled  him  to  supersede.  For  he  had  little  or  no 
humour.  Except  possibly  during  the  short,  uproarious  time 
in  his  youth  when  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  a  talkative 
acquaintance  with  sealing-wax,  he  could  not  easily  be 
trapped  into  a  comfortable  guffaw.  His  wit  was  always  the 
servant  of  deliberate  purpose,  and  his  attitude  therefore 
quickly  became  aggressive.  His  poem  The  Lie^  too  long  to 
quote  in  full,  written  probably  when  Elizabeth  had  put  him 
in  the  Tower  for  being  insolent  enough  to  marry,  shows  per¬ 
fectly  this  aggressiveness,  which  had  been  induced  at  first  by 
close  contact  and  competition  with  men  to  whom  he  felt 
himself  superior,  and  grew,  when  he  was  cut  off  from  them, 
into  melancholy  and  cynicism : 

Say  to  the  Court  it  glowes, 
and  shines  like  rotten  wood, 

Say  to  the  Church  it  showes 
whats  good,  and  doth  no  good. 

If  Church  and  Court  reply, 
then  giue  them  both  the  lie. 

“  Tell  men  of  high  condition, 
that  mannage  the  estate. 

Their  purpose  is  ambition, 
their  practise  onely  hate : 

And  if  they  once  reply, 
then  giue  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  age  it  daily  wasteth, 
tell  honour  how  it  alters. 

Tell  beauty  how  she  blasteth 
tell  fauour  how  it  falters 
And  as  they  shall  reply, 
giue  euery  one  the  lie. 
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Tell  wit  how  much  it  wt angles 
in  tickle  points  of  nycenesse, 

Tell  wisedome  she  entangles 
her  selfe  in  oner  wisenesse. 

And  when  they  doe  reply 
straight  giue  them  both  the  lieT 

And  the  first  verse  of  one  of  the  replies  to  it  shows  equally 
clearly  the  hostility  which  his  attitude  provoked  in  his 
acquaintances  and  rivals : 

Go,  Eccho  of  the  minde, 
a  careles  troth  protest; 
make  answere  that  rude  Rawly 
no  stomach  can  digests 

But  he  could  use  his  wit  to  charm  as  well  as  to  attack,  and 
his  eloquence  probably  did  as  much  as  his  good  looks  to 
attract  the  Queen.  She  certainly  enjoyed  his  conversation 
immoderately,  and  Raleigh  the  witch  ”  did  not  take  long 
to  convince  her  that  he  had  oracular  powers.  His  early  and 
spectacular  success  in  Ireland  had  made  a  certain  Captain 
Appesley  so  jealous  as  to  write  to  Walsingham:  ‘‘  For  mine 
own  part,  I  must  be  plain :  I  neither  like  his  carriage  nor 
his  company;  and  therefore,  other  than  by  direction  and 
commandment  and  what  his  right  can  require,  he  is  not  to 
expect  at  my  hands.’"  His  sudden  omnipotence  at  court, 
the  ease  widi  which  this  clever  but  penniless  upstart  seemed 
able  to  twist  the  Queen  round  his  little  finger,  enraged  many 
more  important  people.  But  for  a  time  they  could  do  no 
more  than  mutter  that  he  was  a  charlatan,  an  accusation 
which  no  one  versatile  has  ever  escaped. 

Raleigh  suffered  more  from  it  than  most  men,  perhaps 
only  because  he  was  more  versatile.  Elizabeth  herself  may 
have  been  influenced  by  it  never  to  appoint  him  to  any  of 
the  more  responsible  offices  of  State.  The  public  was  cer¬ 
tainly  convinced,  as  it  always  is  when  a  man  of  exceptional 
talent  and  intelHgence  appears,  that  he  was  a  sham.  When, 
on  his  return  from  the  first  voyage  to  Guiana,  no  great 
enthusiasm  was  displayed,  he  found  that  the  cause  of  the 
general  apathy  was  a  report,  circulated  by  his  enemies  and 
easily  believed  by  a  credulous  public,  that  he  had  never 
gone  abroad  at  all,  but  stayed  hidden  in  Cornwall,  while  his 
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ships  went  to  buy  gold  ore  in  Barbary  which  they  could  bring 
back  to  England  triumphantly  as  though  it  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Guiana.  To  this  malice  and  credulity  we  owe 
his  account  of  the  voyage.  The  Discoverie  of  the  Large,  Rich  and 
Bewtiful  Empyre  of  Guiana,  with  a  relation  of  the  great  and  Golden 
Citie  of  Manoa  which  the  Spanyards  call  El  Dorado,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  travel-books  that  have  ever  been  written. 
For  he  was  compelled  to  write  it  in  his  own  defence.  Oddly, 
or  perhaps  if  we  are  cynical,  naturally  enough,  the  defence 
itself  has  given  rise  to  further  similar  slanders.  Not  only  at 
the  time  was  it  considered  cowardly  of  him  to  have  turned 
back  if  he  had  really  got  as  close  to  El  Dorado  as  he  said, 
but  later  historians  have  accused  him  of  wilfully  inventing 
wonders  which  he  had  never  seen.  Neither  of  these  accusa¬ 
tions  is  difficult  to  answer.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous 
and  not  brave  to  proceed  any  farther  during  the  floods,  in 
an  unknown  and  difficult  country,  particularly  since  he 
knew  the  disasters  which  had  overtaken  previous  visitors: 
and  anyone  who  reads  his  account  attentively  will  notice 
that  he  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  what  he  heard  from 
others  and  what  he  saw  for  himself.  But,  arising  out  of 
these,  a  more  insidious  accusation  was  made  against  him: 
that,  though  most  of  his  actions  were  futile  or  selfish,  he 
relied  upon  supple  eloquence  and  cunning  argument  to 
magnify  or  justify  them.  This  may  have  been  true.  Cer¬ 
tainly  his  narrative  prose  was  persuasive.  His  account  of 
the  last  fight  of  the  Revenge,  written  to  defend  and  com¬ 
memorate  his  cousin  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  was  so  vivid  that 
Tennyson  could  turn  it  into  a  melodramatic  poem  by  a  few 
tricks  and  jingles  without  any  effort  of  the  imagination.  But 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  in  England,  anyone  who  can 
talk  or  write  at  all  well  about  his  own  schemes  or  actions  is 
apt  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  or  described  with  a  sneer 
as  plausible. 

Like  that  of  most  other  intelligent  men  who  have  dared 
to  be  also  men  of  action,  his  confidence  increased  his  un¬ 
popularity.  “  He  was  a  tall,  handsome,  and  bold  man,” 
says  the  inestimable  Aubrey,  “  but  his  naeve  was  that  he  was 
damnable  proud.”  To-day  it  is  a  commonplace  that  those 
who  do  not  allow  their  sentences  to  lumber  and  trail  off 
into  nonsense  or  embarrassment  are  called  conceited;  but 
even  in  Elizabeth’s  day,  when  a  good  address  was  not  so 
rare,  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  resent  a  man  who  always 
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knew  before  he  spoke  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  ttds  was  part  of  the  reason  why 
there  were  always  men  like  Lord  Henry  Howard  and  Sir 
Judas  ”  Stukely  to  libel  and  betray  him.  But  we  have  to 
admit  that  Raleigh’s  blemish  was  more  than  a  justifiable 
confidence.  His  passion  for  fine  clothes^  that  humour  of 
rags  ”  as  he  called  it,  was  so  extravagant  that  he  carried  a 
fortune  on  his  shoes,  though  his  pearls,  Aubrey  says,  were 
not  so  big  as  they  were  painted  in  his  portraits. 

If  his  fondness  for  display  labelled  him  proud,  it  also 
labelled  him  greedy.  His  rich  look  constantly  reminded 
poorer  men  of  the  vast  fortune  which  his  wits  and  charm  had 
so  quickly  won  him.  Elizabeth  had  given  him  estates  at 
Sherborne,  forty  thousand  acres  in  Munster,  and  a  palace  ” 
in  London.  She  gave  him  exclusive  licences  for  exporting 
certain  cloths  and  for  selling  wines  throughout  the  whole 
country.  In  1585  she  made  him  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries.  This  was  a  lucrative  position  at  the  head  of  the 
West  Country  tin  mines,  and  his  appointment  called  forth 
a  complaint  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  that  the  wardenship 
should  have  been  given  to  someone  whom  the  most  part 
well  accounted  of  .  .  .  whereas  no  man  is  more  hated  than 
him,  none  more  cursed  daily  of  the  poor,  of  whom  in  truth 
numbers  are  brought  to  extreme  poverty  through  the  gift  of 
the  cloths  to  him ;  his  pride  is  intolerable,  without  regard  for 
any,  as  the  world  knows.  .  .  Yet,  if  he  was  greedy,  he 

spent  money  more  freely  in  national  enterprise  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  The  plantation  of  Virginia  alone 
cost  him  ;^40,ooo,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  finance 
expeditions  of  exploration.  When  he  was  e^arged  from 
the  Tower  ”  to  go  his  last  and  fatal  voyage  to  Guiana,  he 
invested  ;£‘i  0,000  of  his  own  money  in  the  exploit,  and  Lady 
Raleigh,  deare  Besse,”  parted  with  a  house  and  lands  of 
her  own  inheritance  to  help  him,  so  that  before  his  death 
he  had  reduced  himself  and  his  family  to  penury  by  his 
enterprise. 

His  rivals  disliked  him  through  jealousy,  but  their  sup¬ 
porters  detested  him.  During  the  Islands  voyage  an  in¬ 
cident  took  place  which  was  typical  of  their  attitude  towards 
him.  Essex,  who  was  in  command,  was  darting  about  the 
seas  after  rumours  of  the^  Plate  Fleet  and  failing  to  keep 
appointments.  Raleigh  waited  for  him  for  three  days  at 
Fayal,  whither  he  had  been  ordered,  and  then  decided  to 
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attack  the  next  objective,  the  town  of  Horta,  without  him. 
Sir  Geliy  Meyricke  and  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  two  of 
Essex’s  supporters,  refused  to  follow  him.  Horta  was 
captured  without  their  assistance,  but  when  Essex  arrived  at 
last.  Sir  Geliy  and  his  friends  did  their  best  to  persuade  him 
to  court-martial  Raleigh  and  sentence  him  to  death.  For¬ 
tunately,  his  charm  and  the  tact  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
saved  the  situation.  Raleigh  was  always  in  danger  from 
such  nonentities.  Later  on  the  same  Sir  Christopher  Blount 
fired  four  shots  at  him  during  a  parley  on  the  Thames.  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  England  would  have  done 
him  an  injury  if  they  coixld.  The  carriage  in  which  he  drove 
to  his  trial  had  to  be  protected  by  armed  guards  from  the 
fury  of  the  crowd.  But  he  had  a  proper  contempt  for  them ; 
“  As  we  see  it  in  experience.  That  dogs  doe  alwaies  barke  at 
those  they  know  not ;  and  that  it  is  in  their  nature  to  accom¬ 
pany  one  another  in  those  clamours :  so  it  is  with  the  incon¬ 
siderate  multitude.” 

The  monstrous  trial  for  High  Treason  against  Edng  James 
the  First  was  the  climax  of  all  the  hatred  which  his  double 
power  inspired.  No  Soviet  or  Nazi  injustice  has  been  more 
shameless.  Communists  and  Fascists  have  principles  to 
excite  them  and  pervert  their  judgment.  Raleigh’s  judges 
and  jury  were  swayed  only  by  personal  animosity.  On  the 
Bench  were  the  very  Privy  Councillors  who  had  planned  the 
prosecution,  including  Lord  Henry  Howard  who,  for  some 
time  even  before  James  had  left  Scotland,  had  been  poison¬ 
ing  his  mind  against  Raleigh.  Gawdy  himself,  one  of  the 
judges,  said  before  his  death  that  English  justice  had  never 
been  so  debased  as  by  Raleigh’s  trial  and  condemnation. 

Many  of  the  charges  were  ridiculous,  and  there  was 
practically  no  evidence  except  a  statement  by  the  weak- 
witted  Lord  Cobham  which  he  had  already  recanted. 
Raleigh  was  allowed  no  counsel  nor  was  he  allowed  to  speak 
until  the  whole  case  for  the  prosecution  had  been  completed. 

The  trial  is  interesting,  if  only  because  it  provides  another 
example  of  the  fury  which  an  intelligent  man  can  unwit¬ 
tingly  provoke  from  the  stupid.  The  more  skilful  and  the 
TOser  Raleigh’s  answers  were,  the  more  the  Attorney- 
General  became  enraged. 

I  do  not  hear  yet  that  you  have  spoken  one  word  against 
me,  here  is  no  treason  of  mine  done.  If  my  Lord  Cobham 
be  a  traitor,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  ” 
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This  was  too  convincing  for  the  Attorney  to  tolerate,  anc| 
he  broke  into  abuse. 

All  that  he  did  was  by  thy  instigation,  thou  viper:  for  IS 
thou  thee  thou  traitor.’’ 

It  becometh  not  a  man  of  quality  and  virtue  to  call  me 
so,  but  I  take  comfort  in  it.  It  is  all  you  can  do.” 

Have  I  angered  you  ?  ” 

‘‘  I  am  in  no  case  to  be  angry.” 

If  Raleigh  had  been  fool  enough  to  lose  his  temper  or 
relax  his  pride,  the  tide  of  his  unpopularity  mig'ht  never  have 
turned.  As  it  was,  his  composure  and  his  wisdom  so 
impressed  his  contemporaries  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  the  public  enmity  changed  to  admiration. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  trial,  he  spoke  a  sentence  that  has 
now  an  irony  which  he  can  hardly  have  suspected  nor 
intended.  The  Attorney  was  still  blustering. 

'  ‘  I  want  words  sufficient  to  express  thy  viperous  treason.” 

I  think  you  want  words  indeed,  for  you  have  spoken  one 
thing  half-a-dozen  times.” 

Thou  art  an  odious  fellow.  Thy  name  is  hateful  to  all 
the  realm  of  England  for  thy  pride.” 

It  will  go  near  to  prove  a  measuring  cast  beUveen  you 
and  me,  Mr.  Attorney.” 

Throughout  the  trial  Raleigh  displayed  in  its  most 
impressive  form  that  despised  power  of  gesture  and  self- 
dramatisation  which  only  a  split  man  can  have.  A  con¬ 
temporary  who  described  the  trial  in  a  letter  seems  to  have 
noticed  how  much  the  poet  in  him  enjoyed  inventing  and 
controlling  the  words  and  behaviour  of  the  man  of  action 
who  was  now  a  prisoner :  Save  it  went  with  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  it  was  the  happiest  day  he  ever  spent.” 

Far  more  has  been  written  of  Raleigh  as  a  man  of  action 
than  as  a  poet ;  so  much  indeed  that  there  is  little  more  to  be 
said  and  no  need  for  repetition.  His  expeditions  to  Virginia 
and  Guiana,  the  attack  on  Cadiz,  the  Islands  voyage  are 
known  at  some  time  in  some  detail  to  most  school-boys.  His 
bravery  and  resource  as  a  soldier  have  been  praised  and  dis¬ 
cussed  only  less  than  his  naval  strategy  which  during  his  life 

a  great  many  malignant  fooles  despised,”  though  perhaps 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was  apt  to  be  seasick  and 
disliked  the  sea.  So  little  of  his  actual  poetry  is  left,  so  con¬ 
fused  and  uncertain  are  the  texts,  that  it  is  easily  excusable 
that  those  who  have  not  noticed  or  not  been  especially 
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interested  in  the  division  of  his  personality,  those  who  have 
regarded  him  exclusively  as  an  Imperial  hero  or  merely  as  a 
romantic  figure,  should  have  neglected  it  or  under-empha¬ 
sised  its  importance.  It  is,  however,  not  negligible.  Con¬ 
temporary  critics — Gabriel  Harvey,  Francis  Meres  and 
George  Puttenham — recognised  him  as  one  of  the  best  living 
poets,  though  they  were  apt  to  classify  him  casually  among 
that  crew  of  Courtly  makers,  Noble  Men  and  Gentlemen 
of  her  Maiesties  owne  seruants  who  haue  written  excellently 
well.’’  But  Spenser  in  his  dedicatory  sonnets  to  the  Faerie 
Queene  distinguishes  Raleigh  from  the  rest.  Of  Essex’s 
poetic  abilities  he  makes  no  mention.  To  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  for  whom  some  people  wish  to  make  fantastic 
claims,  he  says  only  that  he  loved  th’  Heliconian  ymps  ” 
and  they  him.  To  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  he  says  that  he 
had  a  mansion  on  every  Parnassus  and  Helicon  that  was  still 
left  for  the  Muses.  Only  Lord  Buckhurst,  who,  Puttenham 
says,  wrote  well  when  he  was  young,  is  told  that  his  golden 
verse  is  worthy  immortal  fame  All  these  praises  are 
formal  and  expressed  in  classical  imagery.  All,  except  Lord 
Buckhurst’s,  are  incidental,  hardly  more  than  polite  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  noble  gentlemen’s  Muses,  and  even  the  sonnet 
to  Buckhurst  begins  dully  with  the  lines : 

In  vain  I  thinke^  right  honourable  Lord^ 

By  this  rude  rime  to  memorise  thy  nameF 

But  the  sonnet  to  Raleigh  begins  vividly  and  vigorously : 

“  To  thee^  that  art  the  sommers  nightingale 

and  its  imagery  is  not  formal  but  natural  and  spontaneous. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  sonnet  shows  that  Spenser  quite 
genuinely  and  seriously  regarded  Raleigh  as  a  poet.  The 
difference  between  a  nightingale  and  a  noble  Lord  with  a 
mansion  on  Helicon  is  precisely  the  difference  between 
Raleigh  and  the  other  courtly  makers.  There  is  more  in  the 
word  nightingale  ”  than  meets  the  eye.  Raleigh’s  poetry 
came  as  naturally  as  a  bird’s  song  or  the  leaves  on  a  tree. 
It  fulfilled  Keats’s  requirement.  He  never  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  an  artificial  diction,  and  was  seldom  pleased 
to  elaborate  trivial  conceits.  Though  he  often  used  his 
poetry  for  a  purpose,  to  persuade  Queens  to  show  him  favour 
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or  let  Mm  out  of  prison,  he  did  not  produce,  even  on  these 
occasions,  sets  of  forced  verses. 

The  Boockes  of  the  Oceans  Love  to  Scinthia^  of  which  only  one 
out  of  eleven  remains,  were  written  when  Raleigh  had  first 
fallen  into  disgrace  with  Elizabeth  and  were  his  longest 
poem.  Because  here  and  there  a  verse  is  not  finished  or  has 
an  extra  line  waving  loose  at  its  end,  the  extant  book  has  been 
called  careless  and  straggling.  Because  the  meaning  is 
sometimes  obscure  or  the  expression  intricate,  it  has  been 
called  confused.  But  even  if  these  censures  are  justified,  the 
poem  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  unimportant  fragment. 
More  than  any  other,  it  suggests  what  Raleigh's  contribution 
to  English  poetry  might  have  been,  if  he  had  not  spent  so 
much  time  in  other  pursuits ;  or  what  it  actually  may  have 
been,  though  it  has  been  lost.  Apart  from  a  private  music 
which  could  be  mistaken  for  no  one  else's,  Raleigh  was 
actually  doing  something  in  Scinthia  which  at  that  time  no 
English  poet  had  done.  He  was  making  poetry  directly  about 
his  own  intimate  emotions.  For  this  reason,  like  some  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  and  very  unlike  the  Faerie  Queeney 
which  is  remote  and  impersonal,  Scinthia  has  a  strangely 
modem  air. 

I  hated  life  and  cursed  destiney 

the  thoughts  of  passed  tymes  like  flames  of  helly 

kyndled  a  fresh  within  my  memorye 

the  many  deere  achiuements  that  befell 

in  those  prymeyeares  and  infancy  of  love 
which  to  discribe  weare  butt  to  dy  in  writinge 
ah  those  I  sought^  but  vaynly^  to  remove 
and  vaynly  shally  by  which  I  perrish  lining 

And  though  strong  reason  holde  before  myne  eyes 
the  Images  and  formes  of  worlds  past 
teachinge  the  cause  wfy  all  thos  flames  that  rizc 
from  formes  externally  can  no  longer  lasty 

“  then  that  those  seeminge  bewties  hold  in  pryme 
Loves  grovndy  his  essencey  and  his  emperyCy 
all  slaues  to  agCy  and  vassals  unto  tyme 
of  which  repentance  writes  the  tragedyeF 
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It  seems  that  he  had  formed  that  relation  between  the  poet’s 
own  life  and  his  poetry  which  attracts  and  baffles  so  many 
of  our  contemporaries.  He  did  it  apparently  without 
difficulty  and  at  a  time  when  no  one  else  had  done  it  in 
English.  For  the  conjectural  dates  make  it  improbable  that 
Shakespeare’s  sonnets  had  even  been  written,  much  less 
read  by  Raleigh,  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  upon 
Scinthia.  The  loss  of  the  other  books  then  seems  to  have  been 
another  of  those  cruel  accidents  which  were  always  smashing 
the  impressive  pedestals  upon  which  Raleigh  might  have 
stood.  Like  an  Atlantic  fflght,  his  probable  achievement 
was  something  which,  when  it  has  once  been  done,  can  be 
done  more  easily  again.  The  first  to  do  it  should  be 
especially  remembered.  But  just  as  he  has  overshadowed 
Drake  and  others  in  tobacco  and  potatoes,  so  in  poetry 
Shakespeare  and  Donne  have  snatched  his  peculiar  glory. 

The  great  mass  of  the  imagery  he  uses  in  Scinthia  is  not, 
like  Shakespeare’s,  detailed  and  specific,  but  simple  and 
universal — ^rivers,  mountains,  the  sun,  the  dew,  and  the 
seasons— but  he  chooses  and  uses  his  images  with  such  skill 
that  they  have  a  variety  of  meanings  almost  comparable  to 
the  variety  of  appearance  in  nature  itself.  And  what  he 
loses  in  precision,  he  gains  in  valuable  ambiguity.  The 
passage  already  quoted  could  be,  perhaps  even  is,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  attitude  to  the  whole  history  of  the  world  as  well 
as  to  those  early  days  with  the  Queen. 

We  have  already  seen  that  The  Lie  expressed  with  vigour 
and  wit  the  scorn  which  one  half  of  him  felt  for  the  world 
which  the  other  half  loved  too  much.  But  how  personal  the 
poem  is  we  are  apt  to  forget,  because  the  emotion  is  so  neatly 
externalised  and  made  into  a  song.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  lyric  poetry  being  an  intimate  affair.  But  to 
Raleigh’s  credit  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  Eliza¬ 
bethan  lyrics  were  like  carved  jewels,  the  matter  fetched 
from  another  country  and  only  decorated  in  England.  He 
dug  his  treasures  out  of  his  own  experience. 

The  anonymous  stanzas  which  are  obviously  Raleigh’s  in 
The  Phoenix  Nest,  a  sixteenth-century  anthology  “  full  of 
varietie,  excellent  invention  and  singular  delight,”  are  an 
example  of  the  melancholy  reflection  on  time  and  the  passing 
of  life  which  was  characteristic  of  his  thought.  The  man  of 
action  in  him,  as  soldier,  politician  and  explorer,  fought  and 
intrigued  and  navigated  strange  rivers :  then  when  he  was 
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juddenly  checked,  the  poet  in  him,  coming  uppermost,  saw 
low  all  these  actions,  which  had  seemed  so  delightful  and  so 
real,  were  vanished. 

Like  trutkles  dreames^  so  are  my  ioyes  expired^ 

And  past  returne^  are  all  my  dandled  dales : 

My  lone  misled^  and  fancie  quite  retired^ 

Of  all  which  past^  the  sorow  onely  stales. 

‘‘  My  lost  delights^  now  cleane  from  sight  of  land, 

Haue  left  me  all  alone  in  vnknowne  waies: 

My  minde  to  woe^  my  life  in  fortunes  hand, 

Of  all  which  past,  the  sorow  onely  stales. 

As  in  a  countrey  strange  without  companion, 

I  onely  walk  the  wrong  of  deaths  delaies, 

Whose  sweete  spring  spent,  whose  sommer  wel  nie  don, 

Of  all  which  past,  the  sorow  onely  stales. 

“  Whom  careforewarnes,  ere  age  and  winter  colde 
To  haste  me  hence,  to  finde  my  fortunes  folde.'' 

Death  and  memory  were  much  in  Raleigh’s  mind: 
memory  because  wee  haue  no  other  keeper  of  our  pleasures 
past,”  and  because  we  can  learn  by  it  the  wisdom  which  he 
most  valued  and  to  teach  which  he  wrote  his  history,  that 
unless,  like  those  few  blacke  Swannes,”  we  have  had  the 
grace  to  value  worldly  vanities  at  no  more  than  their  owne 
price,”  we  can  draw  from  our  past  actions  no  other  vapour 
than  heavie,  secret  and  sad  sighes  ” ;  and  death,  which  he 
had  often  faced  so  closely  that  its  aspect  had  become 
familiar,  because  it  would  bring,  he  hoped,  a  reward  for  any 
good  a  man  might  have  done.  It  was  natural  that  such  a 
man  should  be  able  to  write  a  poem  like  The  Passionate  Mards 
Pilgrimage,  which  has  the  simplicity  and  clarity  of  George 
Herbert,  combined  with  a  use  of  wit  which  we  associate  with 
Donne  and  the  other  metaphysical  poets  of  the  next  century. 

Giue  me  my  Scallop  shell  of  quiet, 

My  staffe  of  Faith  to  walke  upon, 

My  Scrip  of  loy,  Immortall  diet. 

My  bottle  of  saluation: 

My  Gowne  of  Glory,  hopes  true  gage, 

And  thus  He  take  my  pilgrimage. 
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“  And  by  the  happie  blisfull  way 
More  peacefull  Pilgrims  I  shall  see^ 

That  haue  shooke  off  their  gownes  of  clay ^ 

And  goe  appareld  fresh  like  mee. 

He  bring  them  first 

To  slake  their  thirsty 

And  then  to  tast  those  Nectar  suckets 

At  the  cleare  wells 

Where  sweetnes  dwells^ 

Drawn  up  by  Saints  in  Christall  buckets, 

“  From  thence  to  heauens  Bribeles  hall 
Where  no  corrupted  voyces  brall^ 

No  Conscience  molten  into  gold, 

Nor  forged  accusers  bought  and  sold^ 

No  cause  deferd,  nor  vaine  spent  lorney, 

For  there  Christ  is  the  Kings  Atturney : 

Who  pleades  for  all  without  degrees. 

And  he  hath  Angells,  but  no  fees T 

It  was  natural,  too,  that  such  a  man  should  be  able  to  die 
well.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  fifteen  years  after 
the  sentence  against  him  had  been  passed,  when  he  had 
received  the  Communion,  breakfasted  and  smoked  a  final 
pipe,  carefully  dressed  in  velvet,  satin  and  taffeta,  he  acted 
consciously  and  magnificently  what  he  himself  would  have 
called  the  last  scene  of  his  tragedy.  As  in  all  well-con¬ 
structed  tragedies,  death  was  the  solution  of  a  conflict.  The 
two  warring  halves  of  the  split  man  were  at  last  united.  For 
this  was  an  action  bolder  than  any  cruel  fighting  in  Irish 
bogs,  than  any  boarding  of  galleons  at  Cadiz  or  bribing  of 
Indians  near  El  Dorado ;  but  it  was  also  an  action  which 
could  not  have  been  so  magnificently  performed  without  the 
wisdom  and  imagination  of  a  poet.  The  poet  in  Raleigh 
was  needed  to  say  to  the  executioner  who  suggested  that  he 
should  face  towards  the  east,  What  matters  it  which  way 
the  head  lie,  so  the  heart  be  right  ?  ’’  The  man  of  action 
was  needed  to  give  the  order  for  his  own  death,  “  What  dost 
thou  fear?  Strike,  man,  strike !  ” 
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The  poets,  or  at  least  those  who  have  attacked  their 
typewriters  or  flourished  their  quills  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  actors, 
largely,  no  doubt,  because  actors,  unfortunately,  have  paid 
very  little  attention  to  them.  It  is  true  that  a  very  respected 
Victorian,  more  at  home  in  a  highly  idealised  eighteenth 
century  than  in  either  the  sixteenth  or  his  own,  wrote  a 
rondeau  to  celebrate  Burbage  himself,  but  he  was  more 
concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  his  French  verse-form  than 
in  any  attempt  to  translate  into  rhyme  the  atmosphere  of  an 
Elizabethan  stage. 

There  is  only  one  set  of  verses  dedicated  to  the  sad  story 
of  the  player  which  every  schoolboy  used  to  know.  I  refer  to 
Henley’s,  written  as  a  ballade  this  time,  and  carrying  the 
refrain  Into  the  night  go  one  and  all.”  The  pessimism  of 
its  burden  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author  had  a 
brother,  a  reputable  but  not  very  successful  professional 
actor,  who  probably  was  never  able  adequately  to  contribute 
toward  the  exigencies  of  the  family  exchequer.  Its  senti¬ 
ment  few  will  be  found  to  deny,  but  of  course  it  is  not 
intended  precisely  to  be  illuminating.  To  a  biographer  it 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
which  he  has  rather  rashly  undertaken,  though,  writing  as  an 
actor,  I  am  not  really  greatly  concerned  with  its  implications. 
I  can  hold  my  head  bloody  but  unbowed  before  a  fate 
which,  after  all,  I  shall  share  with  many  a  well-graced 
jutebroker,  and  I  think  that  many  a  greater  man  than 
Burbage  might  well  envy  his  chances  of  immortality,  who 
undertook  his  dark  journey  into  the  unknown,  having  been 
chosen  as  the  first  actor  to  play  upon  an  English  stage  the 
part  of  ‘‘  Hamlet,”  and  that  too  under  its  author’s  direction. 
One  cannot  doubt  that  this  direction  survives  to  the  present, 
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seeing  that  the  traditions  and  methods  of  English  acting  have 
persisted  from  that  great  day  to  this,  in  spite  of  incredible 
difficulties  and  vicissitudes. 

From  this  point  of  view  alone  it  may  be  held  worth  while  to 
set  down  again  the  outline  of  the  life  of  this  much-fa.voured 
man,  as  far  as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the  very  insufficient 
material  that  survives  from  contemporary  report  and 
appreciation.  It  is  tragic  but  true  that  there  was  no  man  of 
genius  to  set  himself  the  task  of  reporting  with  vividness  the 
quality  of  any  of  the  actors  of  Shakespeare’s  period— and 
indeed  such  men  have  existed  in  very  few  periods  of  the 
theatre’s  long  history.  What  would  we  not  give  to  discover 
a  Flazlitt  iii  the  Elizabethan  age?  For  that  matter  there  is 
no  Hazlitt  in  our  own,  though  music  has  its  Newman. 

“  Into  the  night  ”  went  Edmund  Kean  as  well  as  Bur¬ 
bage  and  Garrick  and  Henry  Irving.  But  can  we  not 
realise  something— a  great  deal— of  the  personality  of  Kean 
and  his^  majestic  effect  upon  those  who  saw  him  when  we 
read  this  ? — 

“  In  a  word  Mr.  Kean’s  acting  is  like  an  anarchy  of 
the  Passions,  iii  which  each  upstart  terror  or  frenzy 
of  the  moment  is  struggling  to  get  violent  possession  of 
some  bit  or  corner  of  his  fiery  soul  and  pigmy  body,  to 
jostle  out  and  lord  it  over  the  rest  of  the  rabble  of  short¬ 
lived  and  furious  purposes.” 

I  am  afraid  that  I  can  give  no  such  passage  or  anything 
approaching  it  from  anyone  who  had  seen  Burbage  upon  his 
stage.  Shakespeare  himself  was  grateful,  in  moderation,  to 
his  actors  j  their  personalities,  no  doubt,  had  some  influence 
upon  the  forrn  in  which  his  plays  were  written,  but  play- 
and  skilled  playwright  though  he  was,  his  passionate 
rebellion  against  the  limitations  imposed  by  their  limitations, 
and  that  of  the  theatre  generally,  is  evident.  He  was,  if  I 
may  say  so  without  irreverence,  too  big  for  his  buskins. 

I  write  purposely  “  of  the  theatre  generally.”  One  hopes 
that  the  complacent  Victorian  theory,  that  had  Shakespeare 
been  graciously  permitted  toffiave  been  born  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  his  attitude  would  have  been  a 
f^  more  contented  one,  with  its  theatre’s  neatly  interchange¬ 
able  scenery  and  its  conscientious  study  of  heraldry  and  the 
corrert  costumes  that  were  worn  in  different  periods,  has 
been  finally  scotched.  I  do  not  think  that  his  mind  would 
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have  been  set  at  rest  with  a  larger  O  or  that  a  double  or 
treble  number  of  supers  would  have  realised  for  him  a 
puissance  ’’  without  imagination.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Shakespeare  or  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  had  any  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  resources  of  their  theatres  as  such^  whatever 
they  may  have  thought  of  the  possible  resources  of  any 
theatre.  But  it  was  the  fault  of  the  later  Victorian  critics, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  audiences  following  them,  to 
imagine  that  the  art  of  the  theatre  and  especially  its  me¬ 
chanical  and  scenic  arts,  are  steadily  progressive,  and  to  pour 
the  balm  of  their  pity  on  the  memory  of  Shakespeare  in  that 
he  could  not,  through  natural  circumstances,  take  advantage 
of  that  advance.  How  often,  for  example,  have  we  not  read 
of  the  sad  shortcomings  of  the  eighteenth-century  stage 
decorators  compared  to  those  employed  by  Irving  and  by 
Tree?  To  anyone  who  still  believes  this  comfortable  doc¬ 
trine  I  would  give  this  advice.  It  is  that  he  should  look  at 
two  pictures  now  in  the  Garrick  Club  and  compare  them. 
One  is  by  the  late  John  Collier,  and  depicts  a  scene  from 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  with  Tree  and  Ellen  Terry  and 
Dame  Madge  Kendal.  The  other  is  a  scene  from  Otway’s 
Venice  Preserved^  presumably,  at  least,  inspired  by  a  memory  of 
a  stage  presentation,  with  all  its  archaeological  inaccuracies, 
painted  by  Zoffany.  If  he  has  any  taste  I  fancy  the  contrast 
will  sui'prise  him  out  of  his  complacency. 

:ic  5{e  *  ^ 

Burbage  was  born,  theatrically  speaking,  in  the  purple  and 
about  the  year  1567.  He  was  the  second  son  of  James 
Burbage,  whom  you  can  spell  Burbadge  if  you  prefer  it. 
His  father  was  a  builder,  an  actor,  and  a  theatrical  manager  in 
the  days  when  the  latter  two  professions  were  not  particularly 
troubled  by  competition. 

James  Burbage  built  the  first  regular  playhouse  in  London, 
known  as  The  Theatre,”  modelled  from  the  form  of  a 
platform  on  wheels  within  the  courtyard  of  an  Inn,  as 
nearly  as  the  first  motor-cars  were  designed  on  an  imitation 
of  the  horse-drawn  carriages.  He  built  afterwards  another 
theatre,  The  Blackfriars.”  He  died  in  1597?  both  of 
these  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  two  sons,  Cuthbert  and 
Richard.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Richard  made  his 
first  appearance  at  one  of  them,  though  his  father  had  also 
an  interest  in '' The  Curtain.” 

At  any  rate  by  1 588,  when  still  a  very  young  man,  Richard 
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was  recognised  as  a  considerable  tragedian  in  his  father’s 
company,  now  known  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Players 
though  formerly  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s.  A  year  or  two 
later  this  company  and  the  two  theatres  were  both  for 
practical  purposes  under  the  direction  of  the  two  young 
brothers,  for  James  Burbage  retired  some  seven  years  before 
his  death. 

Shortly  after  his  retirement  there  arose  a  quarrel  between 
Richard  and  one  Giles  Allen,  an  actor,  over  the  payment  of 
the  ground  rent  of  “  The  Theatre  ”  in  Shoreditch,  with  the 
result  that  with  the  help  of  a  carpenter,  Richard  himself 
pulled  down  the  flimsy  structure  and  in  1599  built  The 
Globe,”  Bankside,  largely  out  of  its  materials,  and  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  new  theatre  were  mainly  its  company  of 
actors,  of  whom  William  Shakespeare  was  one.  In  1613 
this  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt  down,  but  rebuilt  with  the  aid 
of  various  subscribers. 

Meanwhile  the  second  theatre,  owned  by  Burbage  himself, 
and  intended  to  be  used  as  a  winter  playhouse,  was  leased  to 
the  ‘‘  Queene  Majestie’s  Children  of  the  Chapell.”  They 
became  the  rage  of  the  town,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  fashionable  craze  for  the  acting  of  children  is  a  recurring 
catastrophe  which  adult  players  have  through  the  ages  been 
called  upon  to  face.  It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  thread  from 
that  speech  of  Rosencrantz : 

“  But  there  is,  sir,  an  eyrie  of  children,  little  eyases,  that 
cry  out  on  the  top  of  question  and  are  most  tyranically 
clapped  for’t:  these  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  berattle 
the  common  stages— so  they  call  them — that  many  wearing 
rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come 
thither  ” — through  their  own  succession,”  Master  Betty — 
to  see  whose  performance  of  Hamlet  Pitt  moved  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons — down  to  Master  Jacky 
Coogan  of  our  day.  It  is  at  least  a  fairly  safe  surmise  that 
Shakespeare  was  considering  the  lease  by  Burbage  of  his 
theatre  to  his  own  detriment  when  he  put  this  speech  into 
Hamlet. 

It  would  indeed  be  gratifying  if  we  could  find  some  pass¬ 
ages  from  Shakespeare  in  which  the  poet  really  told  us  how 
highly  he  regarded  the  help  of  the  more  intelligent  actors, 
such  as  Burbage  must  most  certainly,  from  all  the  evidence, 
have  been,  towards  the  interpretation  of  his  plays.  To  him, 
or  to  his  Kke,  he  must  undoubtedly  have  referred  in  his  line 
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about  the  “  well-graced  actor/'  but  it  does  not  get  us  very 
far,  and  his  most  famous  references  to  actors,  including  of 
course  his  own  apparent  regret  that  he  was  ever  one  himself, 
though  not,  if  tradition  speaks  fairly,  a  very  good  one,  are 
largely  to  their  shortcomings.  In  this  connection,  I  may 
possibly  make  one  tiny  contribution  to  Shakespearean 
Scholarship,  if  that  is  not  too  bumptious  a  claim.  It  is  in 
regard  to  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players.  To  most  critics  it 
has  appeared  either  that  Shakespeare  was  leaving  Hamlet, 
the  Prince,  alone  for  the  moment,  and  using  him  as  a  mere 
mouthpiece  for  his  own  sentiments,  or  that  he  was  allowing 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  a  rather  snobbish  instinct  in  suggest¬ 
ing  that  Hamlet,  because  he  was  a  Prince,  was  entitled  to  lay 
down  the  law  to  experts  who  must  have  known  a  great  deal 
better  than  he  did  what  the  rules  that  govern  acting  are,  or 
ought  to  be.  This  second  theory  was  very  amusingly 
supported  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  in  his  skit  of  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern.  But  those  who  hold  either  of  these  views  have 
forgotten  the  possibility  that  the  great  noblemen  who  owned 
these  early  companies  of  players  might  have  pursued  their 
hobby  and  taken  advantage  of  their  position  to  the  extent  of 
training  themselves  to  be,  shall  I  say,  the  unpaid  GramdUe- 
Barkers  or  Basil  Deans  of  their  day,  like  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen  in  an  earlier  period.  They  can  quite  reasonably 
be  portrayed  as  knowing  very  well  what  they  were  talking 
about,  and  I  am  sure  Hamlet  had  at  least  been  President 
of  his  University  Dramatic  Society. 

I  may  in  this  connection  quote  a  passage  from  a  later  play¬ 
wright  than  Shakespeare,  Richard  Brome  the  Gipsy- 
led  ”)  who  gives  what  is,  no  doubt,  an  imitation  of  Hamlet’s 
speech  to  the  players,  but  with  some  interesting  differences : 

“  Nobleman  :  My 

Are  all  in  readiness^  and  I  think  all  perfect 
But  one^  that  never  will  be  perfect  in  a  thing 
He  studies: yet  he  makes  such  shift  extempore^ 

{Knowing  the  purpose  that  he  is  to  speak  to) 

That  he  moves  mirth  in  me  Tove  all  the  rest^ 

For  I  am  none  of  these  Poetic  Furies 
That  threats  the  actor^s  life^  in  a  whole  play 
That  adds  a  syllable  or  takes  away. 

If  he  can  thribble  through  and  move  delight 
In  others^  I  am  pleased. 
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Probably  Shakespeare,  and  small  blame  to  him,  is  alluded 
to  as  one  of  these  “  Poetic  Furies,”  and  perhaps  here  we  have 
the  germ  of  the  quarrels  between  the  Author  and  the  Pro¬ 
ducer  that  have  continued  to  this  day.  At  any  rate  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  Burbage  was  the 
actor  here  referred  to,  indeed  clearly  he  was  not,  for  Burbage 
was,  one  may  deduce,  a  serious-minded  worker  and  in  any 
case  the  whole  scene  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  his  as  the 
following  passage  proves : 

“  Player : 

That  is  the  way,  my  Lord,  has  been  allowed 
On  elder  stages,  to  move  mirth  and  laughter. 

“Nobleman: 

Yes,  in  the  days  of  Tarleton  and  of  Kemp, 

Before  the  Stage  was  purged  of  barbarism. 

And  brought  to  the  perfection  it  now  shines  with. 

Then  Fools  and  Jesters  spent  their  wits,  because 
The  Poets  were  wise  enough  to  save  their  own 
For  profitable  uses.” 

Tarleton  and  Kemp  were,  of  course,  contemporaries  and  co- 
workers  with  Burbage.  Does  not  this  passage  explain  much 
of  the  comic  Interludes  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  so  often 
quoted  in  detriment  of  their  alleged  author,  or  worse  still, 
excused  as  having  lost  the  savour  of  their  yet  inevitable  wit, 
because  of  the  changing  fashion  of  language? 

I  often  hope  that  the  Spirit  of  Shakespeare  sometimes  and 
somewhere  enjoys  its  quiet  amusement  over  all  the  learned 
comments  upon  passages  of  whose  authorship  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  innocent  or  those  completely  misprinted.  Perhaps 
the  spirit  of  Burbage  joins  him  in  discussing  the  “  fat  and 
scant  of  breath  ”  phrase  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  allude 
to  the  adiposity  of  the  actor.  Whether  “  fat  ”  may  or  may 
not  be  a  misprint  for  “  faint  ”  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  clear 
that  even  if  “  fat  ”  it  is,  it  does  not  mean  “  fat  ”  in  its  pure 
Pickwickian  sense. 

There  is  evidence  to  prove  that  Burbage  was  short  of 
stature : 

“  His  stature  small  but  every  thought  and  mood 
Might  throughly  from  the  face  be  understood'. 

And  his  whole  action  he  could  change  with  ease 
From  ancient  Lear  to  youthful  Pericles”  ; 
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but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been  cast  for  all  the 
tragic  parts  of  his  day  if  he  had  been  physically  unfitted. 
And  when  he  played  “  Hamlet/’  on  that  first  thrilling  after¬ 
noon,  he  was  a  young  man  of  roughly  thirty-five. 

''  Hamlet  ”  was  about  the  seventh  of  Shakespeare’s  heroes 
played,  and  dare  I  say  in  modern  parlance  created,”  by 
Burbage.  He  had  previously  acted  Shyiock,  Richard  III, 
Prince  Hal,  Romeo,  Henry  V,  and  Brutus,  and  was  to  follow 
Hamlet  with  Othello,  Lear,  Macbeth,  Pericles,  and  Corio- 
lanus. 

His  most  famous  part,  Richard  III,  was  acted  first  in  the 
days  of  his  bachelorhood,  and  thereby  may  be  recalled  the 
anecdote,  ben  trovato  perhaps,  but  at  least  in  his  lifetime, 
of  Shakespeare  anticipating  him  at  some  gallant  rendezvous 
and  making  the  excuse  that  “  William  the  Conqueror  came 
before  Richard  the  Third.”  All  the  same,  I  have  the  odd 
instinct  that  though  Will  Shakespeare  fits  well  enough  into 
that  anecdote,  Burbage  does  not.  At  any  rate  Richard 
married  Winifred  in  the  year  succeeding  the  production  of 
Hamlet^  and  of  his  eight  children,  only  one,  christened 
appropriately  William,”  survived  him,  so  I  think  that 
even  if  the  anecdote  is  true,  all  was  forgotten  and  forgiven. 
Richard  Burbage  died  on  or  about  March  i6,  1619,  leaving 
behind  him,  as  did  many  actors  of  that  blessed  time,  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune,  though  not  of  course  comparable  with 
that,  for  example,  left  by  Edward  Alleyn. 

Acting  and  theatre  management  was,  in  those  days,  an 
exceeding  lucrative  profession,  enjoying,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  boom  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  film 
to-day.  They  were,  like  the  film  to-day  and  popular 
journalism  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  excitement 
of  the  people,  to  which  their  pence  were  easily  contributed. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  review  ”  called  The  Return 
to  Parnassus j  in  which  Burbage  and  Kemp  were  impersonated 
in  propria  persona.  Here  Kemp  gives  his  advice  to  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  students  in  these  words :  Be  merry,  lads,  you  have 
happened  on  the  most  excellent  vocation  in  the  world,  they 
come  North  and  South  to  bring  it  to  our  Playhouse.”  One 
can  imagine  Douglas  Fairbanks  addressing  the  Union  in 
similar  words,  amid  ringing  cheers,  and  perhaps  with 
equally  disastrous  results. 

I  must  write  a  little  more  of  this  Return  from  Parnassus^ 
because  the  scene  from  it  to  which  I  refer  does  throw  some 
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light  upon  the  character  of  Burbage,  though  more  lime¬ 
light,”  if  I  may  use  the  anachronism,  upon  that  of  his  friend 
Kemp.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  ''  a  review,”  performed  at 
Cambridge  by  its  scholars,  at  Christmas  time,  and  just 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Oliphant 
Smeaton  maintains,  and  I  am  sure  rightly,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  different  pens.  As  a  whole,  though  its  allusions 
cannot  help  being  interesting,  it  is  a  pretty  poor  affair, 
certainly  no  better  than  the  average  Footlights  ”  reviews 
of  these  days,  which  indeed  do  not  follow  its  faults  that 
“  smell  too  much  of  that  writer  Ovid  and  that  writer 
Metamorphosis  and  talk  too  much  of  Proserpine  and 
Jupiter.” 

But  the  scene  in  which  Kemp  and  Burbage  make  their 
appearance  is  good,  and  I  should  not  be  the  least  surprised 
to  learn  in  Elysium  that  Kemp  himself  had  lent  a  friendly 
hand  and  written  it,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Cambridge.  If 
he  did  he  was  wise  enough  to  give  himself  the  best  part.  I 
suspect  it  was  well  acted,  for  it  is  likely  that  Cambridge 
undergraduates,  with  a  taste  for  the  Playhouse,  then  as  now, 
studied  pretty  accurately  the  characteristics  of  their  favourite 
players.  At  any  rate  the  dramatised  visit  of  Kemp  and 
Burbage  to  the  students  has  an  authentic  ring  about  it.  It  is 
much  as  a  visit  to  Cambridge  of  Irving  and  Toole  might 
have  been,  Irving  allowing  his  comic  friend  to  shine  and 
pretending  to  take  himself  with  modesty  and  perfect  serious¬ 
ness,  or  it  might  be  as  a  visit  of  Henry  Ainley  and  Leslie 
Henson  at  a  later  day.  Throughout  it  is  most  interesting  to 
observe  that  Kemp,  though  he  does  nearly  all  the  talking, 
yet  suggests  an  intense  admiration  and  respect  for  his 
“  honest  Dick,”  just  as  Toole  had  for  Irving,  and  Henson,  I 
am  sure,  has  for  Ainley. 

Says  Kemp,  discussing  Ben  Jonson,  “  but  our  fellow 
Shakespeare  hath,given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  bewray 
his  credit.”  To  which  Burbage  answers,  It^s  a  shrewd 
fellow  indeed  ”  and  then  quickly  changes  the  subject.  I 
wonder  these  scholars  stay  so  long,  they  appointed  to  be  here 
presently  that  we  might  try  them.”  Is  there  a  hint  here  of 
Burbage’s  occasional  and  fleeting  resentment  at  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sometimes  rather  trying  insistence  upon  detail  or  at 
least  that  upon  this  occasion  he  was  on  holiday,  and  didn’t 
want  to  talk  too  much  about  him?  It  looks  to  me  very 
much  like  it. 
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Then  Burbage  to  the  scholars,  ‘‘  Master  Philomusus  and 
Master  Studioso,  God  save  you/’  to  which  parodies  the 
comedian  (could  Leslie  Henson  resist  the  chance?)  Master 
Philomusus  and  Master  Otioso,  well  met.”  [The  italics  are 
mine,  and  his,  I  am  sure.] 

Follows  the  respectful  and  the  light  greeting  of  the  Under¬ 
graduate—  '  The  same  to  you,  good  Master  Burbage.  What 
Master  Kemp,  how  doth  the  Emperor  of  Germany?  ”  And 
even  so  would  the  present  President  of  the  A.D.C.  differenti¬ 
ate  his  greeting  between  Mr.  Ainley  and  Mr.  Leslie  Henson. 

But  the  real  character  of  Burbage,  the  honour  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  world  and  by  his  fellows,  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  speech  of  Kemp’s.  To  get  the  effect  of  just  what  I 
mean  (and  to  prove  that  I  am  right  in  my  deduction)  it  must 
be  read  aloud  and  jauntily,  and,  most  importantly,  after 
each  “  Burbage  ”  must  be  a  comedian’s  pause  and  a  heavy 
stress  on  the  and,”  the  stress  growing  firmer  as  he  proceeds : 
“  And  for  honours,  who  of  more  report  than  Dick  Burbage — 
and  Will  Kemp?  He  is  not  counted  a  gentleman  that  knows 
not  Dick  Burbage — and  Will  Kemp:  there’s  not  a  country 
wench  that  can  dance  Sellenger’s  Round  ”  but  can  talk  of 
Dick  Burbage — and  Will  Kemp.”  The  punctuation  and 
italics  are  again  mine  and  again  I  feel  sure  his,  or  rather,  his 
impersonator’s. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  defend  the  stage’s  contribution  to 
the  better  understanding  of  the  classics,  though  as  an  actor  I 
should  like  to.  But  occasionally,  perhaps  even  more  often 
than  occasionally,  one  can  show  the  value  that  a  careful 
actor  may  bring  to  the  task. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  irrelevant  (or  irreverent)  to  give 
as  an  example  a  passage  from  Bradley’s  great  work  on 
Shakespearean  tragedy  when  he  writes  thus  of  Hamlet’s 
lines : 

There  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  Earthy  Horatio^ 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  T 

Of  course  ^  your,’  ”  writes  the  Professor,  ‘‘  does  not 
mean  Horatio’s  philosophy  in  particular.  ^  Your  ’  is  used 
as  the  Gravedigger  uses  it  when  he  says  that  Your  water  is  a 
sore  decayer  of  your  .  .  .  dead  body.’  ”  The  omission  is 
Bradley’s  (and  d^een  Victoria’s).  But  Burbage  could  have 
shown  Bradley  that  for  once  he  had  tripped,  by  reciting  the 
lines  in  the  only  way  they  can  be  correctly  recited,  thus 
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proving  that  Hamlet  was  referring  to  Horatio  in  his  character 
as  a  student  of  Philosophy.  I  want  to  put  this  quite  plainly. 
If  the  “  your  ”  was  intended  to  have  a  generic  application, 
it  would  have  to  be  pronounced  shortly,  and  if  it  were,  it 
would  destroy  the  beat  and  rhythm  of  the  line  which  would 
stumble  thus,  “  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  y’r  philosophy.” 

Whether  his  wife  succeeded  in  keeping  ^^chard’s  fortune 
intact  to  her  end,  history  does  not  relate.  There  was 
trouble  about  a  lease  a  little  later,  and  in  a  petition  in  regard 
to  it,  we  find  allusion  to  “  the  great  desert  of  Richard 
Burbage  for  his  quality  of  playing  that  his  wife  should  not 
starve  in  her  old  age,”  but  that  was  very  possibly  merely  a 
picturesque  way  of  making  assurance  doubly  sure.  It  is  an 
odd  circumstance,  but  explainable  by  the  fact  that  legal 
documents,  however  dull,  are  set  out  on  good  parchment, 
that  the  lives  of  all  Elizabethans,  fully  and  conscientiously 
undertaken,  appear  to  be  one  long  succession  of  quarrels 
about  leases,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me,  or  in 
the  least  interesting  to  my  readers,  that  I  should  set  any  of 
them  out. 

The  tributes  to  Burbage’s  acting  were  mostly  paid  after 
his  death,  and  some  of  them  a  considerable  time  after,  but  it 
need  not  be  suggested  that  they  did  not  represent  a  very 
general  feeling.  Indeed,  that  any  poets  should  make  such 
tributes  after  a  lapse  of  time  surely  suggests  the  strength  of  a 
well-founded  tradition.  The  tributes  also  need  not  be  held 
to  be  less  sincere  because  they  were  firequently  written  in  very 
indifferent  verse.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  in  fairness 
that  the  making  of  valedictory  odes  throughout  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  was  a  very  favourite  form  of  metrical 
exercise,  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  unassailable 
witness  to  sentiment,  let  alone  truth.  More  than  one 
specimen  would  be  wearisome  to  read,  but  this  that  follows 
has  its  interest,  not  only  in  itself,  but  because  it  alludes  to 
Burbage’s  hobby  of  painting,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  a 
distinguished  actor  of  our  own  day,  Forbes  Robertson.  An 
authentic  picture  by  Burbage  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Dulwich 
Gallery.  It  is  an  amusing  coincidence  that  Dr.  Johnson 
followed  the  same  train  of  thought  as  the  author  of  these  lines 
in  using  the  word  “  eclipsed  ”  in  his  fine  epitaph  on  another 
great  actor,  David  Garrick. 

“  On  the  death  of  that  Master  in  his  Art  and  Quality, 
painting  and  playing,  R.  Burbage.” 
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Astrologers  and  Stargazers  this  year 
Write  out  of  four  eclipses:  five  appear. 

Death  interposing  Burbage  and  Time  staying 
Hath  made  a  visible  eclipse  of  playing.^" 

And  here  is  a  better  tribute  in  prose : 

Never  more  delighted  than  when  he  spoke,  nor  more 
sorry  than  when  he  held  his  peace.  Yet  even  then  he 
was  an  excellent  actor  still,  never  failing  in  his  part  when 
he  had  done  speaking  but  with  his  looks  and  gesture 
maintaining  still  into  the  height.’’ 

A  great  actor,  then,  this  Burbage  was,  with  heaven-sent 
opportunities,  but  with  great  difficulties  too.  Shakespeare 
saw  to  that  and  perhaps  Shakespeare,  all  too  conscious,  as 
undoubtedly  he  must  have  been,  of  the  limitations  of  the 
actor’s  capacity  as  interpreter,  did  not  make  his  task  any 
lighter.  But  can  one  reasonably  doubt  that  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  and  in  spite  of  these  limitations,  between  them  they 
fashioned  this  fine  tradition  of  English  acting  that  has  been 
passed  down  a  great  line?  Burbage,  Betterton,  Garrick, 
Kean,  Phelps,  Irving,  Martin  Harvey,  to  name  but  a  few, 
have  made  it  possible  to  convey  through  acting  some  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  poet’s  mind,  which  need  not 
offend  the  too  refined,  and  can  give  much  pleasure  to  simple 
people. 

Can  one  guess  any  further,  through  the  haze  of  ages,  what 
Burbage  was  like  as  a  man?  He  suffered  in  his  lifetime  at 
least  no  ill  report.  He  must  have  been  a  tireless  and  stupend¬ 
ous  worker.  One  thinks  of  him  somehow,  and  I  have  given 
some  evidence  to  support  the  theory,  as  a  silent  man  amidst 
the  chatter  of  the  tiring-room,  overburdened  perhaps  by  the 
tasks  he  has  undertaken,  half  conscious  perhaps  of  their 
importance  to  future  generations.  One  thinks  that  he  did 
not  overrate  his  own  position :  he  took  no  conscious  steps  as 
Alleyn  did  to  secure  his  name  and  fame  after  his  death.  One 
can  but  guess  what  he  thought  of  his  fellow-workers ;  there 
is,  at  least,  no  trace  of  quarrelling  over  his  work,  but  only 
over  his  business  affairs.  I  do  not  believe  he  complained  at 
all  about  the  means  of  the  presentation  of  the  plays  in  which 
he  acted.  The  enthusiasm  for  this  pioneer  craft  must  have 
been  ample  compensation  for  the  draughty  stage  and  for  the 
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fickleness  of  his  audience — ever  ready,  as  they  are  to  this  day, 
to  wander  across  to  the  bear-garden  next  door,  a  fact  of 
which  Alleyn  again  took  the  fullest  advantage,  founding 
Dulwich  College  with  the  doubtfully  earned  proceeds !  He 
did  not  complain  that  his  leading  ladies  were  of  his  own  sex 
— nor  very  much  did  anyone  else  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that 
Shakespeare,  who  considered  everything,  made  Cleopatra 
lament  the  prospect  of  the  day  when 

“  The  quick  comedians 
Extemporarilj  will'stage  us  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels:  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness, 
r  the  posture  of  a  Whore.” 

It  is  too  intricate  a  question  to  enquire  into  now,  but  follow¬ 
ing  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  it  is,  I  think,  probable 
that  Uttle  or  nothing  was  missed  in  the  art  of  acting  as  far  as 
that  art  can  go,  by  the  custom  of  boys  and  men  playing 
women’s  parts.  Indeed,  something  was  probably  gained, 
in  that  acting  requires  criticism  of  character  as  well  as  im¬ 
personation.  I  have  seen  a  modern  actor  play  “  a  heroine,” 
not  only  convincingly,  but  giving  a  suggestion  of  pathos  and 
even  tragedy  and  yet  without  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
“  effeminacy.”  He  practised  his  odd  craft,  of  course,  in  a 
war  concert  party.  His  name  is  Mr.  Reg  Stone,  and  you 
could  learn  a  great  deal  about  women  from  him. 

Of  Burbage,  as  of  Kemp  and  Tarleton  and  even  of  Dick 
Robinson,  of  whom  it  was  written  that  he  had  “  the  gait,  the 
gesture,  the  voice,  the  passions  of  a  woman  ”  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  -  words  of  Hey  wood,  “  Though  they  be  dead,  their 
deserts  yet  live  in  the  remembrance  of  many.”  An  actor 
need  ask  for  no  better  epitaph. 
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WHO  can  see  worse  days,”  wrote  Francis  Bacon,  in 
the  longest  and  noblest  of  his  essays,  ‘‘  than  he  who 
yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals  of  his  own  reputation?  ” 
It  is  the  supreme  irony  of  his  life  that  the  words,  little  as  he 
thought  it,  were  to  find  their  fullest  application  to  himself. 
His  reputation  as  a  statesman  did  not  survive  his  cession  of 
the  seals. ^  Harvey,  his  great  contemporary,  gave  the  epitaph 
of  his  philosophy  in  the  words  he  wrote  philosophy  like  a 
Lord  Chancellor.”  His  punishment  for  bribery  buried  his 
title  to  fame  as  a  lawyer.  To  Charles  and  his  ministers  he 
had  become,  long  before  his  death,  merely  a  troublesome  old 
gentleman. 

He  was  too  massive  a  figure  to  rest  quiet  in  his  grave. 
Pope  and  Macaulay  tore  his  character  to  shreds,  despite  the 
gallant  defence  of  Spedding  and  Montagu.  His  admirers 
have  raised  such  a  monument  to  his  memory  that  it  is  the 
mausoleum  and  not  the  man  that  survives.  The  Encyclo¬ 
paedists  regarded  him  as  the  discoverer  of  experimental 
science  and  inductive  philosophy.  Even  in  the  last  century 
there  were  those  whose  difficulty  was  merely  whether  he 
were  a  new  Aristotle  or  a  Socrates.  And,  by  contrast,  De 
Morgan  found  him  a  fit  subject  for  laughter  and  Nettleship 
for  scorn.  He  has  even  been  accused  of  ignorance  of  Latin, 
though  this  would  have  been  something  of  a  feat  in  a  house¬ 
hold  so  famous  for  classical  scholarship  even  on  the  distaff 
side.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  of  essays,  generally  more 
read  about  than  read,  appears  to  have  performed  the  last 
obsequies  on  his  other  careers.  And,  thus.  Bacon  rises  upon 

^  It  seems  wiser  to  maintain  his  original  name  than  the  incorrect  Lord 
Bacon*’  which  is  apparently  an  ellipsis.  He  was,  at  the  end,  Lord  St. 
Albans.’*  His  full  description  would  be  “Francis  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount 
St.  Albans,”  and,  though  he  signed  “Fr,  Bacon  ’*  in  earlier  life,  he  used  some 
variant  of  the  full  description  towards  the  end. 
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the  jaded  eyes  of  the  twentieth  century  as  a  sort  of  evil 
wraith,  trailing  clouds  of  Shakespeare  in  his  train,  declaim¬ 
ing  in  unimpeachable  though  unfamiliar  English  sentiments 
that  seem  boring  to  a  weary  generation,  and  wearing  a 
nimbus,  very  shadowy  and  uneven,  of  natural  philosophy. 

5fc 

“He  sold  justice,”  says  Macaulay;  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  he  fell  on  the  charge  of  accepting  bribes  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  But  the  paradox  of  his  position  is  that  he  would 
not  have  fallen  if  he  had  accepted  bribes.  The  satisfied 
purchaser  does  not  object.  Aubrey,  Egerton,  and  Lady 
Wharton,  the  petitioners  against  him,  had  lost  their  cases. 
It  is  true  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  he  took_  gifts  from 
litigants ;  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  show  that  his  judgments 
were  unjust.  Bacon  himself,  an  old  man  at  the  time  and  all 
too  well  aware  that  the  end  of  his  public  life  had  come, 
pleaded  guilty  and  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
But  to  take  this  as  evidence  against  him,  on  the  plea  that  if 
he  had  admitted  so  deep  a  guilt  without  deserving  it  he  were 
mean  indeed,  argues  too  great  a  zeal  to  pass  judgment. 
He  knew  that  it  was  his  own  and  his  friends’  importunities 
and  not  his  gifts  which  had  won  his  position ;  and  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  behaviour  in  the  matter  of  his  brother  and  Coke’s 
daughter,  when  Bacon’s  action  had  the  fullest  justification, 
showed  how  slack  was  his  grasp  upon  the  Great  Seal.  He 
had  witnessed  the  ruin  of  many  another  in  an  age  dominated 
by  capricious  majesty.  He  attempted  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  could ;  and,  in  fact,  he  achieved  his  aim. 

Throughout  his  life  Bacon  had  been  short -of  money.  He 
was  not  bred  to  penury.  The  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper, 
acquainted  with  the  Court  from  his  boyhood,  he  never  came 
to  terms  with  the  actual  conditions  of  his  life.  Elizabeth 
called  him  her  “  little  Lord  Keeper  ” ;  but  though,  in  later 
years,  he  kept  the  Great  Seal,  he  could  never  keep  accounts. 
He  was  twice  imprisoned  for  debt.  Once  he  was  seized  as 
he  left  the  Tower,  where  he  had  been  engaged  on  the 
Queen’s  business;  and  his  perversity  saw  in  this  only  a 
subject  of  grievance  against  his  debtors.  At  his  marriage  he 
would  have  been  accounted  a  rich  man  even  on  modem 
standards.  But  he  loved  to  live  sumptuously.  He  gave 
lavishly.  In  fact,  he  never  lived  witliin  his  means ;  and  the 
consequent  slavery  persisted  even  when  he  was  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  accepted  presents.  In  the  J^ew  Atlantis  he 
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nakes  an  official  who  is  offered  a  gift  protest  that  he  “  must 
lot  be  twice  paid  for  one  labour.”  No  such  scruple  weighed 
vith  Bacon ;  and  in  the  end  he  paid  for  his  looseness  by  Ms 
iownfall. 

He  paid  even  more,  since  that  terrible  disgrace  put  a  life- 
of  public  service  into  eclipse.  It  was  hard  service, 
ilmost  forced  on  the  Government,  rarely  sought,  for  long 
11-rewarded  and  never  wholly  welcomed.  At  sixteen  he 
lad  left  Cambridge,  and  was  already  at  the  Paris  Embassy, 
turning  his  opportunities  to  good  account.  Three  years 
later  his  father  died,  and  he  found  himself  compelled  to  earn 
bis  living.  He  importuned  Burghley  for  some  post  such  as 
bis  birth  and  gifts  deserved ;  but  Burghley  had  a  son  and  saw 
no  point  in  launching  so  talented  a  rival.  At  twenty-one 
he  was  admitted  at  Gray’s  Inn  as  an  utter  barrister,  and  two 
years  later  he  began  his  long  connection  with  Parliament. 

There  are  memoranda  from  his  pen  during  these  years, 
which  show  how  seriously  he  took  himself  and  how  great  a 
loss  it  was  to  the  kingdom  that  he  had  no  position  to  compel 
consideration  for  his  counsel.  His  “  Letter  of  Advice  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  ”  and  his  “  Advertisement  toucMng  the 
controversies  of  the  Church  of  England  ”  are  stamped  with 
a  wisdom  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  Queen  was  at  first 
favourably  disposed  towards  him ;  but  the  clash  came  early. 
He  began  to  catch  the  ear  of  Parliament  He  was  appointed 
to  Committees;  and  in  1593  he  led  the  opposition  to  an 
expedient  which  seemed  to  diminish  the  privilege  of  the 
Commons.  A  little  later  he  directly  opposed  Sir  R.  Cecil 
on  the  distribution  of  the  subsidies.  This  was  fatal. 
Burghley  informed  him  of  the  Queen’s  displeasure,  and 
Bacon  could  not  have  been  the  man  he  was  not  to  have 
appreciated  the  full  meaning  of  that  event.  There  was  no 
question  of  his  seeking  popularity.  Bacon  never  courted  it. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  time  he  could  never  have  won 
it  by  speeches  in  Parliament.  And,  as  he  said  later,  he  md 
“  not  love  the  word  people.”  Elizabeth  never  forgave  him. 
When  the  Attorney-Generalship  fell  vacant  the  following 
year,  it  was  kept  dangling  before  him  for  the  words  of 
apology  wMch  never  came  from  his  lips.  The  next  year  he 
had  another  chance.  The  Solicitor-General^p  rose  in 
prospect.  Bacon  remained  impenitent.^  At  thirty-two  he 
had  already  a  glittering  future  behind  him. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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Bacon’s  new  friend  Essex  had  done  all  he  could  to  secure 
first  the  higher,  then  the  lower,  post  for  him.  He  spent  him¬ 
self  in  vain ;  he  doubly  spent  himself  in  vain,  for  he  seems 
even  to  have  failed  to  win  Bacon’s  gratitude.  The  Essex 
episode  is  less  creditable  to  Bacon  than  any  of  his  long  life. 
It  is  impossible,  bearing  in  mind  his  defence  of  Parliament 
with  its  known  and  measured  risks,  to  pass  the  easy  judgment 
with  regard  to  his  treatment  of  Essex.  He  was  no  mere 
place-seeker  or  money-snatcher.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  welcomed  the  championship  of 
Essex,  as  he  did  later  of  Buckingham,  more  to  secure  the  plat¬ 
form  necessary  to  urge  the  reforms  he  saw  were  necessary 
than  for  the  mere  sake  of  position,  tiis  principles  were  his 
interest.  He  was  always  a  parliamentarian.  Even  when, 
later  on,  he  felt  constrained  by  office  to  defend  measures 
that  tended  to  support  autocracy,  it  is  on  record  that  his 
advice  was  frankly  given  for  wiser  action.  Gardiner  main¬ 
tains  that  “  he  was  the  one  man  capable  of  preventing  a 
catastrophe  by  anticipating  the  demands  of  the  age.”  But 
he  could  not  secure  the  acceptance  of  his  views.  The 
House  of  Commons  would  take  part  of  them  and  James 
would  take  another  part,  whereas  it  was  only  in  their 
entirety  that  they  could  exercise  a  healing  influence.”  To 
have  carried  out  his  programme  would  have  been  “  to  avert 
the  evils  of  the  next  half  century.” 

Is  it  possible  to  regard  such  a  man  as  a  mere  sycophant? 
Yet  the  Essex  episode  remains,  like  one  of  those  “  inevitable 
and  stubborn  facts  ”  which  Bacon  was  to  set  in  their  proper 
value.  It  remains  to  do  the  same  service  for  his  behaviour 
towards  Essex.  He  had  been  Bacon’s  patron.  On  his  side, 
at  least,  there  is  evidence  of  true  loyalty,  deep  respect,  and 
affection.  On  Bacon’s  part  there  was  certainly  no  affection. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  strangest,  one  of  the  inexplicable 
features  of  his  life  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  there  is  no 
sure  evidence  that  he  gave  real  aflfection  to  anyone.  His 
brother  Anthony,  bright,  irresponsible  spirit,  seems  almost 
his  exact  antithesis.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Francis  was 
even  capable  of  an  adventurous,  unstudied  action.  Even 
his  marriage  was  carried  out  like  a  purchase  in  a  bargain 
basement.  He  seems  to  have  been  utterly  cold  and  cal¬ 
culating.  But  he  had  the  qualities  of  his  defects.  When  he 
accepted  a  generous  gift  from  Essex,  he  made  a  significant 
reservation :  Always  it  is  with  a  saving  of  his  faith  to  the 
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King  and  his  other  lords ;  and,  therefore,  my  lord,  I  can  be 
no  more  yours  than  I  was,  and  it  must  be  with  the  ancient 
savings.”  In  his  next  letter  to  Essex  he  says:  “  I  reckon 
myself  as  a  common — and  as  much  as  is  lawful  to  be  en¬ 
closed  of  a  common,  so  much  your  lordship  shall  be  sure  to 
have.”  There  is,  moreover,  in  one  of  his  most  ambiguous 
letters  of  advice  a  pointed  warning  to  Essex  that  “  obedience 
is  better  than  sacrifice.” 

It  is  intelligible,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  dis¬ 
sociated  himself  from  Essex  when  the  latter  plunged  to 
disaster.  There  might  even  be  an  excuse  for  his  taking  part 
in  the  trial  of  Essex,  if  he  had  thought  that  by  so  doing  he 
could  the  better  prevail  upon  the  Queen  to  be  lenient  to  her 
old  favourite.  But  he  did  not  so  much  take  a  part  as  actually 
conduct  the  trial.  When  Coke  floundered  and,  in  his 
ardour,  lost  the  thread  of  his  argument.  Bacon  intervened 
and,  in  deadly  words  and  taunts,  brought  Essex  to  judgment. 
He  went  further.  He  allowed  himself  to  he  made  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Government’s  justification.  The  terms 
in  which  he  wrote  are  not  known,  since  the  text  was  finally 
edited  by  others.  But  what  he  did  earned  as  full  a  con¬ 
demnation  from  his  contemporaries  as  it  has  from  posterity; 
and  his  apologia  written  later,  skilfully  worded  as  it  is,  fails 
to  acquit  him. 

Sic  :|c  sis  lie 

There  is  more  evidence  as  to  character.  In  the  month  of 
July  1608  he  seized  upon  a  free  week  to  take  an  inventory  of 
his  position.  This  private  note-book,  Commentarius  Solutus, 
surely  one  of  the  most  amazing  documents  of  history,  bears 
intrinsic  evidence  of  being  one  of  a  series.  He  is  forty-seven, 
married,  Solicitor-General.  He  feels  his  feet,  at  last,^  on  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  sets  himself  to  take  stock  of  his  aims, 
his  assets,  and  his  chances.  Day  by  day,  throughout  the 
week,  he  puts  down  notes,  sometimes  in  English,  sometimes 
in  Latin ;  sometimes  clear,  frequently  cryptic,  always  frank 
and  often  cynical.  There  are  reflections  on  his  health  and 
case-notes  of  his  bouts  of  indigestion.  There  is  a^  careful 
plan  for  his  garden.  There  are  estimates  of  his  capital  and 
income.  There  are  suggestions  as  to  how  he  may  improve 
his  delivery.  A  long  memorandum  deals  with  the  ‘  Great¬ 
ness  of  Britain,”  and  how  it  may  be  established  and 
increased.  There  is  a  section  dealing  with  the  reform  of 
philosophy,  how  it  may  be  achieved  by  the  help  of  patrons 
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(with  names)  and  by  the  endowment  of  schools  of  research 
at  the  Universities.  And  there  are  reflections  as  to  the 
better  establishment  of  his  own  position;  and  these  are 
devastating  in  their  frankness  as  to  the  King  and  the  figures 
who  count  with  him : 

“  To  set  afoot  and  maintain  access  with  His  Majesty, 
Dean  of  the  Chapel,  May,  Murray.  Keeping  a  course 
of  access  at  the  beginning  of  every  term  and  vacation 
with  a  memorial.  To  attend  sometime  his  repasts  or 
to  fall  into  a  course  of  familiar  discourse.  To  find  means 
to  win  a  conceit,  not  open  but  private,  of  being  affec¬ 
tionate  but  assured  to  the  Scotch,  and  fit  to  succeed 
Salisbury  in  his  marriage  in  that  Mnd ;  Lord  Dunbar, 
Duke  of  Lennox,  and  Daubiny;  secret.” 

“  To  correspond  with  Salisbury  in  a  habit  of  natural 
but  no  ways  perilous  boldness,  and  in  vivacity,  inven¬ 
tion,  care  to  cast  and  enterprise  (but  with  due  caution), 
for  this  manner  I  judge  both  in  his  nature  freeth  the 
stands,  and  in  his  ends  pleaseth  him  best  and  promiseth 
more  use  of  me  .  .  . 

“  To  furnish  my  L.  of  S.  with  ornaments  for  public 
speeches.  To  make  him  think  how  he  should  be 
reverenced  by  a  Lord  Chancellor,  if  I  were ;  Princelike.” 

“  To  prepare  him  for  matters  to  be  handled  in  Council 
or  before  the  King  aforehand,  and  to  show  him  and 
yield  him  the  fruits  of  my  care.” 

There  are  notes  as  to  how  he  may  advance  himself  by 
disparagement  of  the  Attorney-General :  “  To  have  in  mind 
and  use  the  Attorney-General’s  weakness  ”  (there  follows  a 
list).  “Too  full  of  cases  and  distinctions — Nibbling 
solemnly ;  he  distinguisheth  but  apprehends  not.”  “  No  gift 
with  his  pen  in  proclamations  and  the  like.”  In  the  margin 
he  notes :  “  Solemn  goose.  Stately,  leastwise  nodd,  crafty.” 

Here  are  magnificent  projects  and  mean  expedients, 
spacious  dreams  and  narrow  aims,  splendid  ideas  and  petty 
shifts.  Bacon’s  admirers  urge,  quite  soundly,  that  habit  and 
custom  are  not  set  down :  it  is  the  unfamiliar.  They  suggest 
that  Bacon  would  not  have  needed  to  remind  himself  of  such 
ambiguous  courses  if  they  had  been  natural  to  him,  if,  in 
fine,  he  had  not  to  school  himself  to  them.  It  is  certain  that 
the  reader,  coming  upon  this  strange  document,  and  reading 
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Bacon’s  plans  to  worm  himself  into  power,  will  be  more  dis¬ 
turbed  than  when  he  realises,  on  analysis  of  the  characters 
of  the  time,  that  they  were  the  common  currency  of  the 
successful.  It  is  unjust.  Bacon  conceived  himself  pledged 
to,  because  inspired  by,  a  great  mission,  and  experience 
shows  that  idealists  are  not  infrequently  coarse  feeders,  little 
apt  to  look  askance  at  garbage  that  would  revolt  men  of 
commoner  clay. 

:ic  :1c  :ie  ^ 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  Bacon’s  true  passport  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  ideas.  Men  die,  ideas  fructify.  In 
sending  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  (1605)  his  Two  Books  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  Bacon  wrote ; 

“  I  think  no  man  may  more  truly  say  with  the  Psalm 
Multum  incola  fuit  anima  mea.  For  I  do  confess  since  I 
was  of  any  understanding  my  mind  hath  in  effect  been 
absent  from  that  I  have  done ;  and  in  that  absence  are 
many  errors  which  I  acknowledge ;  and,  among  them, 
this  great  one  which  led  to  the  rest;  that  knowing  my¬ 
self  by  inward  calling  to  be  fitter  to  hold  a  book  than  to 
play  a  part,  I  have  led  my  life  in  civil  causes  for  which 
I  was  not  very  fit  by  nature  and  more  unfit  by  the 
preoccupation  of  my  mind.  Therefore,  calling  myself 
home,  I  have  now  enjoyed  myself.” 

These  words  which  recur  in  his  letters,  in  one  form  or 
another,  give  the  key  to  his  life.  He  wrote  a  few  years 
later :  “  Itaque  magis  videor  cum  antiquis  versari  quam  cum 
his  quibuscum  vivo.’’  He  was  out  of  his  time,  out  of  lus 
place.  When  quite  young  he  had  written  to  Burghley;  “  I 
have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province  ” ;  and,  in  the 
preface  to  a  work  on  the  “  Interpretation  of  Nature,” 
written  about  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James,  he 
wrote : 

“  For  myself,  I  find  that  I  was  fitted  for  nothing  so  well 
as  for  the  study  of  Truth;  as  having  a  mind  nimble  and 
versatile  enough  to  catch  the  resemblance  of  thirds 
which  is  the  chief  point)  and,  at  the  same  time,  steady 
enough  to  fix  and  distinguish  their  subtle  differences; 
as  being  gifted  by  nature  with  desire  to  seek,  patience 
to  doubt,  fondness  to  meditate,  slowness  to  assert,  readi- 
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ness  to,  reconsider,  carefulness  to  dispose  and  set  in 
order ;  and  as  being  a  man  that  neither  affects  what  is 
new  nor  admires  what  is  old,  and  that  hates  every  kind 
of  imposture.  So  I  thought  my  nature  had  a  kind  of 
familiarity  and  relationship  with  Truth.” 

It  would  be  unwise  to  take  these  words  at  their  full  face 
value.  Something  must  be  allowed  for  weariness  in  the 
pursuit  of  power  which  could  only  have  seemed  at  times  a 
will-o’-the-wisp.  To  conclude  that  Bacon  was  a  mere  misfit 
would  be  to  misjudge  his  dimensions  completely.  If  he  did 
not  leave  the  same  mark  upon  polity  that  he  did  on  philo¬ 
sophy,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  public  life  was  at  the 
mercy  of  autocratic  monarchs  who  never  failed  to  find 
counsellors  to  present  the  easy  course  even  when  it  was 
perilous.  Gardiner  holds  that  his  policy  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  Civil  War  with  all  its  attendant  evils ;  and  in  his 
legal  life  there  is  such  evidence  of  a  grasp  of  essentials  that  it 
is  clear  there,  too,  his  service  might  have  been  memorable  if 
he  could  have  had  his  way.  His  words  imply  a  sort  of 
nostalgia  for  another  life  for  which  he  felt  himself  supremely 
fitted. 

Of  the  much  that  he  wrote,  three  main  streams  may  be 
selected.  There  are  his  historical  works  represented  by  his 
History  of  Henry  Vlf  and  In  felicem  memoriam  Elizabeths ;  his 
Essays^  the  best  known  of  his  writings ;  and  his  philosophical 
work.  The  Great  Instauration,  There  are  also  some  religious 
works,  among  which  may  be  noted  the  prayers  he  wrote 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Of  one  of  them  Addison  said : 

For  elevation  of  thought  and  greatness  of  expression,  it 
seems  rather  the  devotion  of  an  angel  than  of  a  man.” 

His  historical  work  would  have  received  more  attention 
if  he  had  left  no  other  monument  to  his  memory.  Through¬ 
out  it  all,  indeed,  in  all  his  work,  there  is  evidence  of  a  mind 
that  in  his  time  and  country  had  no  peer.  He  draws 
attention  to  the  significant  and  his  purpose  went  no  farther. 

The  Essays,  issued  and  reissued  during  his  life,  remain  his 
most  widely  known  and  popular  work.  The  final  edition, 
published  the  year  before  his  death,  contains  sixty  essays, 
including  the  fragment  on  fame  and  the  noble  reflections  on 
death.  They  are  written  with  an  easy  mastery  of  language, 
with  an  extraordinary  repertoire  of  apt  illustrations,  with 
the  severest  compression,  and  with  an  inimitable  style. 
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With  an  opening  sentence  he  is  in  the  heart  of  his  subject 
and  has  riveted  the  attention.  “  Virtue  is  like  precious 
odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  crushed.”  “  Men  in 
great  place  are  thrice  servants.”  “  He  that  hath  wife  and 
children,  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune.”  “  We  take 
cunning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom.”  “  As  the  births 
of  living  creatures  at  first  are  ill-shapen :  so  are  all  innova¬ 
tions,  which  are  the  births  of  time.”  “  Suspicions  amongst 
thoughts  are  like  bats  among  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight.” 
“  Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  seldom 
extinguished.” 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  quarry  they  form  for  cliches  and 
quotations.  Some  of  his  bans  mots  might  have  been  made 
by  the  Wilde  young  men  of  a  generation  ago ;  no  doubt  they 
were.  “  There  be  not  two  more  fortunate  properties,  than 
to  have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too  much  of  the  honest.” 
“  Wives  are  young  men’s  mistresses ;  companions  for  middle- 
age  ;  and  old  men’s  nurses.”  But  whether  they  are  wise  or 
cynical,  his  phrases  are  always  apt,  and  represent  the  finest 
economy  in  the  use  of  words.  For  the  most  part  the  essays 
are  short.  They  take  up  a  thought,  develop  it,  illustrate  it, 
and  clinch  it  either  by  some  telling  quotation  (or  mis¬ 
quotation)  or  by  some  illuminating  epigram.  The  first 
ten,  issued  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  read  more  like  a 
code  for  courtiers.  They  abound  in  sage  advice,  written 
tersely,  almost  like  notes.  It  was  on  finding  them  popular 
that  he  took  them  in  hand  to  prune  and  perfect  them.  In 
their  final  form  they  give  a  reflection  of  the  world  as  he  saw 
it,  and  provide  a  sure  though  incomplete  insight  iiito  his  own 
life.  What  can  be  more  significant  than  his  warning  against 
love :  “  By  how  much  the  more  men  ought  to  beware  of  this 
passion,  which  loseth  not  only  other  things  but  itself.  Or 
this ;  “  Fame  is  like  a  river,  that  beareth  up  things  hght  and 
swoln,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and  solid.”  Or  th^: 
“  The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business  ;  but  tbe 
errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have 

been  done  or  sooner/’  _ 

This,  at  least,  will  be  admitted  of  the  Essays^  that,^  from 
beginning  to  end,  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  that  is  not 
significant,  hardly  a  superfluous  word,  rarely  a  dead  one, 
much  that  is  pointed  and  wise,  a  great  deal  that  is  noble. 
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But  it  is  by  his  philosophical  and  scientific  work  Bacon  will 
be  remembered ;  and,  in  effect,  he  wrote  but  one  book,  The 
Great  Instauration,  On  this  theme  his  mind  did  not  so  much 
advance  as  revolve.  He  completed  now  one  part,  now 
another,  writing  and  re-writing :  And,  after  my  manner, 
I  alter  when  I  add  so  that  nothing  is  finished  till  all  be 
finished,”  Of  the  JN'ovum  Organum  there  were  at  least  twelve 
drafts,  and  it  remains  the  most  carefully  written  of  his 
philosophical  works .  But  all  of  his  scientific  writings  fall  into 
the  scheme,  either  as  an  instinctive  or  as  a  deliberate  draft 
of  some  part  of  the  great  restoration  of  knowledge.  The  Novum 
Organum  has  for  its  title  Francisci  de  Verulamio  .  .  .  Instauratio 
Magna^  with  a  sub-title,  Pars  secunda  operis  quoe  dicitur  Novum 
Organum  sive  indicia  vera  de  interpretatione  natiirce.  There  were, 
in  fact,  six  sections  of  The  Great  Instauration;  and  four  separ¬ 
ately  published  studies  form  part  of  the  third  section.  The 
Sylva  Sylvarum^  with  its  conspectus  of  the  odd  and,  at  times, 
the  absurd,  was  one  of  these,  as  was  the  Historia  Veterum 
which,  during  his  life  and  for  many  years  after,  was,  after 
the  Essays,  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  The  Advancement 
of  Learning  (1605)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  written  as 
part  of  the  great  work ;  but  the  De  Augmentis,  the  revised  and 
enlarged  Latin  edition  (1623),  was  designed  as  an  integral 
part  of  it. 

No  just  measure  of  Bacon’s  genius — and  it  was  generously 
admitted  by  Leibnitz,  Hume,  and  Kant — can  be  gained 
unless  this  fact  is  borne  steadily  in  mind.  Though  he  scolds 
the  Schoolmen,  it  was  from  them  he  inherited  the  magni¬ 
ficent  insolence  to  set  about  a  reasoned  survey  of  all  know¬ 
ledge.  The  Novum  Organum  (in  contradistinction  to  the 
Aristotelian  Organum)  is  merely  the  most  famous  chapter 
of  the  tremendous  whole  he  set  out  to  produce,  though 
lack  of  strength  and  opportunity  prevented  the  completion 
of  more  than  part. 

There  is  an  arresting  modernity  about  his  declared  aim. 
It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  one  who,  born  in  the  Strand,  on 
the  fringes  of  the  Court,  lived  all  his  life  at  the  centre  of 
practical  affairs,  should  have  conceived  it  as  severely 
practical.  But  it  is  none  the  less  remarkable,  since  his  own 
mind  was  essentially  speculative  and  stamped  with  an 
insatiable  curiosity.  He  lays  it  down  definitely  that  the 
only  appropriate  end  of  scientific  enquiry  is  to  enlarge  the 
empire  of  man  over  nature.  The  words  he  wrote  then  might 
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have  been  written  to-day  or  to-morrow.  He  saw  in  the 
womb  of  nature  a  life  for  everyone  incredibly  richer^  fuller, 
and  freer;  and  his  labour  was  devoted  to  its  surest  and 
speediest  delivery. 

This  new  dominion  was  to  be  acquired  by  a  more  whole¬ 
hearted  and  universal  attention  to  irreducible  and  stubborn 
facts.  Harvey  was  at  that  very  moment  building  such 
obsep'ations  into  one  of  the  cardinal  generalisations  of 
physiology.  But  to  Bacon’s  outlook  that  would  have  been 
almost  a  parochial  affair.  His  vision  saw  facts  being  col¬ 
lected  on  all  sides,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  He  saw 
them  ^  being  placed  in  systematic  order  with  the  main 
attention  on  the  essential  natures  of  things ;  and  carefully 
analysed  with  a  mind,  liberated  from  the  four  tyrannies 
(idola)  which  tend  to  lead  it  astray.  The  tyranny  of  the 
tribe ;  the  tyranny  of  training ;  the  tyranny  of  terms,  and  the 
tyranny  of  theories — all  fetter  the  mind  so  that  it  cannot 
judge  freely.  His  new  method  was  to  be  a  ‘‘  true  induction,” 
and  Bacon  is  at  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is  advocating 
a  new  method,  by  means  never  hitherto  attempted.” 

His  actual  contribution  to  philosophy  is  his  insistence  upon 
experiment,  the  requisite  attention  to  irreducible  and 
stubborn  facts,”  and  a  true  induction  from  observ^ation. 
Around  each  of  these  points  a  fable  has  grown  which  tends 
to  obscure  Bacon’s  contribution.  He  lays  down  elaborate 
rules  for  inductive  logic,  and  most  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  urged  against  his  suggestions  appear  to  be  founded 
upon  the  examination  of  some  small  part  of  Ms  w^ork  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  whole  to  wHch  it  is  sub¬ 
ordinate.  ‘‘  Inductive  logic,”  says  Fowler,  at  the  time 
professor  of  Logic  at  Oxford,  “  that  is  the  systematic  analysis 
and  arrangement  of  inductive  evidence,  as  distinct  from  the 
natural  induction  which  all  men  practise,  is  almost  as  much 
the  creation  of  Bacon  as  deductive  logic  is  that  of  Aristotle.” 
This  statement  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

It  is  urged  that  induction  was  actually  practised  before 
Bacon’s  time,  and  was  being  used  independently  of  him 
while  he  lived.  The  same  may  be  said  of  deduction  and 
Aristotle.  It  is  urged,  with  more  force,  that  induction  is 
a  more  complex  process  than  Bacon  thought.  He  appeared 
to  hold  that  if  there  were  a  sufficiency  of  observations  the 
generalisations  would  become  evident  of  themselves.^  It  is 
mainly  appearance ;  but  in  so  far  as  his  words  are  ambiguous 
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it  is  well  to  remember  that  he  also  wrote :  We,  who  regard 
the  mind,  not  only  in  respect  to  its  own  faculties,  but  also 
in  its  relation  to  things,  ought  to  hold  that  the  art  of  dis¬ 
covery  may  advance  as  discoveries  advance.”  This  state¬ 
ment  seems  to  forestall  the  caustic  commentary  of  De 
Morgan  that  it  is  the  prime  function  of  observations  to  test 
theories  and  not  to  advance  them.  Bacon  has  some  harsh 
things  to  say  of  that  method  as  it  was  applied  in  his  day. 
It  was  not  the  instrument  of  advancing  science  so  much  as 
of  raising  pseudo-science  to  a  position  in  which  it  merely 
stifled  enquiry. 

He  has  been  challenged  for  his  advocacy  of  random  ” 
experiment  and  observation.  The  passage  from  the  Mew 
Atlantis  upon  which  this  criticism  is  founded  gives  no  ground 
for  objection.  A  careful  reading  suggests  that  the  critics 
have  read  into  the  words  the  meaning  they  expected  to  find. 
The  actual  words,  maldng  due  allowance  for  the  necessary 
changes  of  usage,  might  serve  as  the  general  prospectus  of  a 
universal  research  laboratory.  And  much  nonsense  has 
been  written  about  random  ”  observation.  It  is,  in  fact, 
almost  impossible  to  carry  out  a  series  of  completely  random 
experiments.  Anyone  conversant  with  scientific  research 
knows  this  from  experience.  Men  can  no  more  divest 
themselves  of  reason  than  they  can  of  the  tendency  to  fatigue. 
Each  is  a  purely  human  attribute.  Reason  seeks  coherence, 
seeks  to  follow  a  thread.  Moreover,  the  uselessness  of 
“  random  ”  observation  is  exaggerated,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  the  evidential  character  is  the  end  and  not  the  beginning 
of  research.  And  finally,  such  a  theory  as  evolution  must 
owe  much  to  what  is  strictly  called  random  ”  observation. 
There  is  but  one  point  which  appears  to  support  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Bacon  advocated  completely  random  experiment. 
He  certainly  differentiated  the  role  of  the  observer  from  that 
of  the  maker  of  theory.  Actual  experience  verifies  that 
distinction  every  day.  ’ 

What  Bacon  set  out  to  do  was  to  indicate  a  method — 
the  Novum  Organum — and  to  provide  a  conspectus  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  had  some  sanction  of  authority.  The  Sylva 
Sylvarum^  despite  its  obvious  errors  and  limitations,  was 
almost  certainly  the  best  summary  of  the  kind  in  existence 
at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  he  depreciated  pure  mathe¬ 
matics;  but  there  are  at  least  some  eminent  philosophers  of 
to-day  who  would  enthusiastically  approve  Ms  relegation  of 
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the  science  to  a  purely  ancillary  role.  He  saw  quite 
correctly  the  promising  field  physics  offers  to  “  mixed  ”  or 
as  a  modern  would  say  “  applied  mathematics.”  TMs  is 
the  more  remarkable,  since  he  was  ignorant  of  Kepler’s 
work,  which  was  being  pubHshed  at  the  time.  He  was 
unsympathetic  to  the  Copernican  theory,  which  was 
launched  some  years  before  his  birth.  He  shows  no  know- 
leclge  ot  Harvey’s  great  discovery,  and  he  knew  apparently 
only  the  less  significant  parts  of  Galfieo’s  work,  though  both 
men  were  his  contemporaries. 

_  It  is  evident  there  were  gaps  in  his  knowledge  and  defects 
m  his  reaction.  But  the  admission  would  be  superfluous  in 
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writings  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  mathematical  analysis. 
In  casting  off  the  trammels  of  deductive  philosophy,"  he 
depreciated  the  value  of  hypothesis.  He  was  dealing  with 
Its  actual  use  at  the  time ;  and  the  great  discovery  of  the  age 
which  followed  was  the  discovery  of  how  to  make  dis¬ 
coveries.^  It  came,  as  he  had  suggested,  through  the 
aggregation  of  discoveries.  Indeed,  scattered  about  his 
writings,  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  flying  sentences  to 
make  the  fame  of  a  generation  of  philosophers.  But,  in  the 
end,  he  may  be  best  remembered  by  the  vision  he  drew  from 
Albertus  Magnus  of  an  ordered  universe  of  knowledge  which 
the  generalist  shall  evolve  from  the  narrow  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  specialist.  Some  such  integration  is  the  work  of 
to-morrow ;  and  there  are  numerous  signs  that  the  thinkers 
of  to-day  are  as  alive  to  its  practical  as  to  its  speculative 
importance.  Bacon,  in  that  respect,  was  a  path  breaker. 

His  mental  energy  never  flagged.  Yet  he  was  sickly  from 
his  youth,  and,  in  maturity,  suffered  much  from  bouts  of 
indigestion  which  sometimes  incapacitated  him.  At  fifty 
he  was  already  finding  “  this  muscoHa  weather  .  .  .  a  little 
too  hard  for  my  constitution."^  He  died  of  bronchitis.  He 
was  driving  near  Highgate,  towards  the  end  of  March,  when 
he  left  his  coach  to  gather  up  some  snow  in  order  to  stuff  a 
fowl  to  see  how  far  he  might  thereby  arrest  putrefaction. 
He  caught  a  chill ;  and  so  died  as  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  his  insatiable  curiosity. 

Bacon  was  always  extremely  honest  with  himself.  In 
sending  his  Cogitata  et  Visa  to  Bishop  Andrewes,  whom  he 
calls  his  Inquisitor,  he  wrote : 
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And  though  for  the  matter  itself  my  judgment  be  in 
some  things  fixed,  and  not  accessible  to  any  man’s 
judgment  that  goeth  not  my  way:  yet  even  in  those 
things,  the  admonition  of  a  friend  may  make  me 
express  myself  diversely.” 

This  is  the  secret  thought  of  every  man  of  ability;  the 
admission  merely  argues  more  honesty  on  Bacon’s  part.  He 
was  no  better  and  no  worse  than  many  idealists,  ever  less 
careful  of  the  means  than  of  the  end.  But  he  left  a  greater 
legacy  to  posterity. 

:|e  :|c  ;|c 

Death  hath  this  also,  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  good 
fame,  and  extinguisheth  envy:  Extmctus  amabitur  idem'^ 
[From  the  Essay  on  Death.] 
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^own  about  Ben  Jonson  than  about  any  other 

P  -■-■^^^^oethan  dramatist,  many  details  of  his  life,  his  way 
ot  writing,  his  appearance,  given  to  us  by  his  own  self- 
assertiveness,  and  by  the  hatred,  devotion,  and  awed  respect 
oi  nis  contemporaries ;  and  the  impression  they  leave  is  the 
one  most  men  have  of  him  to-day,  powerful  and  un¬ 
sympathetic— the  too  energetic  reformer,  the  critic  and 
dictator.  The  memorial  verses  collected  six  months  after  his 
death  speak  for  the  most  part  of  the  strictness  and  learning 
of  Ins  Muse,  and  of  his  service  to  English,  many  of  them 
timidly  written,  as  if  he  might  rise  to  reproach  the  poets  for 
their  unpolished  verses  i  the  traditions  which  spring  up  a 
little  later,  with  still  more  details  of  his  brave  swaggering, 
his  slow  and  laborious  writing,  his  learning,  strengthen  the 
impression;  Dryden  in  the  next  age,  it  is  true,  writes  of  his 
work  with  understanding  and  care ;  but  most  later  criticism 
covers  up  the  man  and  the  artist  under  the  qualities  of 
“  strong  sense  and  painful  industry.” 

He  is  the  last  of  the  great  Tudors;  certain  Elizabethan 
precepts  are  to  him  living  principles,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  seriousness  and  austerity,  and  the  energy,  of  his  work; 
its  splendour  and  sombreness,  and  its  curious  method,  are 
peculiarly  part  of  the  mood  and  manner  of  writing  of  the  end 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  the  beginning  of  the  Jacobean. 

He  devotes  his  life  and  work  to  the  Renaissance  belief  in 
the  dignity  and  immortality  of  poetry,  “  fit  to  be  seen  of 
none  but  grave  and  consecrated  eyes  ” ;  like  Sidney  he 
believes  that  poetry  has  to  do  with  virtuous  action,  and  not 
only  that  its  aim  is  to  teach  and  delight,  but  that  the  man 
who  writes  must  be  worthy,  that  the  whole  effort  of  his  spirit 
and  mind  must  be  “  laboured  and  distill’d  ”  into  his  work  so 
that  those  who  read  it  “  may  breathe  his  spirit  out  of  him  ” 
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and  use  it  to  live  well.  So  he  rejects  the  romantic  and 
unnatural  writing  of  his  time,  hates  the  servile  imitation  of 
other  poets  he  finds  in  it,  and  tries  a  new,  more  truthful 
vein  ;  he  is  exasperated  by  “  doubtfull  writing  ”  and  will 
have  nothing  easily  done — he  blames  the  man  who  writes 
all  he  can,  and  prefers  in  poetry  what  he  finds  in  Bacon’s 
oratory :  “  No  man  .  .  .  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness, 
in  what  he  uttered  ” — a  style  from  which  “  you  can  take 
nothing  away  without  loss,  and  that  loss  .  .  .  manifest.” 

His  ideal  in  man  is  the  Renaissance  “  Senecal  man,” 
standing  square,  self-controlled,  unmoved  by  circumstance 
because  he  has,  with  the  help  of  learning  (in  this  function  of 
learning  Sidney  and  Bacon  also  believed),  complete  self- 
knowledge.  He  says :  “  I  know  no  disease  of  the  soul  but 
ignorance,  not  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  of  itself”  and 
speaks  of  the  “  true  measure  of  oneselfe  that  everie  man 
ought  to  make  ” ;  he  had  by  heart  and  quotes  in  part  several 
times  in  his  plays  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  verses  of  the  man  who 
is  “  lord  of  himselfe  ”  and  “  whose  passions  not  his  masters 
are.”  He  would  like  to  be  such  a  man  himself,  and  most 
vigorously  maintains  his  all  roundness  and  self-control  at  the 
times  when  he  is  most  in  danger  of  losing  them,  as  in  the 
portraits  of  himself  as  Crites  and  Horace  in  the  Stage 
Quarrel  plays.  He  watches  himself:  he  writes  to  Sackville 

“  I  have  a  list  of  mine  own  faults  to  know 
Look  to,  and  cure” 

and 

“  Men  have  been  great,  but  never  good,  by  chance.” 

He  is  impatient  of  those  who  misspend  their  time,  who 
live  trivial  unconscious  lives,  of  the  modern  who  believes 
that  “  nought  that  delights  is  sinne,”  of  the  man  who  is 
“  a  mere  impertinent  ”  in  conversation.  It  is  true  that  like 
many  men  with  a  high  intellectual  and  moral  standard,  and 
insufficient  love,  he  sees  men’s  failings  more  clearly  than  their 
virtues ;  and  true,  too,  that  sometimes  the  severity  of  his 
judgment  is  exaggerated  against  men  who  have  failed  to 
understand  him,  have  accused  him  of  not  being  what  he 
most  wishes  to  be;  but  there  is  always  a  basis  of  truth  in  his 
criticism.  That  he  could  justly  distinguish  truth  from  falsity 
is  clear  from  the  fine  and  careful  discrimination  in  the  whole 
tone  of  his  work ;  it  comes  out  sometimes  in  the  exactness  oi 
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Dfeb^r-or  “teftic.ample  thoughts  ”  of 

y  (  O tiler  Soules j  to  ius,  dwelt  in  a.  omri 

described  casuistry  more  acutely  than  he.  His  rare  praise  is 
he  more  valuable :  his  saying  of  Shakespeare  that^“  there 

was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  tLn  pidoned”^ 

ftm'm orVmoAgr™''”'^”''’  “  ”*'1' 

^  reverence  him,  for  the  greatness  that 

was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
wnrfhv^  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most 
T  T.*  admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages, 
in  his  adversity  I  ever  praied  that  God  would  give  him 
strength:  for  greatness  he  could  not  want.  Neither 
could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  with  him,  as 
mowing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather 
iielp  to  make  it  manifest/’ 


Two  of  the  better  knoivn  of  his  statements  to  Drummond 
are  particularly  characteristic :  that  “  of  all  stiles  he  loved 
most  to  be  named  honest,  and  hath  of  that  ane  hundreth 
letters  so  naming  him  ” ;  and  that  “  he  heth  a  minde  to  be  a 
churchman  and  so  he  might  have  favour  to  make  one  sermon 
to  the  Eung,  he  careth  not  what  hereafter  sould  befall  him 
for  he  would  not  flatter,  though  he  saw  Death  ” :  he  wa^ 
sensitive  to  opinion,  and  in  his  desire  to  be  appreciated  often 
explained  aggressively  what  his  virtues  were— \drtues  he 
truly  possessed;  and  he  was  impatient  to  share  his  moral 
convictions. 

^  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  he  spent  in  action  the 
vigour  and  decision  he  put  later  into  his  writing  and  the 
niaintaining  of  his  critical  opinions.  After  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  “  grave  minister  of  the  gospel,”  he  was  brought 
up  poorly,  but  fortunately  put  to  school  by  a  firiend  at 
Westminster,  where  the  great  antiquary  Camden  was  second 
master.  His  devotion  to  Camden,  “  most  reverend  head,” 
lasted  all  his  life ;  Jonson  owed  him  “  all  that  I  am  in  arts, 
all  that  I  know  ” ;  he  was  Camden's  “  alumnus  olim, 
aeternum  amicus.”  Camden  was  present  on  at  least  two 
great  occasions  of  his  later  life :  when  at  the  time  of  the 

^  The  fact  that  the  phrase  is  a  translation  from  the  elder  Seneca  does  not 
make  it  the  less  Jonson’s  own  j  and  I  have  used  the  Discoveries  so  throughout. 
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plague  he  saw  the  vision  of  his  eldest  son  with  a  bloody  cross 
on  his  forehead  and  was  persuaded  by  Camden  that  it  was 
“  ane  apprehension  of  the  fantasie though  it  was  proved 
a  true  prophecy ;  and  at  the  banquet  he  gave  to  his  friends  on 
his  release  from  prison  in  1605.  ,  ^  . 

He  was  taken  from  Westminster  to  work  for  his  stepfather 
as  a  bricklayer  5  it  is  worth  recording  again,  because  his 
critics  were  apt  to  remember  it :  when  twenty  years  after  his 
success  as  a  dramatist,  in  the  city  and  at  court,  is  certain,  one 
of  his  Masques  is  considered  poor,  “  divers  thinke  fit  that 
he  should  retume  to  his  ould  trade  of  bricklaying  again. 
He  escaped  from  the  craft  he  could  not  endure  to  take 
service  in  the  Flemish  wars,  and  he  remembered  with 
pleasure  his  exploit  there,  when  in  face  of  both  the  camps 
he  killed  an  enemy  in  single  combat  and  stripped  him  of  his 


He  returned  from  war  to  his  wonted  studies  ;  con¬ 
temporary  allusion  and  later  tradition  say  that  he  earned  his 
living  as  a  strolling  player,  acting  mad  Hieronimo’s  part,  and 
then  played  at  Paris  Garden  “  Zulziman,”  a  part  probably 
full  of  the  “  scenical  strutting  and  furious  vociferation  ”  he 
later  wrote  that  he  hated  in  Tamburlaine.  Aubrey  says 
that  he  was  never  a  good  actor ;  he  always  liked  to  declaim, 
as  his  enemies  remember ;  “  ’Tis  cake  and  pudding  to  me  to 
see  his  face  make  faces,  when  he  reads  his  songs  and  son¬ 
nets  ”  ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  remembered  that  he 
read  excellently  and  Overbury  praised  the  grace  of  his 


In  1597  was  writing  for  Henslowc,  collaboration  and 
hackwork,  but  three  plays  of  his  own,  and  he  could  be 
praised  by  Meres  in  the  next  year  for  his  work  in  tragedy. 
At  this  time  he  suffered  imprisonment  as  maker  of  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  the  “  lewd  plaie  ”  begun  by  Nashe;  and  in 
1598  he  was  put  in  prison  again,  on  a  more  serious  occasion 
which  brought  him  almost  at  the  gallows,  when  he 
fought  in  Hoxton  fields  with  Henslowe  s  actor  Gabriel 
Spenser,  and  killed  him :  “  Gabrell ...  is  slayne  by  the  hands 
of  Bengemen  Jonson  bricklayer,”  Henslowe  spitefully  re¬ 
marks,  while  Jonson  remembered  with  pride  that  his  sword 
was  ten  inches  shorter  than  his  adversary’s. 

It  was  during  this  imprisonment  that  “  by  trust  of  a  priest 
he  became  Roman  Catholic.  Twelve  years  afterwards  he  was 
to  turn  Protestant  again,  drinking  off  the  full  cup  of  wine  “in 
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token  of  true  reconciliation  »;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  a 

final  attitude,  after  years  of  making  humble  gleanings  of 
Divinity  for  his  library,  was  in  favour  of 


those  wiser  guides 

Whom  Faction  had  not  dtawne  to  studie  sides F 

His  first  great  comedy.  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  produced 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Company  at  the  Curtain,  was  a 
success ;  but  in  his  next  three  plays  he  was  involved  in  the 
btage  Quarrel,  the  mainspring  of  it  his  hatred  of  Marston 
who  admired  and  envied  him,  and  had  dared  to  compare 
their  work,  and  who  must  have  appeared  to  Jonson  a 
hideous^  parody  of  himself,  so  unlike  and  so  like,  wniting 
in  the  “  stalking  straine  ”  Jonson  detested,  a  satirist,  “  a 
pretty  Stoic  too,”_  and  given  to  preaching.  The  gibes  at 
his  poverty  and  his  learning  roused  Jonson  to  angry  arro¬ 
gance,  made  clear  to  him  his  beliefs  and  the  seriousness  of  his 
work;  and  the  wrath  of  London  and  the  threat  of  prose¬ 
cution  strengthened  his  resolve  to  withdraw  himself: 

“  Something  .  .  .  must be  sung  high  and  aloof 
Safe  from  the  wolfs  black  jaw,  and  the  dull  ass's  hoof" 

He  retired  from  his  home  to  write  his  tragedies,  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  Sir  Robert  Townsend  and  of  d'Aubigny. 

With  the  accession  of  James  his  reputation  was  at  its 
height :  his  fame  as  a  scholar,  as  a  maker  of  Masques,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  production  of  Volpone  before  both 
Universities,  as  a  dramatist.  His  “  conversation  ”  was  now 

with  men  of  most  note  " ;  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Sidney  family,  with  Pembroke  and  Salisbury,  and  among 
men-of-letters  with  Drayton,  Donne,  and  Chapman ;  he  was 
leader  of  the  right  worshipful  fratemite  of  Sirenical 
Gentlemen  that  meet  the  first  Fridaie  of  every  Moneth  at 
the  signe  of  the  Mere-maide  in  Bread  Street  in  London.’" 
In  these  years  occurred  the  two  interludes  when  he  left 
England — once  journeying  to  the  Continent  as  tutor  to 
Raleigh’s  scapegrace  son,  once  to  Scotland  on  foot,  to  be 
entertained  in  Edinburgh  “  with  much  respective  love  ”  by 
“  Gentlemen  that  know  his  true  worth,”  and  to  visit  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden. 
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After  the  death  of  James,  his  prosperity  declined,  with  the 
indifference  of  the  court,  the  production  of  poor  and  un¬ 
successful  plays,  the  death  of  his  friends,  and  the  growth  of 
“  Disease  the  enemy.”  In  his  house  at  Westminster,  he 
spent  his  last  years  in  learned  pursuits,  collecting  foreign 
grammars  and  writing  letters  on  minutia;  of  scholarship; 
he  wrote  the  Discoveries,  which  “  flowed  out  of  his  daily 
readings  ” ;  and  received  the  visits  of  devoted  younger 

sons.^^ 

He  was  followed  to  the  Abbey  after  his  death  by  “  all  or 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nobilitie  and  gentry  then  in  the 
town/’  and  he  was  mourned  with  honours  greater  than  those 
accorded  to  any  earlier  English  poet  except  Sidney.^ 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour  put  into  practice  the  Renaissance 
doctrine  of  Comedy,  a  thing  throughout  pleasant  and 
ridiculous,  and  accommodated  to  the  correction  of  manners,” 
having  decorum  in  action,  and  congruity  in  character.  Its 
subject  was  the  humours,”  men  whose  characters  were 
thrown  out  of  perfect  balance  by  the  predominance  of  one 
trait  or  quality,  which  wholly  possessed  them  and  influenced 
all  their  actions.  In  London  society  at  the  time  the  word 
was  used  as  a  term  in  psychological  jargon,  or  more  lightly, 
to  describe  affectations;  the  writing  of  character^  sketches 
in  the  manner  of  Theophrastus,  the  pictures  all  .  .  . 
heightened  by  one  shaddowing,”  was  a  literary  fashion;  but 
this  more  severe  categorising  of  men,  and  its  use  in  serious 
drama,  was  exactly  fitted  to  the  temper  of  the  time. 

The  literature  of  the  late  fifteen-nineties  to  about  1614  is 
full  of  melancholy  and  doubt,  of  revolt  against  the  age, 
against  life  itself,  and  the  writers’  troubled  selves.  The 
mood  is  first  fully  expressed  in  Donne’s  written  from 

1593  to  1597,  and  in  Marston’s  Satires  and  Scourge  of  Villanie 
in  1598 ;  it  continues  in  Marston’s  plays,  later  to  some  extent 
in  Chapman’s,  and  as  late  as  the^  work  of  Webster  and 
Tourneur.  The  objects  of  the  satire  are  the  old  ones — 
women  and  lawyers,  clergy  and  courtiers ;  the  melancholy 
figures  in  the  plays  are  based  on  types  made  familiar  in  the 
psychological  and  pseudo-psychological  writings  of  the 
time,  and  become  sometimes  a  convention  handed  on  from 
one  dramatist  to  the  next;  at  times  the  adoption  of  melan¬ 
choly  is  a  pose;  but  the  prevalence  of  the  mood  is  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  bitterly  sincere.  There  are 
reasons  for  it  probably  in  the  uncertain  political  and 
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economic  state  of  the  country,  the  depression  in  trade  after 
the  wars,  the  difficulty,  especially  for  educated  men,  in 
getting  employment ;  or  partly  perhaps  in  the  unsettling  and 
disconcerting  new  discoveries  in  science,  the  Copernican 
theory  which  removes  earth  from  the  centre :  The  new 

Philosophy  calls  in  doubt . .  .  the  Sun  is  lost  and  th’Earth  . . . 
tis  all  in  peeces.’’  But  whatever  the  reasons  in  the  con- 
temporary  world,  there  is  nothing  in  earlier  or  later 
literature  stronger,  more  vivid,  and  more  complex  than 
the  treatment  at  this  time  of  the  themes  of  disillusion,  of 
evil,  and  death. 

The  writers  hate  especially  h^^ocrisy,  and  see  it  every¬ 
where  :  in  conventions  and  fashions,  everyiv'here  painted 
jays  with  a  deal  of  outside,’’  in  the  false  presumption  of 
rank^  for  we  are  all  the  sons  of  heaven  though  a  tripe- wife 
be  our  mother,” — and  where  it  should  least  be,  in  the  church, 
“  that  publike  place  of  much  dissimulation.”  They  furiously 
search  for  truth  in  themselves,  too,  always  with  self- 
consciousness  and  scepticism,  the  intellect  meddling  at  every 
turn :  it  is  no  exaggeration,  or  romantic  hypothesis,  to  see 
in  Marston’s  plays  the  evidence  of  his  long  personal  struggle 
with  self-distrust,  his  restless  fear  of  being  consoled  by  what 
may  be  only  partly  true;  and  there  is  the  same  tormented 
honesty  and  self-insight  in  certain  of  Donne’s-  Songs  and 
Sonets  and  his  divine  poems. 

The  mood  is  often  one  of  disgust  at  the  futility  of  life, 
Hamlet’s  What  is  the  quintessence  of  dust?  man  delights 
not  me  ” ;  or  a  detached  and  passionate  view  of  the  whole  of 
life,  the  procession  of  its  miseries,  the  mood  of  Shakespeare’s 
sonnet  Tir’d  with  all  these,”  of  Hamlet’s  catalogue  of  the 
“  whips  and  scorns  of  time,”  of  Marston’s  description  of  the 
world  as  a  dunghill,  and  of  Webster’s  plays  with  their 
atmosphere  of  the  shaddowe  or  deep  pit  of  darkenesse  ” 
in  which  mankind  walks. 

The  Malcontent  of  the  plays,  sometimes  seriously,  some¬ 
times  mockingly,  presented,  stands  self-consciously  apart 
from  life  to  comment  on  it,  alternately  despising  and  pitying 
men,  analysing  their  motives  ruthlessly,  but  unable  to  solve 
his  own  conflict :  The  elements  struggle  within  him :  his 
owne  soule  is  at  variance  within  herselfe.”  He  has  been  a 
libertine,  and  a  scholar ;  he  tries  the  life  of  the  senses,  but  is 
quickly  disillusioned  by  the  decay  of  beauty  and  the  blunting 
of  the  mind ;  he  surveys  the  field  of  learning,  but  finds 
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nothing  permanently  true  there.  His  ideal  is  often  the 
unfeeling,  unknowing  fool — Feliche  and  Malevole  and 
Jaques  delight  in  him;  while  others  praise  with  Hamlet  the 
Senecal  man: 

“  bless’ d  are  those 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune’ s  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.” 

Sometimes  even  Stoicism  will  not  bear  their  scrupulous 
examination :  Marston’s  Malcontent  cries  of  Seneca :  _ 

“  Out  upon  him,  he  writ  of  Temperance  and  Fortitude, 
yet  lived  like  a  voluptuous  Epicure,  and  died  like  an 
effeminate  coward.” 

Pyrrho’s  “  opinion  ”  and  the  scepticism  of  Montaigne 
they  find  more  acceptable : 

“  There’s  nothing  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so,” 

Hamlet  says ;  and  Donne 

“  There’s  nothing  simply  good,  nor  ill,  alone. 

The  onely  measure  is,  and  judge,  opinion  ”  ' 

and  the  conclusion  is  that  of  Chapman’s  hero,  that  chance 
rules  the  world.  Marston  rejects  even  this :  it  is  praised  as  a 
way  of  life  in  the  Dutch  Courtesan,  but  in  the  later  Fawn  and 
Sophonisba  only  the  villains  reason  in  Montaigne’s  manner. 

Hamlet  is  the  perfect  type  of  the  Malcontent:  his  tragedy 
is  partly  that  he  sees  too  truly  in  a  world  of  ordinary  un¬ 
thinking  people  who  live  by  commonplaces ;  and  partly  that 
he  confounds  the  particular  and  the  general :  “  Frailty  thy 
name  is  woman.”  It  is  a  common  error  of  the  Malcontent ; 
its  comic  aspect  is  seen  in  Jaques,  who,  on  the  hint  of  the 
Duke’s  sympathy  with  the  “  woful  pageants  ”  of  the  world, 
reduces  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  to  seven  ages. 

In  personality  and  temperament,  Ben  Jonson  is  unlike 
these  writers ;  he  expresses  his  resolve,  in  words  as  vehement 
as  theirs, 

“  to  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 
Naked  as  at  their  birth,” 
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and  once  begins,  in  Macilente,  the  portrait  of  a  Malcontent ; 
in  the  Stage  Quarrel  plays  there  is  anger  and  querulousness 
which  makes  strange  disproportion  in  the  form,  and  Every 
Man  Out  of  his  Humour  is  a  curiosity  of  self-consciousness; 
but  his  real  resemblance  to  these  contemporaries  is  in  the 
tone  of  his  work,  the  brutal,  direct,  and  unsentimental 
representation  of  all  the  shades  of  knavery,  and  the  closeness 
to  the  life  of  the  time,  not  only  in  tds  deeds  and  language 
such  as  men  do  use,”  but  in  the  completeness  of  the  satire, 
impregnating  every  detail  of  the  plays.  His  thoroughly 
conscious  intellectual  control  makes  his  work  in  a  way 
greater  than  most  of  theirs,  though  it  is  not  as  moving. 

In  much  of  the  contemporary  writing  there  is  a  new  in¬ 
tellectual  stiffening;  it  is  epigrammatic,  or  the  imagination 
is  controlled  by  the  intellect : 

Man  is  a  tree  that  hath  no  top  in  cares 

No  root  in  comforts'^ 

The  relation  of  intellect  and  emotion  is  interesting ;  it  is 
finest  in  the  metaphysical  style,  where  strong  feeling  speeds 
up  the  intricate  mental  processes,  driving  on  the  mind  so 
that  the  obvious  links  between  associations  are  lost,  and 
the  images  can  be  disentangled  only  by  painful  thought, 
though  the  imaginative  meaning  of  the  whole  is  instantly 
felt,  with  an  added  thrill  of  pleasure  from  the  adumbrated 
movements  of  the  mind :  such  are  Donne’s 

and  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  have 
Than  a  Sun  Diall  in  a  grave  j"' 

and  Webster’s 

how  long  have  I  beheld  the  devil  in  cry  stall  ?  ” 

In  drama,  sometimes  the  intellect  is  most  strongly  at 
work,  as  in  Chapman’s  plays,  where  the  people  and  the 
action  are  in  the  background,  and  only  their  shadows  move 
across  the  nearer  world  of  ideas ;  or  intellect  and  feehng  work 
on  each  other  with  fine  imaginative  and  draniatic  effect  : 
a  passion  is  not  expressed  headlong,  lyrically,  as  in  Marlowe, 
but  the  chief  delight  is  in  the  anatomising  of  it,  as  in  the 
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careful  unfolding  of  Beatrice-Joanna’s  descent  into  de¬ 
pravity  in  Middleton’s  Changeling. 

The  distinction  between  comedy  and  tragedy  is  often 
lost;  in  Marston’s  plays  the  result  is  a  curious  and  un¬ 
pleasant  anomaly;  but  often  a  kind  of  play  new  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  very  great,  is  produced :  the  method 
is  that  of  comedy,  the  final  effect  is  decided  from  the  outside, 
or  sometimes  the  whole  based  on  an  idea ;  and  the  characters 
and  situations  are  consciously  grouped  according  to  the  plan 
or  the  idea ;  yet  the  whole  is  steeped  in  tragic  feeling,  and  the 
effect  is  terrible  and  superb.  Measure  for  Measure  is  one  of 
these  plays,  and  Volpone  another. 

All  Jonson’s  plays  are  full  of  a  great  vigour  and  delicacy  of 
the  mind,  the  smallest  detail  worked  on,  and  surely  and 
wittily  placed  in  its  right  proportion  to  the  whole.  His 
comedies  are  not  like  Shakespeare’s,  related  to  the  whole  of 
life,  with  their  final  meaning  as  inconclusive  as  life,  but  each 
is  self-contained  and  is  perfectly  proportioned  within  its  set 
limits.  Even  in  the  matter  of  superficial  unity,  Jonson’s 
difficulties  were  great,  given  his  subject  of  many  different 
“  humours.”  When  Shakespeare  gives  As  You  Like  It  the 
theme  of  “  All  nature  in  love  is  mortal  in  folly,”  he  places 
Rosalind  in  the  centre  as  the  embodiment  of  normal  love, 
and  everyone  in  the  play,  ranging  from  the  ptreme  of 
Jaques,  who  despises  love,  through  the  romantic  Orlando 
to  the  nadir  of  common  sense  in  Touchstone’s  love,  is 
confronted  and  tested  by  her  standard.  Jonson  can  have 
no  such  embodiment  of  a  standard.  But  he  solves  the 
difficulty  by  his  settings  in  the  atmosphere  of  conternporary 
London,  by  his  use  of  the  Unities — the  excellent  choice  of  a 
situation  and  a  moment  in  the  Alchemist — and  in  Volpone, 
where  his  method  is  superficially  nearest  Shakespeare’s,  by 
colouring  the  whole  play  with  a  single  passion,  the  lust  for 
gold,  all  characters  partaking  of  it  in  different  degrees. 

In  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  the  background  is  not  rich 
enough  yet,  the  light  over  the  whole  is  bleak.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  play  is  too  slow  at  first,  with  soliloquy  and 
sparse  scenes,  for  the  briskness  of  the  end,  and  too  staccato, 
and  the  high  spirits  are  unevenly  divided.  But  Jonson 
is  mature  and  certain  here  in  his  best  contrivance,  the 
grouping  and  contrasting  of  the  “  humours  ”  so  that  each 
gives  life  and  meaning  to  the  other ;  the  shallow  fools  throw 
into  relief  the  men  deeply  deceived  by  their  folly ;  Matthew 
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Dost  thou  not  feel  me  Rome?  not  yet!  is  night 
So  heavy  on  thee?  ” 

The  verse  of  the  tragedies  is  at  times^  like  that  of  the 
comedies,  a  direct,  plain,  and  sufficient  style,  with  the  tones 
of  the  speaking  voice  in  it.  There  is  richer  compression  and 
a  more  austere  rhythm  in  Jonson’s  prose  than  in  the  verse  of 
his  plays.  In  the  Discoveries  he  writes : 

Have  I  not  seen  the  pomp  of  a  whole  kingdom,  and 
what  a  foreign  king  could  bring  hither?  Also  to  make 
himself  gazed  and  wondered  at,  laid  forth  as  it  were  to 
the  shew,  and  vanish  away  in  a  day?  .  .  .  The  bravery 
was  shewne,  it  was  not  possessed,  while  it  boasted  itself, 
it  perished.’’ 

In  the  Staple  of  News  this  becomes : 

‘‘  Say^  that  you  were  the  emperor  of  pleasure^ 

And  had  the  pomp  of  all  the  courts^  and  kingdoms, 

Laid  forth  unto  the  shew,  to  make  yourself 
Gazed  and  admired  at;  you  must  go  to  bed, 

And  take  your  natural  rest  :  then  all  this  vardsheth. 

Your  bravery  was  but  shewn,  Hwas  not  possest: 

While  it  did  boast  itself,  it  was  then  perishing?' 

It  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Webster  does  wffien  He 
points  and  heightens  in  his  dramatic  verse  the  prose  of 
Montaigne  or  of  Sidney. 

In  lyric  poetry  Jonson  particularly  admired,  besides  those 
verses  which  he  chose  for  their  meaning  Southwell  s 
Burning  Babe  and  Wotton’s  poem — ^some  of  the  Shepheardes 
Calender,  Donne’s  lines  in  the  Calme,  and  his  Lost  Chaine,  and 
he  wrote  a  few  of  his  own  Elegies  in  the  neat,  involved,  quick 
style  of  this  poem.  But  he  is  rarely  metaphysical  in  ffis 
lyrics;  some  are  purely  Elizabethan:  those  written  foi 
music,  the  Echo  Song  in  Cynthia's  Revels  and  the  three  songs 
to  dance  to  in  the  Masque  Love  Restored,  with  the  sound  of 
instruments  in  the  words ;  his  last  piece  of  poetry,  the  Sad 
Shepherd,  spontaneous,  gentle,  and  romantic,  with  its  span- 
long  elves  that  dance  about  a  pool  ”  and  English  country 
scenes ;  verses  like 
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Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow^ 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it? 

Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  of  the  snow 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it? 

Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  bever 

Or  swans  down  ever? 

Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  of  the  briar?  ‘ 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire? 

Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee? 

0  so  white,  0  so  soft,  0  so  sweet  is  she  " 

with  its  Elizabethan  use  of  the  concrete  word/clear,  hard, 
and  delicate.  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,  a  poem  he 
himself  liked  very  much,  his  best  lyric,  his  finest  mosaic  of 
translation,  has  not  the  Elizabethan  graceful  artificiality, 
but  rather  a  seventeenth-century  solidity  and  grave  direct¬ 
ness. 

Like  all  his  poetry,  even  the  most  formal,  like  every  piece 
of  his  work,  it  bears  a  strong  impression  of  his  personality, 
its  ardent  sincerity,  its  earnestness  and  integrity  of  mind  and 
purpose. ' 
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